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For  Reference 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
CUIS,  deldces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  it  guilty 
ol  a  misdemeanor. 
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From  a  selective  gwup, 

created  hi  .925  Sterling  Silver 
Handmade,  Hallmarked. . . 
Precious  and  Enduring. 
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BONWIT  TELLER      FORTUNOFF     LORD  &  TAYLOR     MARSHALL  FIELD'S 

ANNIES  JEWELRY  CO..  BALBOA  ISLAND  CA      .     DAVIDS  OF  MLM  BEACH      ■      JEWELRY  CONCEPTS  STUDIO  CITY  C  A 
KARATGOLDCORNER.GREENSBORONC     '•       LEHR  &  SPELLING.  BEVER^ILL^'cI 


Fine  Mogul  Pale  Celadon  Jade  Fluted  Bowl, 

with  fleur  de  lis  details  on  the  top  and  bottom 

of  each  rib.  The  base  bears  a  four  character 

Ch'ien  Lur  g  mark. 

Diameter:  6V2  inches 

Indian. 

Circa:  XVII  Century 


WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 
12  East  56th  Si     N   •     N  >    10022  'Tel:  >8-0937'Cables:"RALlM 
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JUST  ONE  DROP 

TELLS  YOU  WHY 

ESTEE  LAUDER  WAS  KEEPING 

PRIVATE 
COLLECTION 

FRAGRANCE  FOR  HERSELF 
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ESTEE  " 
LAUDER 

NEW       YORK      •      LONDON      •      PARIS 


Time's  Golden  Rulers: 
Rolex  Day-Date  and  Rolex  Lady-Date  just 

Twin  classics  of  integrity  and  beauty,  the  Rolex  Day-Date"'  and 
Rolex  Lady-Datejust ®  are  superlative,  self-winding  chronometers, 

each  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching  President  bracelet  and 
pressure^proof  down  to  330  feet  with  the  renowned  Oyster®  case. 


JULES  R.  SCHUBOT 
jewellers 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road       Troy,  Michigan  48084      (313)  649-1122 
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FINISHING  SCHOOL  SUMMER  CAMP 


The  European  finishing  school  touch  with  the 
fun  of  summer  camp  in  beautiful  Atlanta,  the 
historical  heart  of  the  South  designed 

especially  for  the  teenage  and  college  girl . . . 
the  enhancement  of  her  personal  beauty,  visual 
poise,  physical  grace,  fashion  finesse,  self- 
confidence,  etiquette,  and  savoir-vivre,  and  her 
social  and  cultural  enlightenment  comple- 
mented by  instruction  in  the  social  graces,  the 
arts  of  receiving  and  entertaining,  social  deco- 
rum and  deportment,  conversational  French, 
the  culinary  arts,  social  correspondence,  inter- 
national etiquette,  the  art  of  conversation,  exer- 
cise, carriage  and  postural  alignment,  and 
fashion  and  photographic  modeling  .  .  .  the 
aesthetic  stimulation  of  classical  music,  theatre, 
opera,  and  museums  .  . .  the  luxury  of  French 
cuisine,  afternoon  tea,  repose  by  the  pool,  and 
shopping.  This  enriching  experience  will  be 
savoured  "en  famille"  amidst  the  Southern 
mansion  ambience  of  L'Ecole  des  Ingenues. 

". . .  L'Ecole  des  Ingenues, 

this  country's 
most  exclusive  finishing  school." 
—  Connoisseur 


Anne  Oliver. 

Directrice 

L'Ecole  des  Ingenues 

3252  Peachtree  Road.  NE 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

(404)261-8539 
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Join  us  in  the  remote 

hill  towns  of  Tuscany... 

pastoral  Verdi  Country... 

and  the  mystical  cities 

of  Umbria 


T  Italia 
^Vdagio 


ILJffi 


Designed  and  directed  by  artist  Frieda 
Yamins.  whose  second  home  is  Florence, 
and  her  superb  staff  of  lecturers.  Mrs. 
Yamins  has  transformed  her  love  and 
knowledge  of  people,  places,  language 
and  traditions  into  fascinating  and 
unusual  itineraries. 
For  the  perceptive  and  traditionally 
independent  traveler  who  enjoys  the 
diversity  of  Italian  culture,  congenial 
company,  and  the  joyous  Italian  art  of 
exuberant  dining  in  enchanted  places 
most  visitors  rarely  see. 

From  16  to  23  days— Departures  in 
April  (Sicily).  May.  June.  Sept.,  Oct. 

Detailed  brochure  available  from: 

Italia  Adagio  ^td 

162H  Whaley  Street.  Freeport,  NY  1 1520 
(516)  868-7825  •  (516)  546-5239 
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©  Elizabeth  Arden  Inc  .  1985 


Advanced 
Energizing  Extract 

The  breakthrough  new  lotion  that 
can  make  all  others  obsolete. 

From  this  moment  on,  the  traditional  concept  of  skin 
care  is  obsolete.  Today's  measure  of  beautiful 
skin  is  based  on  skin  texture,  not  just  skin  type. 

New  Advanced  Energizing  Extract  is  a  unique  lotion 
that  energizes  skin  to  dramatically  improve  its  texture. 

It  took  scientists  at  Elizabeth  Arden  Research  5  years 
to  develop  the  intensive  synergizing  formula  that: 

•  energizes  the  skin's  regenerative  activity 

•  penetrates  vital  moisture-rich  extracts 

•  retards  aging  with  a  sunscreening 
ingredient 

Result?  Whatever  your  skin  type, 
its  texture  can  dramatically  improve. 
Suddenly,  your  skin  is  smooth,  soft, 
luminous,  the  best  it  can  possibly  be. 
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^/       DERMATOLOGIST,  CLINICALLY,  ALLERGY  TESTED. 
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75  Virginia  Road,  Norti 


ains,  NewYork10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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MY  EYE 


bv  Thomas  1  lov  int 


On  Good  Manors 

I  love  beds-  not  only  forsleeping  but  as 
works  of  ut  \  fine  bed  can  toll  you  a  lor 
about  the  state  of  civilization.  Visiting 
the  "Treasure  Houses  o!  Britain"  show 
at  the  National  t  ialk  i\  re<  ently,  I  came 
a<  ross  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  flam- 
boyant beds  in  the  world,  the  \ei\  epitome 
ol  the  eighteenth  century  urge  tor  con 
spicuous  consumption  and  decoration.  It 
is  rhe  State  Bed  ol  around 
1710,  from  Calke  Ablvv . 
auA  is,  tome,  nu'staroTtKe 
exhibition.  This  dramatic 

work  ot  art  s,<,its  twelve  leel 
in  the  air,  and  its  tour  post- 
ers, topped  hv  tinials,  are 
draped  with  what  seems  to 
he  an  acre  ol  c  'hinese  hang- 
ings, some  ot  a  deep  and 
vivid  blue  taffeta-like  fab- 
ric, others  with  a  soft,  ivo- 
r\  satin  hnish.  All  is  thick- 
Iv  embroidered  vvirh  gold 
thread  and  processions  ot 
lords  and  ladies,  warriors 
on  horseback,  myriad 
birds,  gazelles,  and  dra- 
gons, ,md  a  hundred  thou- 
sand flowers.  Gorgeous! 

The  Calke  Abbey  State 
Bed  looks  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day,  in  1734,  when  Prin- 
cess Anne,  a  daughter  of 
George  II,  presented  it  as  a 
wedding  gift  to  one  of  her 
bridesmaids,  Lady  Caro- 
line Manners,  who  would 
soon  marry  Henry  Harpur, 
the  lord  of  the  stately 
home.  The  bed  was  never 
assembled;  apparently,  its 
flamboyant  chinoiserie  had 
fallen  from  fashion  by  the 
time  the  gift  was  made.  It 
was  packed  away — nothing 
in  English  country  houses 
seems  to  have  been  dis- 
carded— until  a  curator  of 
the  National  Trust  stum- 
bled upon  it  and  almost  fell 
over  in  delight. 

To  see  the  Calke  Abbey 
State  Bed  is  alone  worth 


the  tup  to  Washington.  What  about  rhe 
rest  ol  "I  he  1  reasure  I  louses  ol  Britain".' 

What  about  the  mote  than  seven  hundred 
paintings,  sculptures,  chairs,  chests, 
sconces,  tapestries,  suits  ot  armor,  jewels, 
silver,  vermeil,  manuscripts,  miniatures, 
drawings,  and  ceramics.'  When  1  first 
heard  about  the  show,  I  groaned.  The 
ill. 111  sounded  to  me  like  the  ultimate 
pointless,  expensive  blockbuster,  dedi- 
1  ated  not  to  scholarship  hut  to  tourism — 
exactly  the  kind  ot  exhibition  the  august 
National  Gallery  should  avoid.  And  how, 
1  wondered,  could  the  s^  ;ile  and  spirit  ot 


those  immense  estates  possibly  be  captured 
in  the  awkward  exhibition  halls  ol  the 
(.hie  and  overrated  last  Building,  a 
struc  tine  m  whu  h  I  had  never  seen  a  show 
that  didn't  look  cramped? 

I  low  mistaken  I  was!  I'm  happy  to  say 
that  "The  Treasure  I  louses  ol  Britain"  is 
one  ol  the  most  beautiful,  entertaining, 
and  sensitive  art  exhibitions  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere.  My  hat  is  oft  to  Gervase 
Ik  kson-Stops,  who  chose  the  pieces,  and 
to  the  National  Gallery's  designer,  Gail- 
lard  F.  Ravenel,  who  displayed  them  with 
a  combination  of  drama  and  restraint,  wit, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  schol- 
arly responsibility.  The 
seventeen  splendid  galler- 
ies roll  out  majestically  and 
carry  you  effortlessly 
through  one  of  rhe  most 
intriguing  civilizations  in 
history.  Don't  miss  the  fol- 
lowing treasures:  in  C  iallery 
I,  the  crystal-clear  minia- 
ture by  Isaac  Oliver,  The 
Three  Brothers  Browne;  in 
Gallery  IV,  the  Countess 
Kildare's  smashing  silver- 
gilt  toilet  service;  in  Gal- 
lery VI,  the  endearing  por- 
trait by  Pompeo  Batoni  of 
Louisa  Grenville  with  the 
cutest  dog  ever  painted;  in 
Gallery  IX,  An  Old  Woman 
Reading,  by  either  Rem- 
brandt or  one  of  his  most 
gifted  pupils;  all  of  Gallery 
XI,  entitled  "The  Country 
House  Library,"  where  a 
series  of  magnificent  litera- 
ry manuscripts  are  shown; 
and  Gallery  XIV,  which 
features  the  incomparable 
portrait  of  Marchesa  Cate- 
rina  Grimaldi  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens.  Finally,  in  Gallery 
XVII,  there's  something 
wonderful — perhaps  the 
most  shamelessly  hypocrit- 
ical, fawning  portrait  in 
history,  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent's gloppy  Marlborough 
Family,  of  1905,  a  poignant 
symbol  of  the  final  decline 
of  the  English  country 
house.  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  fail  to  visit  this  tri- 
umphant show. 
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MAINTAINING  A  PROPER  DIET 

THE  FOUR  BASi 
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MEAT/FISH 


Hdagen-Dazs  Company.  Inc 


\AP\y  A  MATTER  OF  INCLUDING 

XX)  GROUPS. 


DEDICATED  TO      .^FEjCTDN! 

Available  at  Haagen-Dazs*  !ce  Cre-n      \oppes  and  better  groceries 
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A  Day  with 
Miss  Liberty 


In  the  1870s,  the  French  raised  400,000 
dollars'  worth  of  francs  to  ensure  th.it 
Frederic-Auguste  Bartholdi's  idealized, 
neoclassical  figure  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World  would  be  built  and  given  as  a 
centennial  gift  to  the  United  States. 
When  it  was  installed  on  Liberty  Island,  in 
New  York  harbor,  the  225-ton,  copper- 
skinned  colossus  was  as  shiny — and 
sound — as  a  new  penny.  Standing  tor 
Freedom  and  Opportunity  took  its  toll:  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  aged  and  deteriorated  tor 
almost  a  century  before  the  decision  was 
made  to  restore  it,  at  a  cost  ot  40  million 
1980s  dollars.  After  almost  tour  years,  the 
work  is  nearly  done. 

The  statue  is  wearing  a  shroud,  some 
three  hundred  tons  ot  latticework  steel 
scaffolding  that  encase  her  from  below  her 
rotting  toes  to  the  top  ot  her  stained,  out- 
stretched arm.  The  impression  is  ot  a  gian- 
tess who  has  been  stalked  and  captured  tor 
observation.  This  morning,  one  can  make 
out  a  tew  specks:  men  in  coveralls,  tiptoe- 
ing  mosquito-like  on  her  shoulders. 


The  sounds  ot  work  carry  across  the 
island,  a  caci  >phonvot  roaring  machines — 
air  compressors,  backhoes,  jackhammers 
— and  shouts.  About  two  hundred  lab<  >rers 
and  artisans  make  the  early-morning  boar 
commute  from  Manhattan  every  da\ ,  sev- 
en days  a  week,  to  work  tm  the  monu- 
ment— men  who  would  otherwise  be 
building  hotels  and  hospitals,  or  doing  the 
met  a  I  work  on  revolving  doors.  "Most  ot  us 
were  pretty  excited  and  proud  about  com- 
ing here,"  savs  a  member  ot  Local  580  ot 
the  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  union.  The 

Wash  'n  weld:  Americans  and  French  coop- 
erate— and  compete — m  restoring  Liberty. 


project  sponsor  adds,  "You  really  Jo  think 
of  what  it  symbolizes."  "It's  such  a  thrill  to 
be  working  on  her,"  says  a  man  laying 
bricks  on  a  newly  landscaped  approach. 

It's  also  noisy  inside  the  temporary 
metal  workshop  near  Liberty's  foundation , 
a  5,000-square-toot  building  that  smells  of 
metal  and  oil  and  acetylene.  The  French 
artisans,  from  Les  Metalliers  Champenois 
in  Reims,  chosen  equally  for  their  low  bid 
and  their  high  art,  work  on  the  west  side  of 
the  building;  the  Americans  are  on  the 
east.  "We  didn't  like  the  idea  that  the 
French  took  the  contract  away  from  the 
Americans,"  says  Tommy  Covar,  the  fore- 
man. "But  we're  doing  beautifully  with 
one  another,"  interjects  his  more  politic 
boss,  Gill  Schiller,  "even  though  we're 
doing  ninety  percent  of  the  work  and  the 
French  get  all  the  publicity."  The  appor- 
tionment of  work  is  such  a  delicate  issue 
around  here  that  when  Liberty's  seven 
spikes  had  -to  be  removed,  the  task  was 
turned  into  a  carefully  balanced,  fifty-fifty 
Franco-American  effort,  ensuring  that 
both  crews  would  share  this  bit  ot  glamour 
deconstruction. 

Usually,  however,  the  Americans  per- 
form much  less  conspicuous  tasks.   Early 
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The 

French  have 

a  word 

for  color: 

Stendhal 


The  ultimate  French  import. 
Color  that's  brilliant.  Inspired. 
With  a  joie  de  vivre  that's 
totally  irrepressibly  unique. 

Rouge  a  Levres  kisses  your 
lips  with  pure  seduction. 
Moist,  luscious  high-voltage 
color  that  still  softens, 
smoothes  and  cares. 

Vernis  a  Ongles.  The  finishing 
touch  for  the  well-manicured 
hand— shining  pure  color 
that  dries  to  a  smooth, 
glossy  rich  perfection. 

Collect  both  in  their  sharply 
sleek,  eye-catching  new 
designs.  For  lips  and  nails 
that  speak  French,  wherever 
they  go. 
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every  morning  they  don  face  masks  and 
protective  clothing  against  rotting  asbes- 
tos and  lead  dust,  climb  into  Liberty,  and 
remove  some  of  the  seventeen  hundred 
puddled-iron  armature  bars  that  attach 
Bartholdi's  copper  skin  to  Gustav  Eiffel's 
steel  skeleton.  Slowly,  they  remove  a  mere 
dozen  a  day,  measure  them,  and  duplicate 
them  in  stainless  steel;  the  new  ones  are 
annealed  and  precisely  substituted  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Like  Eiffel's,  their  work 
will  be  noticed  only  if  they  fail. 

But  the  French!  Their  work  will  be  seen 
for  miles.  Beating  thin  copper  sheets  into  a 
steel  and  concrete  mold — a  method  called 
repousse — they  are  reconstructing,  from 
scratch,  Liberty's  torch  and  flame.  They 
hover  over  their  work,  their  eyes  inches 
away  from  their  hands,  smoking  cigarettes 
stuck  to  their  lips  in  the  manner  of  Jean 
Gabin.  "We  do  the  same  as  Bartholdi," 
explains  Jean  Wiart,  a  fourth-generation 
metalworker.  "The  process  is  very  long, 
but  also  very  sure."  He  strokes  his  hand 
lovingly  over  a  dovetail  connection  of 
copper  that  took  two  men  three  weeks  to 
make.  The  nearly  original  flame  (the 
Americans  long  ago  installed  lamps  and 
gla:ed  it  over  with  sections  of  glass)  lies  a 
few  yards  from  its  nearly  completed,  all- 
copper  replacement.  The  old  balcony, 
pocked  and  corroded,  also  sits  nearby,  an 
exhausted  and  resigned  ornament  finally 


The  Pawnshop 
in  the  Palace 

The  world's  oldest  auction  house  is 
not  in  London  or  Paris  but  in  Vien- 
na. It  is  called  the  Dorotheum  and 
earned  particular  fame  after  World 
War  I,  when  it  helped  the  distressed 
nobles  of  the  Hapsburg  domain  dispose  of 
the  contents  of  their  tabled  castles  and  pal- 
aces. Even  today,  despite  recent  changes 
and  signs  of  decline,  the  Dorotheum 
retains  much  of  its  ancient  luster. 

The  Dorotheum  dates  back  to  1707, 
when  Emperor  Joseph  I  established  it  as  a 
state  agency.  The  idea  was  to  provide  per- 
sons in  financial  trouble  with  an  alterna- 
tive to  usury.  The  original  building  in  the 
Dorotheum  complex — a  palatial  mansion 
built  in  1786 — belonged  to  the  Canonic 
Foundation  of  Saint  Dorothy,  whence  the 
name;  the  Dorotheum  has  been  doing 
business  at  the  same  address  ever  since. 

In  its  heyday  before  Hitler,  the  Doro- 
theum was  the  main  clearing  house  for  the 
baroque  treasures  of  the  great  Austrian 
estates  and  the  graceful  Biedermeier  furni- 


being  reproduced.  The  plaster  duplicate 
from  which  the  flame  was  re-created — 
mapped,  as  if  in  a  phrenologist's  diagram  of 
a  brain,  into  a  thousand  separate  sections, 
each  representing  a  piece  of  copper  sheet- 
ing— is  bright  white,  starkly  out  of  place  in 
this  shop  of  copper  green  and  red. 

Outside,  twenty-five  stories  above  the 
harbor.  Liberty's  nose  is  being  fixed;  a 
polyp  of  green  copper  skin  is  removed  and 
replaced.  Another  piece,  near  her  eye,  is 
also  getting  a  '  3:-inch  patch. 

One  person  among  those  assembled 
here  is  not  altogether  pleased  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  this  restoration.  His  name  is 
Dave  Moffitt,  and  he  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberry  National  Park.  He 
works  and  lives  on  Ellis  Island.  "I'd  like  a 
boat  outa  here,"  he  tells  Jay  Gang,  the 
man  who  can  arrange  such  things.  "Got 
anything  going,  Jay'"  Asked  how  it  is  to  be 
here  these  days,  Moffitt  replies,  "Like 
we're  living  in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  I  most- 
ly miss  my  afternoon  naps. " 

It  looks  as  if  he  will  get  his  naps  back 
soon.  The  various  work  crews  are  on  or 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  torch  work,  for 
example,  planned  for  fourteen  months, 
took  only  twelve.  Through  the  spring  the 
envelope  of  scaffolding  will  slowly  be  made 
to  disappear.  Things  look  good  for  comple- 
tion by  July  3,  1986. 

— Michael  John  Weber 


The  Dorotheum:  where  did  the  treasures  go 

ture  of  the  Viennese  bourgeoisie.  Impov- 
erished by  the  loss  of  land  and  rampant 
inflation,  Austria's  leading  families  often 
relied  on  proceeds  from  auctions  at  the 
Dorotheum  to  raise  capital  for  new  ven- 
tures in  a  radically  changed  world.  In  those 
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MAGNIFICENT  OBSESSION 

THAT  PRODUCED  THE  COFFEE 

FAVORED  BY  KINGS. 


In  1853,  in  the  small  seaport 
of  Gavle,  Sweden,  Victor  Th. 
Engwall  was  seized  by  an 
obsession ...  to  produce  the 
perfect  coffee.  He  started  the 
company  that  still 
bears  his  name 
|  u-torJh.($hju\iU  .  and  began 

tradition  so  enduring  it  has 

brought  Gevalia®  Kaffe  the 

Royal  Seal  of  approval  from 

generations  of  Sweden's 

Kings. 
When  you  first  taste 

Gevalia  Kaffe,  you  may 

feel  almost  a  sense  of 

recognition ...  a  deja  vu. 

Not  that  it's  likely  you've 

ever  tasted  coffee  this 

good  before.  But  this  is 

the  way  you've  always 

wanted  coffee  to  taste. 

Rich.  Full-bodied,  without 

bitterness.  As  good  in  the 

cup  as  fine  coffee  smells  at 

the  moment  of  grinding.  Many 

ask  what  gives  this  superb  cof- 
fee its  high  flavor  notes,  lively 

piquancy,  delicate  nuances.  There  is 

no  simple  answer  and  little  purpose  in 

trying  to  fathom  why  Gevalia  is  so  agreeable. 

It  is  enough  just  to  enjoy  Sweden's  most 

beloved  coffee  in  your  home  and  share  it 

with  friends. 

COMES  WHOLE  BEAN  OR  GROUND, 

REGULAR  OR  DECAFFEINATED. 

Gevalia  Kaffe  is  a  whole  bean  coffee  which 

we  will  grind  for  you  if  you  prefer.  You  may 

order  Gevalia  regular  or  decaffeinated  by 

a  patented  European  process.  This  special 

process  applies  the  same  substance  that 


creates  the  effervescence  in  sparkling  water 
to  the  coffee  beans  at  a  certain  temperature 
and  pressure.  This  draws  out  caffeine,  while 
the  full  coffee  flavor  and  richness  remain. 
After  roasting,  Gevalia  is  quickly  vacuum 

sealed  in  golden  foil  pouches.  To  pre- 
serve freshness,  it  comes  only  in  the 
-pound  size. 

RY  GEVALIA  THROUGH  A 
SPECIAL  IMPORT  SERVICE. 
Until  recently,  Gevalia  Kaffe 
has  never  been  exported  to 
the  U.S.  It  probably  never 
will  be  sold  here  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  a  trial  sup- 
ply is  by  ordering  it 
directly  from  the  Gevalia 
Kaffe  Import  Service. 

THE  REGAL 
GEVALIA  CANISTER 

(VALUE  $18.00) 

YOURS  AS  A  GIFT 

To  further  assure  that 
every  ounce  of  Gevalia 
Kaffe  is  kept  at  its  best  until 
consumed,  a  special  canister 
is  been  designed.  Of  porcelain- 
glazed  white  ceramic,  this  imported 
canister  is  embossed  in  gold  with  the 
Royal  Crest  of  Sweden.  Its  ingenious  closure 
device  locks  in  freshness  by  creating  an  air-tight 
seal. 

With  your  trial  supply  of 
Gevalia  Kaffe  we  will  send  you 
the  Regal  Gevalia  Canister 
as  a  gift.  It  is  yours  to  keep 
pj^j^  with  our  compliments, 
• '      \  whether  or  not  you  decide 
'*■ ,.-  •  -     '  to  continue  with  the 
~~-*y*         Service. 


,»». 
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By  Appointnient  to  HL>  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden. 


GEVALIA 


KAFFE 


U986Vic1  Th  Engwall  &  Co 


II  feply  lorm  is  missing,  lor  lull  delai's  please  write  lo  Gevalia  KaHe 
Import  Service,  Dept  W    PO  Box  5045,  Clifton,  N  J  07015 
Or  call  1  -800-222-0198  (New  Jersey  1  -201-778-1497  ) 
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ision 
of  Elegance 


Timeless  fashion  derived  from 
centuries  of  European  craftsmanship. 
Dramatic  gold  bands  and  accents  of 
plum  highlight  the  pure  translucency 
of  ORIGO.  Inspire  your  entertaining 
style  at  tea,  dinner... anytime.  For 
more  details  on  patterns  in  our  Bone 
China  Collection  contact  your  local 
retailer  or  write:  Dept.  L,  41  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

VILLEROY&  BOCH 

238  Years  of  European  Design  Quality 


days,  foreign  visitors  with  a  modicum  of 
hard  currency  las  opposed  to  Austria's 
shaky  Schilling)  could  pick  up  museum- 
quality  pieces  at  a  bargain  price. 

Austria's  historic  mistortunes  spawned 
yet  another  brilliant  period  tor  the  Doro- 
theum.  During  the  decade  of  foreign  occu- 
pation following  World  War  II,  formerly 
wealthy  Austrians  suffered  through  the 
pillaging  of  marauding  Russian  soldiers, 
whose  commanders  seldom  bothered  to 
intervene.  As  soon  as  the  foreign  armies 
left  in  1955,  many  of  the  reclaimed  items 
were  presented  at  the  Dorotheum  by  their 
needy  owners.  A  number  of  American  col- 
lectors recall  the  Dorotheum  as  a  happy 
hunting  ground  during  that  era. 

Today,  the  Dorotheum  is  outwardly  the 
same.  It  still  occupies  its  splendid  quarters, 
only  a  block  or  so  from  the  Hofburg,  the 
former  imperial  residence.  The  elaborate- 
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The  house  has  not  lost  all  its  glitter. 

ly  sculptured  facade  remains  intact,  along 
with  the  grand  staircase,  the  balustrades, 
and  the  chandeliers,  but  the  offerings  at 
auction  no  longer  match  the  opulent  set- 
ting. Much  of  what  is  sold  today  is  prosaic 
and  without  artistic  distinction.  Except  for 
an  occasional  piece  of  Biedermeier  or 
Jugendstil  furniture,  or  some  fine  glass, 
jewelry,  or  silverware,  the  main  showroom 
often  looks  more  like  a  bargain  basement 
than  a  fine  auction  house. 

One  happy  reason  tor  the  Dorotheum's 
decline  is  that  Austria,  now  the  hub  of  a 
lively  East-West  trade,  is  enjoying  a  rare 
measure  of  prosperity.  This  enables  the 
country's  wealthier  families  to  keep  what 
antiquities  they  still  have.  As  a  result,  the 
Dorotheum's  traditional  sources  of  supply 
have  dwindled  to  the  point  where  dealers 
and  collectors  from  abroad — descending 
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Jade  &  Oriental  Art 
in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
San    Fra  n  c  i  sc  o 
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on  Vienna  in  hopes  of  gathering  treasures 
often  go  home  empty-handed. 
Even  so,  with  any  luck  at  all,  visitors  to 
the  Dorotheum  may  hit  upon  a  find.  Not, 
perhaps,  what  would  in  the  trade  he  called 
an  "important  piece,"  but  some  delightful 
oddity — an  exquisite  Viennese  clock, 
some  rare  Augarten  porcelain,  or,  if  one's 
taste  runs  in  that  direction,  curious  old 
tools,  quite  different  in  shape  and  concep- 

Trial  by  Ordeal 

If  Rome's  Bocca  della  Verita  captures 
your  fancy,  you  are  sure  to  be  thrilled  by 
the  peshtera,  or  cave,  at  the  grave  of  Bul- 
garia's Saint  Ivan  Rilski.  Whereas  at  the 
Bocca  one  merely  risks  losing  one's  fin- 
gers to  the  stone  mouth,  Saint  Ivan's  cave 
threatens  to  crush  one  entirely.  Legend 
has  it  that  any  sinner  who  attempts  to  pass 
through  the  cave,  and  out  by  the  hole  in  its 
ceiling,  will  be  smashed  hy  the  gray  rock. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  reclusive  Ivan 
Rilski  founded  the  Rila  Monastery,  in  the 
mountains  seventy-five  miles  south  of  So- 
fia. The  monastery,  a  treasure  house  of 
medieval  art,  became  a  haven  for  Bulgar- 
ian culture  during  the  almost  five  centuries 
of  Turkish  occupation.  The  hermit  saint, 
who  for  his  efforts  became  a  symbol  of  Bul- 
garian national  pride,  is  buried  near  the 
cave  in  which  he  lived,  a  pleasant  three- 
kilometer  hike  from  the  monastery,  up  in 
the  surrounding  hills.  Since  1469  his  relics 
have  been  housed  in  a  small  church  that 
stands  in  front  of  the  saint's  former  subter- 
ranean residence. 

Last  summer,  in  the  company  of  a  group 
of  Bulgarists  from  the  United  States  and 
Poland,  I  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Rilski 
shrine.  From  the  monastery  we  passed 
through  fields  redolent  of  sheep  and  then 
began  to  ascend  the  rocky,  wooded  hill. 

"Any  sinner  who  attempts  to 
pass  through  the  cave  will  be 
smashed  by  the  gray  rock." 

We  reached  the  saint's  home  sticky  and 
thirsty,  and  before  our  trial  we  rested  at  the 
local  spring.  The  water,  fresh  and  clear, 
poured  out  of  a  niche  cut  into  the  rock 
face.  On  a  small  shelf  sat  a  tin  cup  for  gen- 
eral use,  an  icon  of  the  saint,  and  a  burning 
candle. 

Anja,  a  jolly  Polish  woman  in  he-  early 
fifties,  had  struck  up  a  conversation  with  a 
group  of  Bulgarians  who  had  just  finished 
their  lunch  and  were  preparing  to  head 
back  down  the  mountain.  One  ot  them 


tion  from  those  likely  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica or  western  Europe. 

As  a  recent  innovation,  the  Dorotheum 
now  permits  the  sale  of  items  on  consign- 
ment. This  has  caused  dismay  among 
those  who  consider  an  auction  the  only 
way  to  dispose  ot  goods.  Yet  auctions  still 
account  for  the  bulk  ot  the  Dorotheum's 
business,  and  last  year  alone  about 
300,000   items  were  sold   to  bidders,   ot 


which  SO  percent  was  sold  to  professional 
dealers.  Since  more  than  two  thousand 
auctions  are  held  vearlv  in  the  Doro- 
theum, Vienna's  visitors  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  rind  one  scheduled  during  their 
stay.  For  major  auctions,  catalogues  are 
issued  in  advance;  one  may  obtain  them  by 
writing  to  the  Dorotheum,  Dorotheer- 
gasse  17,  1010  Vienna,  Austria. 

— Hans  Fantel 


was  the  caretaker  ot  the  church.  He  agreed 
to  let  us  see  the  relics,  which  feature  Saint 
Ivan's  sarcophagus,  decorated  with  visi- 
tors' offerings  of  coins  and  flowers.  After- 
ward we  decided  to  test  ourselves  at  the 
famed  peshtera. 

A  dirt  path  runs  uphill  behind  the  tomb 
to  the  cave.  The  mouth  yawns  deceptively 
large:  inside  there  is  room  enough  tor  six  to 
stand  single-file  before  the  floor  slopes  up 
to  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  through  which 
only  the  sinless  pass.  The  chill  and  dark- 
ness suggest  a  more  subterranean  and  sinis- 
ter place. 

Our  voices  reverberated  eerily  and  we 
tell  silent.  1  wondered  at  the  weight  oi  the 
great  stone  above  us.  Surek  it  would  dis- 
pose ot  us  quickly.  One  bv  one  we  began  to 
scale  the  sloping  wall.  The  remnants  of  a 
makeshift  ladder  carry  the  climber  over 
the  first  couple  ot  smooth  yards.  Then  one 
is  left  to  teel  tor  footholds  among  the  pro- 
truding rocks.  I  hurried  along,  eager  to 
escape  the  dankness.  My  lunch,  which 
contained  a  bottle  ot  orange-flavored  Bul- 
garian soda  pop,  clanked  against  the  wall, 


accelerating  my  pace  still  more.  When  I 
surfaced,  Anja,  who  had  preceded  me, 
beamed,  "Savsem  bez  greshna"  ("Com- 
pletely without  sin").  She  stood  by  the 
hole  grinning,  camera  ready,  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  her  husband.  "Of  this,"  she 
said,  "I  must  have  proof." 

— Katherine  Gleason 


Hans  Appenzeller 
Thinks  Jewels         ~ 

Anyone  who  buys  a  piece  of  my  jewel- 
ry should  be  able  to  talk  about  it  for 
ten  minutes,"  says  Hans  Appenzel- 
ler as  he  looks  over  the  pieces  in  his 
Madison  Avenue  gallery.  Certainly 
the  designer  has  no  problem  doing  this. 
The  tall,  fair,  thirty-six-year-old  Holland- 
er, who  got  his  latter-day  Bauhaus  training 
at  the  Gerrit  Rietveld  Academy,  in  Am- 
sterdam, is  first  and  foremost  a  conceptual- 
ist:  since  he  thinks  ot  each  design  as  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem,  there  is,  he  says,  "always 
a   story  behind   it."  Appenzeller  works 
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/eve  always  had  a  soft  spot 
in  our  heart  for  visionaries. 

100  years  ago,  these  visionaries  rocked,  shocked  and 
ndalized  Paris. 

They  were  branded  as  "Impressionists"  and  museums 
jsed  to  display  their  work. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  century  you  can  see  many  of 
paintings  that  caused  all 
fuss.  In  an  extraordinary 
libition  based  upon  the 
-iginal  shows  organized  by 
Impressionists 
mselves. 

AT&T  is  honored  to 
lg  you  The  New  Painting: 
)ressionism  1874 -1886 at 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
shington,  D.C.  (January  17- 
:il  6)  and  at  the  Fine  Arts 
seums  of  San  Francisco 
rill9-July6). 

This  show  is  truly  a 
jbration  of  vision— a  new 
on  that  changed  forever 
way  we  look  at  the  world. 

AT&T.  Bringing  you 
at  art.  And  great  artists. 
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Woman  with  a  Parasol-Madame  Monet  and  Her  Son,  Claude  Monet, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon. 
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across  a  wide  stylistic  range,  from  angular 
and  mechanical  to  free-form  and  organic; 
hut  in  each  of  his  coolly  beautiful  works, 
one  perceives  striking  intelligence  that 
delights  in  contradiction  and  contrast. 

Take,  for  example,  his  "Structured 
Metal"  collection  of  gold  and  silver 
brooches,  earrings,  and  cuffs.  "When  I 
came  to  America  in  1983,"  says  Appenzel- 
ler,  "I  wanted  to  break  my  industrial- 
design  conditioning.  In  Holland,  people 
tend  to  buy  an  idea.  Ostentation,  pure 
ornament,  is  frowned  on,  so  jewelry  de- 
signers sweat  blood  to  create  simple,  hand- 
made pieces  that  look  machine  made.  But 
I  didn't  want  to  use  any  prefab  sheet,  wire, 
or  tubing.  I  wanted  to  make  the  material 
myself,  something  totally  new."  With  this 
attitude  Appenzeller  created  a  rippling, 
rigid  basketweave  that  might  have  been 
torn  from  bolts  of  gold  and  silver  cloth. 

As  in  his  store  in  Amsterdam,  Appen- 
zeller has  designed  his  New  York  show- 
room to  be  a  permanent  and  continuous 
retrospective  of  his  work.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  elegant,  freestanding  cases;  it 
is  even  narrated  by  Acoustiguide.  Among 
the  highlights  are  the  elliptical  silver  Fold- 
ing Bracelet  (1974),  which  the  shape  of 
the  wrist  cleverly  helps  to  keep  shut  ("clos- 


ing principles"  fascinate  Appenzeller);  the 
Linear  Bracelet  (1981),  an  irregular  helix 
of  gold  that  orbits  up  the  arm;  the  "Twig" 
collection  pieces  (1984),  in  which  the 
"twigs"  are  entwined  around  circles  of 
gold;  and  a  sculptural  are  perdu  (lost  wax) 
collection  of  gold  and  silver  pins  and 
brace, ets  introduced  last  fall. 

Like  many  modernist  designers,  Appen- 


zeller rejects  the  lavish  use  of  gemstones  in 
what  he  calls  "display-case  jewelry."  He 
does  use  diamonds,  though — discreetly, 
and  mostly  tor  rings  in  which  settings  and 
stones  are  elegantly  integrated. 

In  addition  to  his  own  designs,  Appen- 
zeller also  sells  the  breathtaking  "tension" 
ring,  an  open  circle  of  platinum  bridged  by 
a  diamond;  the  stone  is  held  in  tension, 


Northern  Europe. 
Midnight  Buffet. 


Morning  through  Midnight  master  chefs  dazzle  you. 
with  delicacies  as  nonstop  as  the  summer  sun.  And  there's 
nothing  like  our  famous  Norwegian  Buffet  to  whet 
your  appetite  for  our  Voyage  Home.  Come  with 
a  staff  who  knows  their  homeland  the  best.  And  who  lavish  you  with  the  very  best 

Home  is  the  heart  of  Royal  Pampering  on  Royal 
Viking  Line! 

We  also  offer  a  heritage  of  Viking 
Adventuring  this  summer  on  a  series 
of  12 -day  cruises  to  the  North 
Cape  and  1 3  -day  sailings  through     j 
Russia/  Europe.  Fjords  frame  the       M     B  T)n 

Midnight  Sun  on  North  Cape 


Royal  Vikmg  Line  ships  are  of  Norwegian  Registry  and  Spirit 


impering. 
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without  prongs.  It  in  made  exclusively  by 
the  Niessing  Company  of  Germany.  "I  had 
always  dreamed  of  this  type  ot  setting," 
says  the  designer,  "but  didn't  know  how  to 
do  it.  Then  1  discovered  that  Niessing  had 
perfected  the  technique,  which  is  based  on 
the  singular  strength  ot  platinum.  1  sell 
their  designs  and  also  my  own  designs  that 
they  make.  1  like  the  concept  because  it 
hits  people  where  they  are  most  prejudiced 
about  jewelry."  The  same  can  be  said  of 
much  of  Appenzeller's  brilliantly — and 
deceptively — simple  work;  but  it  is  not 
bng  before  one's  surprise  yields  to  seduc- 
tion. — AnuVeu  DiNolo 


Dr.  Buedinq 


Takes  a  Bow 


One  measure  of  the  surging — or  at 
least  gently  lapping — interest  in 
chamber  music  in  this  country  has 
been  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  string  quartets  sell 
ing  their  services  to  the  public.  The  bible 
ot  the  classical-music  business — the  1985 
Musical  America  Intcrruitional  Directory — 
now  lists  seventy-six  quartets,  ranging 
from  the  celebrated  Juilliard  (see  page  68) 


A  native  of  Frank- 
furt w  uh  .in  M.  D.  in 
phai  ma<  ology,  Dr. 
Bueding  arrived  in 
Cleveland  in  1944 
with  a  passion  for 
playing,  and  listen 
ing  to,  string  quar- 
tets. Play  he  did, 
often  tor  medical. stu- 
dents at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  Univer- 
sity, but  listening 
was  in  short  supply. 

"I  spoke  to  a  lot  of 
my  colleagues  about 
a  chamber-music  so- 
il  ciety,"  Bueding  says 
with  a  faint  German 


and  Guameri  to  the  young  Chester  and 
American  string  quartets.  This  compares 
with  forty-nine  quartets  on  the  list  in 
1975,  and  twenty-one  in  1962. 

The  credit  for  such  growth  belongs  to  a 
small  band  of  audience  builders  who  have 
labored  tor  the  past  forty  years  in  their 
local  communities  to  sell  chamber  music. 
And  no  one  has  worked  harder,  or  with 
more  success,  than  the  Johnny  Appleseed 
of  presenters:  Dr.  Ernest  Bueding. 


accent.  "Some  thought  I  was  crazy.  A  lot 
of  them  wished  me  luck.  I  told  them  I 
needed  more  than  luck — 1  needed  them  to 
buy  tickets. "  His  Cleveland  Chamber  Mu- 
sic Society  broke  even  in  its  first  year 
(1947-48)  and  received  a  windfall  endow- 
ment a  few  years  later  from  a  local  cham- 
ber-music lover,  who  died  and  left  the 
group  $150,000. 

Dr.  Bueding  didn't  stay  around  to  enjoy 
it,  however.  His  career  took  him  to  the 


Northern  Europe. 
Midnight  Sun. 


Cruises.  Sail  round  trip  from  cosmo- 
politan Copenhagen  to  the  beauty  of 
Bergen  and  the  stave-steepled  village 
of  Norway  s  Flaam.  Russia/Europe 
uises  round  trip  from  Copenhagen  offer  Leningrad's  Treasures 

of  the  Hermitage. 

Old-world  capitals 
such  as  Stockholm, 
Amsterdam  and  Helsinki, 
Finland. 

Fares  from  $2,460 
to  $10,036.  Voyage 
Home  with  us! 

3-1 


ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  vour  travel  agent  todav  Check  here 
D  lor  vour  Northern  Europe  brochure  or  call  800-862-1133. 
In  Georgia,  404-2373526  Or  write  Roval  Viking  Line, 
One  Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  C  A  941 II 


Nan 


I     I,     '..Ml,     /,[, 


Trl.-ftr.onr 

Also  please  send  me  a  Preview  of  Royal  Viking's  world- 
wide destinations  I'm  interested  in    D  Panama  (  him/ 
a  (  b,„a  a  M,d,l,nan,an  D  Alaska  D  South  PtKific 
a  Auslmlia/N  Ztalani 

Cruise  Experience:     □  None     □  Royal  ViktnQ  Lm. 
a  Othet 

Foreign  Travel      D  Europe      D  Orient/South  Pacifu 
D  Mrxim     O  Caribbean     □  Now 
Preferred  Vacation  Length       \Hi-mdays     D  u-H  days 
CJ  is  days  ot  mon 
Age,     D2S«     Out,,     D.i+    5MNE06CS0100 
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You  can  be  a  guest  at  Wimbledon  and  play  on  Royal  courts. 
But  you  can't  play  golf  on  a  famous  36  hole  Tournament  of 
Champions  course.  Enjoy  five-star  cuisine  in  seven  restaurants. 
And  nightly  entertainment.  Get  pampered  at  a  lavish  spa.  Play 
on  Davis  Cup-quality  tennis  courts.  But  you  can  at  La  Costa. 

La  Costa.  It's  not  Wimbledon.  It's  a  whole  lot  more. 

For  information  and  reservations,  call  1-800-854-6564, 
in  California  1-800-542-6200,  or  utilize  a  fine  travel  agenr*' 

La  Costa.  One  of  the  world's  three  great  resorts. 


Louisiana  State  University  Medical 
School,  in  New  Orleans,  in  1954,  where 
he  found  "a  little  interest  in  opera"  hut  not 
much  else.  Nonetheless,  he  founded  the 
New  Orleans  Friends  of  Music  in  1956, 
and  under  its  banner  he  brought  the  Juil- 
liard  to  the  city  regularly. 

When  in  1960  Johns  Hopkins  beck- 
oned, his  wife,  Rava,  made  him  promise  to 
give  up  his  second  career  as  an  impresario. 
"For  five  years  I  was  a  good  boy,  but  then 
some  of  my  colleagues  complained  to  me 
that  Baltimore  was  a  cultural  desert.  'It 
will  remain  one  unless  we  do  something 
about  it,'  I  said."  And  so  was  born  the 
Shriver  Hall  Concert  Series,  on  the  Johns 
Hopkins  campus.  Again,  the  Juilliard  were 
regular  visitors. 

He  is  the 

Johnny  Appleseed  of 

chamber  music. 

Now  seventy-five,  with  a  good  bowing 
arm  (he  plays  the  viola)  and  arthritis-free 
fingers,  Bueding  is  ready  to  pass  the  torch. 
"I'll  be  happy  to  give  advice  to  any  city 
that  wants  it  on  how  to  start  a  chamber 
society,"  he  says.  "The  most  important 
lesson  to  learn  is  that  if  you  make  convert 
to  chamber  music,  they  will  stay  with  you 
always,  and  they  will  make  other  con- 
verts." — David  Rubin 

Save  the  Bodleian 

Oxford  University's  Bodleian,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  libraries  in  the  world  and  a 
great  British  treasure,  is  suffering.  The 
problem  is  lack  ot  money.  Margaret 
Thatcher's  government  keeps  cutting  the 
budget  for  higher  education,  which  hurts 
all  British  universities  but  particularly  in- 
jures the  Oxtord  library  because  of  the 
great  age  of  the  building  and  its  invaluable 
contents. 

The  original  Bodleian  building  is  a  mag- 
nificent quadrangle  ot  honey-colored 
stone  built  in  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  a 
contemporary  ot  William  Shakespeare. 
Among  the  library's  holdings  are  the 
world's  finest  collection  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts; the  earliest  manuscript  of  the  Song 
of  RoLind;  and  the  only  copy  ot  Shake- 
speare's Venus  and  Adonis.  Its  function  as  a 
museum  notwithstanding,  the  Bodleian  is 
a  busv  research  library  with  a  number  of 
serious  ailments  and  not  enough  funds  to 
cure  them.  A  ventilation  system,  which 
(Continued  on  page  1 14) 
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his  outstanding  estate  comprises  V/i  superbly  landscaped  acres  with  over  600  feet  of  private 
eachfront  on  the  Atlantic,  crowned  with  a  palatial  Regency-style  residence  boasting  35,000  + 
\  ft.  of  living  space  augmented  by  10,500  +  sq.  ft.  of  combined  basement  and  outdoor 
ving  space.  14  major  rooms  with  exquisite  appointments  such  as  floors  of  rare  and  imported 
larble,  crystal  chandeliers  and  carved  marble  fireplaces.  Terraced,  heated  saltwater  pool; 
aretaker's  cottage;  cabana;  attached  6-car  garage.  Brochure  #C3- 108 


SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 

55  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480.  Tel:  305/659-3555 


AUCTIONS 


We  seldom  have  space  for  everything  wor- 
thy of  attention,  hut  a  few  outstanding 
works  put  up  at  auction  this  past  season 
deserve  at  least  this  brief  mention. 

Even  the  summer  sun  must  have 
blanched  at  the  orotund  brilliance  of  a 
gold  baptismal  font,  made  in  1797-98  by 
the  goldsmith  Paul  Storr  to  celebrate  the 
christening  of  the  duke  of  Portland's 
grandson.  Not  seen  publicly  since  1915, 
the  font  is  an  incredible  piece  of  metal- 
work  for  which  Armitage  paid  $1,320, 106 
at  Christie's  London  in  July,  the  world 
record  for  a  gold  cbject.  The  design  of  the 
piece  was  long  ascribed  to  John  Flaxman, 
the  celebrated  classical  revivalist,  until  it 
was  discovered  to  be  the  work  of  Hum- 
phrey Repton,  a  well-known  late-eigh- 
teenth-century designer  of  landscapes. 
When  the  Times  of  London  reported  the 
auction,  a  reader  wrote  to  Christie's,  refer- 
ring the  experts  to  one  of  Repton's  books, 
in  which  he  mentions  working  on  the 
font. 

Since  fewer  than  ten  documented  works 
by  Chippendale  have  been  auctioned  over 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  appearance  at 


Atypical  Chippendale,  sold  at  Christie's. 

Christie's  New  York  on  October  26  of  a 
pair  of  1 774  commodes  firmly  attributed  to 
the  master  was  newsworthy  (as  was  the 
price  they  fetched,  $242,000).  Not  your 
typically  ornate  Chippendales,  these  late 
pieces  are  the  product  of  a  more  restrained 


The  highlights 

of  the  season,  the  pick 

of  january 


Boy  Blowing  on  a  Firebrand,  by  Adam  de 
Coster,  in  the  Sotheby' s  January  J 6  old-mas- 
ters sale. 

(dare  I  say  refined?)  approach,  in  which 
the  shaping  ot  volumes  and  the  fine  mar- 
quetry achieve  an  altogether  marvelous 
and  distinctive  effect. 

The  seventy-five  exquisite  miniature 
automata,  carved  hardstones,  and  other 
works  by  Faberge  from  the  extraordinary 
Clore  collection,  sold  by  Christie's  Gene- 
va on  November  13,  generated  not  only  a 
lot  of  excitement  but  also  more  than  three 
million  Swiss  francs.  The  more  of  this  stuff 
we  see,  the  more  we  stand  in  awe  of  Faber- 
ge's  fecund  imagination  and  his  unparal- 
leled sensitivity  to  materials.  An  especial- 
ly striking  example  is  the  artist's  miniature 
Louis  XVI  secretaire  a  abattant  in  guilloche 
enamel  and  multicolored,  gold-mounted 
agate. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
January  8,  1986.  Nineteenth-century 
furniture,  decorations,  and  paintings.  As 

Doyle  sales  go,  this  is  small  beer.  One 
standout:  .i  Tittam  Favrile  glass-and 
bronze  lamp  in  the  relatively  uncommon 
"Cherry  Tree"  pattern,  estimated  at 
$25,000  to  $40,000,  which  is  about  what 
two  similar  lamps  fetched  at  Christie's  in 
each  of  the  last  two  seasons.  The  consign- 


or picked  it  up  for  $400  in  1959,  which 
means  that  with  any  luck  at  all  he  should 
realize  an  almost  20  percent  compounded 
annual  rate  of  return.  Eat  your  heart  out, 
Wall  Street! 

New  York — Christie's,  January  15, 
1986.  Important  old  masters.  Sotheby's, 
January  16,  1986.  Important  old  mas- 
ters. The  big  two  are  going  head  to  head 
here,  and  the  orientations  of  the  two  sales 
are  so  subtly  different  that  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
dict which  will  have  the  greater  success. 
The  Christie's  sale  has  an  interesting 
selection  ot  unusual  early-seventeenth- 
century  South  American  Dutch  colonial 
works,  in  addition  to  solid  Hondecoeters, 
Van  der  Asts,  and  other  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch  masters.  There  will  also  be 
important  Italian  religious  paintings, 
noteworthy  Spanish  still  lifes  and  portrai- 
ture, and,  as  a  piece  de  resistance,  a  quite 
dignified  Velazquez.  Meanwhile,  across 
town,  look  forward  to  Hobbema,  Cranach 
the  Elder,  and  Davidsz  de  Heem  and  other 
baroque  luminaries.  One  work  in  particu- 
lar, by  Adam  de  Coster,  a  Flemish  follower 
of  Caravaggio  who  learned  something  of 
his  master's  style  if  little  of  his  animated 
lustiness,  is  especially  curious:  what  is  this 
little  torcher  up  to,  why  is  he  dressed  in  the 
outlandish  costume,  and  why  the  dangling 
cord  in  front  of  the  fire? 

New'  York — Sotheby's,  January  26, 
1986.  Important  English  furniture.  The 

featured  items  in  this  auction  will  be  a 
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AUCTIONS 


group  of  extraordinary  midcighteenth 
century  furniture,  some  ol  the  pieces  rea 
tured  many  moons  ago  in  the  ( 'ormoissew 


Rare  Tiffany  at  Do^k,  /anuar>  8. 

Yearbook  ot  W54,  from  the  matchless  col- 
le(  tionofJeromeNeuhoff,  a  Long  Islander 
who  has  donated  major  pieces  to  at  least 
twenty  museums. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  January  30-Fetv 
ruary  1,  1986.  Important  American  fur- 
niture and  folk  art.  This  annual  event  is 
always  the  Americana  pacesetter  tor  the 
season.  Exceptional  pieces  from  two  major 
collections  will  attract  the  smart  money: 
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A  masterly  Faberge  miniature  secretaire, 
part  of  the  Clore  collection  sold  in  Geneva. 

some  forty  lots  of  Queen  Anne  and  Chip- 
pendale-style furniture  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  John  Berger;  and  twenty  lots  of 
Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  and  Federal- 
style  furniture  from  the  Alice  Darlington 
collection — an  altogether  remarkable 
lineup. 

B;y  ]im  Lyons 


Gallery  publications: 
Carpels  of  China  and 
lis  Border  Regions,  $95; 
Han  Dynasty  Impressions 
206  BC-  221  AD,  $22.50. 


L.  Ming  Dnasty 
1368-16  HH  AD. 
Huang  Huali 
Height:  56" 


Dulany's  Gallery 
offers  a  fine 
collection  of 
oriental  works 
of  art  including 
early  Chinese 
furniture  and 
carpets. 

Dulany's  Gallery 
183  Oakland 
Birmingham,  MI  48009 
313  645  2233 


Dulany's 


Americas  most  prestigious  antiques  show! 

WINTER 


a  benefit  for 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SET  TLEM 


tiaues 


I        SHOW 


January  26  through  February  3,  1986 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street,  New  York  City 

Daily:  eleven  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  Sundays:  one  p.m.  to  six  p.m 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Patrons'  Reception: 


Friday,  January  24,  five  p.m.  Tickets  $250  per  person 

The  Preview  Party: 

Friday,  January  24,  six-thirty  to  nine  p.m.  Tickets  $150  per  person 

Loan  Exhibition: 

THE  ART  OF  PLAY,  19th  Century  American  Toys. 

Presented  by  The  Magazine  ANTIQUES.  Sandra  J.  Brant,  curator 


To  order  tickets,  or  for  brochure  with  complete  information: 

Benefit  Office — East  Side  House  Settlement 

3.37  Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  10454  •  (212)  665-5250 
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THE  WORLD  IN  A  SONG 

Captured  by  the  soprano  Arleen  Auger. 
By  Barbara  Jepson 


I 


"I  think  it's  very  important  to  Iceep  the  sense  of  intimacy 


Arleen  Auger  is  the  consummate  concert 
singer — one  of  those  rare  beings  who  can 
make  a  part  in  an  oratorio  or  a  character  in 
an  art  song  come  vibrantly  to  life  purely  by 
means  ot  musicianship  and  interpretive 
delicacy.  Her  voice  changes  tone  and 
timbre  frequently,  mellifluous  one  mo- 
ment, dark-hued  and  earthy  the  next. 
Even  in  conversation,  she  is  a  vocal  cha- 
meleon. At  an  elegant  midtown  Manhat- 
tan tearoom,  the  auburn-haired  Califor- 
nian  cringes  as  the  waitress  t;  kes  her 
order.  "She  has  a  cold,"  the  singer 
exclaims  in  mock  panic  after  the  woman 
makes  her  exit.  "Stay  away  from  me!  Don't 
touch  my  cup!"  For  an  instant,  she  is  trans 


formed  into  a  cartoon  ot 
the  tlutterv  diva. 

She  is  something 
quite  different  when  she 
comes  onstage  to  reveal 
her  ravishing,  crystal- 
clear,  lyric  soprano.  Al- 
though she  frequently 
records  and  performs 
eighteenth-cent  u- 
ry-opera  roles,  her  real 
element  is  the  concert 
platform.  "A  concert 
singer  must  perform 
more  intensely  than  an 
opera  singer, "  she  main- 
tains. "An  opera  singer 
has  all  the  trappings  of 
costumes,  scenery,  and 
makeup  that  help  to 
create  illusions." 

Arleen  Auger's  par- 
ticular brand  of  magic 
has  been  known  for 
some  time  to  American 
cognoscenti  through 
her  recordings.  That  a 
broader  public  in  the 
United  States  has  only 
recently  discovered  her 
talents  is  one  ot  those 
flukes  ot  the  music  busi- 
ness. Her  former  mar- 
riage, to  a  German  im- 
presario, kept  her  career  centered  in  Eu- 
rope for  sixteen  years,  and  her  manage- 
ment in  the  United  States  treated  her  with 
indifference.  In  tact,  when  she  arrived  in 
New  1  ork  tor  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut,  in  N7S,  her  agent  at  the  prestigious 
Columbia  Artists  firm  didn't  bother  to 
contact  her  and  tailed  even  to  recognize 
her  when  they  met  one  day  on  the  street. 
These  day-.  Auger  is  all  over  the  musi- 
cal map.  Last  season,  there  were  debuts 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  New 
Yotk  Philharmonic,  and  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony. This  month,  she  appears  as  soloist 
in  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 


ot  the  early-music  specialist  Christopher 
Hogwood.  The  next  tew  months  will  find 
her  on  stages  and  recording  in  this  coun- 
try, Canada,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Colleagues  are  no  less  disarmed  by  her 
artistry  than  are  critics  and  audiences.  "I'll 
never  forget  the  first  rehearsal  we  had 
together,"  savs  John  Nelson,  music  direc- 
tor ot  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  who  led 
the  soprano  in  Mozart's  "Exsultate,  Jubi- 
late" at  the  1983  Aspen  Music  Festival.  "It 
was  just  the  two  ot  us,  1  at  the  piano. 
Usually,  a  first  rehearsal  is  just  a  run- 
through — a  chance  tor  conductor  and  so- 
loist to  get  acquainted.  But  she  began  to 
sing,  and  she  never  took  her  eyes  off  me. 
Her  intensity  was  extraordinary.  Her  sing- 
ing was  overwhelmingly  beautiful.  She 
gives  so  much." 

Nowhere  are  Auger's  communicative 
powers  more  evident  than  in  her  recitals  of 
art  songs,  such  as  the  one  scheduled  tor 
January  22  in  the  excellent  series  "The 
Mastersingers,"  at  Manhattan's  92nd 
Street  Y.  It  is  a  pity  that  programs  ot  this 
kind  are  not  more  frequent  here;  but  while 
such  legendary  artists  as  Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
and  Elly  Ameling  have  long  had  a  follow- 
ing in  this  country,  many  Americans  still 
view  song  recitals  as  stuffy  and  esoteric. 
Like  caviar  and  truffles,  the  art  song  is  an 
acquired  taste,  though  one  that  can  easily 
become  addictive.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
genre  are  the  lieder  of  nineteenth-century 
Germany,  inspired  by  the  poetry  of  Goe- 
the, Heine,  and  other  Romantics. 

As  Auger's  American  recital  debut,  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  in  1984,  proved,  the  art- 
ist knows  how  to  convey  the  underlying 
mood  and  textual  nuances  of  songs  by 
Mozart,  Schumann,  Debussy,  and  Strauss 
with  the  emotional  fluency  of  a  Method 
actor  and  the  concentrated  expression  of  a 
minimalist  painter.  In  his  review  ot  the 
concert,  Donal  Henahan  ot  the  New  York 
Times  noted  that  it  "took  a  subtle  sense  of 
theater  to  find  just  the  right  wry  but  touch- 
ing tone  for  Mozart's  'Als  Luise,'  in  which 
a  betrayed  woman   .    .    .    burns  her  lover's 
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letters.  .  .  .  But  then  Miss  Auger  made 
a  hilarious  thing  of  Philine's  [in  Schu- 
mann's]  'Singet  nicht  in  Trauertone,' 
touching  the  song  lighth  and  blithely  but 
stopping  well  short  of  coyness."  Peter  G. 
Davis,  the  music  critic  of  New  York  maga- 
zine, wrote  of  her  "luscious,  smoothly 
rounded,  cuddly  tone  that  floats  comfort- 
ably on  the  breath  and  negotiates  every 
difficulty  with  the  ease  and  purity  of  a  fine- 
ly tuned  instrument." 

Offstage,  the  forty-six-year-old  sopra- 

Like  caviar,  the  art  song  is 
an  acquired  taste  that 
can  become  addictive. 

no,  whose  voluptuousness  recalls  that  of 
ancient  fertility  goddesses,  is  anything  but 
a  prima  donna.  She  speaks  candidly  about 
the  ups  and  downs  of  her  career,  punctuat- 
ing her  remarks  with  a  repertoire  of  laughs 
ranging  from  a  bell-like  tinkle  to  a  deep, 
sardonic  chuckle.  Her  unpretentious  de- 
meanor is  in  perfect  accord  with  her  ap- 
proach to  the  art  song. 

"Most  of  the  literature  was  written  for 
personal  enjoyment,"  she  declares,  "for 
small  gatherings  of  people  in  their  homes. 
I  think  it's  very  important  to  keep  this 
sense  of  intimacy — of  one-to-one  commu- 
nication— even  though  we  must  sing  in 
larger  halls  today.  Unfortunately,  since 
World  War  II,  a  number  of  artists  have 
made  the  art-song  recital  a  very  elitist,  cult 
experience.  You  come  in,"  she  continues, 
lowering  her  voice  to  convey  hushed  rev- 
erence, "and  worship  the  artist  and  com- 
poser. You  dare  not  clap  in  the  wrong  place 
or  sigh  with  pleasure.  That  sort  of  atmo- 
sphere is  something  I'm  trying  to  avoid." 

Back  in  1967,  when  Auger,  who  was 
then  teaching  first  grade,  won  a  California 
contest  that  entitled  her  to  an  audition 
with  the  Vienna  Volksoper,  her  artistic 
goals  were  less  clearly  defined.  "Ambi- 
tions.1" says  the  soprano.  "I  didn't  have 
am  when  I  entered  the  contest  except  to 
win  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  I  was 
broke!    I   never  expected  first  prize." 

A  minister's  daughter,  she  had  studied 
voice,  violin,  and  piano  extensively  but 
had  done  most  of  her  singing  until  then  at 
community  gatherings  or  in  church.  Her 
tryout  at  the  Volksoper  was  so  impressive, 
however,  that  she  was  asked  to  audition 
for  the  more  prestigious  Vienna  State 
Opera  the  next  day.  Although  she  spoke 
no  German  and  lacked  professional  oper- 
atic experience,  she  was  quickly  offered  a 
contract.  "The  only  role  I  knew  was  the 
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Queen  of  the  Night,  in  Mozart's  Magic 
Flute."  Auger  recalls.  "It  just  SO  happened 
that  was  what  they  needed." 

In  L970  ^he  discovered  her  affinity  for 
art  song  when  Erik  Werba,  the  noted 
Viennese  accompanist,  invited  her  to  sing 
Hugo  Wolf's  taxing  ludienisches  Liederbuch 
at  an  annual  recital  series  he  gave  at  the 
late  composer's  summer  house.  Like  any 
other  voice  student,  she  had  looked  at  the 
art-song   literature   in  earlier  years,   hut 

"I  knew  one  role:  the  Queen  of 
the  Night.  It  so  happens  that 
was  what  Vienna  needed. " 

now,  tor  the  first  time,  she  hegan  to  fall 
under  its  ever-varied,  poetic  spell.  Her  fre- 
quent collaborations  with  the  Bach  spe- 
cialist and  conductor  Helmuth  Rilling  be- 
gan— more  or  le>s  b\  accident — tour  years 
later,  when  an  ensemble  he  was  taking  to 
Japan  desperately  needed  a  soprano  at  the 
last  minute.  Auger  came  to  the  rescue, 
learning  her  part  in  Bach's  St.  Mattheir 
Passion  on  the  plane. 

Her  first  decade  in  Europe  had  its  share 
of  frustrations,  too.  One  problem  was  the 
tendency  of  certain  performing  organiza- 
tions to  typecast  her  as  a  specialist  in  a  par- 
ticular genre.  "The  radio  stations  in  Ger- 
many  are  especially  insular,"  she  explains. 
"Each  one  has  different  departments  for 
sacred,  secular,  light  music,  and  so  on — 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  In  the 
operatic  arena,  her  height  was  a  stumbling 
block.  "Even  when  I  was  starvingly  thin," 
concedes  the  statuesque  soprano,  "I  was 
tall  tor  my  category  of  voice.  I  had  a  light, 
lyric  coloratura  soprano  and  should  have 
been  singing  soubrettes,  but  I  was  not  the 
type  to  play  those  roles  onstage.  I'm  more 
easily  cast  as  a  woman  than  a  girl,  and  I 
always  was  that  way.  Then,  too,"  she  adds 
with  a  grin,  "many  tenors  come  up  to  my 
shoulder."  (Auger  stands  five  foot  eight.) 

Auger  left  the  Vienna  State  Opera  in 
I974,  and  the  focus  ofher  activities  shifted 
increasingly  to  concert  singing.  She  per- 
formed and  recorded  throughout  Europe 
with  such  eminent  maestros  as  Claudio 
Abbado,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Bernard  Hai- 
tink,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 
(Her  extensive  discography  lists  over  120 
albums,  many  of  them  on  European  labels 
gradually  becoming  available  here.  A  Tel- 
dec  recording  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of 
Amsterdam  under  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt 
provides  a  good  introduction  to  her  artis- 
trv,  though  the  work  is  hardly  a  star  vehi- 
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cle  for  the  soprano.  A  solo  disc  for  Delos, 
featuring  Auger  in  arias  by  Bach  and  Han- 
del with  Gerard  Schwarr  and  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Orchestra,  is  just  out;  so  is  a  new 
Don  Giovanni,  on  Ariola,  on  which  she 
sings  Donna  Elvira.  A  recital  with  the 
soprano  and  the  pianist  Irwin  Gage  in 
songs  of  Mo:art,  Wolf,  and  Strauss  is  due 
from  CBS  in  February. ) 

Despite  her  successes  in  Europe,  her 
American  career  continued  to  languish 
until  fortune  intervened  again:  Rilling  en- 
gaged her  for  the  1980  Oregon  Bach  Festi- 
val, where  she  was  heard  by  Blanche 
Moyse,  the  director  of  the  New  England 
Bach  Festival.  Moyse,  who  likens  Auger's 
voice  to  "that  of  an  angel,"  booked  the 
soprano  tor  concerts  in  the  Northeast  for 
the  ti  >llowing  season.  There,  she  was  heard 
and  quickly  signed  up  by  Hamlen  Landau, 
now  IMG,  her  current  management, 
which  has  had  no  trouble  finding  her  en- 
gagements in  this  country.  "I'm  ready 
vocally,  emotionally,  and  professionally 
for  the  challenges  that  are  open  to  me 
now,"  Auger  declares.  "I  have  twenty 
years  of  hard  work  on  the  slow  burner 
behind  me." 

Today,  Auger  has  the  diversified  career 

Auger  learned  her  part  in 

the  St.  Matthew  Passion 

on  a  plane  en  route  to  Japan. 

she  has  long  sought.  She  has  not  given  up 
opera;  last  summer,  she  sang  the  title  role 
in  Handel's  Alcina  with  the  Opera  Stage 
company  in  London,  to  such  great  acclaim 
that  the  production  w  ill  be  revived  in  Los 
Angeles  in  November.  (It  has  also  been 
recorded,  by  Angel  EMI,  for  imminent 
release.)  As  the  glittering  sorceress  who 
turns  men  into  wild  beasts,  she  is  sure  to 
dazzle  the  folks  back  home  in  California 
and  anyone  else  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
her.  But  outings  like  this  are  frosting  on  a 
different  sort  of  cake.  Auger's  is  not  the 
kind  of  voice  or  style  predestined  tor  the 
hurlyburly  of  mainstream  opera-house 
theatrics.  Indeed,  most  of  her  busy  sched- 
ule is  devoted  to  orchestral  dates  and  song 
recitals  from  Vienna  to  Atlanta,  Paris  to 
New  York.  These  appearances  will  ensure 
that  when  the  music  historians  write  the 
chronicle  of  song  in  the  1980s,  they  will 
count  Arleen  Auger  among  the  handful 
who  captivate  audiences  with  their  subtle, 
expressive  vocal  artistry.  D 

Barbara  Jepson  won  a  1 985  ASCAP-Devms 
Taylor  Award  for  music  journalism. 
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RUMINATIONS  ON  THE  BEST  OF  THEM 

Nuts  arc  festive,  mysterious,  symbolic,  and  supremely  versatile.  In  prehis- 
toric times  they  were  a  dietary  staple,  and  they  still  are  in  some  places;  hut 
the  changed  value  of  human  labor — to  grow  and  market  them  takes  a  lot  of 
work — has  turned  them  into  a  luxury  food  in  the  Western  world. 

They  have  always  deserved  a  place  on  a  full  menu.  For  the  English  author 
and  connoisseur  Edward  Bunyard,  nuts  played  only  one  role:  an  accompani- 
ment to  wine  as  part  of  dessert.  Writing  of  English  cobs  (hazelnuts),  hand- 
some in  their  "russet  livery, "  he  advised  that  the  husk  should  not  be  removed 
before  they  were  brought  to  the  table,  "as  it  is  a  decoration,  and  nothing 
which  facilitates  the  leisurely  consumption  of  nuts  is  to  be  discouraged.  The 
quiet  selection,  removal  of  the  husk,  and  leisurely  handling  in  the  crackers 
are  nineteenth-century  virtues  deserving  all  encouragement." 

Not  all  nineteenth-century  epicures  prized  these  virtues.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Charles  Pierce,  the  maitre  d'hotel  to  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor in  London,  whose  gossipy  book  The  Household  Manager  enjoyed  a  vogue 
in  the  1860s,  that  in  the  grandest  houses  nuts  were  shelled  and  peeled  and 

BY  ALAN  DAVIDSON 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LESLIE  SZABO 
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rhen  served  up  in  bowls  of  salted  water,  so  that  diners  had  no  work 
to  do,  not  even  adding  salt. 

Bunyard's  essay  on  nuts  in  The  Anatomy  of  Dessert  was  written 
in  1929,  long  before  the  advent  of  fast  foods.  It  breathes  the  spirit 

(of  the  previous  century,  when  dessert  and  port  were  a  lengthy  and 
treasured  ritual  and  classical  allusions  were  bandied  to  and  fro 
within  easethat  would  be  disconcerting  at  a  1980s  dinner  table. 
After  quoting  the  author  Eupolis,  who  recommends  Naxian 
almonds  with  Naxian  wine,  he  refers  blandly  to  "lines  too  well 
known  to  need  quotation"  from  Phrynichus,  Heraclitus  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Plutarch. 

Hmm.  We  all  will  have  to  struggle  to  identify  Phrynichus. 
Bunyard's  words,  though,  are  a  reminder  that  our  Western  atti- 
tudes toward  nuts  derive  largely  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
antiquity.  It  is  from  them  that  we  inherit  the  idea  that  nuts  and 
wine  go  together  and  that  nuts  are  to  be  savored  with  discrimina- 
tion and  relish — that  they  are  a  matter  for  the  connoisseur. 

Mixed  up  with  this  conception  are  two  less  hedonistic  but 
equally  prevalent  beliefs.  One  is  that  nuts  loomed  large  in  the  diet 
of  the  anthropoids  who  preceded  the  human  race  and  are  there- 
fore a  particularly  "natural"  food.  The  other  is  that  they  are 
exceptionally  nutritious — as  indeed  most  of  them  are.  Both  these 
notions  have  conspired  to  give  nuts  a  unique  status  among  vege- 
tarians, to  mention  only  one  group.  Let  us  accept  the  healthful 
properties  of  nuts  with  no  further  ado!  In  this  essay  I  shall  concen- 
trate on  the  pleasures  that  nuts  afford. 

The  mystique  of  nuts  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  aesthetic 
qualities/sluts  are  packaged  by  nature,  often  in  an  exquisite  man- 


ner. The  eggshell  may  be  nature's  finest  container,  and  it  certain- 
ly scores  top  marks  for  delicacy,  but  it  is  not  impermeable,  and  the 
debris  of  a  broken  eggshell  is  unattractive.  Nutshells  are  stronger 
and  provide  interesting  debris,  as  a  multitude  of  still-life  paintings 
atrot.  Cracking  a  nut  open  is  a  uniquely  satisfying  experience. 
No  one  has  seen  the  nut  before,  and  nothing  from  the  outside 
world  has  touched  it;  it  has  an  unrivaled  virginity. 

The  nut  also  represents  power.  Because  it  is  a  fruit,  a  nut  is  a 
tree  in  embryo.  A  Brazil  nut,  for  example,  is  capable  of  becoming 
a  giant  of  the  jungle  towering  1 50  feet  up  and  dwarfing  the  castan- 
heiros  who  quickly  but  cautiously  gather  its  huge  seedcases  as  they 
plummet  to  the  ground.  This  thought,  it  it  comes  to  mind  yvhen  a 
Brazil  nut  is  popped  into  the  mouth,  can  be  a  source  of  additional 
pleasure  tor  those  of  a  romantic  and  imaginative  cast  of  mind. 

Such  persons  will  also  take  pleasure  in  the  resemblance 
between  li  walnut  kernel  and  rhe  human  branr'and  in  other 
aspects  of  nut  symbolism.  Max  Ernst's  disturbing  painting  Oedipus 
Rex — so  disturbing  that  I  am  not  even  going  to  describe  it — opens 
a  window  on  one  such  aspect.  An  examination  of  the  various  uses 
of  the  word  "nut"  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  brings  others  of 
a  less  sinister  character-to  light.  The  old  use  of  "nuts"  to  mean 
"sources  of  delight,"  as  in  "To  see  me  here  would  be  simply 
nuts  to  her,"  is  pleasantly  straightforward.  It  seems  more 
appropriate  than  the  modern  "Nuts  to  you,"  which 
invites  the  question  "What  are'these  nuts  that  are 
unwelcome'"  Terhaps  there  is  some  connection 
with  the  odd  colonial  usage  whereby  "nut,"  at 
least  in  Australia,  signified  "a  long,  lank, 


Nuts  should  be  consumed  at  one's  leisure;  they  are  i  /ten  savored  with  dessert  or,  ajter  it,  uith  a  glass  of  port 
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HE  NUT  REPRESENTS 
POWER.  BECAUSE  IT  IS  A  FRUIT 
IT  IS  A  TREE  IN  EMBRYO. 
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Nut 

ALMOND 

BRAZIL  NUT 

CASHEW  NUT 

CHESTNUT 

MACADAMIA 
NUT 

IT.  WIT 

(or  groundnut) 

PECAN 

PISTACHIO 

PINE  NUT 
(or  pignon ) 

WALNUT 


Grows  In 

California;  Spain 

Brazil;  in  the  wild 

India;  Afi  i<  a;  Southeasi  Asia; 
Brazil 

Europe;  parts  o(  Asia 
Australia;  1  law  lii 

I  I.S.A  (espe<  ialh,  \  irginia 
and  i.  ieorgia);  Africa;  Asia; 
1  .mil  America 

I    S   \    (south  and  central) 

Iran,  Turkey;  C  lalifornia 


North  Africa;  Italy;  Mexico; 
i.  'hin.i,  southwest  I  I.S.A. 


California;  Turkey  and  Greece; 
C  'hina.  Soviet  I  'mon 


THE  TOP  TEN 

Top  Ni  1  For       At  Its  Best 


Flavoring  powei 


I -1.1  entrk  it\  . 
oui  ol  end  ol  fruii ) 

Starch  content 


All  -around  r n  hnes; 
Nutritional  quality 

Oil  content 

Color 

Pi  ice  and  protein 
Sculptural  quality 


"( ireen";  roasted  anc 
salted,  in  marzipan 

Fot  dessert 


Roasted  and  salted;  in 
confectionery 

Roasted;  in  i  hestnut 
puree;  as  marrons  gla<  & 

Roasted  and  salted 


In  homemade  crunchy 
peanut  butter 


For  dessert;  in  pei  an 
pie 

As  garnish  and 
decoration;  in  ice 
( ream 

In  pilau  dishes,  Italian 
sweets,  and  teas  Arab 
style 

For  dessert;  in  cakes; 
pickled,  English  style 


Home  Dei.ivi  k\ 

'I  uke's  Almond  Acres,  1  1281  S.  I  a<  |,h 
Reedley,  CA  93654;  209  638  5483 

'Torn  Rant  h,  1  1 22  Fourth  St 

San  Rafael,  ( IA  94901;  415-457-2080 

'Squire's  Choice,  55  South  Mam  St. 
Vardlev,  PA  19067;  800-523-6163 

I  orti  Brothers,  5770Freeport  Blvd.,  Suite  66 
Sa«  ramento.CA  95822;  916-391-0300 

Hawaiian  Holiday  Macadamia  Nut  Co.,  Box  707 
Honokaa,  HI  96727;  800-367-5150 

Surry  Shop,  10208  Ranger  Rd. 

Fairfax,  VA  22030;  703- 585-7  368 


' Farnsworth's  Gourmet,  Box  298 
Carlisle,  MA  01  741;  617-369-2066 

'Nuts  on  (dark,  5830  N.  Clark  St. 
Chicago,  1L  6061  3;  800-336-NUTS 


'Torn  Ranch 

(See  above) 


'  I  hese  sources  carry  a  variety  ot  nuts;  request  a  catalogue 


lantern-jawed,  whiskerless,  colonial  youth";  or  with  "nut"  mean- 
ing "crackpot." 

Such  ruminations  take  second  place  for  most  of  us  to  the  palpa- 
ble pleasures  of  eating  nuts.  These  have  become  more  readily 
available  thanks  to  modern  techniques  of  preservation.  Most  nuts 
keep  and  travel  well,  especially  in  the  shell,  but  they  do  become 
stale  and  even  rancid  in  time.  And  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world 
where  all,  even  a  majority,  of  the  choicest  nuts  grow.  (The  two 
Georgias,  one  for  each  superpower,  do  quite  well,  and  California 
and  Turkey  are  good  producers,  but  even  these  favored  regions 
can  score  only  about  half  marks. )  In  the  past,  the  connoisseur  of 
nuts  faced  serious  problems.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  shell  and  pro- 
cess nuts  where  they  are  grown  and  to  vacuum-pack  them  so  that 
they  stay  fresh  long  enough  to  travel  halfway  round  the  world. 

These  problems,  by  the  way,  have  never  bothered  the  French, 
who  remain  convinced  that  three  excellent  nuts — the  walnut, 
the  almond,  and  the  hazelnut — grow  in  France,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  the  matter.  (Well,  maybe  four,  since  they  do  prize  their 
best  chestnuts,  the  famous  marrons.)  French  connoisseurship  is 
shown  mainly  in  the  consumption  of  the  three  nuts  in  fresh  or 
"green"  (not  fully  ripe)  form  and  by  the  unrivaled  ability  of  the 
French  to  distinguish  among  varieties.  They  discriminate  among 
a  score  of  walnuts,  for  example,  that  range  from  the  very  large 
Bijou,  of  the  Grenoble  area,  to  the  small  Noix  noisette,  just  the 
size  of  a  hazelnut. 

My  list  of  the  top  ten  nuts  (see  box)  contains  one  surprise  for 
Phrynichus,  and  indeed  tor  Bunyard:  the  recently  "discovered" 

macadamia  nut,  the  one  food  indigenous  to  Australasia  that 


has  acquired  the  status  of  an  international  delicacy.  It  received  its 
botanical  name,  honoring  Dr.  John  Macadam,  in  Melbourne  in 
1856;  but  only  in  the  last  few  decades,  when  plantations  of 
improved  varieties  in  Hawaii  have  multiplied,  has  it  rocketed  to 
stardom.  The  rapidity  of  its  climb  to  fame  suggests  that  other 
obscure  nuts  may  have  a  bright  future  in  the  next  century. 

My  list  also  includes  one  entry  that  is  not  really  a  nut  at  all  but 
the  seed  oi  a  legume:  the  peanut.  The  problem  of  defining  "nut" 
fascinates  botanists  but  is  a  real  bore  tor  the  average  person.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  though,  what  people  want  to  call  nuts  are 
nuts — even  it  that  includes  the  Chinese  water  chestnut  (which  is 
a  bulb)  and  the  chufa  nut  (a  tuber). 

Still,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  distinguishing  between 
true  nuts,  which  grow  on  trees  and  are  expensive,  and  other 
"nuts,"  like  the  peanut.  The  trees  that  bear  nuts  represent  a  con- 
siderable investment  tor  the  producer:  a  pecan  tree  will  start  bear- 
ing only  after  six  to  ten  years;  an  almond  tree,  after  about  four. 
They  won't  grow  just  anywhere:  ninetv-nine  percent  of  almond 
production  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer, is  in  north  central  California.  The  pecan  has  a  much  more 
extensive  range:  from  the  Southwest  (it  is  the  state  tree  of  Texas) 
and  the  Southeast  (Georgia  produces  more  pecans  than  any  other 
state)  up  to  the  Midwest;  but  it  is  difficult  to  propagate,  and  the 
machinery  needed — tree  shakers,  harvesters,  shelling  equip- 
ment, electronic  sorters — is  too  costly  for  dilettante  farmers. 

The  peanut  is  not  expensive,  because  the  plant  is  an  annual 
and  relatively  easy  to  process.  Peanut  butter,  therefore,  is  the 
commonest  nut  butter.  Is  it  also  the  best.1  Hazelnut  butter  is  a 


Taster's  choice:    the  walnut  and  the  hazelnut,  preferred  fresh  or  "green, "  and  the  rich  macadamia  nut,  an  irresistible  delicacy. 
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'NE  MACADAMIA  NUT 
AFTER  SURGERY  WITH  A  RAZOR  BLADE, 
CAN  MAKE  FOUR  PEOPLE  HAPPY 


strong  competitor,  but,  to  my  taste,  peanut  butter,  oi  thecrunchy 
kind,  seems  to  have  the  edge. 

By  U.S.  law,  peanut  butter  must  contain  at  least  90  percent 
peanuts;  this  is  feasible  because  peanuts  are  cheap.  Costly  nuts 
could  hardly  be  treated  tins  way;  indeed,  the  tenden<  \  istoincoi 
porate  them  in  tiny  amounts  in  other  things,  like  i<  e  C  ream.  This 
economical  practice  is  acceptable  since  a  little  nutmeat  goes  a 
long  wav  in  providing  flavor  and  texture.  One  macadamia  nut, 
attei  surgery  with  a  razor  blade,  can  make  four  people  happy. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  here  between  West  and  East. 
\sians  ,\Uo  make  a  little  nut  go  a  long  wa\ ,  but  in  most  of  Asia, 
and  in  muchol  Africa  too,  and  intheNeai  last,  nuts  are  as  prom 
inent  in  main  course  cookery  .is  they  are  in  confectionery  and 
bakery  And  as  tidbits. 

This  is  not  true  ol  the  West,  and  the  contrast  puzzles  me.  Early 
Arabic  cookery  is  a  main  trunk  from  which  many  branches  oi 
Western  cooker)  stem,  and  the  Arabs  have  always  used  nuts  a  lot 
in  their  cookery.  In  medieval  Europe  this  influence  was  strongly 
apparent.  Almonds,  especially,  were  an  important  ingredient  in 
court  tare — in  meats  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  dessert — and  at  a 
humbler  level,  the  chestnut  and  even  the  acorn  and  beechnut 
were  an  important  ingredient  in  many  substantial  dishes. 

What  has  happened  since  then'  England  provides  one  dismal 
example.  Every  Englishman  and  -woman  knows  blancmange,  a 
tasteless,  opaque  white  "jelly"  that  consists  mainly  or  corn  flour 
,md  artificial  flavoring.  Yet  five  hundred  years  ago  blanc  manger 
(white  eats)  was  a  precious  dish  that  court  cooks  made  with  milk 
of  almonds. 

Other  Asian  practices  provide  further  contrasts  and  parallels. 
When  I  lived  in  Laos  in  the  micbl970s,  I  felt  that  I  was  making  a 
Jis^  overy  when  I  learned  all  about  the  coconut.  In  some  ways,  the 
coconut  is  the  top  nut  of  all,  but  it  doesn't  figure  in  my  list, 
because  it  is  so  large  and  different  (imagine  the  reaction  of  B  if 
asked  by  A  whether  he  would  like  a  few  nuts  at  the  end  of  lunch, 
and  if,  when  he  said,  "Yes,  please,"  A  then  staggered  into  the 
dining  room  with  a  load  of  coconuts).  Anyway,  the  use  in  cooking 
of  coconut  cream — ground  coconut  meat  steeped  in  water, 
squeezed,  and  strained — was  news  to  me,  and  good  news.  Back  in 
1  ondon  in  the  1980s,  I  now  find  that  coconuts  are  everywhere, 
and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  people  know  just  what  to  do 
with  them.  There  is  even  a  shop  where  you  can  buy  a  Southeast 
Asian  "rabbit,"  which  combines  a  comfortable  seat  with  an  appa- 
ratus for  grating  the  meat. 

All  the  same,  there  are  some  Oriental  situations  that  seem 
unlikely  to  be  reproduced  in  the  West.  One  that  I  learned  of  in 
Laos  is  the  mystery  of  the  ma  bok.  This  is  a  really  good  nut,  from  a 
large  tree  of  the  jungle.  It  tastes  like  an  almond.  What  is  amazing 
is  that  it  comes  prehusked  by  animal  (or  insect)  labor.  When  the 
nuts  fall  in  an  area  accessible  to  cows,  the  cows  eat  off  the  husks, 
leaving  the  nuts,  still  in  their  shells,  to  bleach  and  dry  in  the 
tr<  >pical  sun.  The  Laotians  come  by  after  a  while  and  gather  them. 
I  pointed  out  to  a  Laotian  friend  that  there  aren't  that  many  cows 
in  Laos.  "No  problem,"  he  replied.  "If  a  cow  doesn't  eat  the  husk, 
termites  come  out  of  the  jungle  and  do  the  job  for  us." 

Recollections  of  Laos  prompt  a  final,  unanswered  question. 
Street  vendors  of  nuts  exist,  but  why  are  there  so  few  special  nut 
shops  in  the  West ?  Though  New  York  has  many,  in  Paris  you  have 
to  search  for  one;  the  same  in  London.  Surprise:  the  problem  does 
not  exist  in  Laos.  In  the  morning  market  in  the  capital,  Vien- 
tiane, there  was  a  lady  whose  shop  was  utterly  specialized:  it  sold 
nothing  but  ma  bok.  □ 

Alan  Davidson  is  the  editor  of  Petits  Propos  Culinaires  and  author  of 
the  forthcoming  Oxford  Companion  to  Food. 


UP-AND-COMING  NUTS 

1  lere  are  some  good  nuts,  eaten  locally,  tor  which  globe-trotting 
connoisseurs  should  be  on  the  alert. 

SAPUCAIANUTS 

In  Brazil:'  Sapucaia  nuts  grow  here  on  trees  of  the  genus  Lecy- 
this.  Like  Brazil  nuts,  they  are  encased  in  a  big,  round,  woody 
container,  but  there  is  a  difference:  the  sapucaia  shell  has  a  de- 
tachable base  or  lid  that  separates,  allowing  the  nuts  within  to  fall 
out  or  ro  be  picked  out  by  monkeys  and  parrots.  Since  monkeys 
can  run  taster  than  people,  and  parrots  can  fly,  human  collectors 
get  only  a  few  of  these  delicious  nuts.  They  are  eaten  locally,  for 
dessert  or  in  chocolate  and  confectionery.  Brazilians  with  gardens 
often  grow  their  own  sapucaia  trees.  Befriend  such  a  person. 

PIL1  NITS 
In  the  Philippines?  Meet  the  pili  nut,  a  thin,  cream-colored 
nut,  pointed  at  both  ends  and  triangular  in  section.  The  sweet 
taste  has  something  in  common  with  that  of  the  almond.  The 
development  of  thin-shelled  cultivars  should  qualify  the  pili  for 
promotion  in  the  international  nut  league. 

JAPANESE  WALNUTS 
In  Japan?  Try  the  Japanese  walnut,  a  small  walnut  of  very  fine 
flavor,  often  called  heartnut  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now 
grown  on  a  small  scale. 

GINKGO  NUTS 
In  China?  This  is  the  place  for  ginkgo  nuts.  The  pale  green 
kernels  are  toxic  when  raw,  but  the  Chinese  can  cope;  they  let  the 
surrounding  flesh  rot  away,  then  eat  them  roasted,  enjoying  the 
sweet  taste.  They  also  paint  them  red,  the  color  of  happiness,  and 
string  them  up  in  festoons  as  a  wedding  decoration. 

CANDLENUTS 
In  Indonesia?  You'll  be  eating  candlenuts  (from  the  tree  Aleu- 
rites  moluccana),  there  called  kemiri  nuts,  although  you  may  not 
know  it:  consumption  of  the  fresh,  raw  nuts  is  ruled  out  because  of 
a  toxin  that  is  dispelled  in  cooking,  and  the  oily  kernels  are  usual- 
ly crushed  with  other  ingredients  like  shallots,  garlic,  and  chili 
peppers  before  they  are  cooked.  This  combination  produces  the 
characteristic  flavor  of  many  Indonesian  savory  dishes. 

CALUMPANG  NUTS 
In  India?  Enjoy  calumpang  nuts,  sometimes  known  as  almond- 
ettes  in  Western  countries.  These  are  nuts  of  the  cashew  family 
with  a  flavor  that  recalls  both  almonds  and  pistachios.  Very  pop- 
ular in  India  for  sweetmeats. 

OYSTER  NUTS 
In  East  Africa?  You're  in  the  home  of  the  oyster  nut.  Frederic 
Rosengarten,  Jr.,  in  The  Book  of  Edible  Nuts  (Walker,  1984) 
prophesies  that  its  fine  eating  quality — it  resembles  the  Brazil  nut 
in  flavor  and  is  even  more  nutritious — may  eventually  bring  it 
into  general  popularity.  The  plants  that  bear  it  certainly  try  hard 
enough:  they  are  vines  that  scramble  up  over  trees,  covering  an 
area  the  size  of  a  small  parking  lot  and  sometimes  crushing  their 
hosts  with  the  weight  of  their  huge  seed  containers,  each  holding 
a  hundred  or  more  of  the  oyster-shaped  nuts. 
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A  WEEK  AT 

MAINE 
CHANCE 


BY  NANCY  HOVING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARK  HANAUER 


At  the  edge  of  the  desert  at  the  foot 
of  Camelback  Mountain,  in 
Phoenix.  Arizona,  hidden  away  at 
the  end  ot  an  unmatked  dirt  road, 
lies  an  oasis  called  Maine  Chance.  Here 
women  have  been  coming  for  forty  years  in 
search  of  physical  perfection.  Many  return 
every  vear  for  a  week  or  more,  to  rest,  to 
lose  (or  gain)  weight,  to  he  pampered,  to 
be  beautified,  or  just  to  escape  from  nor- 
mal routine.  It  is  the  only  time  some  of 
them  have  to  be  alone,  free  from  demands 
of  husbands,  children,  homes,  and  jobs. 
Some  use  the  time  to  sort  out  tangled  lives. 
Others  simply  welcome  a  vacation  from 
obligations  and  responsibilities. 

Since  1932,  when  Elizabeth  Arden 
turned  her  summer  home  near  Waterville, 
Maine,  into  a  haven  of  fitness  and  beauty 
tor  her  friends,  Maine  Chance — now 
housed  in  Arden's  glorious  Arizona  desert 
home — has  been  catering  to  a  clientele 
that  is  referred  to  as  "quietly  wealthy." 
Some  of  it  is  super-rich  and  famous.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  the  ambassador  and  author 
of  The  Women — the  play  drawn  loosely 
from  her  visits  to  the  original  Maine 
Chance  and  the  Arden  salon  in  New  York 
City — still  comes  to  Phoenix  at  Christ- 
mastime. (A  number  of  widows  and  single 
women  have  been  returning  at  holiday 
seasons  for  years.  "They're  like  family  for 
one  another,"  says  one  of  the  masseuses, 
Devina.)  Actresses  come,  and  opera  stars 
too,   like  Anna  Moffo.   The  wives  and 


\ 


daughters  of  America's  industrial  fami- 
lies—the Fords,  Firestones,  and  Rocke- 
feller*— have  often  been  guests,  and  the 
president's  wife  Mamie  Eisenhower  was  a 
regular.  There  is  no  age  limit,  hut,  says 
Frederick  Quirk,  the  general  manager,  you 
won't  get  much  out  of  it  it  "you  can't  get 
yourself  together."  A  certain  patrician 
lady  used  to  come  every  year  until  she  was 
ninety-four.  That,  he  thinks,  may  have 
been  too  old.  And  too  young  is  seventeen, 
unless  you  are  the  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter of  a  regular.  Anyone  who  is  well 
enough  or  mature  enough  to  benefit  from 
the  program  is  welcome. 

Maine  Chance  is  widely  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  top  three  in  the  field  ot  full-ser- 
vice spas.  The  Greenhouse,  in  Arlington, 
Texas,  and  the  Golden  Door,  in  Escondi- 
do,  California,  are  the  others.  Each  has  its 

The  Main£  house  where  it  all  began  (above)  is 
no  more,  but  the  Ardena  paraffin  bath  (left)  is 
as  classic  as  MGM's  1 939  movie  The  Wom- 
en, with  its  catty  spa  scenes  (right). 


disnnctive  personality  (ranging  from 
Sp.irtan  to  lavish,  laissez-faire  to  discipli- 
narian); prices  are  competitive  (all  arc 
expensive),  and  each  has  its  partisans, 
although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
crossover  among  the  three.  But  Maine 
Chance  is  unquestionably  the  grande 
dame  of  the  genre. 

It  was  started  in  Maine,  to  satisfy  its 
most  difficult  client,  Elizabeth  Arden.  She 
was  a  faithful  believer  in  her  own  cosmetic 
products  and  a  patron  of  her  own  salon 
beauty  services.  She  was  often  harsh  and 
demanding,  dismissing  on  the  spot  any 
"girl"  who  did  not  live  up  to  her  exacting 
standards.  Out  of  this  insistence  on  excel- 
lence, her  "girls"  developed  a  strong  sense 
of  commitment  to  giving  the  best  possible 
service,  a  legacy  that  remains  to  this  day. 

In  the  early  days,  a  visit  to  Arden's  sum- 
mer vacation  home,  on  a  sparkling  lake, 
was  like  going  to  an  extended  house  party, 
one  complete  with  a  facial  girl  from  the 
New  York  salon,  an  exercise  girl  from  the 
salon  in  Chicago,  and  a  masseuse  from 
Washington,  D.C.  The  guests  were  Ar- 
den's friends,  many  of  whom  were  also  her 
salon  clients,  and  they  were  pampered, 
free  of  charge.  Elizabeth  Arden  presided 
over  it  all — the  exercise  routines,  the  hot- 
wax  baths,  the  low-calorie  meals — happi- 
ly in  her  element.  Her  favorite  product  was 
a  greasy  ointment  called  Eight  Hour 
Cream,  which  was  rubbed  onto  the  body 
or  into  the  hair  and  left  on  for  days  or  even 


a  week.  It  was  Miss  Arden's  cure-all.  She 
used  it  for  everything,  including  the  cuts 
and  bruises  on  her  race  horses. 

In  time,  the  financial  burden  of  the 
Maine  operation  outstripped  even  her 
pleasure  in  it.  Women  who  had  only  heard 
about  it  were  clamoring  to  be  included. 
So,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  woman 
whose  personal  life  was  merely  an  exten- 
si<  m  of  her  business  life  opened  her  home 
and  its  delightful  rigors  to  paying  guests. 
Many  former  guests  took  the  change  in 
stride  and  made  the  transition  to  paying 
guest  graciously.  Newcomers  needed  a  spe- 
cial introduction  or  had  to  go  to  New  York 
to  be  interviewed  before  being  allowed  to 
join  the  exclusive  club. 

In  1945,  Miss  Arden  found  and  bought 
1 1 0  acres  of  desert  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  It  was  soon  to  become 
Maine  Chance's  winter  headquarters. 
Gerda,  a  facial  girl  who  has  worked  for  the 
Arden  company  for  thirty  years  in  both 


Maine  and  in  Arizona,  recalls  rhe  days 
when  the  season  would  end  in  Arizona  hy 
mid-April.  The  staff  had  two  weeks  to 
close  the  Arizona  facility,  pack  up  the  sil- 
verware and  valuables,  and  pile  every- 
thing— and  themselves — into  automo- 
biles; they  then  spent  two  weeks  motoring 
across  the  country  to  Maine,  where  they 
would  have  two  more  weeks  to  unpack  and 
prepare  for  the  ten- week  season  there, 
after  which  they  would  reverse  the  pro- 
cess, dragging  everything  back  to  Arizona 
for  the  season's  opening  in  the  third  week 
of  October. 

Today,  the  Maine  property  is  gone,  the 
victim  of  two  fires,  but  the  Maine  Chance 
experience  continues  in  the  desert  and 
garden  setting  in  Phoenix.  It  is  gently,  but 
insistently,  therapeutic.  My  first  full  day 
begins  when  the  housekeeper 
sweeps  open  the  curtains  onto  a 
ripening  desert  dawn.  As  I  pull  my- 
self out  of  a  sound  sleep  in  the  most 
comfortable  of  beds,  Gloria  plumps 
up  three  pillows  at  my  back.  Then 
she  reappears  with  my  breakfast 
tray.  It  is  set  with  crisp  white  linen, 
silver  cutlery,  and  fine  porcelain. 
All  the  better  to  distract  me  from  the 
size  of  my  breakfast  on  this, 
my  first  day  of  treatment.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  coming  to  Maine 
Chance,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
beautiful  and  comfortable  and  that 
the  staff  would  spoil  me.  I  also  was 
aware  that  I  would  exercise,  be  on  a 
Spartan  diet,  lose  some  weight  (I 
hoped),  have  time  to  rest,  catch  up 
c  n  reading,  and  do  some  writing.  As 
a  realist,  I  knew  a  week  was  too  short 
a  time  in  which  to  effect  much 
change,  but  secretly  I  hoped  for  a 
total  transformation.  I  was  to  learn 
that  weight  loss  of  three  to  four 
pounds  a  week  was  all  that  one 
should  expect,  though  measurements  were 
often  reduced  by  an  inch  or  two. 

This  first  morning,  everything  lies 
ahead  of  me.  Already  I  have  learned  that 
food  is  a  prime  topic.  On  the  drive  from 
the  airport  the  day  before,  my  fellow  pas- 
sengers were  returning  guests.  Thev  gos- 
siped about  those  who  had  been  there 
before  (82  percent  of  the  clientele  re- 
peats). Then  they  got  around  to  the  staff, 
and  the  first  name  uttered  was  "Harris." 
Harris  Golden  is  the  chef,  a  master  of  the 
culinary  arts  who  manipulates  limited  cal- 
ories into  delicious  meals.  It  was  at  lunch 
that  I  found  how  tasty  and  satisfying  the 
meals  would  be.  Lunch  was  a  soup  of  vege- 
tables with  bits  of  chicken,  all  fresh  and 
lightly  cooked  and  utterly  delicious. 

The  most  difficult  time  for  most  people 


on  any  diet  is  the  cocktail  hour,  when  it  is 
hard  to  resist  nibbling  even  if  cocktaib  can 
be  avoided.  The  previous  evening,  we 
were  some  twenty-five  women,  out  of  a 
total  of  forty-six  then  in  residence.  (About 
fifty  is  optimal.)  At  this  first  "cocktail" 
hour,  most  of  us  were  strangers  to  each 
other  and  very  self-conscious.  Mostly  we 
stood  about  holding  our  tomato  drinks  and 
admiring  the  beautifully  arranged  tray  of 
crudites.  Suddenly  someone  held  up.  in- 
spected, then  crunched  on  a  carrot, 
remarking  on  the  "fifty-dollar  carrot. "  The 
ice  was  broken;  we  laughed  uproariously  at 
this  silliness.  When  we  went  in  to  our  mini 
steak  dinner  we  were  as  giddy  as  it  we  had 
not  been  drinking  only  tomato  juice. 

I  think  back  on  this  as  I  confront  my  first 
breakfast.   The  papaya  is  perfect,    the 
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yogurt  fresh,  and  the  bran  muffin  all  it 
might  be.  I  am  sharing  a  room  in  the  main 
house  with  a  close  friend.  (Most  guests 
room  alone,  but  relatives  and  friends  do 
share  sometimes,  and  larger  groups  can 
take  over  one  of  several  houses  on  the 
property. )  Our  room,  tar  from  being  insti- 
tutional or  hotel-like,  is  like  the  pleasant 
guest  room  in  a  private  home.  The  colors 
are  pale  peach,  from  the  walls  to  the  soft 
pile  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  An  attractive 
floral  chintz  on  a  peach  background  covers 
the  chairs  and  dressing  table,  bedspreads, 
and  draperies.  The  effect  is  harmonious 
and  soothing.  There  are  comfortable 
chairs,  a  writing  desk,  and  well-placed 
lamps.  Gloria,  the  housekeeper,  is  a  trim, 
youthful-looking  figure  in  her  white  uni- 
form as  she  moves  about  the  room.  She 


epitomizes  Mr.  Quirk's  hiring  philo.sophy. 
"It  you  can't  willingly  give  service  you 

shouldn't  be  in  this  business.   Givii 
high  level  of  service  should  come  easily." 
He  might  well  have  added  that  you  ha 
enjoy  working  with  women,  and  you  have 
to  be  able  to  put  aside  any  resentments  you 
may  teel  about  serving  wealthy  ones. 

It's  still  early,  and  we  are  still  finishing 
our  coffee  in  bed,  when  the  nurse  comes  to 
our  room  to  check  our  vital  signs  and  go 
over  the  program.  On  my  tray  I  have  found 
a  tag,  tied  with  a  thin  silk  cord,  with  times 
ot  the  day  printed  on  it.  Penciled  in  is  my 
individualized  program  for  the  day,  start- 
ing at  8:30  A.M.  with  exercise  and  ending 
at  5:00,  atter  massage.  It  has  been  person- 
alized tor  me  by  the  chart  room,  a  strategic 
traffic-control  hub  located  in  the  middle  o{ 
the  treatment  area.  Each  day  I  will 
receive  a  new  card,  but  my  program 
will  not  vary  much.  I  tat;  mvselt, 
feeling  like  a  package  to  be  processed 
at  each  stop. 

I  am  curious  to  learn  about  what 
changes  or  improvements  have  oc- 
curred since  Elizabeth  Arden's  day.  I 
am  told  that  the  management  and 
staff  are  acutely  aware  that  change  is 
inevitable  but  that  a  continuum 
must  be  kept,  too,  for  those  regulars 
who  consider  Maine  Chance  im- 
mutable. The  last  season  witnessed 
twi  <  historic  breaks  with  the  past:  ( 1 ) 
the  venerable  Miss  Craig  retired  as 
head  ot  the  exercise  program  and 
was  replaced  by  Barbara  Pearlman, 
who  continues  to  emphasize  the  tra- 
ditional mat  and  water  exercises; 
and  (2)  the  traditional  Eight  Hour 
Cream  treatment  for  the  scalp  has 
given  wav  to  the  more  scientific 
Philip  Kmgsley  system.  (Among 
old-timers  the  verdict  is  still  pend- 
ing on  both  these  changes.) 
The  menu  is  probably  the  area  of  most 
dramatic  change,  though  one  that  has 
been  evolving  continuously  and,  thus,  im- 
perceptibly. In  the  old  days,  the  emphasis 
was  on  high  protein  and  very  little  carbo- 
hydrate. Now  one  of  the  optimal  diets — 
designed  in  consultation  with  a  nutrition- 
ist from  Arizona  State  University — is  seen 
as  a  balance  among  protein,  fat,  and  car- 
bohydrates, with  careful  attention  paid  to 
vitamin  and  mineral  content.  When  I 
press  the  nurse,  Miss  Rogers,  to  tell  us 
more  about  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  diets,  she  hesitates  and  then  says, 
"Well,  I  understand  there  are  fewer  faint- 
ing spells  after  the  exercise  classes  now 
than  there  used  to  be."  What  may  seem  a 
very  slow  weight  loss — one  to  four  pounds 
on  average — is  due  to  the  fact  that  behav- 
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lor  modification  is  emphasized  ovei  quick 
loss.  I  will  come  tn  believe,  hy  the  end  nl 
the  week,  that  the  single  most  important 
talent  one  can  take  away  from  Maine 
Chance  is  that  oi  pampering  oneself  in 
ways  other  than  by  the  instant  gratifica 
turn  of  food  and  drink.   It  you  are  deter 
mined  to  commit  yourself  to  a  lifetime  of 
proper  care  of  your  body,  including  exer 
( ise  and  sensible  eating,  then  you  had  het- 
tet  find  a  way  to  enjoy  it  or  you  will  never 
stick  to  your  resolve.  1  shall  find  the  exer 
cises,  done  in  short  doses  of  halt  an  hour 
eac  h  to  lively  rock-pop  or  upbeat  classk  al 
music,    eminently   satisfying;   and   the 
menus  I  can  never  praise  enough.  Still,  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  repeat  clients 
Joes  suggest    the   truth  of   the  old   adage 
"The  flesh  is  weak." 

The  active  part  o!  the  day  begins  shortly 
before  8:30  A.M.  From  the  surrounding 
cottages  and  rooms  of  the  mam  house  we 
emerge,  looking  like  pink  mice  in  our 
identical  terry  robes  worn  over  our  swim- 
suits,  both  provided  tor  our  use.  We  scuttle 
past  the  pool,  where  steam  rises  oft  the  sur- 
tace  in  the  slight  morning  chill.  To  the 
bracing  strains  of  Michael  Jackson  we  start 
ott  with  a  fast  set  of  exercises,  following  the 
example  of  the  lithe  and  lovely  Billie  Jo. 
Halt  an  hour  later,  before  my  next  ap- 
pointment, I  am  being  measured  and 
weighed  by  Helen  Dillon,  another  exer- 
cise instructor  with  a  style  complementary 
to  but  different  from  Billie  Jo's.  Soon  after- 
ward, I  am  charting  with  the  other  instruc- 
tors. There  is  the  soft-spoken  Benthe,  an 
instructor  for  twelve  years,  and  Cora,  who 
teaches  a  popular  show-dance  routine 
complete  with  top  hat  and  cane.  Billie  Jo 
joins  us  in  time  to  sum  up  Maine  Chance 
this  way:  "It's  a  total,  pampering,  stimulat- 
ing experience." 

Frederick  Quirk  began  with  the  Arden 
company  thirty-five  years  ago  and  was  at 
one  time  the  general  manager  of  the  fra- 
grance division.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
has  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  the  resident 
general  manager  of  Maine  Chance.  "It's 
run  today  the  way  it  was  fifty  years  ago,"  he 
chuckles.  "It  was  family,  and  Miss  Arden 
treated  us  like  children. "  Today,  of  course, 
Elizabeth  Arden  is  owned  by  Eli  Lilly  and 
Co.,  of  Indianapolis.  Maine  Chance  has 
never  lost  money,  so  the  corporate  leaders 
in  Indianapolis,  though  mystified  by  its 
workings,  have  been  happy  to  leave  the 
management  of  it  alone.  The  fact  that  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  these  Lilly  execu- 
tives are  clients  who  visit  regularly  may 
well  ensure  that  no  change  will  be  made. 

As  my  first  day  continues,  1  feel  like  a 
college  freshman  dashing  about  trying  to 
keep  up  with  my  full  schedule.  I  feel  foolish 
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Clockwise  from  top:  The  natural  beauty  is  one  reason  why  Maine  Chance  is  habit'forming. 

Georgia  O'Keeffe's  The  Jimson  Weed  brightens  the  dining  room.  The  sitting  room  (below) 

invites  luxurious  leisure.  Miss  Arden  herself  liked  to  stay  in  this  corner  room,  No.  6. 
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Indulgences:  a  Swedish  massage—and  a  steady  diet  of  Harris  Golden  s  sybaritic  spa  cuisine 
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when  1  realize  that  I  have 
gone  to  "Face"  atter 
"Makeup" — a  mistake — 
but  somehow  I  get  my  fecial 
massage,  anyway.  A  break 
tor  a  cup  ot  delicious  potas- 
sium broth,  a  house  spe- 
cialty, and  I'm  ott  tor  mv 
first  hair  treatment.  By  the 
time  mv  friend  and  1  meet 
in  the  whirlpool  at  noon  to 
compare  notes,  we  are 
ready  to  collapse  in  giggles 
about  our  golden  prison. 

We  slip  into  the  last  two 
tree  chairs  at  the  lunch  ta- 
ble. It  is  set  formally,  as  if  we  did  not  have 
our  heads  in  turbans  and  our  bodies  in  terry 
robes.  At  our  backs  hangs  a  large  Georgia 
O'Keefte  painting,  Thejimson  Weed.  Hap- 
pily, we  found  ourselves  with  congenial 
company.  There  is  a  pleasant  young  wom- 
an from  Long  Island,  the  mother  ot  two 
very  young  children,  who  looks  at  this 
time  away  from  their  demands  as  the  nicest 
gift  possible.  There  are  a  delightful  mother 
and  daughter,  the  latter  constantly  amazed 
at  the  contrast  between  this  "soft"  living 
and  her  normal  life,  working  outdoors 
with  het  hands  in  the  chilly  Northwest. 
Completing  the  table  is  a  handsome  pair  of 
older  women,  friends  from  youthful  days  in 
the  Orient,  who  live  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  continent  but  who  like  to  reunite  here 
regularly. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  conversations 
among  all  us  strangers  will  be  stilted;  some, 
challenging  to  minds  that  have  begun  to 
relax  utterly.  We  shall  be  intrigued,  as  the 
week  continues,  by  how  little  we  all  speak 
of  our  husbands  or  children,  except  for  a 
recurring  theme  of  gratitude  to  husbands 
for  their  giving  Maine  Chance  as  a  gift. 
Women  have  come  here  from  all  over 
North  America,  we  find:  society  women, 
small-business  women,  professionals, 
women  in  their  thirties  and  in  their  sixties. 
We  hear  hints  about  wild  parties  in  the  old 
days,  but  nothing  like  that  goes  on  while 
we're  here.  Presumably,  the  group  now 
gathered  here  is  too  earnestly  bent  on 
improvement  to  break  the  rules. 

After  lunch,  it's  back  to  the  schedule, 
including  more  exercise  and  treatments.  I 
flunk  "Ardena,"  the  body-waxing  routine 
that  began  in  the  Maine  facility  in  the  ear- 
ly days  and  consists  of  one's  being  wrapped 
up  in  nine  pounds  of  hot  melted  paraffin 
wax.  Some  people  swear  by  it,  but  I  find  it 
claustrophobic.  The  afternoon  ends  bliss- 
fully, as  it  will  for  me  every  succeeding  day, 
with  a  massage.  It  has  been  a  low-key, 
relaxing  day,  with  all  my  decisions  made 
for  me;  no  need  to  think  at  all.  But,  I'm 
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amused  to  realize,  I've  become  so  used  to 
being  told  what  to  do  that,  when  I'm  on 
my  own,  I  wonder  what  to  do.  How  simple 
it  all  is,  though.  I  put  my  feet  up,  order  tea, 
and  enjoy  the  magnificent  sunset  until  it  is 
time  to  change  and  go  down  to  dinner. 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  start  on  the  next 
full  day,  which  turns  out  to  be  much  the 
same  as  the  preceding  one.  The  days  fall 
into  a  pattern. 

On  the  first  day  we  asked  ourselves, 
"How  did  1  get  into  this?"  My  friend 
added,  "How  do  I  get  out?"  By  the  third 
day  we  are  saying  to  each  other,  "It's  too 
bad  it  will  end  so  soon.  Maybe  two  weeks 
would  be  better."  By  the  fourth  day  it  is 
permissible  to  feel  guilty.  Just  as  our  activ- 
ities have  moved  day  by  day  according  to  a 
predetermined  pattern,  so  have  our  atti- 
tudes of  mind.  I  notice  others  posing  the 
question  in  various  ways  throughout  the 
day.  "Am  I  being  narcissistic?"  Yes,  of 
course.  But  we  rationalize  that  we  are  enti- 
tled to  the  pampering  despite  the  cost — 
$2,1 00-$2 , 600  a  week  plus  1 5  percent  gra- 
tuities  (slightly  less  in  some  shared 
rooms) — that  it  is  a  beautiful  form  of  ther- 
apy, and  we  need  it. 

I  notice  a  curious  phenomenon  that  I 
tend  to  believe  is  peculiar  to  females,  par- 
ticularly in  an  environment  free  oi  men. 
Women  don't  put  all  their  cards  forward  at 
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lust.  Most  of  us  don't  estab- 
lish any  territorial  impera- 
tive, or  seem  to  need  to 
present  ourselves  as  more 
special  than  anyone  else. 
After  all,  we  are  here  for 
more  or  less  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

The  fifth  day,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  is  for  shopping 
in  the  Borgata,  an  elegant 
shopping  center  in  nearby 
Scottsdale.  On  Saturday, 
the  seventh  and  last  day, 
good-byes  are  said,  last- 
minute  purchasing  deci- 
sions in  the  Maine  Chance  boutique  are 
made,  and  everyone  makes  up  and  dresses 
up  for  the  final  dinner,  when  Harris  lets 
loose  with  not  one  but  two  or  three  tasty 
and  highly  caloric  desserts.  These  are  the 
test  of  our  new-won  mettle.  They  may  be 
sampled,  but  can  we  resist  the  temptation 
to  "sample"  the  whole  plate? 

The  next  day  we  shall  be  driven  to  the 
plane,  and  we  shall  return  home  with  at 
least  a  vision  of  what  is  required  for  one  to 
live  a  healthier  life.  I  have  lost  only  two 
pounds,  but  also  an  inch  and  a  half  around 
my  hips.  I  have  been  creamed,  steamed, 
massaged,  and  taught  some  handy  makeup 
tricks;  my  hair  shines  and  my  toenails 
gleam.  I  have  laughed  a  lot,  had  good  con- 
versations, and  enjoyed  the  time  I  had  to 
myself.  Most  of  all,  I  treasure  the  pamper- 
ing and  begin  to  develop  a  sense  of  entitle- 
ment to  such  good  treatment.  Like  my  fel- 
lows, I  certainly  feel  relaxed  and  optimis- 
tic about  facing  life  at  home,  office,  or  any- 
where else. 

Looking  back,  with  those  two  pounds 
long  since  regained  and  my  daily  exercise 
schedule  a  shambles,  I  feel  an  urge  to 
return.  Maybe  this  time  I'll  really  learn,  I 
tell  myself.  Even  more  important,  I  now 
understand  why  Maine  Chance  is  so  cen- 
tral a  fixture  in  so  many  women's  lives.  A 
story  is  told  of  an  elderly  woman  who  had 
been  a  client  for  years.  After  she  suffered  a 
harrowing  experience  that  caused  her  to 
become  mentally  confused,  her  husband 
sent  her  to  the  spa.  Three  days  later  she 
became  sufficiently  aware  to  ask  where  she 
was  and  then  to  say  she  wanted  to  go 
home.  Two  more  days,  and  she  knew 
where  she  was  and  said,  "This  is  the  right 
place  for  me  to  be  now.  This  will  be  my 
home  until  I  feel  stronger."  For  another,  a 
young  woman,  Maine  Chance  represents  a 
hearth,  a  place  of  warmth  and  health. 
Here  is  how  she  described  what  the  spa 
means  to  her:  "  'If  you  die  before  I  do,'  I 
told  my  husband,  'that's  where  I'm  going 
to  do  my  grieving.'  "  □ 
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The  Mindset  computer  has  "sculptural"  forms  thai  evoke  a  sense  oj  "user  friendliness.  "  No'nonsense  professionalism  is  the  hallmark  of  the  IBM 

THE 
MAGIC  BOX 

IT  IS  THE  SHAPE, 
NOT  THE  CIRCUITS,  THAT  MAKES  A  COMPUTER  CLASSIC 

BY  PHIL  PATTON      PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAVID  HAMSLEY 


No  one  will  ever  collect  comput- 
ers," a  Silicon  Valley  computer 
entrepreneur  once  declared. 
"Computers  are  just  boxes." 
The  entrepreneur,  who  collected  old  auto- 
mobiles, was  wrong.  His  company  went 
bankrupt  a  tew  months  later,  and  the  com- 
puter he  produced  is  now  a  collectible. 
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Computers  are  just  boxes,  but  the  shape 
ot  the  box,  like  the  shape  ot  a  car,  is  impor- 
tant in  selling  these  sometimes  intimidat- 
ing machines.  When  computer  hackers 
talk  of  the  "architecture"  of  a  computer, 
they  are  referring  to  the  organization  of  its 
circuits,  not  to  its  container.  To  the  rest  of 
us,  the  exterior  is  more  important. 


The  traditional  designer's  ambition  of 
expressing  function  in  aesthetic  form — 
giving  a  car  an  aerodynamic  shape,  for 
instance — is  particularly  challenging  for 
computer  designers.  By  their  nature,  these 

Phil  Patlon  writes  frequently  about  design  and 
architecture  on  an  antique  Osborne  I. 
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')),  while  the  Grid  Compass,  with  its  neat,  high-tech  black  case,  suggests  power  and  precisum. 


machines  are  highly  charged  with  conno- 
tations of  power  and  control,  hut  their 
functions  are  silent,  subtle,  and  ahstract. 
The  expressive  side  of  the  design — saying 
what  the  machine  is  all  about — is  the 
designer's  hardest  task. 

Above  all,  these  alien  machines,  these 
ambassadors  from  the  future,  must  put  on  a 
welcoming  face  and  assure  us  of  their 
peaceful  intentions.  They  must  he  made 
"nonconfrontational"  and  "user  friendly. " 
They  must  also  make  a  good  impression  in 
what  computer  salesmen  like  to  call  "the 
retail  environment." 

Unlike  the  automobile  industry,  where 
"styling"  did  not  appear  until  the  puhlic 
had  bought  fifteen  million  simple  hlack 
Model-T's,  the  highly  competitive  com- 
puter business  has  already  achieved  a  level 
of  design  remarkable  for  a  young  industry. 
Some  of  today's  computers  will  be  the  clas- 
sics of  tomorrow's  collectors.  Two  micro- 
computers, the  Grid  Compass  and  the 
Mindset,  are  already  in  the  design  collec- 


tion of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The 
monitor  of  the  Digital  Equipment  Rain- 
how,  little  more  than  a  stripped-down  pic- 
ture tube,  sits  on  a  desk  with  the  tenuous 
dramatic  halanceof  a  Brancusi  head.  Digi- 
tal Equipment  has  used  the  fact  that  the 
computer  won  two  international  design 
awards  as  an  advertising  point. 

Ambitious  but  little-known  Memotech 
plays  it  cool  with  a  brushed-metal  hlack 
box.  The  Memotech  contrasts  itself  to 
plastic  computers  by  touting  its  "extruded 
aluminum  casing,"  for  protecting  the 
chips,  acting  as  "a  heat  sink,"  and  serving 
as  "a  Faraday  cage,  completely  sealing  off 
radio-frequency  interference  that  can  im- 
pair picture  quality." 

Kaypro  acts  as  if  it  doesn't  care  about 
design,  but  the  crude  metal  box  that 
houses  its  bargain-basement  computer 
makes  it  look  as  basic  and  no-nonsense  as  a 
World  War  II  Jeep.  One  hacker  referred  to 
it  as  "Darth  Vader's  lunch  box."  Radio 
Shack  makes  excellent  computers,  hut  the 


soot  and  silver  plastic  housings  ol  its  TRS- 
80  series  led  computer  buffs  to  nickname 
them  "  1  rash  80s. " 

As  with  all  product  design,  a  fine  shape 
alone  will  not  make  a  best-seller.  The 
wonderful  Chrysler  Airflow  of  the  1930s, 
after  all,  was  a  marketing  bust.  The  DEC 
Rainbow  computer,  despite  its  awards,  was 
m  it  espec  i.ilh  su<  c  essful,  and  the  Mindset, 
a  lovely,  sculptural  object,  is  also  having 
us  sales  problems. 

Years  ago,  in  the  dim  beginnings  of  the 
ele(  tronic  age,  computers  were  unfriendly 
machines  that  afforded  the  average  human 
being  no  access  at  all.  They  were  just  huge 
boxes  with  banks  of  bubbling  lights  and 
bins  or  feeders  for  punch  cards  and  punch 
tape,  much  like  the  intrusive  machine  that 
threatens  Katharine  Hepburn's  job  in  Desk 
Set.  That  was  a  "mainframe"  computer, 
the  somewhat  oppressive  contraption  that 
prepares  bills.  The  personal  computer,  the 
domestic  or  office  servant  of  its  breed,  is 
different. 

Designers  approached  the  first  personal 
computers  with  the  science-fiction  models 
of  Buck  Rogers  and  2001  fixed  firmly  in 
their  minds.  Those  images — visions  of 
what  a  computer  would  look  like  if  it  exist- 
ed— inspired  the  shape  the  machine  took 
when  it  finally  became  a  reality. 

Microcomputer  designers  wanted  the 
machines  to  look  futuristic,  yet  not  threat- 
ening. They  wanted  them  to  he  easy  to 
use,  "ergonomically  sound"  in  meshing 
the  computer's  functions  with  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  human  body  through  a  nicely 
tilted  keyboard,  a  nonglare,  movable 
screen,  and  easy  access  to  disc  drives.  They 
all  placed  special  emphasis  on  reducing  the 
"footprint"  of  the  computer — the  amount 
of  space  it  takes  on  a  desk — not  simply  for 
practical  reasons  hut  to  allay  people's  fear 
of  the  hulking,  dominating  presence  of  a 
big  machine. 

The  boxes  that  make  up  personal  com- 
puters are  really  three  in  number:  the  mon- 
itor with  screen,  the  keyboard,  and  the 
main  "system  unit,"  which  contains  the 
microchip  guts  and  disc  drives  for  storing 
information.  The  screen  and  keyboard  are 
especially  important;  they  offer  us  our  con- 
nection— "interface,"  the  hackers  call 
it — to  the  invisible  mysteries  of  the  chips 
and  boards  inside.  Where  to  put  these  ele- 
ments, whether  to  separate  or  combine 
them,  is  the  first  problem  that  any  designer 
must  face. 

Every  computer  company  boasts  of  its 
"ergonomic  design,"  bur  the  adjustment  of 
the  machine  to  the  human  body — a  nice 
nine-  or  twelve-degree  angle  to  the  key- 
hoard,  a  movable  screen — does  little  to 
distinguish  computers  one  from  another. 
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The  Wang:  its  monitor,  perched  on  a  movable  arm,  was  nicknamed  "E.T.  "  by  its  designers. 


Some  firms  dramatize  or  exaggerate  their 
ergonomic  features  to  give  their  machines 
an  image — to  say  loudly,  "I  am  ergonom- 
ic." Wang,  long  a  leader  in  word-process- 
ing equipment,  placed  the  monitor  of  its 
personal  computer  on  a  tilting,  robotlike 
arm  so  that  the  user  can  place  it  wherever 
he  finds  it  comfortable.  The  arm,  which 
looks  like  the  arm  of  an  architect's  lamp, 
gives  a  sci-fi  drama  to  the  machine;  its 
designers  nicknamed  it  "E.T." 

The  omnipresent  IBM  Personal  Com- 
puter projects  a  different  concept.  Ele- 
gant, quiet,  and  no-nonsense  profession- 
al, it  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  company's 
Eliot  Noyes-designed  typewriters  or  the 
mainstream  modern  architecture  of  IBM 
offices  and  labs  done  by  I.  M.  Pei  or 
Edward  Larabee  Barnes.  The  noncommit- 
tal "cream  and  pebble  gray"  of  the  IBM  PC 
line  is  reassuring  and  adaptable  and 
matches  other  IBM  products.  The  gentle 
slope  of  the  monitor's  front  edge  is  echoed 
in  the  slanted  front  of  the  computer's 
body,  but  there  are  no  tricks  or  gimmicks 
in  the  design. 

"We  wanted  something  that  would  be 
durable,  that  would  not  look  out  of  place, 
like  a  Cadillac  with  tail  fins,  three  years 
after  you  bought  it,"  says  a  company 
spokesperson.  IBM's  corporate  culture  is 
visible  in  the  machine — it  has  to  look 
good  with  all  sorts  of  other  IBM  computing 


equipment — and  in  the  company's  refusal 
to  attach  the  name  of  a  primary  designer  to 
it:  "It  was  a  team  effort,"  the  spokesperson 
articulates. 

The  shape  of  the  IBM  PC  radiates  the 
air  of  dependability  that  has  made  the 
company  successful.  Not  all  of  IBM's  com- 
puter designs  have  fared  so  well.  On  the 
PCjr,  aimed  at  the  home  market,  the  com- 
pany tried  a  colorful  keyboard  whose  keys 
resembled  pieces  of  Chiclets  gum.  Users 
hated  it.  At  its  own  cost,  IBM  replaced  the 
Chiclets  keyboard  with  a  more  conven- 
tional one  but  ir  was  too  late,  rhe  compa 
ny  stopped  producing  the  PCjr  last  April. 

In  avoiding  any  sort  of  "tail  fin"  of 
design  excess,  IBM  also  ran  the  risk  of  dull- 
ness: its  PC  sometimes  seems  as  ordinary  as 
a  Chevrolet  Impala.  It  fits  into  the  office, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  much  fun. 

At  Apple,  whose  managers  reg- 
ularly speak  with  disdain  of 
IBM's  "plain  vanilla"  ap- 
proach to  both  the  guts  and 
the  skin  ot  its  computers,  design  reflects  a 
\er\  different  sensibility.  "Apple  culture," 
the  company  calls  it. 

While  IBM  and  DEC  separate  the  com- 
puter's elements,  Apple  prefers  to  inte- 
grate the  pieces.  Apple's  Macintosh  was 
created  bv  a  company  designer,  Jem*  Man- 
ock,  to  the  tune  of  the  bur:  phrase  "elegant 


simplicity."  Its  monitor  and  disc  drive  are 
built  into  a  single  unit.  The  discrete  little 
keyboard  and  the  "mouse"  snuggle  close 
by.  The  mouse  is  critical  to  the  Macintosh 
philosophy.  An  object  about  the  size  of  a 
keycase,  it  is  a  sort  of  mobile  push  button, 
rolling  about  the  desktop. 

Moving  the  mouse  and  pushing  its  but- 
ton is  the  primary  way  of  using  the  Macin- 
tosh. The  simple  design  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem reflects  the  simplicity  aimed  at  in  its 
operation.  The  visual  elegance  of  the  box, 
with  its  vertical  orientation — a  rarity 
among  computers — and  its  tiny  "foot- 
print" put  the  focus  of  attention  on  the 
black-and-white  screen  with  the  bright, 
crisp  graphics  that  are  the  machine's  other 
strength. 

The  Macintosh  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  sell  itself.  Its  strength  is  that 
you  can  operate  it  right  away,  in  the  store; 
and  its  look  is  gentle,  lovable,  almost 
embraceable.  You  can  carry  it  with  one 
hand.  If  you  want  to  add  anything, 
though — like  the  second  disc  drive  neces- 
sary tor  most  tasks — you  can't  just  plug  it 
inside,  as  you  can  with  the  IBM  PC; 
instead,  you  have  to  add  more  boxes. 

The  Apple  lie,  a  transportable  version 
of  the  Apple  II,  one  of  the  best-selling 
computers  ot  all  time,  looks  very  different 
from  the  Macintosh.  The  history  of  its 
development  typifies  the  company's  some- 
what eccentric  corporate  culture.  In  1982 
Apple's  cofounder  Steve  Jobs,  who  was 
concerned  with  product  design,  initiated  a 
special  project,  code-named  Snow  White. 
The  objective  was  to  give  the  company 
"the  best  computer  design  in  the  world." 
The  specific  projects  for  the  seven  differ- 
ent Apple  products  became  known,  natu- 
rally, by  the  individual  names  of  the  Seven 
Dwarfs. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  Snow  White 
was  Rob  Gemmell,  the  nature  of  whose 
design  sensibility  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  he  once  worked  for  Lucasfilms,  the 
creator  of  Star  Wars.  In  1981  Gemmell  left 
a  job  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  packed  up  his 
car,  and  drove  to  Apple's  Silicon  Valley 
headquarters  to  look  for  a  job.  He  camped 
out  in  the  Apple  offices  until,  several 
yveeks  later,  he  was  hired  and  soon  became 
head  of  "three-dimensional  design"  for  the 
company.  (Since  last  July  he  has  been 
director  of  product  design  for  Commo- 
dore-Amiga.) 

Gemmell  and  the  other  Snow  White 
project  engineers  looked  in  vain  in  the 
United  States  for  designers  they  liked. 
Finally  they  turned  to  Europe,  setting  out 
en  masse  to  visit  the  offices  of  the  three  top 
designers  Mario  Bellini,  BIB,  and  Penta- 
gram. The  firm  found  most  satisfactory  was 
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a  ( lerman  outfit  called  Frogdesign,  whose 
principal  is  Hartmut  Esslinger.  The  com- 
pany was  already  know  n  for  its  designs  for 
Son\  and  Polaroid. 

Frogdesign  opened  an  office  in  Camp- 
bell, C  lalifornia,  near  the  Apple  headquai 
rers,  in  Cupertino.  Soon  u  had  produced 
the  Apple  He,  a  pure  white  machine  with  a 
ridged,  squarish  box  combining  keyboard 
and  systems  unit,  "unsculptured"  keys, 
and  a  futuristic  looking  monitor.  The 
whole  shape  is  neat  and  trim — a  big 
improvement  over  the  clunky  old  Apple 
11 — hut  there  is  a  bit  ol  s<  1  ti  show  biz  about 
it  too.  Inside,  the  computer  is  not  much 
different  from  its  eight  year-old  parent. 
"We  wanted  the  lie  to  he  at  home  in  a  wide 
variety  ol  environ- 
ments," Gemmell  says, 
'\m<\  to  be  softer,  less 
intimidating  than  other 
machines."  The  He 
does  well  m  educational 
and  home  markets;  Ap- 
ple's ads  show  it  at  home 
amid  the  detritus  of  a  kid's  desk,  with  milk 
and  cookies  on  one  side  and  a  gerhil  cage 
on  the  other.  lr  is  equally  at  ease  in  a  more 
formal  setting:  the  Whitney  Museum  in- 
eluded  one  in  its  current  "High  Styles" 
exhibition. 

lor  the  Mindset  computer,  one  of  the 
two  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  col- 
lection, the  design  was  especially  impor- 
tant as  a  means  o{  reinforcing  the  ma- 
chine's main  selling  point:  its  outstanding 
ability  to  display  and  program  graphics.  It 
was  this  capahility  that  was  to  distinguish 
the  IBM-compatible  Mindset  from  the 
host  of  other  "IBM  clones"  that  appeared 
on  the  market. 

Mindset  used  questionnaires  to  survey 


potential  users  ol  the  machine.  The 
respondents  were  asked  toe  hoose  which oi 

a  pan  oi  adjectives  the\  associated  with 
computers:  round  or  square,  warm  or  cold, 
haul  01  sott.  Mindset's ( Ihris  Berg  took  the 
results  to  a  San  Francisco  design  firm 
..ailed  GVO,  where  the  designer  Boh 
Brunei  produced  one  ol  the  most  elegant 
of  all  personal  computers,  a  soli  edged 
an  hitec  tome  box  that  resembles  the  mod- 
el ot  a  Le  (  orhusier  building.  The  Indus- 
trial Design  Society  ot  America  named  it 
the  best  office  product  of  1984. 

The  openings  of  the  disc  drives  and  the 
"zero  insertion  force  devices"  fot  ROM 
cartridges  were  designed  as  recessed  spaces 
to  indicate  their  function  and,  says  Berg, 


WHEN  YOU  SNAP  SHUT 

THE  GRID,  YOU  SEE  IT  FOR  WHAT  IT  IS: 

A  VIRTUAL  WEAPON. 


"to  say  to  the  user,  'Reach  in  and 
explore.'  "  Mindset  chose  off-white  for  its 
machine,  with  accents  of  red  on  the  con- 
trol keys.  While  Henry  Ford  thought  black 
was  fine  for  cars,  most  computer  compa- 
nies have  taken  the  attitude  that  just  about 
any  color  will  do,  as  long  as  it  isn't  black. 
"Black  is  threatening,"  argues  Chris  Berg. 
"It  connotes  the  professional,  as  in  those 
super-high-tech  stereo  components  with 
alltheLEDs." 

One  firm  not  afraid  of  black  was  Grid,  a 
company  founded  by  a  former  Xerox  exec- 
utive named  John  Ellenby  to  produce  the 
Compass,  a  pricey  computer  aimed  at  top 
managers.  "We  looked  at  some  silvers  and 
grays, "  says  Stephen  Hobson  of  I.  D.  Two, 


Kaypro,  the  "Jeep  of  computers,"  and  Apple's  Macintosh,  with  the  soft,  quiet  look  of  a  kitchen  appliance 
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the  halo  AltO design  firm  that  designed  the 
Grid  <■  ompass,  "hut  finally  we  decided  on 
black.  Beige  is  anonymous.  It  is  associated 
with  la<  k  ot  power  and  authority.  It  tits  in 
rather  than  stands  out.  We  saw  black,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  reflecting  the  precision 
and  elegance  you  find  in  cameras  or  other 
tine  mechanisms." 

The  Compass,  which  won  an  Industrial 
Design  Excellence  Award,  is  a  powerful, 
high-tech  machine  featuting  "bubble 
memory"  and  a  flat,  electroluminescent 
screen  that  folds  clown  over  its  keyboard. 
(  losed,  the  whole  machine  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  a  thick  notebook  pad — 
the  team  of  designers  had  been  given  the 
assignment  of  filling  no  more  than  "half  a 
briefcase." 

"We  don't  know 
what  computing  looks 
like,"  Hohson  says,  "so 
we  decided  to  make  the 
box  look  as  if  it  held 
promise."  Promise  takes 
the  shape  of  a  shell  of 
die-cast  magnesium.  The  material  was 
chosen  to  keep  the  machine  light,  to  dissi- 
pate heat,  and  to  absorb  the  impact  of 
being  banged  around.  It  works  well.  The 
Compass  has  survived  American  Tourister 
-style  "input  tests"  of  135  g's  of  impact. 

Computer  designers  love  to  talk  about 
the  details  of  their  machines.  Hobson  is 
especially  proud  of  the  hinges  on  his — 
they  are  ultrasonically  welded — and  waxes 
enthusiastic  about  "the  lovely  treatment 
of  the  latches." 

All  this  is  appropriate  to  an  executive 
tool  that  is  also  a  status  symbol:  a  useful 
and  powerful  piece  of  equipment  to  carry, 
as  one  Grid  advertisement  has  it,  into  a 
tense,  all-night  merger  meeting.  And 
when,  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  the  machine  is 
snapped  shut,  you  rec- 
ognize it  for  what  it  real- 
ly  is:  a  virtual  weapon. 
"When  you  close  the 
machine,"  says  Hoh- 
son, "we  want  it  to  have 
the  same  precise,  sen- 
sual quality  to  the  fit 
that  you  get  when  you 
siam  home  the  chamber 
of  a  gun." 

The  Grid  Compass  is 
a  computer  that  no 
longer  has  to  ingratiate 
itself.  It  expresses 
"promise,"  all  right, 
and  something  else  as 
well:  whatever  is  threat- 
ening about  computers 
is  now  on  your  side.  D 
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Splendid  site,  splendid  contents:  the  administrator  Andre  Miquel  in  his  office  (above).  A  sixteenth-century  court  portrait  (lefi). 


Apart  from  experts  and  connoisseurs,  astonishingly  tew  people 
have  an  inkling  of  the  extent  of  its  riches.  To  say  that  it  contains 
one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  twelve  million  hooks,  and 
fifteen  million  prints  and  drawings  may  give  some  notion  of  the 
scale  of  its  holdings,  hut  nothing  of  their  range  and  quality.  The 
figures  begin  to  come  alive  only  once  one  knows  that  the  stocks 
include  the  manuscripts  of  Beethoven's  Appassioru.ua  and  Proust's 
A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu,  two  of  the  surviving  forty  or  so 
Gutenherg  Bihles,  and  works  by  the  likes  of  the  fifteenth-century 
Master  of  the  Playing  Cards,  Alhrecht  Diirer,  and  Jacques  Callot. 
It  has  paintings  by  Fragonard  and  Toulouse-Lautrec — to  mention 
just  two — and  a  collection  of  uniquely  rare  objets  d'art.  Go 
beyond  these  obvious  "highlights"  and  you  will  find  out  that  the 
collections  encompass  everything  from  ancient  maps  to  botanical 
engravings,  from  daguerreotypes  to  Egyptian  papyri  of  astonish- 
ing antiquity,  from  Celtic  burial  treasure  to  Greek  coins,  from 
comic  books  and  greeting  cards  to  century-old  proclamations. 


The  timeless  monuments  of  the  creative  mind  lie  stored  side  by 
side  with  centuries  of  ephemera.  Fernand  Braudel  and  Emmanuel 
Le  Roy  Ladurie,  the  pioneers  of  the  "Annales"  school  of  histori- 
ography, who  re-create  a  period  in  detail  through  the  study  of 
every  kind  of  surviving  document,  from  official  histories  to 
records  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  property  transfers,  are  among 
the  B.N.'s  most  frequent  users.  As  one  begins  to  perceive  the 
extent  of  the  library's  holdings,  a  sense  of  vertigo  sets  in.  Alain 
Resnais,  the  nouvelle  vague  cineaste  of  Last  Year  at  Marienbad  and 
Hiroshima  Mon  Amour,  once  made  a  short  documentary  about  the 
B.N.  and  called  it  The  Memory  of  the  World.  Since  the  library 
burned  at  Alexandria  in  Cleopatra's  day,  no  other  archive  can  so 
have  deserved  that  lofty  title. 

Aside  from  the  scholars,  who  gets  a  chance  to  see  the  B.N.'s 
treasures?  For  centuries  the  answer  has  been  "Next  to  nobody." 
Certain  masterpieces  are  occasionally  shown  in  temporary  exhi- 
bitions held  in  one  of  the  library's  galleries,  but  such  events  have 
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A  prize  from  the  drawings  collection:  Albrecht  Durer's  Watermill 

(ca.  1500;  above).  Below.  Quietly,  behind  the  scenes,  restorers 

work  their  painstaking  craft  on  prints  (left)  and  fine  bindings. 


Below.  Proust's  notebooks.  Opposite:  TouIouse'Lautrec's  vision  of 
the  dancer  Loie  Fuller,  peppered  with  flecks  of  real  gold. 
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traditionally  been  mounted  without  fanfare.  A  few  of  the  glories 
are  on  permanent  display — at  the  entrance  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles,  tor  instance,  stands  a  superb  Hellenistic  Aphrodite  in 
glistening  Parian  marble — hut  general  1\  speaking,  only  a  handful 
of  the  B.N.'s  holdings  ever  see  the  light  unless  they  have  been 
requested  by  specialists  engaged  in  some  proven  form  of  research. 
The  majority  of  the  riches  remain  the  preserve  of  an  exceptionally 
well  informed  or  influential  few.  Why  so  elitist  a  situation  should 
still  obtain  in  these  days  of  mass-marketed  haute  culture  becomes 
clearer  as  one  penetrates  the  labyrinthine  ways  of  this  ancient  and 
complex  monument. 

Not  long  ago,  the  B.N.  invited  me  on afour-day exploration  to 
go  anywhere  I  wished  within  the  institution  and  see  anything  I 
wanted.  My  first  stop  was  to  be  at  the  office  of  the  general  admin- 
istrator, Andre  Miquel,  a  distinguished  Arahist  and,  more  recent- 
ly, an  acclaimed  novelist,  who  presides  over  all  the  B.N.'s  activ- 
ities and  possessions.  On  arriving,  I  was  whisked  down  long  cor- 
ridors into  a  paneled  antechamber,  where  I  waited  for  a  moment, 
with  Houdon's  original  sculpture  of  Voltaire  (containing  the  phi- 
losopher's heart)  for  company. 

Double  doors  opened,  and  I  was  ushered  in.  I  had  expected  to 
find  some  aloof  civil  servant,  drily  courteous  but  hesitant  to  have 
his  scholarly  citadel  thrown  open  to  an  inquisitive  journalist.  So, 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  Monsieur  Miquel  an  energetic, 
friendly  man  in  his  midtifties,  reassuring  me  that  1  had  carte 
blanche  to  explore  the  B.N.'s  nooks  and  crannies  and  browse  at 
will  among  its  riches,  under  the  expert  guidance  o(  Laure  Beau- 
mont Maillet,  the  curator  of  drawings  and  prints.  "We  have  an 
obligation,"  Miquel  remarked,  "to  make  the  library's  stocks 
known  to  an  ever-broadening  public.  1  admit,  I've  had  to  tweak 
ears  in  some  departments  to  get  them  to  open  up." 

How  was  I  to  begin  my  exploration.'  A  preliminary  briefing  put 
me  on  the  track.  The  library's  origins  are  royal,  going  hack  to 
1367  or  1368,  when  Charles  Vput  together  a  collection  of  manu- 
scripts in  a  tower  of  the  old  Louvre  Palace;  but  the  main  nucleus  of 
the  future  B.N.  can  be  traced  to  an  iron-and-leather-bound  trunk 
of  volumes  bequeathed  in  1 4S  3  by  Louis  XI,  who  had  his  ambas- 
sadors seek  out  Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts. 

For  that  slender  treasure,  known  as  the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  to 
grow  into  the  twelve  million  volumes  of  today,  two  major  events 
had  to  take  place.  One  was  the  institution,  in  1537,  of  the  depot 
legal,  an  act  that  obliged  (and  still  obliges)  all  printers  and  pub- 
lishers in  France  to  donate  a  copy  of  everything  they  produced  to 
the  Bibliotheque.  The  other  was  the  Revolution  of  1789,  when 
mam  i  >t  the  rich  contents  of  abbeys  and  aristocratic  houses  wound 
up  at  the  B.N.,  whose  collection  of  books  alone  more  than  dou- 
bled as  a  result. 

Given  such  long  royal  roots,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
B.N.  should  have  retained  an  aloof,  reserved  attitude  toward  the 
general  public.  In  fact,  the  mood  is  changing.  In  cooperation 
with  the  publishing  house  of  Albin  Michel,  my  guide,  Laure 
Beaumont  Maillet,  is  in  the  course  of  publishing  a  series  of  books 
lavishly  illustrated  with  materials  from  the  collection  of  drawings 
and  prints.  The  themes  have  been  chosen  for  their  popular 
appeal;  Unknown  Paris,  The  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  and  Amazing  Jnven- 
tii  >ns  are  out  already,  and  more  titles  are  on  their  way. 

The  B.N.  inevitably  competes  tor  funding  with  other  hig  cul- 
tural spenders.  As  tine  staffer  says,  "We  have  an  old  lady,  but  as 
you  know,  young  ladies" — like  the  Georges  Pompidou  Center — 
"are  much  more  attractive  to  the  gentlemen  in  our  government. " 
Nevertheless,  Miquel  notes  with  pleasure,  the  government  subsi- 
d\  is  growing,  with  further  increases  in  prospect.  (This  year  it  runs 
to  over  80  million  francs,  or  roughly  $10  million. )  Major  capital 
projects  are  under  way  to  expand  the  library's  overcrowded  stor- 
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age  and  office  space.  Its  budget  for  operations  is  still  demoralizing- 
ly tight,  and  the  start  is  too  small  to  think  much  beyond  the  day- 
to-day  running  ot  the  vast  collection.  New  material  comes  flood- 
ing in  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  items  a  day;  the  general  cata- 
logue, now  in  the  process  ot  being  computerized,  is  at  the  moment 
some  five  years  behind.  The  library  can  no  longer  afford  to  disre- 
gard the  benefits  of  a  vigorous  public-relations  policy.  For  the 
B.N.  to  do  its  work  into  the  next  century,  it  will  require  the  pride 
land,  with  that,  the  hinds)  of  the  nation  to  back  it. 

Inevitably,  though,  the  B.N.  will  always  be  less  accessible  to 
the  general  public  than  the  international  museums  with  which  it 
ranks.  There  are  very  practical  reasons  for  this:  even  with  optimal 
climate  control  and  lighting,  its  treasures  are  too  fragile  for  every- 
day display.  Roger  Pierrot,  the  head  ot  the  manuscripts  depart- 
ment, sums  up  the  matter  with  an  apt  comparison:  "You  can  have 
a  million  people  walk  past  the  Mona  Lisa,"  says  he,  "and  if  she's 
properly  protected,  no  harm  will  come  to  her.  But  you  can't  let  a 
million  people  finger  a  manuscript,  no  matter  how  careful  they 
are.  It  would  not  survive."  It  will  always  be  part  of  the  B.N.'s 
mission  to  dissuade  anyone  who  is  not  strongly  motivated  and 
properly  respectful. 

Still,  armed  with  the  right  recommendations — letters  from 
recognized  scholars  at  seats  of  higher  learning  or  sufficiently- 
impressive  personal  introductions — a  visitor  to  the  fortress 
has  always  been  able  to  see  virtually  anything  that  interests 
him.  An  ideal  tour  might  begin  with  a  few  minutes  in  the 
main  reading  room,  where  one  may  want  not  only  to  contemplate 
its  soaring,  nineteenth-century  design  but  also  to  breathe  in  the 
legendary  atmosphere.  The  awe  some  cultural  institutions  inspire 
is  second  only  to  the  relief  many  people  feel  at  not  having  to 
frequent  them,  and  the  B.N.  may  be  a  classic  case  in  point,  since 
those  who  have  only  a  passing  acquaintance  with  it  are  unfailing- 
ly eloquent  about  the  rigors  of  working  there.  They  detail  with 
retrospective  relish  the  agonies  of  waiting,  first  for  a  reader's  card, 
then  for  a  seat,  and  finally  for  the  books  required;  then  they  pass 
in  supercilious  review  the  antiquated  methods  and  cranky  person- 
nel encountered  there.  Book-request  slips  are  sent  out  by  pneuma- 
tique,  like  bills  in  some  old  department  store,  setting  in  motion  a 
laborious  retrieval  process  that  eventually  brings  the  desired  items 
trundling  in  on  conveyor  belts  dating  back  to  before  the  Second 
World  War.  Only  a  tenderfoot  would  bother  to  mention  the 
standoffish,  every-man-for-himself  protocol  of  the  readers  at 
their  carrels — a  tenderfoot  like  a  friend  of  mine  who  once  told  me 
how  he  had  spent  hours  patiently  securing  card,  seat,  and  books 
only  to  discover  that  his  fountain  pen  had  run  out  of  ink.  In  whis- 

Left:  The  "B.N. "  is  especially  rich  in  rare  manuscripts.  A  presentation 
page  from  The  Travels  of  Carlo  Maggi,  showing  ports  of  call 


pers,  he  pleaded  for  a  refill.  "No  one  around  me  paid  any  atten- 
tion. I  was  forced  to  relinquish  my  place,  go  out  and  buy  ink,  then 
start  over,  Kafka  style." 

"Our  elitism  is  imposed  upon  us  rather  than  of  our  choosing," 
says  Gerard  Sourd,  who  is  in  charge  of  exhibitions.  "There  are 
only  360  seats  in  the  reading  room. "  Hardier  scholars  than  my  old 
friend  are  drawn  here  like  moths  to  the  intellectual  flame.  In  the 
vast,  book-lined  space,  with  its  soaring  gilded  arches  and  tur- 
quoise lampshades,  the  air  seems  to  crackle  with  the  united  effort 
of  straining  minds.  The  available  chairs  are  always  full,  and 
whenever  readers  raise  their  eyes  from  their  books,  they  appear 
above  all  to  be  scheming  how  to  hang  on  to  their  turf  beneath  the 
dazzling  proliferation  of  domes. 

Down  dark  corridors  and  up  spiral  staircases,  as  in  some  exalted 
scholarly  Dungeons  and  Dragons,  are  the  library's  specialized 
departments.  As  I  pondered,  on  my  first  day,  what  I  might  most 
like  to  see,  my  guide  suggested  "a  few  drawings"  and  duly  led  me  to 
a  long  room  whose  walls  are  lined  with  boxes  embossed  with  such 
names  as  Clouet,  Degas,  Durer  ...  At  a  moment's  notice, 
scores  of  Clouet  portraits  were  produced.  The  kings,  queens,  and 
dignitaries  of  sixteenth-century  France  passed  before  my  eyes, 
their  personalities  uncannily  inscribed  in  delicate,  colored  out- 
line. Next,  I  was  invited  to  study,  without  the  distracting  glare  of 
interposed  glass,  the  dramatic  interaction  of  dark  and  light  in  the 
cabinet's  series  of  Rembrandt  wash  drawings.  And  as  if  all  this  had 
not  been  privilege  enough,  I  then  asked  to  see  some  still-rarer 
treasures:  the  Durer  gouaches,  including  the  famous  Watermill 
scene,  painted  around  1 500  near  Nuremberg  and  still  as  brilliant- 
ly fresh  as  when  it  was  new.  Business  as  usual  at  the  B.N. — and 
not  one  other  user  was  there. 

In  the  manuscripts  department,  by  contrast,  there  was  an  un- 
abating  hum  of  scholarly  activity.  Here,  too,  the  rarest  treasures 
imaginable  are  handed  over  upon  presentation  of  the  right  cre- 
dentials. Asked  to  name  the  supreme  document  in  his  care,  Roger 
Pierrot,  a  veteran  ot  forty-two  years  with  the  B.N.,  has  no  hesi- 
tation. "The  ninth-century  Codex  A  of  Plato.  It  is  the  single 
source  from  which  all  other  extant  Plato  manuscripts  derived." 
Can  he  point  it  out  on  the  shelf?  "Ah,  non.  Anything  that  pre- 
cious, we  must  keep  in  the  safe."  Some  more-recent  documents, 
too,  are  to  be  seen  only  by  special  arrangement — among  them 
papers  of  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie  that  are  isolated  because  they  are 
radioactive. 

"Appearances  to  the  contrary,  my  department  is  not  the  li- 
brary's most  frequented,  thanks  be  to  God,"  says  Pierrot.  "Twen- 
ty-two thousand  visitors  come  each  year  and  see  some  sixty  thou- 
sand manuscript  volumes,  sixty  percent  of  our  holdings.  The 
printed-books  library  has  twelve  million  books,  of  which  readers 
see  only  six  hundred  thousand  annually.  Manuscript  lovers  have 
always  been  an  elite,  but  that  elite  is  growing.  For  us,  this  is  one  of 
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Treasures  from  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles:  a  fourteenth-century 

cameo  of  Augustus  (above);  and  the  kirgest-known  cameo  from 

antiquity  (below),  depicting  the  deification  of  Germamcus. 


the  problems  that  arise  from  the  democratization  of  culture.  We 
must  reconcile  communication  with  conservation." 

For  anyone  with  an  interest  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  the 
manuscripts  department's  nobly  proportioned  reference  room  is  a 
paradise:  volumes  that  were  once  the  property  of  the  kings  I 
France  may  be  put  in  your  hands  tor  the  asking.  In  the  same  u  ,i\ . 
an  admirer  of  French  literature  could  spend  ecstatic  hours  con- 
sulting the  original  manuscript*.  ■  t  different  drafts  *  favi  rite 
works.  For  the  Proust  addict,  to  take  one  example,  the  B.N.  is  a 
Mecca,  since  all  the  original  drafts,  as  well  as  the  corrected  manu- 
script, of  the  sprawling,  seven-part  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu 
are  kept  here.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  to  turn  the 
page  of  the  completed  manuscript  will  be  fascinated  to  discover 
not  only  the  crisscrossings  and  corrections  but  all  the  after- 
thoughts added  by  means  of  pasted-  or  pinned-on  pieces  of  paper. 
For  me,  leafing  through  the  long,  slim  notebooks  in  which  the 
great  novel  first  took  form  brought  an  odd,  almost  electric  shock 
of  nonrecognition:  when  I  came  to  the  famous  passage  about  the 
madeleine  dipped  in  tea — the  moment  that  triggers  the  whole  rush 
of  memory  that  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  novel — the  madeleine 
was  originally  not  a  made leme  at  all  but  a  humble  biscotte. 

Intellectual  adventures  of  this  kind  are  to  be  had  in  all  the 
B.N.'s  departments — the  department  of  ancient  maps,  for 
instance,  where  monsters  lurk  beyond  charted  seas,  or  the  depart- 
ment of  popular  prints  of  all  epochs,  where  surprises  and  para- 
doxes abound.  At  this  point,  though,  my  mind  was  sated,  and  I 
felt  like  a  change  to  something  more  down-to-earth.  Virgil-like, 

r  my  guide  took  me  behind  the  scenes  to  the  restoration  labs,  which 
provided  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  expert  care  the  library's 

|  fragile  holdings  require.  This  is  an  area  of  special  concern  to  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation,  set  up  in  1981  to  assist  in  the 

|    conservation  of  the  B.N.'s  manuscripts  and  printed  materials. 

5  "Ironically,  the  more  recent  materials  are  often  in  worst  jeopar- 
dy," says  Flory  Barnett,  a  consultant  to  the  foundation.  "With 
the  increased  use  of  acidic  papers  and  inks  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, books  became  more  fragile  than  they  had  ever  been.  Our 
goal  is  twofold:  to  advance  the  art  and  technology  of  preservation 
and  to  bring  the  problem  to  the  public's  attention.  Does  it  seem 
odd  that  an  American  group  should  be  spearheading  these  efforts? 
Not  really.  The  B.N.'s  treasures  belong  to  the  world." 

From  dark  corridors  lined  with  an  overflow  of  books  from  the 
main  stacks,  we  arrived  in  a  brightly  lighted  world  of  technologi- 
cal prowess.  State-of-the-art  conservation  equipment  bathes 
damaged  scraps  of  manuscript  and  magically  pulls  them  back  into 
page  form.  But  the  B.N.  is  not  a  traditional  institution  for  noth- 
ing. Side  by  side  with  the  modern  machinery  are  tools  and  mate- 
rials that  have  been  used  tor  centuries.  Albert  Labarre,  the  head 
of  conservation,  gives  me  an  indication  of  the  extent  and  care  of 
his  department's  labors:  "Not  long  ago,  a  restoratnee  completed 
work  on  a  twelfth-century  Arab  manuscript.  She  does  not  daw- 
dle— and  it  took  her  1,260  hours.  The  manuscript  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables  was  a  little  easier — only  900  hours."  The 
skill  of  the  restorers  is  such  that  manuscripts  reduced  to  little  more 
than  confetti  can  frequently  be  coaxed  back  into  at  least  semilegi- 
ble  state,  while  medieval  books,  their  pages  torn  and  their  covers 
hanging  in  shreds,  are  made  fully  serviceable  again.  As  elsewhere 
in  the  B.N.,  the  occasional  oddity  is  not  lacking.  A  visitor  cannot 
help  wondering  why  all  the  women  are  partitioned  off  in  one 
room  and  all  the  men  in  another.  Labarre  answers,  "There  is  a 
way  of  working  with  books  that  is  traditional  and  must  remain 
traditional.  Women  have  traditionally  been  thought  best  at 
restoring  pages,  and  men,  at  repairing  covers." 

The  least  expected  aspect  of  the  B.N.  is  the  virtually  deserted 
yet  fabulously  rich  Cabinet  des  Medailles,  which  houses  coins, 
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medals,  and  objets  d'art.  I  ike  mu<  h  that  is  most  pre<  ious  in  the 
library's  collections,  the  cabinet's  contents  stem  from  formei 
royal  collections  and  private  bequests — indeed,  the  single  most 
important  donation  came  in  the  midnineteenth  century  from  the 
du<  de  1  uynes.  In  addition  to  nearly  hall  .1  million  coins  and 
medals  (some  of  them  neatl\  ranged  in  1  ouis  XV's  original  coin 
chests),  the  ( )abinet  des  Medailles  has  works  on  display  that  its 
d<  'in  name  altogethei  belies  su<  h  as  that  gleaming  \phrodite  by 
the  door.  The  eye  dazzles  at  the  heaps  of  Celtic  voms,  rows  oi 
v  Ireek  drinking  vessels  (with  myths  retold,  comic-strip  fashion, 
around  the  tun),  and  sue  h  c  uriosities  as  .1  sardon>  x  <  ameo  <  ele 
brating  the  glory  of  the  Roman  general  and  pro\  in<  ial  governor 
Germanicus  and  his  family — the  largest-known  antique  cameo  in 
existence.  Subsequent  rooms  reveal  southern  Italian  twelfth  t  en 
tuiy  ivory  chessmen,  epitomes  of  the  medieval  sculptor's  art,  long 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  ninth-century  emperor  Chai  le- 
magne;  pre  Merovingian  gold  lmn.il  objects  from  the  tomb  of 
1  )hilderic,  encrusted  with  gems;  carved-ivory  hook  covers;  exqui- 
site miniatures;  and  relics  like  the  Throne  of  Dagobert-  "le  borx 
roi  Dagobert"  of  French  nursery  rhyme,  as  Helene  Nicolet,  the 
head  of  manuscripts  .it  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles,  reminds  me. 
"The  things  we  have  here  have  .1  personal  resonance  tor  us  French 
people.  Everyone  who  comes  to  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  can 
find  his  own/wrmc  von  say  'pasture'?  The  kinds  of  thing  he  loves 
the  most." 


M 


y  tour  days  flew  by.  It  was  a  brief  acquaintance.  Since  my 
visit,  the  library  has  embarked  on  a  venture  unprece- 
dented in  its  venerable  history.  A  sumptuous  traveling 
exhibition  of  its  treasures  is  now  in  preparation,  to  open 
in  1988.  Among  the  promised  attractions:  the  Byzan- 
tine "Sinope"  Gospels,  with  script  of  gold;  Books  of  Hours  glis- 
teningly  illuminated  by  the  Master  of  the  Rohan  Hours  and  the 
Master  of  the  Flowers;  Froissart's  Chronicles;  the  heretical  tract 
1  Ihrisriarusmi  Restitutio,  snatched  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  its 
author,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1  553;  the  unique  copy  in 
the  world  of  Antoine  de  Pluvinel's  immense  and  gorgeously  illus- 
trated riding  manual  for  Louis  XIII;  seventeenth-century  maps  of 
the  m<  inn;  Marie  Antoinette's  luxury  copy  of  the  American  Con- 
stinition;Ossian's  poetry,  the  most  celebrated  fake  in  literary  his- 
tory, in  an  edition  made  to  order  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  the 
original  proofs  of  Guillaume  Apollinaire's  rare  Alcools  (1913); 
Mozart's  autograph  score  of  Don  Giovanni,  written  out  as  from 
divine  dictation,  without  a  single  correction;  Beethoven's 
furiously  scrawled  and  revised  Appassionata;  books  bound  for 
royalty  in  velvets,  ivory,  and  precious  mosaic;  Proust's  manu- 
scripts; letters  of  the  marquis  de  Sade;  and  an  astonishing  array  of 
objects  from  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles. 

Ironically  enough,  the  exhibition  will  tour  tour  American  cit- 
ies before  returning  to  Paris,  in  a  triumph  that  will  no  doubt  be  as 
deserved  as  it  is  predictable.  Miquel  is  frank  about  his  hopes:  "We 
want  people  not  only  to  know  that  the  B.N.  exists,"  he  says,  "but 
to  know  about  our  tremendous  diversity.  By  taking  this  exhibi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  we  will  come  to  the  attention  of  a  wider 
public — and  besides,  we  expect  to  rake  in  handsome  sums  in 
royalties.  You  must  tell  things  as  they  are.  The  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  is  a  research  facility.  It  will  never  be  tor  the  man  on  the 
street  who  wants  to  come  in  and  read  a  mystery  thriller.  People  see 
it  as  a  silo  of  books.  But  they  must  understand  that  it  is  more.  It  is 
the  memory  of  our  nation." 

Or,  indeed,  as  one  or  two  others  have  said,  of  the  world.  □ 

Michael  Peppiatt,  who  is  based  in  Pans,  has  written  for  Connoisseur 
about  the  artists  Balthus  and  Francis  Bacon. 
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Above:  A  splendid  Sassanian  plate,  in  silver  (seventh  or  eighth 

century).  Below:  A  strikingly  modem  self-portrait  of  Leon  Battista 

Alberti  (ca.  1415). 
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QUIETLY,  THE  JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET  CELEBRATES  FORTY 

YEARS  OF  BRILLIANCE 
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Sam  Rhodes,  the  violist,  lets  the 
brief  silence  hang  in  the  hall,  a 
slight  queasiness  gathering  in  his 
stomach,  .is  it  always  does.  Short 
ly  he  will  spin  out — alone — the 
restless,  slippery  theme  that  launches  the 
moto  perpetuo  (male  of  Beethoven's  string 
quartet  Opus  59,  No.  3. 

Across  two  music  stands,  the  second 
violinist,  Earl  Carlyss,  watches  Rhodes 
intently.  Carlyss  will  have  to  catch  the 
theme  from  the  viola  as  it  speeds  by.  There 
will  be  no  time  to  listen  tor  it.  Visual  cues, 
such  as  the  position  ot  Rhodes's  how,  will 
have  to  signal  him  when  to  join. 

The  cellist,  Joel  Krosnick,  will  he  third 
man  in.  This  is  a  piece  with  special  memo- 
ries tor  him.  Twelve  years  earlier,  as  the 
designated  new  cellist,  the  mere  thought 
of>racing  down  the  home  stretch  ot  this 
finale  with  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
moved  him  to  tears  as  he  drove  along  a  Los 
Angeles  freeway. 

Last  in  will  he  Bobby  Mann,  the  first 
violin.  The  flat-out  tempo — 168  heats  per 
minute — is  largely  his  doing.  Forty  years 
earlier,  with  three  different  partners  in  the 
original  Juilliard  quartet,  he  began  to  set 
thrilling  new  performance  standards  for  all 
sixteen  of  the  Beethoven  string  quartets. 
Now,  in  this  hall  on  Long  Island  in  the 
autumn  of  1985,  he  waits  to  join  his  col- 
leagues as  together  they  race  to  the  edge  of 
a  musical  cliff. 

"It  is  the  most  brilliant  movement  of 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  string  quartet 
ever  written,"  says  Sam  Rhodes  once  the 
wild  chase  is  over.  "You  either  do  it  on  the 
spot,  or  you  don't  do  it.  The  element  of 
risk  is  always  there." 

A  willingness  to  take  risks  has  marked  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  since  its  dehut,  on 
October  10,  1946.  With  their  demanding 
inaugural  program  they  served  notice  that 
they  would  champion  American  compos- 
ers (on  that  occasion,  Walter  Piston), 
twentieth-century  music  (Bela  Bartok), 
and  Beethoven.  The  leisurely,  Wagnerian 
tempos  then  common  in  the  playing  of 
Beethoven  were  not  for  them.  Rather,  the 
Juilliard  adopted  the  composer's  own  met- 
ronome markings,  which  was  a  controver- 
sial choice  to  make.  Beethoven  entered 
them  on  the  scores  of  the  first  eleven  quar- 
tets some  years  after  their  composition,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  almost  totally  deaf. 
The  result  was  to  add  an  urgency  to  the 
music   that   made   it — along  with   the 

Opposite:  The  players,  from  left  to  right: 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola;  Robert  Mann,  first 
violin  (the  "chief  justice"  );]oelKrosnick,  cel- 
lo; and  Earl  Carlyss,  second  violin. 


players     seem  "ready  to  go  ott  the  cliff  at  i 
any  moment,"  to  quote  the  critic  Joseph 

Kerman.   Not  everyone  in  the  musical 

world  was  enchanted. 

Robert  Mann,  as  full  of  stories  as  the 
brothers  Grimm,  recalls  a  backstage  meet- 
ing with  Isaac  Stern  after  the  quartet  made 
us  l  iarnegie  1  lall  debut,  in  1962,  with  this 
same  ( )pus  59,  No.  3.  The  occasion  was  a 
gala  of  tiddlers  that  included  Stern,  Na- 
than Milstcm,  Zino  Francescatti,  and  Eri- 
ca Morini.  The  Juilliard  ripped  off  the 
finale,  as  usual,  in  under  five  and  a  half 
minutes.  Mann  quotes  the  unhappy  Stern: 
'  'Bobby,  what  you've  done  is  turn  the  last 
movement  into  a  Mendelssohnian  scher- 
zo. The  fugal  material,  the  counterpoint, 
the  weight  of  the  movement  are  lost  when 
you  play  it  so  fast.' 

"And  who  was  listening  to  this  chastise- 
ment," says  Mann,  relishing  the  memory, 
"but  Francescatti,  that  most  patrician  of 
men,  and  he  was  smiling  all  the  time. 
After  Isaac  walked  away,  Francescatti 
came  to  me  and  said,  'I  for  one  found  it  one 
ot  the  most  thrilling  experiences  in  music 
I've  ever  had.' 

The  Beethoven  string  quartets  have  been 
to  the  Juilliard  what  Chopin's  piano  music 
was  to  Arthur  Rubinstein,  or  Wagner's 
Ring  to  Birgit  Nilsson.  In  the  1948-49 
concert  season  they  presented  all  sixteen 
for  the  first  time,  in  New  York,  and  they 
have  repeated  the  complete  cycle  more 
than  twenty-five  times  since,  from  Lon- 
don to  San  Francisco.  They  prepared  tor 
their  Grammy  Award-winning,  digital  re- 
cording of  the  cycle — taped  live  by  CBS 
Masterworks  at  the  Library  of  Congress — 
with  nine  cycles.  And  they  are  celebrating 
their  fortieth  anniversary  this  season  with, 
naturally,  three  more  Beethoven  cycles:  in 
Boston,  in  Kansas  City,  and  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  in  New  York.  The  current  artistic 
management  of  the  hall  cannot  recall  any 
other  quartet's  attempting  to  fill  its  un- 
chamberlike  2,800  seats  for  the  six  con- 
certs in  the  cycle. 

It  was  just  such  risk  taking  that  after 
World  War  II  propelled  the  twenty-five- 
year-old  Mann  and  his  three  original  col- 
leagues (the  second  violinist  Robert  Koff, 
the  violist  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  the  cellist 
Arthur  Winograd)  into  the  tiny  market  tor 
string  quartets  then  dominated  hy  the 
Budapest.  They  capitalized  on  an  invita- 
tion to  play  at  Tanglewood  by  establishing 
a  strong  profile  as  players  of  contemporary 
American  music:  by  Roger  Sessions,  Aar- 
on Copland,  Walter  Piston,  and  William 
Schuman  (then  the  president  of  Juilliard 
and  the  man  who  hired  them  to  be  the 
music  school's  first  resident  quartet).  The 


next  summer  at  Tanglewood,  "searching 
around  tor  a  program  that  would  be  really 
significant,"  Mann  has  said,  the  group 
played  all  six  of  IVIa  Bart6k's  quartets. 
Time  magazine  gave  its  imprimatur,  and 
v  Columbia  rei  orded  them,  rel<  asing  the 
complete  set  in  1949. 

Very  slowly  they  began  to  build  an 
audience.  Ann  Colbert,  their  manager  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  reveals  that  in 
1954  they  grossed  all  of  $8,000  for  twenty 
dates.  The  $560  they  received  for  playing 
on  Dave  Garroway's  "Today"  show  in 
1 957  was  a  generous  offer.  Their  big  break, 
she  believes,  came  in  1960  with  an  inter- 
national tour  of  music  festivals,  during 
which  they  received  glowing  reviews  from 
the  Vienna  critics  for  their  Mozart  play- 
ing. No  longer  were  they  just  the  brash 
young  Americans  who  excited  audiences 
with  the  rigors  of  Bartok  and  jet-propelled 
Beethoven.  Their  fee  for  a  concert  finally 
crossed  the  $1,000  threshold  in  the  1962 
season,  the  same  year  they  were  asked  to 
replace  the  Budapest  as  resident  quartet  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  with  the  privilege 
of  playing  for  the  public  on  a  set  of  Stradi- 
vari instruments. 

The  critics  agree  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Juilliard  at  that  time:  fast  tempos;  lean 
sound;  rhythmic  precision;  tautness  of 
line;  and,  according  to  Donal  Henahan, 
the  chief  music  critic  at  the  New  York 
Times,  "concentrated  energy  that  always 
seemed  on  the  verge  o(  blowing  fuses,  but 
never  did." 

Fuses,  however,  were  being 
blown  inside  the  quartet. 
"There  were  terrible  internal 
frictions,"  says  Colbert,  who  is 
credited  with  helping  keep  them 
together.  The  number  of  engagements 
they  would  accept,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  were  willing  to  be  on  the  road,  pro- 
duced some  of  the  tensions,  although 
money  itself  was  never  an  issue.  Fortunate- 
ly, says  Mann,  "never  did  a  Juilliard  quar- 
tet get  on  the  stage  and  not  pull  together  in 
performance,  even  in  the  toughest  of 
times."  Still,  Mann's  stomach  was  in 
knots. 

The  first  antacid  arrived  in  1966  in  the 
form  of  Earl  Carlyss,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  who  replaced  Isadore  Cohen  as 
second  violin.  He  is  the  first  of  the  new 
generation  of  members,  who  are  now  all  in 
their  midforties.  "Earl  has  a  good  sense  of 
humor,"  says  Sam  Rhodes,  "even  when 

David  Rubin  is  director  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the  News 
Media.  He  frequently  writes  about  the  classi- 
cal-music business. 
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he's  making  remarks  that  are  critical.  He 
does  ir  in  a  way  that  no  one  could  possibly 
be  upset  with  anything  he  says." 

Rhodes  replaced  the  original  violist, 
Raphael  Hillyer,  in  1969;  and  the  cellist 
Joel  Krosnick  replaced  Claus  Adam  in 
1974-  Since  then,  the  quartet's  personnel 
has  remained  stable.  "The  most  glorious 
achievement  of  this  present  Juilliard  quar- 


THE  SOUND 
OF  THE  JUILLIARD 

Each  of  the  Juilliards  was  asked  to  select 
a  favorite  recording,  currently  avail- 
able, using  whatever  standard  was  most 
appropriate.  Here  are  their  answers. 
(All  listings  are  on  the  CBS  Master- 
works  label.) 

•  ROBERT  MANN:  Beethoven,  Opus 
131,  in  The  Late  Quartets  (CBS  MM 
37873).  "One  always  has  a  vision,  and 
the  vision  changes  as  you  grow  older 
and  come  to  grips  with  reality.  In  a  live 
recording  situation,  this  is  the  closest  I 
have  come  to  hearing  four  people  reach 
out  for  the  vision  in  a  performance." 

•  EARLCARLYSS:  Dvorak,  Piano  Quar- 
tet in  E-flat,  with  Rudolf  Firkusny 
(CBS  MG  3591 3).  "It  was  one  of  those 
magical  days  when  the  music  just  came 
alive  to  us  in  a  way  that  it  doesn't  always 
do.  It  was  very  special." 

•  SAMUEL  RHODES:  Beethoven,  The 
Late  Quartets  (CBS  14M  37873).  "I'm 
proud  of  the  performance  because  it 
represents  more  exactly  how  we  project 
those  pieces  from  the  stage.  But  I  also 
select  it  because  the  pieces  are  at  the 
summit,  the  pinnacle  of  musical 
achievement." 

•  JOEL  KROSNICK:  Schoenberg,  Com- 
plete String  Quartets,  with  Benita  Va- 
lente  (CBS  M3  34581).  "One  is  limited 
by  one's  imagination.  You  can't  imag- 
ine going  to  a  place  you  don't  know.  Go 
and  sit  and  listen,  and  listen,  and  listen 
to  these  quartets,  and  someday  you  will 
find  yourself  comfortable  in  a  world 
that  was  incomprehensible." 


tet,"  says  Mann,  the  lone  survivor  of  the 
original  group,  "an  achievement  that  had 
not  existed  in  our  quartet  before,  is  that  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can  have 
loud  and  animated  arguments  without  per- 
sonal confrontation  or  irrational  spinoffs. 
What  we  fight  about  is  absolutely  dis- 
solved by  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  This 
was  not  true  before." 

Rhodes  agrees.  "Even  it  one  of  us  loses 
his  temper,  we  have  enough  respect  for 
each  other  that  it's  a  very  temporary  thing 
and  it's  always  headed  off  right  awav.  It 
necessary,  a  third  person  who's  not  in- 
volved will  step  in.  But  remember,  you 
couldn't  very  well  be  a  string  quartet  of 
four  human  beings  without  conflict.  It 
would  be  abnormal.  I  don't  think  the 
musical  result  would  be  worth  am  thing  it 
that  weren't  so." 

The  virtuoso  Joseph  Joachim,  tor  whom 
Brahms  wrote  his  Violin  Concerto,  once 
coined  a  happy  phrase  for  the  ideal  condi- 
tion for  a  string  quartet.  It  should  be,  he 
said,  "a  little  four-voiced  republic."  At 
this  time  in  the  Juilliard's  history,  that  ide- 
al has  been  achieved,  and  each  of  the  four 
players  has  a  well-defined  role  in  the  quar- 
tet's stability. 

"When  it  comes  to  really  checking  what 
notes  and  markings  the  composer  wanted, 
Sam  is  the  person  who  has  that  kind  of 
inquiring,  scholarly  mind,"  says  Mann. 
"The  person  who  wants  to  try  all  the 
options  and  make  sure  we're  getting  every- 
thing right,  especially  in  twentieth-cen- 
tury music,  is  Joel.  Earl  is  more  of  a  reactor. 
He  doesn't  want  to  make  a  decision  until 
things  are  more  apparent.  Once  they  are, 
his  reactions  on  whether  the  music  is 
working  are  very  acute.  As  tor  me,  my 
strengths  lie  in  clothing  all  the  preparation 
with  the  right  emotion  or  atmosphere. 
That's  when  I  become  persnickety. " 

As  the  emotions  of  the  quartet 
have  mellowed,  so  has  the 
sound.  Where  Raphael  Hil- 
lyer produced  a  "laserlike 
hand  of  sound"  from  his  vio- 
la, notes  Mann,  Rhodes  seeks  a  wider 
band.  Krosnick  plays  the  cello  as  a  virtuoso 
instrument  and  produces  more  depth  to 
the  sound  than  did  his  predecessor.  (The  E 
he  plucks  to  start  the  second  movement  of 
the  Opus  59,  No.  },  for  example,  is  worthy 
of  a  booming  Verdi  baritone.)  As  a  result, 
the  current  Juilliards  now  read  critical 
descriptions  of  their  playing  full  of  adjec- 
tives and  phrases,  such  as  "warmth  of 
tone."  that  never  used  to  be  applied. 
Michael  Steinberg  summed  up  the  state  of 
their  playing  in  a  Boston  Globe  review  of 
1975.  "You  get  their  famous  vitality  and 


intelligence,  all  of  it.  but  projected  with  a 
new  finesse  i  t  sound  and  unforced  deftness 

of  ensemble.'' 

This  mellowing  is  matched  by  a  relaxation 
in  their  performing  schedule.  They  have 
cut  their  dates  from  well  over  a  hundred  a 
year  to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  with 
summers  off  to  pursue  separate  projects, 
and  they  will  no  longer  tour  for  five  or  six 
weeks  at  a  stretch.  They  currently  teach 
six  hours  a  week  at  Juilliard  (Monday  and 
Tuesday  mornings)  and  are  eager  to  in- 
crease that.  As  pedagogues  they  already 
rank  at  the  top  of  all  string  quartets,  hav- 
ing had  a  hand  in  the  training  of  the  La 
Salle,  Tokyo,  American,  Concord,  Emer- 
son, and  many  other  ensembles  a  rung  or 
two  down  the  career  ladder. 

October  and  April  are  set  aside  for  the 
Library  ot  Congress  concerts,  tor  which 
they  are  obligated  not  to  duplicate  pro- 
gramming over  a  three-year  span.  They 
generally  tour  Europe  in  November,  al- 
though this  year  a  second  European  tour 
has  been  added  in  late  May  and  June.  Trips 
to  the  West  Coast,  South,  and  Midwest 
are  scheduled  in  January  and  February, 
when  they  will  not  cause  the  quartet  to 
miss  too  much  class  time.  (Assistants  cov- 
er in  their  absence. )  Recordings  are  usual- 
ly scheduled  tor  May. 

At  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  EarlCarlyss 
passes  on  a  passionate  tradition. 
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The  only  unhappy  relationship  that  still 
exists  foi  the  quartet  concerns  theii 
recordings.  While  the  Juilliard  has  more 
different  records  in  current  release  (thirty 
two  singles  and  sets)  than  any  oilier  quar- 
tet—  the  *.  Juarneri  is  se<  ond  with  twenty- 
three,  followed  by  the  Amadeus  with 
twenty  one — there  are  some  surprising 
holes  in  the  discography.  A  Dvorak  proj- 
e<  i  has  been  ( am  eleJ  In  <.  !BS,  and  it  has 

taken  the  company  seven  years  finally  to 
release  the  complete  mature  Mozart  quar 
tets.  CBS  is  also  opposed  to  an  American- 
music  project  and  has  been  reluctant  to 
give  the  quartet  permission  to  record  such 
music  tor  another  label. 

Earl  C  larlyss,  who  helps  keep 
track  ot  which  quartet  mem 
bers,  new  and  old,  receive 
royalty  shares,  has  a  particu- 
larly clear  view  ot  the  problem. 
"All  three  ot  out  Grammy  Award  records 
were  made  under  the  protest  ot  the  compa- 
ny," he  says.  "We  fought  to  do  the 
Schoenberg  quartets  [their  second  winner) 
tor  years;  indeed,  we  had  it  planned  once 
and  they  killed  the  project.  Then  we  had  it 
planned  again  and  they  almost  killed  it 
one  more  time,  except  they  knew  that  it 
they  did,  we  would  leave  CBS. 

"They're  interested  primarily  in  big 
names.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  We 
did  several  performances  ot  Schubert's 
Trout  Quintet  with  the  pianist  Jorge  Bolet. 
lie's  ,1  fabulous  chamber-music  player, 
although  it's  a  well-kept  secret.  He's  a  very 
flexible  player  and  a  delightful  person  to 
work  with.  But  there  was  no  way  CBS  was 
going  to  let  us  record  the  Trout  with  him. 
No  way.  They  wanted  us  to  do  it  with  Mur- 
ray Perahia,  their  big  star.  Now,  what  are 
we  supposed  to  do.?  We've  played  concerts 
with  Bolet,  we  admire  him,  we  like  his 
music  making.  Do  we  suddenly  go  to  him 
and  say,  'Sorry,  CBS  doesn't  want  to  do 
this  with  you' }.  We've  never  played  with 
Murray.  We  don't  even  know  if  he  wants 
to  play  with  us.  We've  never  even  dis- 
cussed it  with  him.  So  we  never  did  it.  The 
Trout  never  got  off  the  ground. 

"We  don't  see  eye  to  eye  with  CBS  on 
the  concept  that  we're  planning  records 
that  will  sell  tor  the  next  twenty  years," 
Carlyss  continues.  "Their  goal  is  to  make  a 
recording  that  will  sell  a  lot  of  records 
immediately.  They  want  to  make  a  quick 
buck.  They've  even  said  that  to  us.  1  think 
it's  very,  very  sad." 

According  to  Carlyss,  the  quartet  sells 
in  a  typical  year  about  125,000  records  and 
earns  perhaps  $40,000  in  royalties — not 
much  when  one  considers  that  the  coun- 
try-and-western  industry  views  as  a  failure 


The  violist  Samuel  Rhodes  at  practice.  Every  member  of  a  great  string  quartet  must  he  a 
virtuoso,  bia  able  to  bend  his  talent  to  a  eollective  goal. 


a  single  record  that  sells  only  100,000 
copies!  Nor  is  the  overall  financial  picture 
tor  the  quartet  of  superstar  magnitude, 
despite  the  so-called  boom  in  chamber 
music  and  the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  top 
of  the  chamber-music  pyramid. 

Their  fee  is  now  $8, 500  per  concert  (the 
same  as  the  Guarneri's);  while  this  is  the 
highest  in  the  quartet  field,  it  ranks  about 
average  for  a  solo  pianist  of  middling  pop- 
ularity. They  will  gross  about  $700,000 
from  a  season  with  100  engagements. 
(Fees  in  Europe  are  traditionally  lower, 
and  the  Library  ot  Congress  pays  only 
about  half  the  full  fee.)  The  $700,000 
must  he  split  five  ways  (20  percent  tor 
management),  and  then  their  enormous 
expenses  must  be  deducted.  Rhodes  esti- 
mates that  these  can  eat  up  30  to  40  per- 
cent ot  the  fees.  Faculty  salaries  at  Juilliard 
and  Michigan  State  (where  they  also  teach 
each  year)  are  low,  although  they  do  pro- 
vide the  pension  and  medical  benefits  that 
performers  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for 
out  ot  their  own  pockets.  Harry  Beall,  who 
manages  three  string  quartets  including 
the  Guarneri,  estimates  that  only  half  a 
dozen  quartets  active  in  the  United  States 
can  make  a  decent  living  from  perfor- 
mances alone.  The  others  must  have  a  uni- 
versity base  in  order  to  survive. 
• 

The  current  Juilliards  have  been  together 
longer  than  any  other  combination  in  the 
quartet's  forty-year  history.  This  anniver- 
sary year,  however,  will  be  the  last  tor  this 
group.  While  chamber-music  lovers  have 
been  wondering  how  long  the  sixty-hve- 
year-old  Bobby  Mann — the  chief  justice, 
as  Sam  Rhodes  calls  him — will  keep  play- 


ing, it  is  not  he  but  the  second  violinist, 
Earl  Carlyss,  who  will  be  leaving,  in  July, 
after  twenty  years.  He  will  move  to  Balti- 
more and  join  his  pianist  wife,  Ann 
Schein,  on  the  faculty  ot  the  Peahody 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  "We  were  very,  very  shocked 
when  Earl  told  us  at  the  end  of  last  season 
that  he  would  be  leaving,"  says  Rhodes. 
"It  was  totally  unexpected." 

The  new  second  violinist,  Joel  Smir- 
noff, will  join  the  quartet  for  the  1986—87 
season.  Now  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  he  also  plays  keyboard. 
He  was  chosen  by  Mann,  Rhodes,  and 
Krosnick  in  October  after  a  rigorous  audi- 
tion period  in  which  a  half  dozen  candi- 
dates competed  for  the  spot. 

Smirnoff  will,  of  course,  blend  his 
own  string  sound  and  tempera- 
ment into  the  group,  but  perhaps 
most  significant  is  his  age:  thirty- 
five.  He  was  coached  as  a  student 
player  by  the  Juilliards  a  tew  years  ago  and, 
says  Rhodes,  they  "made  a  mental  note- 
that  he  was  a  person  to  watch." 

So,  a  third  generation  will  soon  join  the 
quartet,  clearly  signaling  that  even  the 
inevitable  retirement  of  Bohby  Mann, 
whenever  it  should  occur,  will  not  break 
up  the  Juilliard.  "Just  as  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  continues  when  members 
change,"  says  Rhodes,  "we  are  committed 
to  the  continuation  of  this  institution." 

It  should  not  surprise  anyone  if,  after 
forty  years  and  dozens  of  Beethoven  cy- 
cles, a  fourth-generation  member  of  the 
Juilliard  quartet  is  being  coached  at  the 
Juilliard  School  ot  Music  right  now.  □ 
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ALL    ABOUT 


"HAUTE  COUTURE," 

HE  SAYS, 

"SHOULD  SERVE  THE  MASSES" 

BY  PATRICIA  CORBETT 


A  man  of  action  and  creation,  a  man  of 
the  theater  and  of  restaurants,  a  trav- 
eling man  and  a  businessman" — there  is 
not  a  trace  of  humbug  in  Pierre  Cardin's 
engagingly  immodest  self-assessment.  He 
really  is  all  the  things  he  says  he  is  and, 
even  as  you  read,  is  probably  adding  to  the 
list.  His  styli:ed  "PC"  logo  and  the  recent- 
ly acquired  Maxim's  marque  distinguish 
ventures  ranging  from  clothing,  food,  and 
industrial  design  to  real  estate,  entertain- 
ment, even  fresh-cut  flowers.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  Cardin's  embrace  of 
les  choses  de  la  vie.  All  told,  his  enterprises 
ring  up  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  a  year. 

If  Pierre  Cardin's  main  goal  is  success, 
then  diversification  is  his  game.  His  name 
is  recognized  by  more  people  than  that  of 
anyone  else  in  the  fashion  industry,  but 
the  man's  face  is  less  familiar.  At  sixtv- 
three  he  is  handsome  in  a  well-sculptured, 
Mediterranean  manner  that  betrays  his 
Italian  origins. 

His  French  diction  is  impeccable,  yet 
the  sheer  force  of  his  ideas  scatters  gram- 
matical construction  to  the  winds  as  he 
leaps  breathlesslv  from  one  project  to  the 
next.  Whether  in  casual  conversation  or 
transacting  business,  Cardin  seems  inca- 
pable ot  self-restraint.  When  he  travels,  he 
travels  everywhere:  "I  have  perfect  knowl- 
edge o{  the  entire  world. "  He  likes  all  arts: 
"I  couldn't  tell  you  who  arrests  me  more — 
a  Bellini,  a  Cosme  Tura,  or  a  Murillo." 
Music .'  "My  tastes  range  from  Palestrina  to 
today's  petite  musiquette."  His  house  is  fur- 
nished with  European  and  Oriental  pieces 
ot  all  eras:  "I'm  an  eclectic."  Reading  is  his 
only  weak  spot.  Although  Monsieur  Car- 
din  has  "done  his  classics,"  he  has  little 
time  tor  books  these  days. 

Cardin  still  has  the  trim  figure  and  ele- 
gant carriage  that  got  him  jobs  as  a  model, 
actor,  and  dancer  in  his  youth.  Tweed, 
cashmere,  and  linen  are  as  second  skins. 
He  studiously  avoids  the  sartorial  affecta- 
tions sported  by  his  confreres:  he  wouldn't 
be  caught  dead  in  Courreges's  great  white 
elastic  blinkers  or  with  his  hair  in  a  pony- 
tail  like  Lagerfeld.  His  personal  style  lies 
closer  to  that  of  his  friend  the  British 
designer  Hardy  Amies.  "To  be  truly  ele- 
gant is  to  know  oneself,"  he  intones  So- 
matically. "One  should  never  make  a  joke 
ot  oneself.  Of  course,  when  you  are  under 
twenty-five  you  can  get  away  with  any- 
thing; even  if  you  decide  to  wear  a  shoe  on 
your  head,  people  will  find  you  amusing. 
But  you've  got  to  know  when  it's  time  to 
draw  the  line."  One  place  he  draws  the 
line  is  at  wearing  his  own  men's  fashions: 

Patricia  Corbett  is  a  contributing  editor  of  this 
magazine. 
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Pierre  Car  din  still  finds  time  to  turn  (rut 

collections — this,  his  latest.  Opposite. 

Himself ',  nattily  striped,  1935. 


"At  my  age  it  would  be  laughable." 

From  the  beginning,  an  uncanny  sense 
of  timing  has  marked  Pierre  Cardin's  prog- 
ress in  the  world  of  fashion.  In  1940,  the 
eighteen-year-old  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grants who  had  settled  in  Grenoble  and  St. 
Etienne  hopped  on  his  bicycle  and  pedaled 
off  toward  Paris  to  try  his  luck  in  the  the- 
ater or  design,  but  the  German  occupation 
thwarted  his  plans.  He  got  no  farther  than 
Vichy,  where  he  took  an  administrative 
post  with  the  French  Red  Cross,  enrolled 
in  evening  accountancy  courses,  and 
worked  in  a  clothing  store  that  has  since 
become  the  local  P.C.  outlet.  While  liv- 
ing in  Vichy,  he  ate  lunch  at  a  dismal  hotel 
restaurant  where  a  fellow  diner — a  little 
old  lady  who  read  Tarot  cards  and  tea 
leaves  like  open  books — prophesied  for 
him  fame  and  fortune  "in  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth."  For  good  measure  she  sup- 
plied him  with  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
worked  in  the  Paris  atelier  of  the  couturier 
Paquin,  on  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore. 

By  1946,  Cardin  had  left  Vichy  for 
Paquin,  Paquin  for  Schiaparelli,  Schiapa- 
relli  for  Lelong,  Lelong  for  Dior.  And  four 
years  later,  in  1950,  he  was  his  own  man, 
albeit  in  an  attic  with  only  five  seam- 
stresses. It  took  him  all  of  a  year  to  build  up 
to  his  own  chichi  Faubourg  Saint-Honore 
address  and  a  work  force  of  sixty  ouvrieres. 
"But  I  was  thirty-five  before  I  began  to 
believe  the  predictions,"  he  confesses. 

Cardin  is  not  just  a  business  phenome- 
non; he  has  been  a  significant  creator. 
"The  world  is  still  feeding  on  Pierre  Car- 
din's  innovations,"  says  Hebe  Dorsey,  a 
Paris-based  couture  critic.  To  people  who 
connect  the  Cardin  name  with  designer 
telephones  and  executive  jets,  it  may  be  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  he  has  been  one  of 
the  reformers  of  twentieth-century  fash- 
ion. Cardin  is  believed  to  have  been 
behind  Dior's  New  Look,  with  its  cinched 
waist  and  long,  full  skirts.  He  launched  the 
1954  "bubble  dress, "  which  hobbled  wom- 
en around  the  world,  and  the  sixties  "cos- 
monaut" style,  heralding  the  Apollo  moon 
landing. 

Cardin  is  also  the  author  of  notorious 
commercial  flops  that  were  nevertheless 
worth  their  weight  in  publicity.  His  elec- 
tronic dresses,  twinkling  like  Christmas 
trees,  and  3D  shifts,  whose  brief  skirts  are 
held  out  by  a  series  of  hoops,  caught  the 
public  eye  and  are  perennials  in  graduate 
design  students'  collections  the  world 
over. 

Cardin  can  arouse  violent  feeling.  In 
the  fashion  industry  he  is  both  despised 
and  admired  for  his  daring,  but  he  blandly 
brushes  off  his  detractors:  "I've  always 
been  criticized  and  always  been  copied." 
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J  979:  Cardm  features  wide  shoulders,  short 
skirts,  arid  (below)  models  Superman  outfit. 

One  of  his  biggest  coups  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  designer  clothes  for  men  in  1960. 
The  idea  of  modish  menswear  is  loathsome 
to  those  for  whom  tailoring  remains  an  art 
unknown  off  London's  Savile  Row.  How- 
ever, such  image-conscious  males  as  Rud- 
olf Nureyev  and  Johnny  Halliday  are  pre- 
pared to  fork  out  from  $500  to  $1,500  for 
his  bulky  blousons  and  hip-sheathing 
trousers.  Cardin's  men's  fashions  are 
worldwide  best-sellers  and  account  for  60 
percent  of  his  overall  production. 

Pierre  Cardin  is  also  the  father  ot  wom- 
en's ready-to-wear  from  the  haute  couture 
houses.  In  1959  he  designed  his  first  pret- 
a-porter  collection  and  four  years  later  set 
up  a  special  company  division  to  handle  a 
booming  business.  "Haute  couture  should 
serve  the  masses"  is  his  magnanimous 
explanation  of  a  move  allowing  high  fash- 
ion to  tap  low-to-middle-income  budgets. 
The  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Couture 
Parisienne — a  group  governing  the  twen- 
ty-one top  designers  in  the  capital — ostra- 
cized him  for  cheapening  the  good  name  ot 
French  fashion.  It  later  took  him  back  to 
its  bosom  as  it  grasped  the  full 
^■■V     financial  impact  of  Cardin's 

brainstorm. 
d  He   is   by   no   means 

everyone's  hero.  Thanks 
to  Pierre  Cardin,  "what 
was  once  called  dress- 
making is  now  known  as 
licensing,"  sighs  Diana 
Vreeland,  director 
ot  the  Metropoli- 
tan   Muse  u  m  '  s 
Costume  Institute, 
putting   her   lac- 
quered  nail 
on   the   most 
vexing  aspect 


of  Cardin's  achievements.  Licensing  is  the 
agreement  whereby  a  couturier  sells  a 
design  to  a  manufacturer  in  return  for  3  to 
10  percent  royalties.  Coco  Chanel,  a  pio- 
neer in  business  as  well  as  design,  set  the 
pace  in  1924,  when  she  put  her  griff e  on 
scent  flacons;  it  was  another  two  decades 
before  Christian  Dior  followed  suit. 

No  one,  however,  has  licensed  his 
marque  with  such  wild  abandon  as  Pierre 
Cardin.  His  company  controls  some  640 
licenses  in  ninety-three  countries,  mar- 
keting everything  from  scuba  suits  to  Cad- 
illac Eldorados.  These  franchises  are  said 
to  have  earned  Cardin  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  last  year,  although  he  flatly  refuses 
to  discuss  francs  and  sous.  The  income  it 
earns  aside,  his  across-the-board  approach 
to  licensing  has  few  admirers.  "Everything 
he  touches  turns  to  dross, "  says  one  French 
editor.  "He's  a  scattershot  genius  who 
spreads  himself  too  thin."  Since  1977,  for 
example,  his  logo  has  been  stamped  on  fur- 
niture that  he  calls  "utilitarian  sculpture. " 
Memorable  pieces  in  recent  collections 
include  a  $135,000  leather  pouf,  with  a 
backrest  of  thirty-four  sea-turtle  shells, 
and  a  $4,000  refrigerator  that  does  every- 
thing but  spoon-teed  the  owner.  Cardin 
has  also  tried  his  hand  at  designing  "proto- 
types for  living" — holiday  campers  last 
year  and  now  a  dwelling  for  warm  cli- 
mates, a  sort  of  ceramic  igloo.  "The  house 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  mosaic  and 
faience,  inside  and  out — it's  so  easy  to 
sponge  down  and  keep  clean, "  he  rhapsod- 
izes. "Each  room  will  be  different,  deco- 
rated with  designs  in  relief,  sculptures 
coming  right  out  of  the  wall." 

To  have  licensing  value,  a  name  must 
be  exclusive,  and  most  people  think  that 
Cardin  has  used  his  name  far  too  promis- 
cuously; but  he  himself  is  not  in  the  least 
troubled.  He  is  quite  content  to  become  a 
household  name  and  sees  his  marque  as  a 
sort  of  universal  seal  of  approval. 

He  has  supporters,  however,  who  are  as 
emphatic  as  his  detractors.  Among  them  is 
the  French  entrepreneur  Bernard  Tapie, 
who  recently  acquired  control  of  the  house 
of  Gres  and  is  touted  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate in  the  next  elections.  Tapie  ranks 
Cardin  high  in  his  "personal  pantheon" 
and  believes  his  successes  are  appreciably 
greater  than  Yves  Saint  Laurent's.  Tapie's 
right-hand  man,  Nicolas  Crespel,  points 
out  that  a  financial  organization  based  on 
the  exploitation  of  a  trademark  stands  on 
shaky  ground  when  it  operates  in  one 
country  only;  by  developing  dozens  of  mar- 
kets and  products  worldwide,  Cardin  has 
made  his  firm  virtually  unsinkable:  "He 
will  never  have  to  tackle  the  same  prob- 
lems everywhere  all  at  the  same  time." 
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Piene  (.  \irJm  goes  to  Beijing  for  opening  of  Maxim's  Chinese  outpost  and  (below,  left)  shows  off  Us  interior  design  to  bejnused  Chinese. 


Above,  right:  Souvenirs  of  Maxim' s  offered  for  sale  in  Paris.  Below:  He  brings  Chinese  models  to  Paris  to  show  his  fall  '85  collection. 
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The  ubiquitous  and  polymerous  Pierre  Cardin:  ( 1)  His  modish  camper.  (2)  His  men's  collection,  1979.  (3)  A  1960  tweed  suit,  and  (4)  a  more  startling,  1981 

dress.  (5)  A  Cardin  airplane,  suitably  striped,  1979.  (6)  Fl\  mg  coattails  from  his  WTO  collection,  and  (7)  white  breasts  from  1968.  (8)  From  Pierre  Cardin 

Electronique,  a  portable  radio  with  gold-plated  carry  chain,  and  (9)  a  boldh  signed  quart:  alarm  clock.  ( 10)  An  overcoat  from  his  men's  collection,  1979.  (1 1) 

"Evolution  I,"  a  Cardin-designed,  custom-built  Cadillac,  1980.  [ID  His  own  scent.  Maxim's  de  Pans.  (  H)  A  garment  from  his  1971  collection.  (14)  Fresh 


One  of  Cardin's  most  surprising  ven- 
tures outside  fashion  has  been  into  the  res- 
taurant business.  Several  years  ago,  he 
says,  "I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether.  I 
felt  useless."  He  needed  new  interests,  a 
new  name  to  develop.  In  Maxim's,  the 
famous  Belle  Epoque  restaurant  on  the 
Rue  Royale  in  Paris,  he  found  both.  In 
1979  it  was  foundering.  The  all-powerful 
Michelin  Guide  threatened  to  strip  it  of 
one  of  its  three  stars,  and  the  owner,  Louis 
Vaudable,  had  asked  to  be  delisted. 

They  laughed  when  Pierre  Cardin 
stepped  into  the  kitchen,  but  they  staved 
to  eat.  The  fare  did  not  deteriorate, 
although  Cardin  retained  much  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  staff,  including  the  chef  and  maitre 
d'hotel.  He  regents  any  suggestion  that  he 
is  not  qualified  to  run  a  cordon  bleu  restau- 
rant. For  years  he  was  close  to  the  family  of 
the  legendary  Escoffier  and  sniffs,  "I  was 
practically  brought  up  by  Madame  Escot- 
her,  so  when  people  start  telling  me  about 
how  I  ought  to  run  Maxim's,  I  say  to  myself 
that  1  can  teach  them  a  lesson  or  two.'' 


Best  fool  forward:  Cardins  1984  sh 
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He  also  believed  that  Maxim's  and  la 
mode  were  a  winning  combination:  "The 
restaurant  is  a  luxury  spot  where  women, 
and  men  for  that  matter,  come  coiffed, 
perfumed,  and  bejeweled  to  show  off  their 
finery.  Everyone  is  happy.  C'est  la  /etc1" 
After  this  crescendo,  Cardin  draws  a 
breath  and  adds  soberly,  "1  thought  I  could 
develop  a  special  line,  la  mode  de  la  mat — 
fashion  tor  the  night,  evening  dress  for 
men  and  women."  Clones  of  Maxim's 
sprang  into  existence  across  the  globe, 
from  Singapore  to  New  York.  Then, 
applying  ready-to-wear  strategy  to  the  food 
business,  Cardin  dreamed  up  basse  cuisine 
and  called  it  Minim's:  fast-food  joints  dis- 
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flowers  from  Maxim'--  Fleurs  in  Van*.  ( 1 5)  A  costume  from  the  spring  of  1983.  ( 16)  "Furniture-sculpture,"  a  Cardin  refrigerator  housed  in  black  lacquer.  ( 17) 

Flying  skirts,  1970,  and  ( IS)  the  pompom  dress  of  1973.  ( 19)  What  the  well-dressed  Cardin  child  wears  tor  evening.  (20)  Cardin  the  theatrical  entrepreneur 

brings  the  Soviet  roi_k  opera  Juno  and  Avos  to  L'Espace  Cardin,  1983.  (21)  Cardin  fashions  hit  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  1981.  (22)  From  Pierre  Cardin 

Electronique,  an  all-purpose  bedside  companion  (TV,  radio,  clock,  telephone),  and  (23)  "Environment  I,"  a  stereo  system.  (24)  The  P.C.  man  in  leather,  1983 


tinguished  by  a  plasticized  decor  reminis- 
cent of  the  real  thing  at  Maxim's. 

Next  he  opened  Maxim's  clothing  bou- 
tiques, followed  by  Maxim's  food  and 
i  ibjets  shops,  featuring  teas  and  spices,  mar- 
malades and  mustards,  vintage  wines  and 
sardines,  not  to  mention  china,  flatware, 
bedclothes,  and  towels  bearing  the  Max- 
mi's  florid,  art  nouveau  marque.  So  far, 
Maxim's  Ltd.'s  revenue  stands  at  a  whop- 
ping $55  million,  a  figure  that  has  encour- 
aged Cardin  to  plan  a  chain  of  Maxim's 
hotels,  of  which  he  is  sole  architect  and 
decorator.  Pierre  Cardin  is  at  his  animated 
best  when  physically  involved  in  a  new 
project:   slightly  disheveled,   dressed  al- 


most scrufhly,  his  shoes  caked  with  ce- 
ment from  the  building  site  of  the  Parisian 
Residence  de  Maxim's. 

Many  of  Pierre  Cardin's  business  prac- 
tices run  counter  to  what  aspiring  MBAs 
are  taught  at  Harvard.  He  is  against  dele- 
gating responsibility.  He  proudly  confirms 
the  mind-boggling  rumor  that  he  personal- 
ly sions  every  check  the  company  issues. 
"Yes,  I  really  do,  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
There  is  an  important  memorizing  effect 
involved.  Any  time  someone  comes  up  to 
me  saying,  'Monsieur,  ilfautfaireqa,'  I  am 
immediately  clued  into  what  he's  talking 
about.  It  also  saves  me  having  to  sit 
through  staff  meetings  every  morning." 


Taking  an  unexpected  cue  from  auto 
manufacturers,  he  has  introduced  assem- 
bly-line procedures  to  atelier  production. 
"I  rationalized  haute  couture,"  he  boasts, 
explaining  that  in  the  past  the  petites  mams 
would  stitch  an  entire  dress  from  collar  to 
hem.  "The  identical  model  could  turn  out 
very  well  or  very  poorly,  depending  on  the 
worker  who  made  it."  Now  each  seam- 
stress works  all  clay  on  a  single  feature  of 
the  garment — buttonholes,  cuffs,  pleats, 
seams.  "The  dresses  all  turn  out  the  same, 
automatically.  It's  a  guarantee  of  uniform 
quality." 

Despite  his  autocratic  stance,  Pierre 
Cardin  inspires  impressive  loyalty  in  a  held 
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where  turncoat  politics 
reign  and  employee  turn- 
over is  endemic.  He 
lunches,  dines,  parties, 
and  even  vacations  with 
the  key  people  in  his  orga- 
nization. "We  live  with 
Cardin,  day  and  night," 
says  his  henchman  Bernard 
Danillon.  Many  of  his  staff 
have  been  with  him  tor 
years.  His  Swiss  secretary, 
Marie  Louise  Kraemer,  has 
been  scheduling  Cardin's 
appointments  tor  over  two 
decades,  while  his  top 
model  of  the  sixties,  Ma- 
ryse  Gaspard,  is  now  in 
charge  of  pret-a-porter. 
Even  the  Cardin  quintup- 
lets who  publicize  his  chil- 
dren's line  have  joined  the 
family.  "Monsieur  Cardin 
took  them  to  Epcot  last 
summer  and  now  they're 
enrolled  in  private  school. 
He  thinks  it  will  give  them 
a  head  start  in  life,"  an 
assistant  explains  piously.  His  only  long- 
term  documented  romance  was  with  the 
actress  Jeanne  Moreau,  but  it  ended 
almost  twenty  years  ago.  "Other  men  ski 
and  keep  mistresses,"  says  Hebe  Porsey. 
"Pierre  Cardin  has  only  his  work." 

"My  life  has  been  a  fairy  tale,"  he 
affirms,  "but  it  is  all  the  fruit  of  my  own 
labors.  1  don't  dance  or  drink,  and  1  don't 
like  playing  games.  My  entire  existence  is 
absorbed  by  my  work,  which  occupies  and 
preoccupies  me  constantly. "  On  weekends 
he  has  been  spotted  moving  about  his 
darkened  boutique,  shifting  furniture  and 
dusting  displays,  shirtsleeves  rolled  up, 
spectacles  mended  with  a  safety  pin. 

Standing  in  the  French  windows  of  his 
office,  Pierre  Cardin  is  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys,  except  the  presidential  Elysee  Pal- 
ace, across  the  Avenue  Marigny.  His  own 
flat  is  opposite;  his  food,  clothing,  and  gift 
shops  line  the  nearby  Faubourg  Samt- 
Honore.  Indeed,  he  is  reputed  to  be  the 
city's  biggest  property  owner.  At  a  time 
when  many  wealthy  French,  mistrustful  of 
Socialist  government  policies  and  tearful 
of  nationalization  campaigns,  have  sought 
foreign  investment  havens,  why  does  Car- 
din swim  against  the  current.'  "Well, 
because  1  am  a  Frenchman  first  and  tore- 
most.  And  because  I've  been  here  on  this 
avenue  tor  the  last  thirty-five  ye  irs,  and 
the  tenants  of  the  Elysee  just  come  and 

Above,  top:  Cardin  makes  the  cover  oj  Time, 
1974.  Bottom:  A  younger  P. C,  1968. 


\Chat  the  aware  Chinese  proto-capitalist  will  wear,  from  P.C.  's  spring  '85  collection. 


go — they  have  only  a  seven-year  nonre- 
newable lease."  It  may  also  be  that  his 
holdings  abroad  are  so  considerable  that 
he  can  afford  to  invest  in  France.  Like  the 
queen  of  England,  he  never  travels  with 
money  on  his  person — there  is  plenty  ot  it 
waiting  tor  him  wherever  he  goes. 

The  importance  ot  his  international  ac- 
quisitions (premise-  in  midtown  Manhat- 
tan, the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  Rome,  Bond 
Street  in  London)  suggests  that  he  plows 
his  profits  into  real  estate,  but  to  judge  by 
the  appearance  ot  his  buildings  in  Paris, 
many  ot  which  could  do  with  new  paint 
jobs  and  carpets,  upkeep  is  low  on  his  list  of 
priorities.  Unsubstantiated  gossip  suggest- 
ing Middle  Eastern  backers  surfaces  now 
and  then,  hut  (  \ii\Im  is  so  successful  on  his 
own  that  "he  doesn't  need  the  Arabs;  they 
may  need  him,"  as  one  admirer  iokcv 

IP  needs  no  one.  "The  day  1  have  to 
take  on  a  partner  is  the  day  1  sell.  And,"  he 
adds,  "I'll  sell  the  day  I'm  forced  to  have 


organized  labor  in  the  house."  Cardin's 
Puis  employees  are  divided  into  groups  of 
fewer  than  titty  persons,  which  makes  it 
illegal  for  them  to  unionize.  He  claims  the 
IS.  sees  him  as  a  "real  capitalist."  Yet 
Tierre  Cardin  considers  himself  a  "true 
socialist,"  convinced  that  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  recognize  him  as  one  ot  their 
own.  "1  live  off  my  own  work  and  give  a 
livelihood  to  others."  He  employs  about 
160,000  people  worldwide. 

Throughout  his  career,  Pierre  Cardin 
has  never  lost  touch  with  the  world  ot  the 
theater,  in  which  he  was  dazzled  as  a 
youth,  hobnobbing  with  the  great  actors  ot 
the  day — Gerard  Philipe,  Jean  Marais.  At 
one  time  he  even  hoped  to  make  a  career 
on  the  stage,  though  he  has  no  illusions.  "I 
might  have  been  an  actor  or  perhaps  a 
dancer.  And  today  I'd  be  a  nobody,  or  per- 
haps merely  one  performer  among  many." 
This  is  the  only  context  in  which  a  note  of, 
well,  humility  creeps  into  his  voice. 
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(.  lardin  did  not  relinquish  his  determi- 
nation to  see  his  name  in  lights;  he  merely 
got  himself  .1  theater.  When  a  dilapidated 
playhouse  on  the  Avenue  Gabriel  near  the 
C  h amps-Elysees  came  on  the  market  fif- 
teen years  ago,  he  snapped  it  up,  gutted  it, 
created  an  exhibit  area,  a  700-seat  theater, 
and  a  restaurant  ("my  canteen"),  and 
dubbed  it  L'Espace  Cardin.  Cardin  puts  his 
money  where  his  heart  is.  He  is  said  to  lose 
about  $250,000  a  year  on  the  venture,  and 
in  France  the  tax  man  is  not  soft  on  patrons 
ot  the  arts.  Cardin's  taste  is  nothing  it  not 
eclectic,  and  his  Espace  steers  a  zigzag 
course  between  esoteric  foreign  hits  (the 
Soviet  rock  opera  ]uno  and  Avos  and  the 
Japanese  Noh)  and  the  big-time  old-timers 
(Marlene  Dietrich,  Ella  Fitzgerald). 

With  time  heavy  on  his  hands  during 
the  summer  lull,  Cardin  has  inaugurated  a 
festival,  Les  Nuits  de  PEsterel,  near  his 
seaside  residence  at  ['Aiguille,  on  the  Riv- 
iera. With  such  stars  as  Maurice  Rejart, 
Roland  Petit,  Patrick  Dupond,  and  the 
corps  de  ballet  of  Riga  and  the  Paris  Opera, 
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this  dam  e  fesi  i\  al  is  ,1  standout  among  the 
1  14  such  annual  events  in  the  Midi. 

( lardin's  finest  role  ma\  be  that  ot  talent 
scout.  With  relish,  he  runs  through  the 
names  ot  his  proteges  who  have  made 
good:  "1  helped  Bob  Wilson;  without  my 
support  he  would  certainly  not  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  is  today,  despite  his  talent.  I 
was  \  crv  fortunate  to  be  able  to  produce  his 
work  in  Paris  tor  three  months.  No  one- 
knew  Gerard  Dcpardicu  when  he  put  on 
four  shows  here  ten  years  ago;  until  then, 
he  had  done  only  one-night  stands  in  small 
h  iftes.  I  le  was  marvelous  all  tour  times  and 
aftei  that  be  went  on  to  make  movies."  1  le 
has  also  been  known  to  bankroll  perform- 
ers, such  as  the  I  I.S.  dance  group  Pilobo- 
lus,  who  need  time  tor  creating. 

I  le  is  on  the  lookout  ti  ir  fashion  talent, 
too.  When  he  first  went  to  Japan,  in  1957, 
Kenzo  was  among  the  Bunka  school  design 
students  attending  Cardin's  seminars  on 
French  couture  in  Tokyo.  Today,  thanks 
at  least  in  part  to  his  generosity,  they  are 
competitors.  Japan  has  always  held  a  spe- 
cial fascination  tor  Cardin,  and  he  tor 
Japan.  Since  that  first  visit,  he  has 
returned  at  least  once  a  year.  He  has  fifty- 
tour  local  licenses,  and  polls  show  that, 
after  Napoleon  and  de  Gaulle,  he  is  the 
most  famous  Frenchman  in  the  country. 

Cardin  recently  directed  his  sights  at 
China.  After  taking  his  collections  on  tour 
every  couple  of  years  since  1979,  he 
opened  a  Maxim's  and  a  Minim's  in  Bei- 
jing. Employing  tactics  that  worked  in  the 
sixties,  when  he  brought  Japanese  models 
to  Pans,  in  1 985  he  invited  a  group  of  Chi- 
nese mannequins  to  show  his  fall  designs. 
"1  see  a  gigantic  future  ahead,  if  1  can  work 
with  the  Chinese.  We  are  talking  about 
billions  of  individuals  and  enormous  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  potential." 

Cardin  is  a  savvy  suitor  of  superpowers, 
to  judge  from  his  entente  cordiale  with 
Russia  ("Together  with  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.  accounts  for  half  the  world"). 
During  the  Gorbachev  visit  to  Pans  last 
tall,  Cardin  provoked  a  minor  diplomatic 
incident  and  scored  a  media  victory  over  a 
longtime  competitor.  At  the  last  minute, 
Mrs.  Raisa  Gorbachev  canceled  a  meeting 
with  Saint  Laurent  in  favor  of  one  with 
Cardin.  She  ingenuously  assessed  his  de- 
signs as  "obviously  not  commercial,  but 
admirable  as  works  ot  art."  Cardin  re- 
turned the  compliment  ("She  is  a  highly 
intelligent  woman"),  pointing  out  that 
"the  Russians  are  a  grateful  people."  He 
has  recently  signed  a  slew  ot  agreements — 
for  fashion  consultancy,  vodka  and  caviar 
export,  cultural  exchanges.  "People  never 
forget  it,"  he  says,  "when  you  deal  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly manner." 


What  makes  Pierre  (  'aidm  tick.'  Or,  to 
borrow  .1  phrase  horn  bis  Maxim's  stent 
campaign,  what  makes  his  heart  beat  faster 
and  anticipation  soai '  Moneymaking,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  not  his  main  goal,  lie  is 
almost  diffident  about  it:  "I  always  told 
myself  that  it  ever  1  made  nn  fortune,  1 
would  nevei  try  to  impress  people  better 
off  than  myself:  they  would  simply  find  me 
ridiculous.  And  if  I  were  to  show  off  in 
front  of  those  poorer,  it  would  be  humiliat- 
ing tor  them." 

Perpetual  motion,  mental  and  physical, 
is  bis  real  motivation.  "I  could  stop  doing 
all  I  do,  but  1  don't  see  why  1  should.  1  feel 
that  1  am  still  able  to  realize  new  ambi- 
tions. To  me,  each  project  I  embark  on 
implies  a  different  source  of  distraction 
and  action,  sometimes  even  a  different 
reality."  He  searches  for  an  image  to  illus- 
trate his  concept.  "People  ask  why  runners 
run;  it  doesn't  serve  any  useful  purpose 
whether  they  win  or  not.  Well,  I'm  a  little 
bit  like  that  myselt:  I'm  an  athlete,  an  ath- 
lete of  life." 

Yet  it  is  more  than  acute  workaholism. 
It  is  his  sixth  sense — you  might  even  call  it 
imagination — that  helps  him  detect  and 
satisfy  the  needs  ot  the  ex-bank  employee 
lurking  within  the  first-generation  mil- 
lionaire, and  the  future  first-generation 
millionaire  in  the  bank  employee.  Cardin 
is  aware  ot  his  peculiar,  psychic,  X-ray 
vision  when  he  says,  "1  dream  hut  I  never 
idealize."  U 
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HAND  OF  THE  MASTER 

DID  VERROCCHIO'S  APPRENTICE, 

A  LAD  NAMED  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  CREATE  SOME  OF  HIS 

TEACHERS  BEST  SCULPTURES? 

BY  JOHN  GOLDSMITH  PHILLIPS 

Attributed  to  Verrocchio:  David  with  head  oj  Goliath  (above)  arid  Boy  with  the  Dolphin  (opposite).  But  are  they  really  by  Leonardo? 


so 
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Among  the  chief  glories  ot  Flor- 
ence are  two  bronze  figures 
sculpted  during  the  quattrocen- 
to, when  the  Renaissance  budded,  then 
gloriously  bloomed:  the  David  with  head 
ot  Goliath,  which  is  in  the  Bargello,  and 
the  Boy  with  the  Polphin,  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

They  have  always  been  attributed  to 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  an  eminent  Flor- 
entine sculptor  and  painter  working  in  the 
second  halt  ot  the  htteenth  century.  More 
remarkable  than  his  own  talent  was  his 
ability  to  gather  talented  young  artists 
around  him  as  apprentices.  Each  ot  these 
young  men  not  only  learned  from  him  but 
seems  to  have  really  helped  him  before 
leaving  to  become  a  master  in  his  own 
right.  Kenneth  (dark  described  this  flour- 
ishing workshop  as  "Verrocchio  &.  Co." 

Of  this  group,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  by 
tar  the  most  girted,  and  it  is  my  conviction, 
based  on  Leonardo's  own  writings  and  the 
powerful  evidence  ot  style,  that  both  the 
Pavid  and  the  Boy  with  the  Polphin  were 
designed  and  modeled  by  him  during  his 
apprenticeship   to  Verrocchio,   even 


though  public  credit  and  payment  tor  the 
two  commissions  went  to  the  master. 

What  are  the  known  facts?  To  begin 
with,  Leonardo  scenis  to  have  entered 
Verrocchio's  shop  in  about  1466-67, 
when  he  was  a  youth  ot  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
The  master  was  then  busy  with  the  tomb  of 
( losimo  de'  Medici,  together  with  plans 
and  a  model  tor  the  *.  )r  San  Mk  hele  mon- 
ument, which  was  to  be  completed  more 
than  a  decade  later.  During  1468  and 
14rA),  the  master  was  working  on  a  large 
bronze  candelabrum  tor  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio, and  he  may  have  started  on  the  Lava- 
bo  tor  the  C  "hurch  ot  San  Lorenzo.  His  fu- 
neral monument  for  Giovanni  and  Piero 
de'  Medici  in  the  same  church  would  be 
k  ompleted  b\   147^. 

At  that  time  the  master  described  him- 
self as  a  sculptor.  It  was  not  until  1472  that 
he  began  to  refer  to  himself  as  dipmtore  e 
intagliatorc — a  painter  and  carver — 
though  none  of  Verrocchio's  recorded  pic- 
tures had  yet  been  painted. 

In  a  shop  so  strongly  oriented  toward 
carving  at  that  time,  an  apprentice  would 
normally  receive  training  as  a  sculptor.  It 


seems  that  indeed  Leonardo  did.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  1  udovico  Sforza  ot  Milan  in 
the  early  1480s,  he  wrote,  "1  am  prepared 
to  make  anything  that  can  be  made  in 
sculpture,  whether  in  marble,  bronze,  or 
clay,  and  1  can  do  in  painting  whatevei 
may  be  done,  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he 
who  he  may."  Later  in  his  lite,  in  com- 
menting on  the  merits  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  he  began  a  sentence  with  this 
phrase:  "I,  myself,  having  exercised  myself 
no  less  in  sculpture  than  in  painting,  and 
doing  both  one  and  the  other  in  the  same 
degree  .  .  ."  To  make  such  claims,  Leo- 
nardo must  have  produced  a  variety  of 
sculptures,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
were  not  inconsequential. 

How  can  it  he  that  none  of  them  has  sur- 
vived? A  reading  of  the  master's  own 
words  about  his  experience  in  sculpture 
offers  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  yet  we  have 
more  than  Leonardo's  words.  That  he  was 
a  gifted  sculptor  is  also  suggested  by  the 
powerful  evidence  of  style — evidence  that 
appears  in  a  number  of  works  now  assigned 
to  his  master  Verrocchio. 

Style  is  that  idiosyncratic  quality  that 
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Detail  from  The  Baptism  ot  Christ:  Leonardo's  angel  (left)  and  Verrocchio's  (right). 


distinguishes  one  individual  trom  another. 
As  it  appears  in  works  ot  art,  it  represents  a 
lite  pattern  ot  what  one  is  and  what  one 
does.  Beginning  in  the  early  Renaissance, 
it  is  individualistic — the  emphasis  on  a 
workshop's  look  stops — so  that  style  is  as 
unique  as  the  evidence  ot  a  fingerprint. 
What  does  style  tell  us  about  the  David 
and  the  Boy  with  the  Dolphin? 

The  David,  sold  hy  the  brothers  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  in  May  1476  to 
the  Florentine  Signoria,  is  described  as  the 
work  ot  Andrea  del  Verrocchio  in  his 
brother  Tommaso's  Memorandum  ot 
1495-96  (a  list  drawn  up  after  Andrea'-, 
death,  recording  works  ordered  trom  the 
Verrocchios  by  the  Medici  and  not  fully 
paid  tor).  Vasari's  Lavs  oj  the  Artists  also 
mentions  it  a  century  later.  This  young 
David  stands  over  the  severed  head  ot  C<o- 
liatb  in  an  attitude  ot  easy  insolence. 

In  his  classic  Treatise  on  Painting — the 
Codex  Urbinas  Latinus  1270 — Leonardo 
wrote,  "It  you  wish  a  figure  to  look  light 
and  graceful,  you  should  make  it  delicate 


and  elongated,  without  showing  too  many 
muscles,  and  those  you  deliberately  bring 
out,  make  soft  .  .  .  and  the  limbs,  espe- 
cially the  arms,  relaxed."  He  also  wrote, 
"In  youth,  muscles  should  not  be  empha- 
sized, tor  these  are  a  sign  ot  mature 
strength,  and  in  youths  there  is  no  effect  ot 
time."  Such  is  the  Bargello  David. 

In  another  passage  he  observed  that 
figures  should  be  lively,  expressing 
through  their  forms  and  gesture-  the 
concepts  ot  their  minds.  The  sprightliness 
ot  the  bronze  David  is  at  once  apparent;  his 
direct  gaze  matches  that  ot  the  angel  in  the 
Louvre's  version  ot  The  Madonna  oj  the 
Ri  \  ks.  His  halt-secret  smile  struck  Bernard 
Berenson  as  being  Leonardo-like.  The 
sparkling  manner  in  which  his  hair  is  mod- 
eled calls  to  mind  Leonardo's  advice  that 
artists  "depict  hair  which  an  imaginary 
wind  causes  to  play  about  youthful  heads." 
In  another  passage  Leonardo  declared  that 
"the  hands  and  arms  must,  whenever  pos- 
sible, display  in  all  their  actions  the  inten- 


tion ot  the  mind  that  moves  them,  because 
by  means  ot  them  whoever  has  feeling  and 
understanding  can  follow  the  mind's  in- 
tent in  all  movements." 

How  communicative  David's  left  hand 
is — how  close  to  the  hands  in  Leonardo's 
drayvings  at  Windsor  Castle.  Both  have 
similar  loose-jointed  ringers,  alive  yvith  an 
almost  feline  awareness.  Even  the  finger- 
nails are  alike.  It  is  interesting  here  to 
compare  David's  hand  with  the  left  hand 
ot  Christ  in  Verrocchio's  relief  once  in  the 
Medici  villa  at  Careggi,  noyv  in  the  Bargel- 
lo. This  hand,  unlike  David's,  seems  bony 
rather  than  softly  flexible,  didactic  rather 
than  poetic. 

In  harsh  contrast  to  David's  glowing 
sense  ot  lite,  the  severed  head  ot  Goliath 
between  his  feet  depicts  death.  The  giant's 
rough-hewn  face  is  relaxed.  No  anguish  is 
suggested — simply  the  presence  ot  death. 
In  this  gruesome  head,  form  equals  con- 
tent. The  contrasts  between  youth  and 
age,  beauty  and  ugliness,  are  a  reminder 
that,  in  his  Treatise,  Leonardo  wrote  that 
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"Iv.uin  and  ugliness  seem  more  effective 
through  one  another." 

\n«'tlu-i  sculpture  from  Verrocchio's 
studio  thai  suggests  the  hand  of  I  eonardo 
is  the  bronze  1W  with  the  1  )olphin,  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  Developed  in  the  man 
nor  of  a  classical  Eros,  this  delightful  child 
seems  jusi  to  have  arrived  .it  his  present 
location,  balanced  on  his  left  leg  inaposi 
tion  that  suggests  he  will  at  an\  moment  be 
on  the  wing.  From  .ill  sides  Ins  pose  appears 
flawless  and  unforced,  his  wings  adding  to 
the  impression  of  am  lightness. 

Although  this  sculpture  is  recorded  in 
Tommaso  Verrocchio's  Memorandum  of 
1496,  credit  foi  its  design  and  modeling 
i. in  hardh  go  to  Verrocchio  himself.  1  lis 
v  ision  was  nevei  so<  lear,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  int. int's  pose  is  alien  to  a  master  who 
often  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  others  Its 
vibrant  spirit  and  the  way  form  and  con- 
tent correspond  strongly  suggest  that,  like 
the  David,  it  was  modeled  by  Leonardo asa 
Verrocchio  &  ( !o.  undertaking. 

Ilnee  ot  Leonardo's  earh,  works  are  in 
stvle  related  to  it.  In  one  of  his  drawings  in 
his  Studies  for  .i  N'.iked  Baby,  .it  Windsor 
Castle,  dated  by  Clark  "about  1478," 
there  is  a  child's  hand  with  pudgv  fingers 
that  become  thinner  at  the  joints  and  ta- 
per to  narrow  tips.  In  his  Treatise,  Leonar- 
do observed  that  "little  children  are  Thin- 
ner in  the  joints  and  thicker  between  the 
joints,  as  is  seen  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  which  are  thin,  with 
deep  dimples."  The  Boy  with  the  Dolphin 


has  hands  like  this,  modeled  like  those  in 

the  \\  indsi  >i  (  astle  draw  ing. 

1  eonardo's  draw  ing  of  the  1  lead  ot  a  Boy 
tea.  1483)  in  the  Louvre  has  much  in  com 
mon  with  that  of  the  winged  infant.  They 
have  the  same  profiles,  the  same  apple 
round  cheeks,  hair  massed  in  the  same 
fashion.  The  nose,  mouth,  and  eves  with 
flatfish  lids  are  similarly  conceived  in 
both.  The  two  heads  are  alike  in  capturing 
the  spun  of  earh  childhood. 

This  bronze  bov  may  also  be 
related  to  an  angel  in  the  I  Iffizi's 
The  Baptism  oj  ( khrist,  painted 
around  1475-77  by  Verrocchio  ex  Co.  It 
has  been  accepted  by  writers  on  art  since 
Vasari's  day  that  one  of  the  angels  in  this 
painting  is  by  Leonardo.  Both  this  angel 
and  the  Boy  with  the  Dolphin  are  distin- 
guished by  the  sharply  linear  treatment  of 
the  garments  covering  their  backs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
infant  and  an  mtant  in  Verrocchio's  Md- 
donna  and  Child  relief  at  the  Bargello  are 
strangers  to  each  other.  The  Boy  with  the 
Dolphin  has  the  freshness  oi  a  new  idea 
and  a  fine  sense  ot  shimmering  movement. 
Verrocchio's  infant  is  less  than  fully  at 
ease,  plodding  in  pose,  and  seems  a  cre- 
ation contrived  rather  than  felt. 

Nothing,  however,  more  poignantly  re- 
veals the  difference  between  Leonardo  and 
his  master  than  the  angels  in  The  Baptism 
of  Christ.  Beside  Leonardo's  angelic  fig- 
ure— a  creature  of  another  world — kneels 


a  second  angel,  known  to  have  been 
painted  by  Verrocchio  himself  earth- 
bound,  with  the  features  of  a  Tuscan  peas 
ant.  I  hese  two  angelic  beings  almost  mag- 
ically display  the  truth  of  what  Vasari 
wrote  about  the  two  artists  in  his  /  ives 

*.  M  Verrocchio  he  observed  that  "in  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  had  a  mannei  somewhat  hard 
and  crude,  as  one  who  acquired  it  rather  by 
infinite  study  than  by  the  facility  of  a  nat- 
ural gift  .  .  .  but  study  will  do  a  great 
deal,  and  thus  Andrea,  who  had  it  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  crafts- 
man whatsoever,  is  counted  among  the 
fine  and  excellent  masters  of  our  arts." 

Of  Leonardo  he  wrote  in  a  tar  different 
vein:  "The  heavens  often  rain  down  the 
richest  gifts  upon  human  beings  naturally, 
bur  sometimes  with  lavish  abundance  be- 
stow upon  a  single  individual  beauty,  grace 
and  ability,  so  that,  whatever  he  does, 
every  action  is  so  divine  that  he  distances 
all  other  men,  and  clearly  displays  how  his 
genius  is  the  gift  of  God  and  nor  an 
acquirement  ot  human  art.  Men  saw  this 
in  Leonardo  da  Vinci." 

Several  other  sculptures  now  assigned  to 
Verrocchio  may  in  due  course  prove  to  he 
the  work  ot  Leonardo.  The  complete  story 
of  Italian  sculpture  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance is  yet  to  he  written.  □ 

John  Goldsmith  Phillips,  consultant  to  Sothe- 
by's, Palm  Beach,  was  curator  of  decorative 
arts  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Leonardo's  Head  of  a  Boy:  jeatures  like  Boy  with  the  Dolphin's. 
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He  describes  himself  as  a  nut. 
Examine  what's  nutty  about  H. 
Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr.,  and  you 
soon  realize  he's  anything  but. 
Among  this  seventy-eight-year-old  phi- 
lanthropist's private  passions  are  machine 
tools,  photography,  and  his  garden.  The 
last  of  these  is  something  of  an  oddity — a 
garden  that  just  grew  by  whim. 

Hallowell  retired  not  so  long  ago  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  S.  P.  S.  Technol- 
ogies of  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  a  firm 
his  father  founded  in  1903,  but  he  remains 
chairman.  He  bought  his  forty-acre  farm, 
Deerfield,  in  Rydal,  Pennsylvania,  not  far 
from  Philadelphia,  just  forty  years  ago. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1956,  he  added  fifteen 
acres  by  buying  the  adjoining  property  to 

Left:  Deerfield  in  the  autumn.  An  ash  tree 
drops  its  golden  leaves  on  the  grass. 


stop  a  developer  from  putting  up  twenty 
houses  in  his  front  yard. 

"There  was  a  nice  old  house,"  he  ex- 
plains, "dating  from  1804,  and  the  proper- 
ty had  a  pleasant  terrain  with  a  pond  and 
stream,  but  the  fields  were  barren  and  the 
woods  overgrown.  Nonetheless,  I  could 
see  it  had  potential.  An  elderly  fellow, 
Tony,  and  his  family  came  with  the  place, 
and  I  wondered  how  I  was  going  to  keep 
him  busy.  Soon  after  we  moved  in,  I 
received  an  azalea  catalogue  in  the  mail 
and  noticed  that  small  cuttings  were  being 
offered  at  five  cents  apiece.  I  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  azaleas  then,  so  I  selected  a 
wide  variety  of  types  and  colors  with  differ- 
ent flowering  times  and  ordered  ten  thou- 
sand. When  they  arrived,  Tony  and  1 
planted  them  in  long  rows.  I  had  the  fields 
plowed  and  sown  with  grass.  Soon  after- 
ward, driving  home  one  evening,  1  noticed 


that  the  local  nursery  was  selling  English 
boxwood  plants,  six  inches  high,  for  twen- 
ty cents  apiece.  I  bought  all  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  for  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  Tony  and  1  planted  them  in  long 
rows  too.  That's  how  it  all  started." 

The  azaleas  grew  quickly,  and  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  overcrowded,  Tom 
Hallowell  had  to  start  transplanting  them. 
He  dotted  the  lawns  with  beds  of  every  size 
and  shape  and  planted  them  in  profusion 
around  the  base  of  trees.  Today  Deerfield 
has  more  than  7,000  fully  mature  bushes. 

Remembering  how  be  and  his  wife  had 
gotten  lost  in  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  later  seeing  a  replica  of  it  at  Williams- 
burg, he  had  an  idea:  "In  a  flash  of  inspira- 
tion, I  knew  what  to  do  with  the  boxwood. 

Above:  Deerfield  on  a  winter  day  in  1952,  the 
box  plants  still  growing  in  long  rows. 
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Four  seasoixs:  Autumn,  tupelo  trees  and  azaleas.  Winter,  the  pond,  spanned  by  a  Japanese 

bridge.  Spring,  the  zalea  steps.  Summer,  the  maze.  Opposite:  Dogwood 

trees  spread  their  blossoms  against  the  spring  sky. 


I  set  to  work  laying  out  a  half-size  replica  of 
the  Hampton  Court  maze." 

Since  boxwood  grows  only  about  an 
inch  a  year,  the  maze  is  now  forty-five 
i.iches  high — about  right,  thinks  Hallo- 
well.  Since  it  is  only  waist  high,  the  formal 
geometric  lines  can  be  seen  clearly.  The 
maze  is  flanked  on  three  sides  by  azaleas 
planted  densely  around  the  bases  of 
hundred-year-old  tulip  poplars.  In  spring 
the  effect  is  stunning. 

~^l  ^     T^  Y  ith  the  leftover  boxwood, 
\  \/    /     Hallowell  started  plant- 
\  ^W  /        i  n  g      hedges,      some 
V  V  straight,    some   curving 

gently  to  break  up  the  vast  stretches  of 
lawn.  With  the  Leica  that  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, had  given  him  for  Christmas  years 
earlier,  Hallowell  recorded  every  stage  in 
the  garden's  gradual  growth — the  evolu- 
tion of  dull  lawn  to  an  extraordinary  land- 
scape garden. 

"Dorothy  and  I  have  lived  here  tor  forty 
years,  and  we've  never  stopped  improving 
things.  Dredging  the  pond,  cutting  down 
trees  or  trimming  them,  building  garden 

Robert  Ducas  is  a  literary  agent  and  writer  in 
New  York. 


walls,  making  new  lawns,  and  adding  vis- 
tas. What  a  lot  of  fun  it's  been." 

Deerfield  today  has  twenty-three  acres 
of  lawn  broken  up  in  a  variety  of  ways.  At 
one  point,  tor  instance,  a  boxwood  hedge 
is  split  by  a  thirty-toot  stretch  of  white 
fencing  that  has  a  gate  in  the  middle, 
copied  from  the  old  soldiers'  cemetery  at 
the  palace  grounds  in  Williamsburg.  The 
hedge  and  fence  serve  no  practical  pur- 
pose, beyond  dividing  an  immense  lawn, 
but  they  are  wonderfully  pleasing  to  see. 

The  grounds  resemble  an  English  park, 
with  seemingly  endless  woods  that  contain 
more  than  a  hundred  kinds  of  tree,  among 
them  copper  beech,  locust,  walnut,  birch, 
sycamore,  chestnut,  maple,  oak,  gum, 
flowering  crab  apple,  and  many  varieties  of 
pine.  Thete  are  more  than  5,000  feet  of 
boxwood  hedges,  as  well  as  pink  and  white 
dogwood,  flowering  cherry,  many  vari- 
eties ot  rhododendron,  laurel,  yew,  flower- 
ing plum,  and  a  splendid  magnolia.  Gar- 
den and  woods  are  interlaced  by  paths 
opening  up  new  vistas  at  every  turn;  and 
where  the  stream  enters  and  leaves  the 
pond,  Hallowell  has  placed  two  Japanese- 
style  bridges.  What  is  most  striking  about 
the  garden  is  its  appearance  of  being  quite 
natural.  Everything  seems  to  have  been  in 


place  for  eons,  and  as  you  walk  around  it 
seems  simply  to  untold  before  your  won- 
dering eyes.  As  dusk  settles,  thirty-five 
electric  lamps  dotted  round  the  lawns  and 
gardens  spring  to  life.  Their  six-watt  bulbs 
shed  a  soft,  firefly  light. 

The  camera  is  the  key  to  Hallowell's 
garden;  it  is  as  it  it  had  been  designed 
through  the  lens  of  a  Leica.  "I  had  no  mas- 
ter plan,"  he  says,  explaining  how  he 
created  the  garden.  "I  made  changes  as  the 
spirit  moved  me.  My  photography  inspired 
mv  endeavors,  and  I  learned  that  the  intel- 
ligent use  of  a  power  saw  can  be  a  very 
effective  way  to  landscape.  The  sense  of 
perspective  that  photography  taught  me 
helped  me  see  both  the  forest  and  the 
trees.  Seeing  them  clearly  has  enabled  me 
to  make  decisions  that  will,  I  believe, 
stand  the  test  of  time.  By  luck  it  has  all 
come  together,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that 
Deerfield  is  a  better  place  than  when  we 
bought  the  old  farm."  □ 

Deerfield:  An  American  Garden  Through 
Four  Seasons,  with  photographs  and  text  by 
Derek  Fell  is  being  published  this  month. 
(.  'opies  are  available  for  $35  plus  $1.50  jor 
postage  and  handling  from  Capability' s 
Books,  Box  1 14,  Deer  Park,  Wl  54007. 
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About  this  kid  in 
Song  &  I  )ance,  now 
running  strong  at 
Broadway's  Royale 

Theatre.  The  curtain 
is  up  on  /  )ance,  the 
second  halt  of  An- 
drew (Evita,  Cats) 
Lloyd  Webber's  latest 
entertainment.  Bernadette  Peters  is  in  her 
dressing  room,  or  wherever  it  is  she  recu- 
perates from  her  bruising  sixty-three-min- 
ute first  act  solo  (Song).  The  gypsies  are 
going  through  paces,  by  Peter  Martins  ot 
the  New  York  C  itv  Ballet,  that  are  chic, 
dry,  chichi.  You're  wishing  you  had  cut 
out  at  intermission,  and  then!  A  body 
shoots  out  from  the  wings  as  it  tired  by  a 
cannon. 

Someone—  who.' — hurtles  up  and  over 
through  the  blur  ot  a  perfect  handspring 
and  slams  flat  to  the  tloor,  doubled  up  neat 
as  a  hairpin.  What  in  holy  hell  will  he  do 
tor  an  encore.' 

Plenty:  somersaults,  walkovers  (which 
are  like  cartwheels,  but  executed  straight 
ahead  rather  than  to  the  side),  cartwheels, 
pikedowns — all  tossed  off  front-  and  back- 
ward, every  which  way,  with  no  hands. 
Kid  stuff,  mostly  choreographed  by  him- 
self. "Peter  didn't  know  what  to  expect," 
Scott  Wise  says  matter-of-factly.  "There's 
nothing  1  do  in  this  show  that  1  couldn't  do 
when  I  was  eight  years  old.  Compared  to 
what  kids  are  learning  to  do  in  gymnastics 
these  days,  it's  not  much.  Kids  are  fearless. 
At  that  age,  a  kid  who  has  drive  can  do 
anything." 

Scott  should  know.  His  sister,  Lora  Lee, 
three  years  older  than  he,  started  taking 
dance  and  acrobatics  at  age  five,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Wise.  By  the  time 
Scott  was  four,  he  was  catching  up.  At 
eight,  Scott  was  entering  (and  winning) 
college  athletics  meets  in  floor  exercises 
and  tumbling.  "We  lived  in  Spokane,"  he 


explains,  "and  I  was  pretty  mu(  h  the  only 
gymnast  mv  age.  (.  lollege  meets  were  the 
only  chance  I  got  to  compete." 

lie  tumbled  (and  danced)  as  a  high- 
school  student  and  joined  a  troupe  called 
Silver  Spurs,  which  toured  Europe  with 
ballroom  and  folk  dances.  I  hen  came  a 
yen  at  the  University  ot  Idaho.  His 
declared  major  was  a<  i  ounting,  but  mostly 
he  was  lifting  weights  and  drinking  beer. 
On  weekends,  a  cousin  sometimes  drove 
him  up  to  taverns  in  logging  country, 
where  he  took  bets  that  Scott,  here,  could 
walk  on  his  hands  the  length  ot  the  bar  and 
back.  That  part  was  tun,  but  Scott  was 
never  in  his  element  at  college.  "I  just 
wanted  to  dance,"  he  shrugs.  He  won- 
dered it  he  was  any  good. 

He  got  an  answer 
ot  sorts  when  the 
Memphis  Ballet  took 
bun  in  as  an  appren- 
tice, but  the  compa- 
ny folded  a  year  later, 
so — like  any  hopeful 
young  dancer — he 
headed  for  New 
York,  with  his  life  savings  of  $250  in  his 
pocket.  The  Joffrey  School  of  Ballet  of- 
fered him  a  scholarship  the  next  day.  A 
year  later,  he  tagged  along  when  a  friend 
went  to  audition  for  a  national  touring 
company  of  A  Chorus  Line.  "There  were 
eight  hundred  guys  there,  five  of  us  from 
the  Joffrey.  We  were  kind  of  motley.  The 
other  guys  were  show  dancers.  They  knew 
how  to  dress  for  an  audition.  They  had 
nice  shoes.  But  I  got  hired.  The  role  I  got 
was  Mike — my  first  singing-acting-danc- 
ing role.  Mike  is  the  one  who  sings  'I  Can 
Do  That.'  "  What  Mike  can  do  is  fancy 
footwork.  Onstage,  he  also  spends  a  lot  of 
time  standing  next  to  a  character  named 
Maggie,  and,  first  on  the  road  and  later  in 
the  New  York  company,  he  found  himself 
side  by  side  with  a  Maggie  by  the  name  of 


Kiel  luiuiis.  "Atter  a  while  in  the  show 
together,  I  ran  out  ot  things  to  say,"  he 
recalls,  "so  1  asked  her  to  marry  me."  The 
happy  couple  and  their  two-year-old 
daughter,  Savannah,  have  settled  in  Ho- 
boken,  only  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Broadway. 

Scott's  next  career  move  was  into  New 
York's (  uts  company,  where  he  started  out 
as  an  understudy  and  quickly  graduated  to 
the  daredevil  role  ot  Macavity,  bursting 
into  his  number  through  a  concealed  trap- 
door. Then  came  Song  &  Dance.  Caught 
without  greasepainr  between  a  matinee 
and  an  evening  show,  Scott  looks  like  the 
Nureyev  nexr  door:  down-to-earth,  with 
an  easy,  ail-American  smile  but  Tartar 
cheekbones  and  eyes  like  a  wildcat's.  At 
five  foot  ten,  he  weighs  a  trim  1  55  pounds, 
down  25  pounds  of  shoulder,  upper-arm, 
and  chest  muscle  from  his  bodybuilding 
campus  days.  "Cats,  "  he  says,  "is  the  hard- 
est show  I've  ever  done.  Song  &  Dance  is  a 
breeze  after  that.  A  sprint  rather  than  a 
marathon." 

He  wishes  he  could  ski  more,  hang 
glide,  ride,  and  dive.  "I'm  afraid  even  to 
ice-skate.  With  all  the  tumbling,  there's 
not  one  part  of  my  body  I  haven't  injured, 
but  offstage,  I  just  can't  afford  to  take  the 
risk."  Now  twenty-seven,  he  is  starting  to 
think  about  the  not-too-distant  future 
when  the  smashing  acrobatics  will  start 
getting  harder.  "You  can't  do  those  tricks 
forever,"  he  says.  "So,  I'm  back  taking  les- 
sons, like  a  beginner,  in  acting  and  voice. 
There  are  so  few  shows  now  where  you  can 
act,  sing,  and  dance. 
That's  the  kind  of 
thing  I  really  want  to 
do    next.  "    In    the  ;  V 

meantime,  he's  danc- 
ing   up    his   electric  ^Ut^Ail 
storm,  giving  Song  &  ^^£ 
Dance  a  jolt  of  ener-       m       _j_ 
gy  it  sorely  needs.  □ 
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Harry  Oppenheimer's  majestic  estate — forty  lush  acres 
in  suburban  Johannesburg — will  not  be  featured  in 
this  evening's  bad-news  footage  from  South  Africa. 
Brenthurst  is  the  white  city's  safest  house,  seat  of  the 
country's  richest  family,  a  universe  away  from  the 
misery  of  black  Sharpeville  and  Soweto.  Yet  the  Oppenheimer 
enclave  reflects  its  billionaire  owner's  profound  concern  about 
the  future  of  South  Africa.  Just  inside  the  front  gates  is  his  new, 
multimillion-dollar  Brenthurst  Library,  the  finest  private  collec- 
tion of  Africana  in  the  world.  As  a  connoisseur  of  /alues  probably 
doomed  by  apartheid,  Harry  Oppenheimer  has  seen  the  need  for  a 
cultural  memory  bank.  Without  fanfare,  he  is  quietly  preserving 
the  good  seeds  of  a  society  gone  sour.  In  a  sense,  the  library  offers  a 
heritage  saved  for  saner  days. 

As  it  to  sound  a  discordant  note  through  the  orderly  grounds, 
the  architecture  of  the  Brenthurst  Library  building  is  flagrantly  at 
odds  with  the  rest  of  the  estate's  comforting,  Cape  Dutch  look. 
The  library  resembles  a  planetarium:  rooted  on  four  red  granite- 
faced  piers,  the  central  building  reaches  skyward  with  a  vaulted 
dome.  Beside  the  moat-rimmed  pathway,  an  Eduardo  Villa  nude 
beckons  toward  the  entrance,  which  is  cast  in  aluminum,  remi- 
niscent of  a  Florentine  baptistery  door,  and  seemingly  impregna- 


ble. When  the  door  swings  open,  in  re^pon^e  to  a  sophistic    I 
surveillance  system,  the  entrance  becomes  a  triumphal  arch. 
Inside,  the  vaulted  rooms  impart  discreet  power,  and  the  archi- 
tect Hans  Hallen's  vision  is  clear — this  library  is  unmistakably  a 
treasure  house. 

The  first  clue  to  its  spirir  is  the  freestanding  mural,  by  Leonard 
French,  dominating  the  entry  and,  indeed,  the  whole  building. 
When  the  library  opened,  in  February  1984,  many  South  African 
guests  found  the  mural  disturbing,  even  shocking.  It  depicts 
stream  of  humanity  flowing  into  a  foreground  of  vivid  enamel 
colors.  The  mouths  of  individuals  are  round,  like  cannons,  and 
those  figures  atop  a  great  central  bridge  are  armed.  Whites  fight 
yvhites;  blacks  march  inexorably  toward  the  viewer.  A  splintering 
fault,  like  Africa's  Great  Rift,  divides  those  on  the  right  from 
those  on  the  left. 

"The  meaning  is  painful  to  me,"  said  Alan  Baton,  the  octoge- 
narian author  of  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country.  In  his  address  at  the 
library's  opening,  the  famous  anti-apartheid  activist  declared, 
"Mr.  French's  painting  is  a  forecast  of  the  cataclysm,  and  the 
irony  of  this  painting  is  that  it  it  is  true,  there  will  be  no  libraries 
left  in  yvhich  such  a  painting  could  be  displayed." 

Was  the  library's  shy,  scholarly  patron  bruised  by  his  guest's 
remarks'  Harry  Oppenheimer  clearly  disagreed  with  Paton's 
conclusion  but  seemed  thrilled  by  his  forthrightness.  In  his  re- 
sponse to  South  Africa's  preeminent  man  of  letters,  Oppenhei- 
mer said  that  Alan  Paton  had  been  invited  to  dedicate  the  library 
because  "I  admire  him  very  much  tor  bravely  opposing  this  brutal 
government."  Equally,  Leonard  French  had  beer,  commissioned 
because  "I  kneyy  he  could  do  the  poyvertul  painting  I  wanted  for 
the  library." 

At  seventy-seven,  Harry  Oppenheimer  has  long  reconciled 
himself  to  being  considered  a  South  African  curiosity,  it  not  a 
traitor  to  his  class.  He  is  certainly  an  incongruous  tycoon.  Short, 
gentle,  and  unpretentious,  he  tits  nobody's  image  of  his  invariable 
press  sobriquet,  "The  King  ot  Diamonds"  (also  of  gold,  copper, 
platinum,  nickel,  iron  ore,  and  uranium).  He  is,  intact,  the  grad- 
ually retiring  proprietor  ot  a  $16  billion  mineral  empire  based  on 
two  great  firms,  De  Beers  and  Anglo  American  Corporation, 
respectively  the  biggest  producers  on  earth  ot  diamonds  and  gold. 
Yet  he  displays  less  egotism  than  a  dozen  conventional  moguls 
with  a  hundredth  of  his  wealth;  he  is  positively  underbearing  and 
almost  obsessively  courteous.  Paradoxically,  he  commands  signit- 


Opposite:  Harry  Oppenheimer  in  his  library,  behind  him  the  disturbing  Leonard  French 
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Roger  Bolton  conserves  a  natural  history  of  African  birds. 

icant  political  influence  in  South  Africa  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  it 
tor  risky  causes.  For  example,  the  Oppenheimer  family  and  its 
numerous  businesses  played  a  key  role  in  nurturing  the  country's 
black  trade  unions,  which  now  constitute  the  black  majority's 
most  effective  means  of  struggling  for  racial  justice. 

Unlike  many  sons  of  remarkable  fathers,  Oppenheimer  appar- 
ently thrived  under  the  tutelage  of  Sir  Ernest,  one  of  the  world's 
richest  men  and  himself  the  German-born  son  of  a  Jewish  cigar 
maker.  The  elder  Oppenheimer  was  twenty-two  when  he  arrived 
in  South  Africa  in  1902  to  buy  diamonds  for  a  London  broker.  By 
1917,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  in  London,  he  had  acquired 
control  of  the  firm.  Soon  afterward,  he  persuaded  J.  P.  Morgan  to 
help  finance  a  series  of  acquisitions  and  mergers  bringing  order  to 
the  wild  world  of  South  African  gold  mining  and  eventually  pro- 
ducing one  corporate  umbrella,  Anglo  American.  Through  the 
1920s  he  bought  up  a  majority  position  in  De  Beers  Consolidated 

From  the  journal  of  the  artist-historian  Thomas  Barnes. 
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Mines,  the  diamond  consortium  formed  by  Cecil  John  Rhodes. 
And  by  1929,  having  become  its  chairman,  he  led  it  through  the 
Depression  by  establishing  the  London  cartel — the  Central  Sell- 
ing Organization — that  even  today  accounts  for  the  general  sta- 
bility and  overall  appreciation  of  diamonds  throughout  the  world. 
By  any  standard,  Sir  Ernest's  career  was  extraordinary. 

Harry,  born  in  1908,  was  provided  with  even  prerequisite 
befitting  his  father's  station,  including  Sir  Ernest's  conversion  to 
Anglicanism  and  delegation  of  his  son's  upbringing  to  Charter- 
house, an  eminent  public  school  in  England.  Harry  naturally 
went  on  (or  up,  in  the  vernacular)  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
read  modern  greats — philosophy,  politics,  economics — and  earn 
the  PPE  degree,  then  considered  basic  training  tor  the  British 
Empire's  future  proconsuls.  He  amused  himself  by  buying  first  edi- 
tions of  the  Romantic  poets,  especially  Byron,  whom  he  admired 
tor  his  defending  the  Greeks  by  actually  fighting  the  Turks,  not 
just  by  talking  about  it.  He  still  mentions  Byron's  "combination 
of  Romanticism  and  hardheadedness"  and  has  displayed  these 
traits  himself,  ever  since  he  entered  his  father's  diamond  business 
and  found  if  "a  sort  of  mixture  between  ordinary  mining  and  sell- 
ing works  of  art." 

Harry  Oppenheimer  has  been  an  original  from  the  beginning. 
He  not  only  pioneered  the  notion  that  diamonds  must  be  adver- 
tised ("Diamonds  are  forever");  he  also  resolved  that  his  South 
African  group  would  come  to  terms  with  the  rising  black  nations 
to  the  north,  insisting  that  they  should  share  in  mine  ownership. 
And  ever  since  1948,  when  the  Nationalists  assumed  control  of 
South  African  politics,  he  has  fought  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  principle  of  apartheid  that  the  government 
codified.  "For  economic  and  tor  moral  reasons,"  he  says,  "it  is 
simply  wrong  to  have  a  policy  of  racial  discrimination." 

When  his  father  died,  in  1957,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  full  charge  of  the  business, 
Oppenheimer  stepped  down  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  only  to  find  that  as  a  bystander  he 
wielded  equal  power.  In  1959,  he  and  the  most 
liberal-leaning  members  of  the  United  Party  formed  the  PFP 
(Progressive  Federal  Party),  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
brave  figure  of  Helen  Suzman.  Today,  the  PFP  has  multiplied 
Suzman's  lone  scat  by  nearly  thirty — a  success  story  that  Oppen- 
heimer believes  represents  the  white  electorate's  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  apartheid. 

Attet  the  Soweto  riots  in  1976,  Oppenheimer  launched  the 
Urban  Foundation  and  invited  other  South  African  businessmen 
to  sit  on  its  board.  In  the  first  year  he  raised  $30  million;  he  still 
personally  contributes  nearly  $1  million  annually.  The  Urban 
Foundation  has  built  schools,  repaired  slums,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, lobbied  in  Parliament  to  change  laws  curbing  black  owner- 
ship of  land  in  South  Africa's  urban  areas.  As  a  result,  Soweto 
residents  can  now  obtain  ninety-nine-year  leases;  further  lobby- 
ing mav  one  day  entitle  them  to  freehold  titles  permitting  blacks 
to  bequeath  and  inherit  property. 

Another  Oppenheimer  project,  known  simply  as  "The  Chair- 
man's Fund,"  finance-  experimental  projects  such  as  reading  pro- 
gram- for  rural  black  children,  in  the  hope  that  other  foundations 
will  see  the  benefits  and  take  over.  Still  another  of  Oppenhei- 
mer'- pioneering  efforts  involves  spending  $3. 5  million  in  corpo- 
rate funds  to  train  up  to  120  black  executives  over  a  tour-year 
period.  At  the  end  oi  their  apprenticeship,  his  corporation  will 
otter  them  junior-executive  posts — and,  thus,  a  chance  tor  top 
management  jobs,  still  an  exclusive  white  stronghold. 

Until  recently,  South  Africa  outlawed  black  trade  unions; 
Oppenheimer  helped  change  that.  "As  a  capitalist,"  he  explains, 
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"1  believe  very  mu<  h  in  unions.  You  see,  in  the  past,  if  there  were 
grievances,  the  first  you  would  hear  about  them  would  be  a  not. 
There  was  no  one  to  negotiate  with.  1  believe  this  can  be  put  right 
by  encouraging  ti  ide  unionism  among  the  black  workers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  great  trouble  of  a  type  we  do  not  have 
now.  I  think  that's  part  o(  the  growing  stage  i  >t  an  industrial  state. 
Trade  unionism  can  be  the  machinery  through  which  workers 
take  part  in  the  private-enterprise  system." 

Oppenheimer  believes  that  free  enterprise  is  "the  only  eco 
nomic  system  compatible  with  individual  freedom,  w  ith  freedom 
of  choice."  rhe  corollary,  he  argues,  is  that  capitalism  is  incom 
patible  with  apartheid.  Accordingly,  Oppenheimer  strongly 
favors  "constructive  engagement"  by  foreign  companies  operat 
ing  in  South  Africa,  there  being  solid  evidence  that  multination- 
als have  bolstered  the  economic  (hence,  political)  power  of  then 
black  employees  by  fostering  local  unionization  as  well  as  im- 
proved wages  and  working  conditions.  Not  surprisingly,  Oppen- 
heimei  sees  no  good  in  "disinvestment,"  based  on  the  current 
liberal  American  notion  that  getting  U.S.  companies  out  of 
th  Africa  will  somehow  force  the  regime  to  mend  its  ways. 
South  Africans  like  Oppenheimer  say  that  any  such  disengage- 
ment will  hurt  mainly  blacks  and  will  probably  strengthen  apart- 
heid rather  than  weaken  it.  Now  retired  from  intense  business 
and  political  activities,  Oppenheimer  appears  somber — almost 
testy  —about  the  prospects  for  ending  apartheid  peacefully. 
Although  the  government  has  made  various  token  concessions  to 
racial  change,  it  has  moved  so  grudgingly  as  to  provoke  a  new 
generation  of  impatient  blacks  to  respond  with  growing  violence. 
In  Oppenheimer's  view,  the  only  way  to  avoid  mass  bloodshed  is 
tor  the  government  to  move  fast  and  reach  tar.  He  is  not  sanguine 
about  the  status  quo. 

The  new  library  is  therefore  more  than  a  memorial  to  himself 
and  his  distinguished  career.  It  stands  for  certain  ideas,  exempli- 
fied by  the  civilizing  sensibility  that  pioneers  like  Oppenheimer's 
father  brought  to  a  once-promising  land.  Sir  Ernest  himself  began 
the  collection  in  the  1920s,  apparently  because  it  was  then  fash- 
ionable tor  tycoons  to  gobble  up  Africana  by  the  truckload. 
Wholesale  tracts  on  early  South  African  law,  tor  instance,  found 
their  way  into  his  collection,  and  one  can  imagine  book  dealers 
rubbing  their  hands  in  glee  whenever  Sir  Ernest  walked  in. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  Harry  Oppenheimer  hired  a  librarian 
(her  position  is  now  filled  by  Marcelle  Weiner)  to  examine  his 
father's  books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  at  the  time  housed  in 
a  large  cottage,  subject  to  damage  from  heat  and  humidity.  When 
a  number  of  rare  manuscripts  turned  up,  Oppenheimer  was  per- 
suaded to  reprint  them  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  and  collectors. 
Thus  began  the  Brenthurst  Press. 

"I  imagined,"  Oppenheimer  recalls,  marveling  at  his  own  in- 
genuousness, "that  this  kind  of  endeavor  would  be  much  simpler 
than  it  was — all  you'd  have  to  do  was  to  print  up  a  few  odds  and 
ends  and  send  them  around  to  friends.  In  practice  you  clearly  had 
to  hire  gifted  editors;  otherwise  you'd  accumulate  a  lot  of  boring 
and  repetitious  letters  discussing  grandmothers  and  cousins  and 
not  the  Zulu  Wars." 

The  first  ottering,  The  Brenthurst  Barnes,  commemo- 
rated the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  Baines,  in  1875,  and  confirmed  what  collec- 
tors had  long  suspected — that  Harry  Oppenheimer 
owned  the  most  important  of  all  Thomas  Baines 
watercolors  and  diaries.  Originally  a  Cape  Town  wagon  painter, 
Baines  launched  his  artistic  career  in  1845  by  accepting  commis- 
si) ms  to  paint  ships  wrecked  on  the  beaches  and  shoals  near  Table 
Bay.  Soon  he  attached  himself  to  an  expedition  heading  inland  to 


Ngamiland;  later  he  served  as  a  wai  artist.  1  lis  most  histori*  ven- 
ture was  accompanying  David  Livingstone  in  the  exploration  of 
the  Zambezi  in  1858.  As  it  happened,  Livingstone  soon  tired  him 
in  absentia  foi  stealing  expedition  supplies.  Protesting  his  inno- 
cence, Baines  kept  pursuing  Livingstone  in  order  to  exonerate 
himself,  but  the  missionary  evaded  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
chase,  Baines  reached  Victoria  kails,  which  the  missionary  had 
recently  discovered,  and  he  promptly  made  the  very  first  paint- 
ings of  this  fearsome  spectacle. 

Baines  was  the  chief  historian-artist  of  nineteenth-century 
southern  Africa,  and  his  accuracy,  richly  celebrated  in  the 
Oppenheimer  collection,  shows  his  rigorous  concern  to  match 
nature's  detail.  Many  of  the  drawings,  contained  in  the  twenty- 
nine  volumes  of  notebooks  that  form  the  heart  of  the  collection, 
spell  out  not  only  the  day  hut  the  time  of  day,  to  the  minute,  when 
the  watercolor  was  executed.  In  his  accompanying  journals  he 
often  intensified  this  scrutiny  by  describing  why  the  painting  was 


Harry  Oppenheimer  in  1949,  with  his  father,  Sir  Ernest. 

undertaken  in  the  first  place  and  what  happened  while  the  artist 
was  working  at  it. 

"Lord,  no,  he's  not  a  great  artist,"  Oppenheimer  insists.  "If  1 
were  going  to  buy  a  painting  I  much  admire,  I  would  certainly  not 
pick  a  Thomas  Baines.  The  fact  that  I  have  acquired  quite  a  num- 
ber over  the  years,  including  one  just  bought — a  little  study  of 
Victoria  Falls — has  tor  me  more  to  do  with  history  than  with  art. 
His  finished  paintings  are  really  quite  dull;  his  illustrations  in  his 
diaries  are  much  more  alive,  much  more  fun  .  .  .  not  just  because 
you  can  witness  in  them  his  excitement,  but  also  as  they  reflect  on 
the  history  of  this  continent." 

Like  all  the  eleven  volumes  published  to  date  by  Oppenheimer, 
The  Brenthurst  Baines  was  limited  to  1,000  copies:  850  bound  in 
buckram;  125  numbered  and  hound  by  Alan  Winstanleyof  Salis- 
bury,  England,   in  half-green  oasis  leather  and  hand-marbled 
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paper;  and  25  in  full  leather  and  intended 
by  Oppenheimer  as  gifts  tor  his  friends. 
The  Brenthurst  Baines  was  sold  our  shortly 
after  publication,  and  today  at  auction  it 
fetches  sums  ten  times  its  original  sale 
price.  Other  offerings  by  the  Brenthurst 
Press,  such  as  worthy  missionary  letters, 
have  attracted  only  scholars.  Asked  how 
the  Brenthurst  Press  has  fared,  Oppen- 
heimer looks  surprised.  "Of  course,  I  can't 
pretend  it's  been  a  financial  success,  but 
when  one  loses  only  $70,000  a  year  on 
such  a  venture,  it's  not  all  that  bad,  don't 
you  think?" 

The  press  and  the  library  are  both 
located  in  the  bold  new  building.  In  walking  from  room  to  room, 
one  senses  that  the  blond  American-ash  shelves  are  prepared  to 
support  more  than  the  current  10,000  volumes.  "We  are  the  envy 
of  all  librarians  in  South  Africa, "  asserts  Marcelle  Weiner.  As  she 
describes  some  of  the  building's  features — humidity  control,  dust 
filters,  incandescent  light  with  ultraviolet  filters,  custom- 
designed  scholars'  desks — it  turns  out  that  the  Brenthurst  Li- 
brary's technology  is  equaled  only  by  that  in  the  new  wing  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington. 

This  position  is  wonderful,"  says  Roger  Bolton,  the 
library's  restorer  and  conservator.  In  his  studio,  at  the 
end  of  a  corridor  accented  by  Spy  cartoons,  the  York- 
shireman  points  out  features  that  make  such  a  private 
library  unique:  the  power  guillotine  for  trimming 
papers;  the  baths  for  deacidifying  paper;  the  rolls  ot  hand-colored 
Morocco  grain,  oasis,  alum-tanned  pig,  and  Nigerian  goatskins 
that  one  day  will  bind  Harry  Oppenheimer's  treasures.  To  prove 
that  three  lifetimes  of  work  lie  before  him,  Bolton  lifts  a  volume  ot 
Francois  Le  Vaillant's  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  d'Afrique, 
published  in  1799.  "I'm  really  looking  forward  to  getting  into 
this,"  he  says,  indicating  serious  foxing  and  water  stains.  "Before 
anything,  I  will  do  exhaustive  tests.  What- 
ever treatment  I  select  must  be  reversible, 
so  there  will  always  be  an  escape."  He  runs 
his  fingers  along  the  edge  of  the  papers.  "I 
will  put  about  sixteen  hundred  hours  ot 
work  into  these,"  lie  declares.  On  the 
open  market  that  kind  of  work  would  cost 
the  collector  $20,000. 

Although  Oppenheimer  has  opened  the 
Brenthurst  Library  to  nearly  anybody  with 
a  serious  interest  in  his  coif  >  rum,  it  is  rare 
for  more  than  two  visitors  to  be  present  at 
one  time.  Admonitions  are  not  required  to 
make  them  honor  the  hush.  A  n  •  >od  verg- 
ing on  the  spiritual  has  been  att  lined  by 
means  ot  the  Andrew  Verste!  frieze, 
circling  the  top  of  the  large  anteroom,  to 
show  the  Transvaal  before  the  ai 
man.  In  the  mornings,  when  hit  by  the 
sun,  translucent  marble  windows  impart  a 
rose  glow  to  the  dustless  air. 
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From  Winston  Churchill s  account  oj  his 
imprisonment  during  the  Boer  War  m  1899 


His  beloved  Renoir.  "The  first  painting  of 
jus  distinction  I  owned.  " 


Since  the  entire  collection  is  considered 

equally  rare,  none  ot  it  isott-hounds  tor  the 
visitor.  Anyone  approved  by  Oppenhei- 
mer can  open  the  three-quarter  red  calf 
slipcase  to  read  Winston  Churchill's  hand- 
written account  ot  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Boers.  Anyone  may  hold  up  to  the 
light  the  letter  ot  introduction  that  first 
brought  one  ot  the  ureat  fathers  ot  empire 
to  South  Africa  in  1  870  ("I  bet:  to  bespeak 
your  good  offices  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  .  .  .  and  shall  teel  much  obliged 
by  any  advice  or  assistance  you  may  have  it 
in  your  power  to  afford  him  .  .  ."). 

In  traveling  from  stack  to  stack,  one 
encounters  the  rich  passions  or  this  continent.  Here  are  Henry 
Morton  Stanley 's  handwritten  corrections  tor  his  book  Coomossie 
an  J  Magdala.  Across  the  way  is  David  Livingstone,  embodied  in 
his  stentorian  calligraphy.  "I  am  as  lean  as  a  lath,"  he  ends  one 
letter.  He  writes  again:  "Africa  i-  a  very  wide  country.  One  can  go 
no  where  quickly  ...  I  have  rejoiced  that  a  new  Bishop  will 
come.  Mistakes  and  disappointments  will  happen  but  the  end  ot 
all  these  Christian  efforts  will  be  glorious." 

In  another  letter,  written  in  March  1858,  Livingstone  instructs 
his  expedition  doctor  about  his  duties  and  challenges.  "It  may  be 
hoped,"  he  writes  with  characteristic  conviction,  "that  by 
encouraging  the  natives  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  ot  their  country  a  considerable  advance  may 
be  made  towards  the  extinction  ot  the  slave  trade  as  the  natives 
will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  the  former  will  become  a  more 
certain  source  ot  profit  than  the  latter." 

The  immediacy  ot  these  field  notes  is  counterpointed  by 
Oppenheimer's  collection  ot  large  folios.  Most  notable,  besides 
the  bird  hook-,  are  two  sets  ot  Redoute's  Les  Uixacees,  published  in 
Tans  in  1805.  The  rarest  one  was  left  unpainted  to  reveal  the 
stipple  engraving  ot  the  copper  plates.  Works  by  Schneevogt  and 
Johannes  Burmann  also  reflect  the  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  tradition  whereby  European  pa- 
trons commissioned  artists  to  record  their 
greenhouse  collections  ot  rare  heaths,  or- 
chids, lilies,  and  proteas.  "When  faced 
with  a  bird  or  flower  book  that's  particu- 
larly beautiful,  "explains  Oppenheimer,  "I 
have  to  persuade  myself — with  my  rather 
puritanical  outlook — that  this  is  really 
Africana.  When  you  look  at  the  Redoute 
lily  book,  it  is  Africana  mainly  because  I 
wanted  the  book  and,  secondly,  because 
thirty  percent  ot  the  lilies  have  a  South 
African  origin.  I  amuse  myself  by  stretch- 
ing the  definition  ot  Africana." 

Marcelle  Werner  readily  admits  to  gaps 
in  the  library,  explaining  that  it  never  was 
intended  to  be  all-encompassing.  It 
"merely  reflects  Harry  Oppenheimer's  in- 
terests": early  missionaries  and  explorers, 
the  Anglo-Boer  War,  and  large  botanical 
and  ornithological  folios.  Moreover,  she 


HIS  LIBRARY  IS  LIKE  A  MONASTERY  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES,  SERVING  AS  A  VAULT  FOR  ENDANGERED  VALUES. 
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Beyond  the  arch,  the  library  stacks;  to  the  left,  restoration  and  binding;  to  the  right,  the  gallery  and  Oppenheimer  s  office 


has  been  instructed  to  add  to  the  collection  in  the  civilized  man- 
ner of  its  owner.  Recently  when  a  signed  Adam  Willaerts  oil  came 
up  at  a  Sotheby's  auction,  Oppenheimer  hesitated.  Authenti- 
cated as  the  earliest  ( 1636)  recorded  painting  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  seemed  to  him  most  appropriate  for  a  museum  collection 
in  Cape  Town.  Only  after  he  had  established  that  no  worthy  Cape 
Town  institution  was  interested  did  he  allow  his  library  to  make 
the  bid,  which  in  the  end  was  successful.  Weiner  explains  the 
acquisitions  policy:  "We  don't  have  an  annual  budget.  Mr. 
Oppenheimer  feels  we  should  not  be  restricted  in  case  something 
special  comes  up  .  .  .   and  he  very  seldom  says  no." 

Harry  Oppenheimer's  friends  hesitate  to  guess  what  he 
will  do  with  his  retirement.  His  private  office,  over- 
looking a  lily  pond,  offers  a  clue:  his  collection  of 
Romantic  poets,  first  begun  at  Oxford.  Even  Mar- 
celle  Weiner  is  instructed  not  to  touch  these 
hundred  volumes,  and  in  a  homely  tin  box  is  their  only  catalogue, 
written  in  what  Oppenheimer  describes  as  "my  own  fair  hand." 
Byron  letters  dated  1823;  Endymion,  by  John  Keats;  Queen  Mab, 
by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  some  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his 
son;  editions  from  Byron's  own  book  collection;  letters  of  Shelley 
to  Jane  Clairmont;  a  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost — these  will  be 
Oppenheimer's  companions,  should  he  ever  attempt  to  write. 
And  what  book  will  he  write?  His  daughter  says  he  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  analyze  the  man  he  so  admires — Byron.  Others  say 
Byron  will  be  only  the  beginning. 


Whatever  he  does,  Oppenheimer  will  surely  exercise  the  moral 
vision  his  library  reflects.  He  made  that  clear  at  the  library's  open- 
ing, in  1984,  when  he  presented  each  guest  with  a  memento.  It 
was  a  limited-edition  facsimile  of  a  letter  from  his  collection, 
dated  7  September  1910  and  written  in  Russian  by  Leo  Tolstoy  to 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  then  living  (and  developing  his  philosophy  of 
nonviolence)  in  South  Africa.  This  extraordinary  letter  points 
out  the  dichotomy  between  the  principle  of  Christian  love  and 
the  reality  of  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  violence.  "The 
whole  life  of  the  Christian  people  is  a  ceaseless  contradiction 
between  what  they  preach  and  on  what  they  build  their  lives," 
Tolstoy  wrote.  "This  contradiction  is  being  felt  by  all  govern- 
ments .  .  .  ,"  and  "the  governments  know  where  lies  their 
greatest  danger  and  in  this  question  they  vigilantly  watch  not 
only  their  interests,  but  also  the  question  'to  he  or  not  to  be.' 

Oppenheimer's  library  is  no  retirement  vanity.  Surrounded  by 
a  moat,  much  as  South  Africa  is  surrounded  by  hostile  sea  and 
land,  it  is  reminiscent  of  a  monastery  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
serving  as  a  vault  for  endangered  values.  By  presenting  tangible 
evidence  of  the  nation's  great  achievements,  it  reminds  South 
Africans  of  their  own  humanity;  it  proclaims  what  Harry  Oppen- 
heimer declares  on  his  personal  bookmark:  "Spero  optima." — "I 
hope  for  the  best. "  □ 

John  Heminway's  profile  of the  sculptor  Jonathan  Kenworthy  appeared 
in  the  August  1 985  Connoisseur.  His  Litest  book  is  No  Man's  Land, 
a  collection  of  articles  about  Africa. 
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TOY    SOLDIERS 

NEVER    DIE 

NOR  DO  THEY  FADE  AWAY:  COLLECTORS  AVIDLY  ACQUIRE  ARMIES  OF  THEM 


BY  BRUCE  PORTER    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LOUIE  PSIHOYOS 


I  A  J  hile  an  autumn  rain  driz- 
I  /  I  /  zled  down  outside  his  early- 
w  V  American  farmhouse  in 
western  New  Jersey,  Frank  Darling 
stared  across  the  battle  scene  laid  out 
on  a  vast  tahletop  in  the  dining 
room,  becoming  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  his  entire  army  was  about  to  go 
down  the  tubes.  Early  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  his  opponent  of  twenty 
years,  an  Austro-Hungarian  artist 
named  Laszlo  Matulay,  had  overrun 
his  battery  ot  French  seventy-fives 
with  an  unexpected  cavalry  strike. 
A  little  later,  Matulay  had  used  his 
own  field  guns  to  shoot  up  Darling's 
large  force  of  Skinner's  Horse,  a  regi- 
ment of  Indian  light  cavalry  that  had 
seen  service  during  the  Afghan 
wars.  Now,  dammit,  Matulay  had 
suddenly  hauled  out  some  mounted 
Hungarian  lancers  that  he'd  been 
hiding  in  a  patch  of  woods  and  was 
about  to  send  them  charging  down 
on  Darling's  cavalry  regiment  of 
Royal  Scots  Greys.  It  was  the  Greys, 
identifiable  by  their  blazing  scarlet 
tunics,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  sent  chasing  after  the  French 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  fateful 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  Here  they  were 
out  in  the  open,  exposed  and  helpless. 
Considering  his  bleak  chances,  Darling 
saw  little  point  in  going  on.  "1  surrender," 
he  announced  wanly;  and  after  more  than 
three  hours  of  battle  the  two  foes  carefully 
packed  their  dead  and  wounded  into  card 


Laszlo  Matulay  and  Frank  Darling  set  up  their  troops  jor 

battle.  Top  oj  page:  Anti-gas  detector;  Field 

Marshal  Montgomery;  the  Village  Idiot;  Seots  Guard 

sentry.  Opposite:  British  soldiers  oj  the  1770s. 


board  boxes  and  repaired  to  the  living 
room  tor  drinks  and  dinner.  "That  was  a 
bloody  one,"  said  Matulay,  surprised  at  the 
unusual  amount  of  carnage.  "I'm  really 
quite  exhausted." 

To  most  collectors  of  old  tov  soldiers. 


the  suggestion  that  they  expose  their 
armies  to  the  rigors  of  nursery  war- 
fare would  appear  mildly  shocking — 
"like  asking  someone  to  fill  up  their 
Ming  vase  with  water  and  keep  flow- 
ers in  it,"  says  Steve  Balkin,  propri- 
etor of  Burlington  Antique  Toys,  on 
New  York's  upper  Madison  Avenue. 
The  tact  is  that  in  the  last  five  years 
the  economics  of  toy-soldier  collect- 
ing has  reached  such  heights  that  a 
once-playful  hobby  has  become  a 
serious  enterprise.  Sotheby's,  Chris- 
tie's, and  Phillips  hold  regular  sol- 
dier auctions  in  London  and  New 
York,  where  overflow  crowds  of  bid- 
ders, 99  percent  of  them  adult 
males,  vie  for  the  little  lead  figures 
with  a  determination  as  fierce  as  that 
ot  any  dedicated  art  collector.  Two 
major  books  about  toy  soldiers  were 
published  in  1984;  three  journals, 
two  in  the  United  States  and  one  in 
England,  run  earnestly  researched 
articles  on  the  subject,  complete 
with  footnotes.  (Toy  Soldier  Review 
recently  published  an  article  advis- 
ing collectors  what  they  should  tell 
d  their  wives  about  how  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  after  they  die. ) 

As  for  prices,  the  1977  sale  of 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  ,'s  3,000-piece  col- 
lection of  British,  French,  and  German 
soldiers  for  $16,000 — a  well-publicized 
event  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent boom — is  now  regarded  as  practically 
a  give-away  affair.  In  1984,  the  collection 
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Sal/  m  its  box,  one  oj  the  first  two  sets  made  by  Britain's  ( 1^5).  Below:  The  artist  Laszlo  Matulay  paints  some  of  his  toy  soldiers. 


of  a  London  surgeon,  John  Hanington, 
was  knocked  down  at  Phillips  tor 
$300,000,  much  of  it  to  Malcolm  Forbes 
and  an  anonymous  Texan.  The  value  of 
several  holdings  in  the  United  States  is 
incaing  up  toward  $1  million,  and  with 
record  prices  established  at  practically 
every  auction,  single  sets  will  soon  be  sell- 
ing tor  more  than  Fairbanks  got  tor  his 
entire  collection.  "The  supply  ot  these 
things  is  limited,  and  more  and  more 
people  seem  to  want  them,"  says  H.N.R. 
Jackman,  a  Toronto  financier  whose  sol- 
diers collection  rambles  over  three  floors 
of  his  house.  "We've  reached  the  point 
now  where  the  prices  are  starting  to  go 
through  the  sound  barrier." 

As  is  the  way  with  all  mass-produced 
folk  art,  the  companies  that  originally 
manufactured  toy  soldiers  to  sell  tor  a  few 
pennies  can  have  had  no  inkling  of  their 
value  to  future  generations.  The  fact  that 
only  a  few  thousand  survive  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  cast  is  due  largely  to 
the  rough  handling  they  got  on  the  play- 
room floor — some  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
today's  collectors.  A  New  York  neurolo- 
gist, Dr.  Bertel  Bruun,  recalls  that  when 
he  was  fourteen  he  took  his  German 
Lineol  soldiers — figures  made  of  glue  and 
pressed  sawdust  highly  valued  today  tor 
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their  accurate  detail — stood  them  in  a 
cardboard  castle,  and  set  it  afire  as  a  sort  of 
rite  of  passage  into  adolescence. 

Toy  soldiers  first  appeared  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  two- 
dimensional  figures,  known  today  as  flats, 
made  by  tinsmiths  in  Nuremberg  to  honor 
the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
French  weighed  into  the  business  during 
the  1850s  with  solid,  three-dimensional 
figures  from  Napoleon's  Grande  Armee. 
These  soldiers — and  all  lead  soldiers 
since — were  made  of  lead  combined  with 
12.5  percent  antimony,  a  metalloid  that 
brings  crispness  to  the  blobby  lead  mold. 
To  historians,  however,  the  truly  seminal 


dare  is  1892,  when  according  to  legend 
William  Britain,  Jr. .  sitting  under  a  cherry 
tree  behind  his  father's  toy  factory  on 
Hornsey  Rise  in  North  London  and  fid- 
dling with  a  hand-held  mold,  pondered 
bow  to  cast  a  figure  that  would  compete 
against  those  made  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans. By  giving  the  mold  a  flick  ot  his 
wrist,  he  found,  he  could  hurl  most  of  the 
molten  lead  out  through  holes  pierced  in 
the  soldier's  head  and  feet,  thus  creating  a 
hollow  cast.  Since  the  hollow-cast  soldiers 
used  much  less  lead  than  solid  figures,  the 
Britain  firm  was  able  to  undersell  the  com- 
petition by  50  percent,  thereby  managing 
to  capture  most  ot  the  children  ot  the 
English-speaking  world. 

B\  the  twentieth  century,  every  Euro- 
pean country  had  its  own  soldiers,  each 
with  national  characteristics.  British  fig- 
ures are  the  stittest  ot  the  lot,  doing  most  ot 
their  soldiering  in  tull-dress  uniforms, 
marching  up  and  down  before  the  queen. 
French  soldiers,  made  by  the  firm  of  Mi- 
gnot,  are  easily  the  most  artistic,  with 
great  attention  paid  to  uniforms  and  facial 
features.  The  German  company  ot  Heyde 
created  fairly  clumsy  and  grim-looking  fig- 
ures, but  what  they  lack  in  looks  they  make 
up  tor  in  action.  Along  with  doing  more 
actual  fighting  than  soldiers  of  other  coun- 
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COLLECTORS  OF  SOLDIERS  LIKE 
BEST  THOSE  WARS  FOUGHT  IN  PRE -MACHINE-GUN  DAYS. 


tries,  the  Germans  climb  trees  to  spy  on 
the  enemy,  chop  wood  tor  campfires,  and 
drink  large  quantities  of  beei  and 
schnapps.  They  also  tend  to  refle<  t  more  of 
the  real  agony  ot  war.  In  the  Britain's  sei 
depicting  the  British  army  medical  corps, 
tor  instance,  the  wounded  soldiers  lie  on 
their  hacks  with  their  hands  under  their 
heads,  as  it  they  were  rather  enjoying  a  hit 
ot  rest.  The  I  ierman  wounded,  on  theoth 
er  hand,  are  doubled  up  in  agony,  their 
races  grimacing,  their  bandages  heavily 
blotched  with  blood. 

As  businesses,  the  toy  soldier  compa- 
nies saw  their  fortunes  rise  and  tall  with 
those  of  war  industries  at  large.  While 
countries  busily  armed  themselves  before 
both  world  wars,  the  toy  battalions 
marched  out  of  the  factories  at  a  brisk 
pace,  but  once  the  public  became  sated 
with  the  real  thing  there  were  cutbacks, 
hollowing  World  War  1  the  Britain  firm 
temporarily  "turned  [their]  swords  literally 
into  ploughshares,"  according  to  a  compa- 
ny brochure,  and  created  a  large  series  of 
to\  farmers — including  a  bewildered-look- 
ing  "Village  Idiot" — as  well  as  agricultural 
implements. 

During  the  Nazi  era,  the  German  toy- 
soldier  companies  had  to  keep  on  their 
toes.  In  1936,  the  Elastolin  firm  found 
itself  with  an  embarrassingly  large  stock  of 
storm  troopers,  having  failed  to  foresee 
th.it  Hitler  would  purge  the  brownshirts 
and  have  their  leaders  murdered.  Presum- 
ably the  fuhrer  was  gratified  when  the 
company  came  out  with  a  figure  of  himself 
equipped  with  a  spring-operated  "Heiling 
Arm,"  with  which  to  deliver  the  Nazi 
salute.  Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  Heyde  company — unluckily  located  in 
Dresden — was  bombed  out  of  existence. 
Collectors  today  insist  that  its  selection  as 
a  target  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  Dennis  Britain,  then  chairman  of  the 
family  firm,  served  as  an  air  gunner  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 

I  he  saddest  day  of  all  came  after  1967, 
I  when  Britain's,  faced  with  a  twenty- 
I  told  increase  in  the  cost  of  lead  and 
an  impending  law  banning  its  use  in  toys, 
switched  production  to  armies  made  en- 
tirely of  plastic.  Mignot  continued  to  turn 
out  a  small  supply  of  expensive  metal  fig- 
ures, but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  day 
of  the  tin  soldier  had  abruptly  come  to  an 
end.  "I  remember  suddenly  feeling  that 
something  was  missing,"  recalls  Jackman, 
who  is  now  fifty-three  years  old.  During  his 


childhood  in  World  War  II  toy  soldiers 
were  as  real  as  the  ones  marching  up  and 

down  on  the  Toronto  i  ommon.  "Here  was 
something  that  had  always  been  a  part  of 
your  life,  and  now  it  was  not  going  to  be 
around  anymore." 

Although  many  collectors  amass  sol- 
diers from  every  country — even  the 
clunky-looking  GIs  produced  by  Ameri- 
can firms  tor  the  tive-and-dime  stoie 
trade  those  from  Britain's  command  the 
widest  attention.  Not  only  did  the  firm 
produce  the  largest  number — 2, 190  sets  in 
all,  counting  its  few  civilian  figures — hut  it 
kept  close  records  of  every  change  in  style 
from  189  3  onward.  This  allows  collectors 
to  fill  in  their  gaps  as  it  they  were  putting 
stamps  into  an  album.  The  firm's  toy  sol- 
diers are  veterans  of  nearly  every  conflict 
in  British  military  history  from  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956. 

While  most  represent  the  British  army, 
the  company  found  it  good  business  to 
keep  up  with  the  headlines,  and  so  got  into 
other  people's  fights  as  well.  In  1905,  chil- 
dren could  purchase  manpower  for  fight- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  War;  in  1916,  they 
could  send  General  Pershing  and  the  U.S. 
army  chasing  after  Pancho  Villa  into  Mex- 
ico; a  month  after  Mussolini  invaded  Ethi- 
opia in  1936,  toy  stores  were  stocked  with 
soldiers  of  the  Italian  expeditionary  force, 
right  down  to  the  black  shirts  peeking  out 
of  their  dark  green  tunics. 

In  the  matter  of  uniforms,  Britain's 
prided  itself  on  being  absolutely  accurate 
when  it  came  to  the  British  army,  even 
down  to  the  correct  alignment  of  buttons 
in  the  various  guard  units:  in  twos  for  the 
Coldstreams,  threes  for  the  Scots,  fours  for 
the  Irish.  They  gave  somewhat  less  rigor- 
ous attention  to  the  haberdashery  of  for- 
eign troops.  In  1938,  just  after  Hitler  had 
talked  the  English  into  giving  him 
Czechoslovakia,  Britain's  hurriedly  rela- 
beled a  bluish-gray  unit  ot  the  Czech 
National  Guard  as  "Polish  Army,"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Polish  army,  for  the  short 
time  it  existed,  dressed  itself  entirely  in 
khaki.  Britain's  also  displayed  the  faintly 
derogatory  attitude  the  English  have  to- 
ward people  who  hail  from  around  the 
Mediterranean.  While  English  faces  were 
painted  a  ruddy  pink,  those  of  soldiers 
engaged  in  the  Balkan  conflicts  before 
World  War  I— the  Greeks,  the  Turks, 
even  the  Austro-Hungarians — were  given 
complexions  ot  a  muddy  brown. 


The  wars  that  collectors  of  soldiers  tend 
to  like  best,  however,  weie  those  fought  in 
the  pre  machine-gun  days,  when  battles 
were  more  thoroughly  choreographed  and 
the  fight  was  won  by  a  cavalry  c  harge  or 
the  steady  firing  ot  an  infantry  square. 
"War  in  those  days  was  a  lot  like  chess," 
says  Jackman,  whose  basement  contains  a 
fen-hy-fifteen-toot  table  where  he  sets  up 
Napoleonic  battle  scenes,  then  alters  the 
circumstances  to  see  if  it  would  affect  the 
outcome.  It  usually  doesn't.  "On  the 
battlefield  you  protected  your  infantry 
with  your  cavalry  just  as  a  rook  protects  a 
knight.  The  battle  was  won  by  whoever 
could  get  a  mass  of  force  up  against  a  weak 
link  in  the  enemy's  line." 

/I  part  from  experimenting  with  tac- 
/  1  tics,  Jackman  also  immerses  himself 
/  tin  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the 
fight.  On  a  recent  day  his  hoard  was  set  up 
to  reproduce  part  of  Napoleon's  victory  at 
Borodino:  infantry  units  were  attacking 
one  another,  cavalry  were  charging  about. 
There  were  also  roads  and  streams  running 
through  groves  of  trees.  Here  and  there 
was  a  house  whose  roof  had  been  hashed  in 
by  a  cannonball.  Jackman  knelt  down  and 
sighted  across  the  terrain  to  see  what  he 
would  see  it  he  too  were  a  tiny  soldier. 

"Think  how  it  must  have  felt  having  it 
all  coming  at  you,"  he  marveled.  "The 
loud  music,  the  yelling,  those  tall  hats  that 
made  them  seem  three  feet  bigger  than 
they  were — it  was  all  done  to  psych  out  the 
enemy.  When  they  fired  their  muskets  the 
smoke  just  hung  there,  close  to  the 
ground.  You  never  knew  if  you  were  hit- 
ting anything,  or  it  you  were  winning  or 
losing.  You  just  stood  there  and  took  it. 
The  first  side  who  turned  and  ran  was  at 
the  mercy  ot  the  other  fellow's  cavalry." 

Most  modern  collectors  content  them- 
selves with  setting  their  soldiers  up  in  for- 
mations, or  as  participants  in  a  specific 
engagement,  then  leaving  them  alone. 
One  ot  the  more  artful  arrays  in  this  regard 
belongs  to  Donald  R.  Pudney,  a  pudgy, 
cherry-faced  retired  British  army  colonel 
who  lives  in  Bermuda.  The  colonel,  who 
built  a  special  wing  for  his  9,000-odd  sol- 
diers after  his  wife  refused  to  have  them  in 
the  house,  limits  his  holdings  to  soldiers  of 
the  armies  of  the  British  Empire,  including 
Indian  troops,  provided  they  are  led  by 
English  officers.  Like  many  collectors,  he 
also  hangs  his  soldiers  room  with  real  war 
souvenirs — a  German  Mauser,  tribal  ar- 
rows from  Africa,  a  guardsman's  bearskin. 
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"Look  at  what  happened  to  this  poor 
hugger,"  he  says,  pulling  down  from 
the  wall  a  World  War  1 1  Jerman  hel- 
met, deeply  creased  hy  a  bullet. 

Standing  alone  in  the  middle  ol 
the  room  is  a  ten-foot-high  glass  dis 
play  case  containing  a  reenactment 
of  the  Battle  of  Ulundi  in  1879. 
Fought  near  Durban,  in  South  Afri- 
ca, the  engagement  pitted  soldiers  of 
the  British  army  under  Lord 
Chelmstord  against  warriors  of  the 
Zulu  nation  led  by  Chief  Cetewayo, 
whom  Chelmsford  had  goaded  into 
making  the  attack  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  obliterate.  Since  the 
Welsh  troops  made  by  Britain's  are 
not  exactly  fit  tor  warfare — they  are 
shown  marching  peacefully  with 
their  goat  mascot — the  colonel  had 
to  form  up  his  square  with  about  250 
kilted  Highlanders  borrowed  from 
service  in  the  later  Boer  War.  The 
soldiers,  cast  in  three  firing  posi- 
tions— standing,  kneeling,  and  ly- 
ing prone — would  have  been 
equipped  with  Martini-Henry  rifles, 
which  fired  only  a  single  shot  before 
needing  a  reload.  With  each  of  the 
three  tiers  banging  away  consecu- 
tively all  around  the  square  ("  'Top 
rank,  fire;  middle  rank,  fire;  bottom 
rank,  fire' — that's  the  way  it  would 
go,"  says  Pudney)  the  formation  be- 
came literally  nothing  less  than  a 
human  machine  gun. 

As  for  the  hapless  Zulus,  which 
were  also  manufactured  by  the  Brit- 
ain company,  they  are  shown  run- 
ning fiercely  at  the  soldiers  waving 
spears  and  knobkerries,  heavy  clubs 
that  they  could  throw  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  A  plate  of  glass,  however,  sepa- 
rates them  from  their  adversaries.  "That 
glass  is  very  prophetic  indeed,"  says  Pud- 
ney, who  writes  about  military  history  for 
the  toy-soldier  journals,  "because  in  the 
real  battle  not  one  of  the  Zulus  got  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  British  line  before  the 
poor  bugger  was  shot  dead." 

/I  s  prices  for  the  soldiers  rise,  collec- 
/  \  tors  are  entering  the  field  who  care 
/  I  for  the  figures  less  as  military  totems 
than  as  metal  objects  of  considerable  val- 
ue. "I'm  not  really  interested  in  all  the 
regiments  or  who  fought  where,"  says 
Burtt  Ehrlich,  a  New  York  investment 
banker  whose  collection  of  Britains,  until 
he  started  selling  it  off  last  year,  was  one  of 

Left:  Colonel  Pudney  in  the  heat-  and  humid- 
ity-controlled room  in  his  house  where  his 
troops  are  barracked. 


Arabs  of  the  old  school  mounted  on  camels. 


Whizzing  silently  on  patrol,  British  ski  troopers. 

4. 


Ironically,  some  pieces  ai  hieve 
theil  high  value  today  by  virtue  of 
having  been  spurned  when  they 
were  new.  A  set  of  Salvation  Army 
workers  made  around  World  War  I 
never  sold  well,  because  it  was 
deemed  too  pacifistic;  an  air-raid- 
warden  set  with  figures  dressed  in 
black  had  few  buyers,  because  of  us 
drabness,  and  was  dropped.  At  least 
one  set,  according  to  Peter  Johnson, 
author  of  Toy  Armies,  was  taken  off 
the  market  because  it  was  a  little  too 
graphic.  This  was  the  Britain's 
World  War  I  "Exploding Trench,"  a 
spring-loaded  fortification  of  wood 
and  cardboard  that,  if  hit  accurately 
by  artillery  fire,  would  hurl  its 
complement  of  soldiers  into  the  air 
with  a  loud  bang  provided  by  a  per- 
cussion cap.  Production  was  halted 
because  the  toy  was  considered  an 
altogether  too  vivid  reminder  of  why 
so  many  British  soldiers  never  made 
it  home  from  the  war.  Today  it  is 
worth  about  $2,000. 


Scottish  Highlanders  face  an  1879  Zulu  attack. 

the  largest  in  the  country.  "It's  really  the 
acquisition,  the  getting  them,  and  then 
going  on  and  getting  the  next  one." 

Since  soldiers  have  little  claim  to  being 
high  art,  their  value,  like  that  of  stamps 
and  coins,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
their  rarity.  Highest  prices  are  paid  for 
pieces  in  mint  condition  and  still  tied  in 
their  original  boxes,  which  means  that 
children  never  played  with  them.  Rarer 
still  are  those  made  only  briefly  and  then 
discontinued.  One  of  Ehrlich's  prize  pieces 
is  the  "Tin  Helmeted  Gun  Team,"  a  unit 
of  the  King's  Royal  Horse  Artillery  con- 
taining three  riders  pulling  a  six-horse  gun 
carriage.  Made  in  1939,  then  dropped  by 
the  firm  when  it  switched  from  soldier  pro- 
duction to  real  military  hardware,  it  was 
never  made  again.  The  set  sold  in  London 
last  fall  for  more  than  £6,000.  "That  was 
nice,"  says  Ehrlich,  who  had  picked  it  up 
the  year  before  from  a  normally  sharp  New 
York  dealer  for  $1,000. 


n  the  eyes  of  older  collectors,  the 
recent  emphasis  on  money  has 
taken  some  of  the  fun  out  of  the 
exercise.  "To  me  the  investors  have 
ruined  it,"  says  William  O'Brien, 
Jr.,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  and  administrator  at 
Princeton  who  collects  mainly  Brit- 
ain's figures  and  is  a  restorer.  "I  used 
to  look  at  a  toy  soldier  and  see  some- 
thing I  got  a  kick  out  of  as  a  kid.  Now 
I  see  something  I  could  get  $500  Kir, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  the  same."  For 
those  who  go  into  it  as  an  invest- 
ment, of  course,  almost  inevitably  the  day 
comes  when  they  find  themselves  selling 
their  holdings  off  and  getting  into  some- 
thing else.  For  Ehrlich,  it  came  after  he 
had  acquired  just  about  every  Britain  there 
was  to  buy,  which  meant  that  as  a  collector 
he  now  had  nothing  more  to  do.  Within 
months  of  getting  rid  of  his  soldiers,  he  had 
acquired  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  European  toy  trains. 

Even  those  who  cannot  imagine  selling 
reach  a  point  of  soldier  saturation  that 
presents  a  certain  quandary.  "Ultimately, 
you're  filling  some  compulsive  need  when 
you  start  collecting  these  things,"  says 
Jackman,  who  plans  eventually  to  leave 
his  soldiers  to  a  Canadian  museum.  "Once 
you've  got  them  all,  you  have  to  start  won- 
dering what  on  earth  you  did  it  for."  □ 

Bruce  Porter,  a  free-lance  journalist,  teaches 
at  Brooklyn  College  and  Columbia  Universi- 
ty's Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
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Neither  alchemists  nor  analysts  have  found  the  right  formula. 
By  Robin  Duthy 


Once  upon  a  time,  before  the  gold  price 
was  quoted  in  dollars,  Dionysus  gave  King 
Midas  a  wish.  Unwisely,  Midas  wished 
that  everything  he  touched  would  turn  to 
gold.  Since  this  included  food  and  drink, 
he  began  to  starve  and  begged  Dionysus  to 
remove  the  power.  The  god  bade  him 
bathe  in  the  river  Pactolus,  which,  they 
say,  has  had  gold  in  its  sand  ever  since. 

If  the  Greek  myth  was  a  caution  against 
the  lust  for  gold,  it  was  ineffective,  for  men 
still  fight  and  die  in  the  struggle  to  pan  gold 
from  riverbeds  and  wrest  it  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  Over  thousands  of  years,  it 
has  acquired  an  almost  mystical  status,  one 
much  enhanced  by  the  art  treasures  made 
of  gold.  The  Incas  thought  of  this  most 
malleable  of  rare  metals  as  the  sweat  of  the 
sun;  the  Aztecs,  as  the  excrement  of  the 
gods.  Almost  every  civilization  has  valued 
gold  for  its  sheer  luxuriousness,  and  it  is 
partly  these  almost  poetic  attributes  that 
make  it  difficult  for  people  to  assess  its  val- 
ue as  an  investment.  Since  1970,  its  per- 
formance has  been  erratic  at  best,  yet  in 
spue  of  a  tarnished  reputation,  gold  seems 
to  weave  a  magic  spell  over  half  the  invest- 
ment world. 

Even  Lenin  recognized  that  in  a  capital- 


ist society  gold  was  a  necessity,  though  he 
looked  forward  to  a  communist  future  in 
which  gold  would  cover  the  walls  and 
floors  of  public  lavatories.  Lenin's  dream  is 
not  about  to  come  true,  so  investors  must 
meanwhile  take  a  view  on  gold. 

Opinion  is  sharply  divided.  There  are 
the  "gold  bugs, "  who  believe  that  to  return 
to  a  currency  backed  at  least  partly  by  gold 
would  bring  economic  order  and  growth. 
They  argue  that  this  would  require  some 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold  and  therefore 
rank  it  an  attractive  investment. 

The  latest  attempt  to  resurrect  an  offi- 
cial role  for  gold  was  made  at  the  L'nited 
States  Gold  Commission  in  1981.  The 
hearings  produced  little  to  please  the  gold 
bugs,  so  for  the  time  being  any  ideas  of  offi- 
cial revaluation  must  be  ruled  out. 

Then  there  is  the  "barbarous  relic" 
school,  so  called  after  the  contemptuous 
reference  to  gold  made  by  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  This  camp  argues  that  a  gold- 
backed  currency  makes  for  a  rigid  economy 
that  might  be  forced  to  accept  severe 
recessions;  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
depend  on  gold  when  75  percent  of  newly 
mined  supplies  originate  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  that  it  is  absurd  to 


extract  gold  at  great  cost  from  deep  in  the 
earth  only  to  bury-  it  again  in  holes  under 
Fort  Knox  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

W  hat  is  gold's  impressive  reputation  as 
an  investment  based  on?  A  hundred  years 
ago,  the  United  States  was  on  a  gold  and 
silver  standard  with  gold  fixed  at  $20.67 
an  ounce,  until  1934,  when  the  gold  stan- 
dard was  abandoned.  Over  the  period, 
prices  had  risen  by  44  percent.  So,  al- 
though gold  had  provided  no  income  at  all 
and  its  value  had  declined  by  30  percent  in 
real  terms,  investors  still  thought  of  it, 
quite  irrationally,  as  a  tine  investment. 

When  the  gold  standard  was  dropped  in 
1 9  34,  the  dollar  was  simultaneously  deval- 
ued by  just  over  40  percent;  this  put  a  new 
value  of  $35  an  ounce  on  gold.  That  gave 
holders  an  overnight  profit  of  almost  70 
percent,  but  they  would  get  no  more  until 
1968,  when  the  market  was  finally  freed  to 
find  its  own  price  level.  After  a  brief  rise  in 
1968,  it  drifted  back  to  $35,  but  in  1970  it 
lifted  off  for  good,  climbing  to  $100  for  the 
first  time  in  1973. 

From  the  end  of  the  $35-an-ounce  era  in 
1970  to  1985,  when  the  price  hovered 
around  $330,  gold  achieved  a  rise  of  840 
percent — equivalent  to  annual  growth  of 
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Heart  of  Montmartre  detail  of  30"  x  40"  original  oil  by  Americo  Makk. 

Warm  tones  of  integrated  colors  meld  the  diverse  components  of  this  painting  into  a  theme  of 
blended  emotion  and  intellect.  Using  this  technique,  the  artist  has  skillfully  endowed  the  heart 

of  Montmartre  with  its  own  everlasting  soul. 


Americo  Makk 


Americo  Makk  is  the  holder  of  numerous  gold  medals  and  other  high  honors  from 
countries  throughout  the  world;  his  portraiture  hangs  in  places  of  eminence  on  three 
continents,  including  the  Vatican  and  the  White  House.  His  works  are  regularly  exhibited 
with  those  of  his  wife  and  son,  artists  Eva  and  A.B.  Makk,  at  Lahaina  Galleries.  Please  call 
for  dates  of  special  showings  in  1986  when  the  Makk  family  will  be  in  attendance. 


flf  ahaina  Galleries  Maultoll  free  1-800-367-8047 

*-4  EXTENSION  108 

Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahamaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 

Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761  •  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 


An  Arm  Thrust  Upward 

from  the  Depths  of  the  Sea! 

300  meters  off  the  coast  of  southern  Italy  a  diver  discerned  with  horror  an  arm 
reaching  out  of  the  sand.  He  surfaced  and  dove  again  to  touch  the  arm  with 
trepidation .  It  was  bronze.  Another  figure  lay  close  by.  He  had  made  one  of  the 
greatest  archaeological  discoveries  of  the  century.  Now  recovered  and  re- 
stored, authorities  agree  that  the  statues,  cast  overboard  to  save  an  ancient 
ship,  came  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  Fifth  Century  B.C. 
when  Greek  art  had  reached  its  highest  pinnacle  of  attainment. 


THE  GREEK  WARRIORS  FROM  RIACE 

What  do  they  represent?  Although  their  weapons  and  a  helmet  were  not 
found,  ostensively  they  are  warriors.  But  they  are  more.  Their  beauty  com- 
bines the  ideals  of  Greece  in  its  noblest  period  -  they  are  godlike,  athletic,  and 
heroic.  Their  attitude  of  defiance  represents  the  moral  force  of  the  people  they 
symbolize.  They  are  exquisitely  beautiful  portraits  of  men  who  face  life, 
sustained  by  inner  faith. 


EDITION  LIMITED  TO  100.  Reproduced  by  the 
eminent  Italian  sculptor,  Mauro  Manetti.  Cast  in 
pure  bronze  by  the  lost  wax  process.  Antique  finish 
with  silver  applied  to  teeth  and  copper  to  lips  to 
duplicate  the  originals.  The  statues  stand  37"  high 
including  the  7%"  travertine  bases.  Prices  are  pay- 
able by  check.  Visa.  MC.  Eleganza  catalogue  $3. 

The  pair  of  statues $8,045 

The  Youth  (statue  A  only)    $4,780 


Statue  A  (detail) 


coaru^a  S(k 

Ls  Ls  Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 


Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  St  #91 1 
Seattle.  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 
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just  over  16  percent.  Many  analysts  regard 
1970  as  an  unrealistic  base  date  from 
which  to  measure  gold's  performance,  pre- 
ferring to  take  the  average  price  over  the 
1974-76  period,  by  which  time  gold  had 
caught  up  with  other  commodities.  On 
that  basis,  with  gold  averaging  $148  be- 
tween 1974  and  1976,  its  performance 
through  late  1985  amounts  to  a  gain  of  132 
percent  (inflation  was  105  percent)  and 
annual  growth  of  just  8.4  percent. 

As  the  table  shows,  however,  a  lot  hap- 
pened in  between,  and  analysts  are  forever 
searching  for  a  formula  that  can  be  used  to 
predict  movements  in  gold's  price.  A  few 
are  beginning  to  feel  an  affinity  with  the 
alchemists  of  old  who  searched  for  the 
arcanum  that  would  enable  them  to  turn 
base  metal  into  gold.  That  is  how  hopeless 
the  task  appears. 

Analysts  are  paid  to  make  reasoned  fore- 
casts or  intelligent  guesses  at  the  least. 
Whatever  their  inclination,  they  cannot 
spin  a  coin  or  consult  the  tea  leaves.  There 
is  a  worldwide  network  of  markets  en- 
abling investors  to  trade  right  around  the 
clock,  and  for  daily  advice  they  look  to 
analysts,  who  maintain  that  the  gold  price 
responds  to  inflation  rates,  interest  rates, 
exchange  rates,  banking  crises,  the  oil 
price,  and  perhaps  even  East-West  ten- 
sion. But  does  it?  The  answer  is,  Yes,  in  a 
way,  but  nobody  knows  how. 

Whatever  the  gold  price,  any  self- 
respecting  analyst  can  find  five  good  rea- 
sons for  buying  gold.  And  he  should  be 
able  to  come  up  with  five  equally  good  rea- 
sons for  selling,  as  long  as  he  is  not  a 

At  first,  King  Midas  delighted  in  his  golden 
touch,  but  later  came  to  rue  his  wish. 
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signed-up  gold  bug  masquerading  as  an 
objective  analyst.  Investors  should  beware 
of  such  "analysts,"  for  gold  hugs  are  the 
zealots  or  the  investment  community. 

Given  the  mythology  surrounding  gold, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  investors  have 
curious  misconceptions.  They  know  ot  the 
supposed  link  hetween  the  gold  price  and 
the  oil  price.  Part  oi  gold's  rapid  rise  in 
1974  may  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  1970s,  when  the  oil  price  shot  up, 
many  Arahs  invested  some  ot  their  new 
wealth  in  gold.  No  doubt  some  oil  reve- 
nues arc  still  channeled  into  gold,  but  the 

Analysts  tool  like  alchemists 

of  old  who  sought 

to  turn  base  metal  into  gold. 

evidence  for  a  close  price  link  is  weak.  All 
the  same,  many  people  have  a  picture  of 
Arab  princes  rising  from  their  gold  thrones 
and  strolling  to  the  countinghouse  to 
supervise  the  daily  delivery  of  gold  bars. 

Some  analysts  even  work  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  one  ounce  of  gold  should  he 
worth  thirteen  barrels  of  Saudi  light  crude 
oil,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
gold  as  expressed  in  terms  of  oil  has  varied 
between  ten  and  forty  barrels  over  the  last 
twenty  years.  Nonetheless,  the  market 
now  takes  the  idea  seriously;  analysts  draw 
charts  showing  the  variance  from  the  thir- 
teen-barrel  line,  and  the  file  on  the  gold 
price  gets  a  little  thicker. 

The  hardest  problem  the  analyst  faces  is 
that  none  of  the  factors  that  are  accepted 
as  affecting  the  gold  price  is  consistent  in 
its  impact.  The  widely  discussed  relation 
between  a  strong  dollar  and  a  weak  gold 
price,  and  vice  versa,  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant. The  investment  firm  of  Goldman 
Sachs  found  that  over  thirteen  years  the 
expected  correlation  had  occurred  only  29 
percent  of  the  time.  And  when  in  Septem- 
ber 1985  the  United  States  and  its  five 
major  trading  partners  agreed  that  the  dol- 
lar should  fall  by  25  percent,  the  gold  price 
barely  stirred.  This  also  reflected  market 
skepticism  that  central  bankers  were  capa- 
ble of  engineering  such  a  change. 

Nor  do  serious  incidents  that  might  flare 
into  a  confrontation  between  the  super- 
powers always  trigger  a  movement  in  the 
gold  price.  The  all-time  peak  of  $850  in 
1980  was  thought  to  have  been  caused  at 
least  in  part  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Yet  the  downing  of  two 
Libyan  jets  by  the  United  States  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Lebanese  war  passed 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  gold  market. 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


I  he  reason  may  he  that  an  international 
crisis  will  cause  the  more  jittery  members 
of  any  society  to  huy  gold  as  a  form  of  insur- 
ance against  the  day  when  paper  securities 
are  valueless  and  property  in  ruins.  That  is 
what  happened  in  the  winter  of  1979—80 
when  the  price  hit  $850.  But  when  that 
slice  of  demand  was  satisfied,  a  second  cri- 
sis, such  as  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  American  hostages  in  Tehran,  did 
not  hring  huyers  hack  into  the  market. 
Rather,  they  sat  hack  and  enjoyed  the 
security  afforded  hy  their  recently  pur- 
chased gold,  and  the  price  was  not  dis- 
turbed.  That  kind  of  panicky  buying  is 
done  only  by  very  wealthy  people  whose 
home  territory  is  threatened  and  who  have 
the  right  to  reside  elsewhere.  At  present, 
few  individuals  fall  into  this  category. 

The  prestigious  review  of  the  gold  mar- 
ket published  annually  by  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields  in  London  throws  light  on  the 
great  variety  of  factors  in  the  supply/ 
demand  equation  that  go  to  determine  the 
price.  For  instance,  the  Germans  put 
twenty:eight  tons  of  gold  in  their  teeth  in 
1979;  in  1984,  they  used  half  that  amount, 
preferring  more  natural-looking  ceramic 
compounds.  How  much  wiil  they  be  using 
in  1986?  Will  Indian  farmers  have  as  good 
a  harvest  in  1986  as  they  had  in  1984, 
when  they  were  able  to  purchase  unusually 
large  quantities  of  gold  (145  tons)  in  prep- 
aration for  their  daughters'  marriages? 
And  will  the  Saudis  be  able  to  maintain 
sales  of  fake  Double  Eagles  and  Sovereigns 


at  twenty  tons  a  year  now  that  they  have  to 
stamp  each  coin  with  the  purity  of  the  gold 
it  contains?  Will  the  United  States  Mint 
pull  out  of  the  market  for  medallions  atter 
its  depressing  record  of  sales  over  the  last 
five  years? 

And  down  in  Brazil,  where  there  were 
hopes  of  rising  production,  will  the 
fighting  among  the  gold  miners  tor  the 
richer  deposits  lead  to  a  drop  in  supply?  Is 
South  Africa  the  most  important  wild  care 

Panicky  buying  is  done  only 
hy  very  wealthy  people  whose 
home  territory  is  threatened. 

in  the  pack?  Since  the  anti-apartheid  lob- 
bies in  North  America  and  Europe  helped 
to  cut  demand  tor  Krugerrands  in  1984. 
with  the  LInited  States  hnallv  banning 
their  purchase  altogether  in  October, 
what  can  they  hope  to  sell  in  1986?  Will 
strikes  cripple  production? 

The  answers  to  these  and  a  thousand 
other  questions,  if  they  were  answerable, 
would  go  to  establish  the  course  of  the  gold 
price  in  1986.  During  the  1970s,  sophisti- 
cated econometric  models  were  con- 
structed with  all  the  variables  known  to 
affect  the  gold  price.  Louise  du  Boulay,  the 
author  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
review,  was  not  alone  in  doubting  their 
ability  to  get  it  right.  Addressing  a  group  of 
Saudi  bankers  in  London  recently,  Miss  du 
Boulay  suggested  that  a  good  way  to  figure 


BULLISH  SCENARIOS 

We  asked  three  leading  analysts  in  London 
what  scenario  they  foresaw  would  be  need- 
ed to  take  the  price  of  gold  to  $500  in 
1986. 

Peter  Miller  of  L.  Messel  &  Co.  could 
see  gold  at  $400  in  1986  if  the  dollar's 
trade-weighted  index  tell  to  1  10.  "To  get 
to  $500,  though,  you  would  need  a  major 
banking  crisis  caused  by  a  Third  World 
default,"  Miller  says.  "You  can't  expect 
debtor  nations  like  Brazil  and  Peru  to  live 
with  austerity  indefinitely.  If  they  renege 
on  their  debts,  central  banks  would  proba- 
bly allow  the  commercial  banks  to  go  to 
the  wall,  and  we  would  then  be  in 
uncharted  territory.  But  even  an  agreed 
cut  of  3  or  4  percent  in  interest  paid  on  the 
outstanding  billions  would  wipe  out  the 
profits  of  Citibank  and  others  tor  years  to 
come." 

Arif  Sherani  of  Commodities  Research 
Unit  believes  that  investor  expectations 
are  more  critical  to  the  gold  price  than  sup- 


ply considerations.  "\\  e  look  to  the  long- 
term  bond  yields  to  gauge  investors'  expec- 
tations of  inflation  and  to  forward  curren- 
cy rates  tor  their  expectations  in  that  area. 
For  gold  to  reach  $500  in  1986,  we  would 
need  to  see  inflationary  expectation-  in 
the  L'niteJ  States  at  least  in  double  fig 
ures,  together  with  a  much  weaker  dol- 
lar." 

Louise  du  Boulay  of  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  can  see  gold  at  $500  only  it  there 
were  to  be  a  recurrence  of  some  factors  that 
produced  the  boom  in  the  1970s.  "There 
would  have  to  be  strong  economic  growth 
to  boost  jewelry  demand,"  she  says,  "and 
rising  inflation  resulting  in  negative  real- 
interest  rates.  But  I  don't  think  a  debt  crisis 
would  necessarily  produce  a  boom,"  she 
adds.  "Remember  the  Mexican  debt  crisis 
of  summer  '82.  Thar  was  something  the 
futures  markets  seized  on,  but  the  physical 
demand  just  wasn't  there  and  the  rally 
petered  out." 


As  in  California  in  1849,  men  still  fight  and 
die  to  pent  gold  from  riverbeds. 

the  future  of  the  gold  price  was  to  go  down 
to  the  souks  and  see  it  the  women  were 
buying  or  selling.  Jewelry  costing  between 
5  and  30  percent  above  melt  value  is  wide- 
ly traded  as  an  investment  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  In  1979,  when  sophisticated 
investors  in  the  West  were  piling  into  gold 
at  $600  and  above,  only  to  get  their  ringers 
burnt  later,  the  women  in  the  souks  were 
selling  into  the  rise,  convinced  that  the 
price  must  soon  plummet. 

With  the  heavy  markups  added  by  mid- 
dlemen and  retailers  in  the  West,  gold 
jewelry  usually  costs  the  buyer  200  to  300 
percent  above  its  melt  value,  making  it 
unsuitable  tor  investment.  The  leading 
bullion  coins,  such  as  the  South  African 
Krugerrand  and  the  Canadian  Mapleleat, 
usually  sell  tor  a  few  percent  over  melt  val- 
ue and  provide  the  only  sensible  means  of 
investing  in  physical  gold. 

A  few  eccentric  analysts  still  make  wild 
forecasts  tor  gold — the  Aden  sisters  of 
Costa  Rica  were  looking  for  $3,750  an 
ounce  in  1985-86 — but  most  accept  that 
the  rise  in  the  1970s  was  a  once-and-for-all 
jump.  And  some  see  that,  ultimately,  gold 
is  more  likely  to  satisfy  an  investor's  psy- 
chological needs  than  make  him  much 
richer.  □ 

Rohm  Duthy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 
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UERY 


Be  honest,  now: 

have  you  ever  been  tempted 

to  plagiarize? 


y  "Constantly.  What  can  I 

o  say?"  responds  MARY 
MISS,  the  sculptor  whose 
works- in-progress  include  a 
water-filled  stage  for  an  atrium 
in  Boston  and  a  piece  for  the 
Haags  Gemeentemuseum,  in 
The  Hague.  Despite  her 
teacher's  warnings  about  pla- 
giarism, she  continues,  "You 
see  structures  or  spaces  that 
are  just  so  amazing  that  you 
would  like  to  he  able  to  do  it 
again:  the  Pantheon,  for  in- 
stance. Who  wouldn't  want  to  do  that 
themselves?  Unfortunately,  it  always 
works  out  that  you  can't  do  it  over  again. 
I  think  that's  at  the  base  of  the  creative 
process.  You  react  to  something  strongly, 
but  you  know  that  you  just  can't  make 
that  thing,  so  then  you  try  to  make  some- 
thing that  has  something  of  the  same 
essence." 

y  "To  be  thinking  of  plagiarism  now  is 

♦  very  characteristic,"  says  PATRICK 
NAGGAR,  a  bright  young  designer  with 
New  York's  dazzling  Gallery  of  Applied 
Arts,  "because  it's  become  possible."  He 
explains:  "We're  in  a  postmodern  time  and 
mc  ,t  of  the  styles  you  see  are  a  pillaging  of 
other  styles.  Plagiarizing  is  considered  a 
style  by  many  people." 

y  ROBERT  VENTURI,  the  architect  most 
»  often  credited  with  kicking  off  post- 
modernism (whatever  it  may  be),  in  his 
book  Complexity  and  Contradiction  in  Ar- 
chitecture, responded  with  the  honest  sub- 
tlety for  which  he  has  become  known: 
"There  are  many  great  things  that  I  wish 
I'd  done,  but  I'm  not  really  tempted  to 
plagiarize,  because  that's  no  fun.  There  are 
certain  artists  I  adore.  My  two  favorites  are 
Michelangelo,  as  architect,  and  Beetho- 
ven. They  are  both  heroic  artists  and  our 
time  is  not  a  time  for  heroism,  but  they  still 
mean  much  to  me.  Beethoven  because  he 
was  a  master  of  discord,  and  Michelangelo 
because  he  was  the  master  of  great 
scale." 
y  The  borders  in  the  culinary  arts  seem 

♦  to  be  very  free  indeed,  and  JULIA 
CHILD  had  no  trouble  at  all  answering:  "It 
was  in  France  in  the  sixties.  My  colleague 
Simone  'Simca'  Beck  had  been  to  L'Oasis 


restaurant  in  La  Napoule  and  she  had  a 
marvelous  whole  sea  bass  baked  in  a 
brioche  crust.  As  soon  as  I  arrived,  we 
went  there  for  lunch  and  there  was  this 
beautiful  bass;  and  we  just  decided  we 
would  take  it  as  our  own.  Of  course,  I'm 
not  sure  if  it  was  first  invented  by  Louis 
Outhier,  the  chef  at  L'Oasis,  or  by  Paul 
Bocuse;  but  we've  used  it  ever  since  in  our 
demonstrations.  It  just  puffs  up  and  looks 
glorious,  funny,  and  wonderful.  That  was 
a  stolen  dish!" 
y  "It  isn't  really  plagiarizing  in  paint- 
♦  ing.  The  whole  history  of  painting  is 
one  painter  taking  something  from  anoth- 
er," says  WILLIAM  BAILEY,  the  painter 
whose  still  lifes  and  figures  radiate  an  in- 
corruptible beauty.  However,  there  is  a 
painting  by  Caravaggio  that  Bailey  thinks 
of  often  in  connection  with  his  own  work: 
The  Calling  of  Matthew,  in  the  Church  of 
San  Luigi  dei  Francesi  in  Rome.  And  why? 
"I  think  primarily  it's  the  drama  of  the  way 
it's  composed  with  light.  It  has  a  kind  of 
haunting  moment  and  clarity,  which  is 
something  I  always  admired." 
y  You  would  think  that  the  bewhis- 
<»  kered  dogs  and  snarling  people  in 
GEORGE  booth's  New  Yorker  cartoons 
would  have  come  straight  from  his  own 
imagination;  but  no,  Mr.  Booth  says, 
"When  you're  learning  your  art,  you  have 
to  copy  other  artists.  By  doing  that  you 
develop  your  own  style.  Speaking  of 
which,  I  never  worry  about  people  copying 
my  style — and  they've  done  it  to  the  point 
of  annoyance — because  those  people 
come  and  go.  It  takes  too  much  energy  to 
copy  another  person's  style  and  do  a  good 
job  forever." 


y  At  the  Stag's  Leap  Wine 
♦  Cellars,  in  California, 
WARREN  WINIARSKI,  who 
connoisseurs  say  is  making  the 
best  cabernet  in  the  country, 
took  the  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach: "I  admire  many  great 
wines — the  1959  Lafite  and 
the  1960  B.  V.  [Beaulieu 
Vineyard]  Private  Reserve 
very  strongly  guided  me — but 
it's  pretty  hard  to  plagiarize 
manual  labor.  For  a  wine  mak- 
er, it  would  mean  taking  a 
label  with  my  name  on  it  and  sticking  it  on 
someone  else's  bottle  and  then  claiming  it 
was  my  own.  People  rightly  don't  feel  too 
highly  about  this  kind  of  activity." 
y  SHERRILL  MILNES,  the  baritone  now 

♦  singing  Rigoletto  at  the  Greater 
Miami  Opera,  in  Florida,  noted  that  the 
word  does  have  negative  connotations  but 
added,  "In  singing,  in  the  music  world, 
taking  from  other  people,  learning  from 
other  people,  that's  part  and  parcel — 
that's  not  plagiarizing;  you  must  do  that. 
Everybody  steals,  and  you  must!  It's  right 
and  normal.  As  a  baritone,  I  think  of 
Leonard  Warren,  considered  one  oi  the 
great  baritones  of  the  world,  and  his  1951 
Rigoletto  recording.  He  has  on  that  record- 
ing a  sound  that  is  so  heartfelt  and  moving. 
His  singing  has  moved  me  to  tears  more 
often  than  any  singer  I've  ever  heard.  You 
can't  imitate  somebody  else's  actual 
timbre,  because  you're  dealing  with  differ- 
ent organs;  but  that  feeling  of  warmth,  of 
communication  reaching  into  the 
heart  ...  it  you  want  something  that  I 
have  attempted  to  imitate,  it  is  that." 

y  "Oh,  goodness!,"  says  the  Pulitzer 
»  Prize-winning  poet  JAMES  MERRILL. 
"It  happens  all  the  time  in  one's  formative 
years.  I  plagiarized,  or  rather,  did  what  I 
could  with,  anything  that  came  my  way, 
whether  it  was  Heredia  or  Virginia  Woolf. 
I  tried  to  lend  myself  to  whatever  tone  or 
form  entranced  me." 
I   Without  any  hesitation  the  choreog- 

♦  rapher  and  dancer  PAUL  TAYLOR  an- 
swered  promptly,  "Laura  Dean's  Skylight." 
No  further  explanation.  □ 

B\  lube  V.  lovine 
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HEPBURN! 


There  are  women  and  there  are 
There  are  actresses  and  actres 


Here  for  the  very  first  time  is  the  full 
story  of  one  of  this  century's  greatest  and 
most  enduring  stars,  from  her  uncon- 
ventional childhood  to  her  current  role 
as  grande  dame  of  American  actresses. 

Anne  Edwards  returns  to  the  glam- 
orous settings  of  her  acclaimed  best  sellers, 
Judy  Garland  and  Vivien  Leigh,  to  render 
the  worlds  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood 
as  only  she  can — and  to  reveal  at  last  the 
many  faces  of  this  truly  remarkable  woman: 

"Katharine  of  Arrogance,"  the  feisty 
Hepburn  of  the  early  years,  who  battled 
directors,  enraged  studio  heads,  and 
alternately  enchanted  and  alienated 
moviegoers . . .  the  rebellious  young  star 


wemen...and  then  there  is  Kate. 
ses..ihen  there  is  Hepburn.' 

-frank  Capra 

whose  romances  were  either  secret 
(John  Ford)  or  front-page  headlines 
(Howard  Hughes) . . .  the  "box  office 
poison"  of  the  late  1930's  who  fought 
back  and  became  Hollywood's  most 
decorated  film  performer  (12  Academy 
Award  nominations  and  4  Oscars) . . .  the 
epitome  of  Yankee  honesty  who  enjoyed 
breaking  into  strangers'  houses  and 
using  their  swimming  pools . . .  the  head- 
strong individualist  who  subordinated 
herself  to  no  one — except  Spencer 
Tracy,  in  the  famed  love  affair  that 
showed  her  at  her  finest  and  bravest . . . 
gamine,  intellectual,  artist  and  sports- 
woman: the  singular,  remarkable 
Katharine  Hepburn. 

$18.95  •  Illustrated  with  photos 


William  Morrow 

105  Maoison  Avenue  New  >brk  N  Y  10016 


in  Miinchen  scit  L864  •  in  London  since  L985 


Antique  Furniture,  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art,  Chinese  Art, 
Carpets,  Tapestries  and  Textiles 


BERNHEIMER  FINE  ARTS  LTD 
32  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 
LONDON  W1R9FA 

TEL:  01-499  0293 


L.  BERNHEIMER  KG 
LENBACHPLATZ  3 
8000  MUNCHEN  2 
TEL:  089-59  66  43 

TELEX:  5  212  724 


..  ^^u  ,rjlu^,  n.  <-vi*Ln.uui\  DOJUMa  AVAILABLE  THAT  IS 

SO  ASTOUNDING  AS  TO  BE  ALMOST  BEYOND  DESCRIPTION 

THE  BEER  STEM  COLLECTION 
DR.  LEWISZAHRENDT 

IS  SUCH  A  COLLECTION 

mLLF£E5E'  WESTERWm  CREUSSEN  STONEWARE,  GILT  IVORY  AS  WELL  AS 
RAREMEnLACHANDCHARACTERST^^  WBEGWeS 

AND  NOW,  WITH  DR.  ZARENDTS PASSING 

rSi£f5?n7^^f£^^  UNRESERVED  AUCTION  IN 

wh        NEW  YORK  CITY  •JANUARY  12,  1986 

With  an  mterest  dat.ng  to  his  childhood,  Dr.  Lewis  Zarendt 
of  Minneapolis  began  his  beer  stein  collecting  in  earnest 
with  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Frequent  trips  to  Europe 
enabled  him  at  that  time  and  in  many  subsequent  trips 
around  the  world  to  discover  truly  desirable  and  rare 
masterpieces.  And  so  the  collection  grew. 


«*»  <*i 


Six  hundred  steins  were  gathered  before  Dr.  Zarendt  felt 
his  collection  complete.  His  goal:  to  have  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  every  conceivable  variety  of  stein.  Scholars  and 
collectors  have  long  recognized  the  quality  of  his  astound- 
ing accomplishment  and  have  considered  Dr  Zarendt's 
on-  of  -  if  not,  the  -  finest  beer  stein  collections  in 
the  world 

Every  conceivable  category  of  stein  is  represented  in  this 
massive  collection.  Over  125  early  Faience  steins  are 
matched  in  number  only  by  the  equally  fine  vintage 
Westerwalds  (note:  these  groups  date  primarily  from  the 
mnn-Tru  °,f'  ^  the  Iater  Reductions  from  the 
lf.?,S)une  collection  boasts  °f  close  to  100  unusual 
Mettlach  Regimental  and  Occupational  steins,  as  well  as 
tine  and  desirable  character  steins.  There  are  three 
magnificent  Ivory  steins  as  well  as  Creussen,  Capo  di 
Monte  style,  silver,  glass  and  pewter.  Early  stoneware  is 
extraordinarily  well  represented  and  of  particular  note  is 
an  outstanding  collection  of  gilt  and  porcelain  pieces 
truly  rare  examples  exist  to  suit  every  taste 

Upon  his  death,  the  estate  of  Dr  Zarendt  sold  the  collec- 
tion intact  to  a  private  party.  Without  alteration  the  col- 
lection is  now  being  offered  in  its  entirety  at  auction. 
Guernsey's  -  the  leading  auction  house  in  the  world  in 
unique  and  specialized  auction  sales  including  major 
events  such  as  the  auctions  of  the  S.S.  United  States  Circus 
World,  250,000  pre-Castro  Cuban  cigars  and  many  other 


interesting  events  -  is  proud  to  be  able  to  present  Dr 
Zarendt  s  staggering  collection. 

THE  CATALOGUE:  A  fully  illustrated,  detailed  catalogue 
(destined  to  become  a  collector's  items  in  its  own  right) 
is  available  for  $13.50  by  mail  ($11  in  person).  Mail  re- 
quests should  be  directed  to=  Guernsey's  136  E  73rd  St 
NY.,  NY.  10021.  Please  refer  to  stein  catalogue 
European  requests  for  catalogues  should  be  referred  to- 
Verlag  Dry,  Amalienstr.  71,  8000  Munich  40  West  Ger- 
many. Price.  28  DM  which  includes  postage'. 

THE  CALENDAR: 

Saturday,  January  11.  Preview  9:00AM  to  6:00PM 

Saturday,  January  1L  Gala  Preview  Party   700PM 
(Members  of  Stein  Collectors  International  are  invited 
to  this  exciting  evening.  R.S.V.P  212-794-2280) 

Sunday  January  12:  Auction   10:00AM 


THE  LOCATION:  All  activities  will  take  place  in  the 
magnificent  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  66th  St  and  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  Guernsey's  would  be  pleased  to 
assist  with  any  hotel  arrangements 

DETAILS  for  this  unreserved  auction  are  as  follows-  cash 
travelers  checks  and  certified  checks  will  be  accepted 
unless  other  arrangements  have  been  made  in  advance 
with  Guernsey's.  Items  paid  for  by  bidders  with  personal 
checks  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  guarantee 
from  their  bank  or  item  will  be  held  until  check  clears 
10 /o  buyers  premium.  For  additional  information  call 
Guernsey's  at  212-794-2280 

GUERNSEYS 


WINE 


PROFITS  OUT  OF  BOTTLES 


Buying  the  ri^ht  wine  at  the  right  tune 
can  pay  handsome  dividends,  but  it's  tricky. 

By  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 


People  have  begun  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  wine  not  as 
a  dunk  but  as  a  profitable 
commodity.  Investment  in 
wine  is  tar  from  now.  For 
years,  shrewd  wine  enthu- 
siasts have  bought  an  extra 
case  or  two  nor  to  serve 
with  dinner  but  to  "trade 
in"  or  sell  five  or  ten  years 
hence,  thus  financing 
more  wine  buying. 

This  has  always  been 
common  practice  in  Eng- 
land, where  wine  collec- 
tions can  easily  be  disposed 
of  without  the  tough  legal 
sanctions  that  are  imposed 
in  the  United  States.  In 
this  country,  a  private  indi- 
vidual cannot  legally  sell 
wine  but  must  otter  it  through  such  legally 
designated  agents  as  the  auction  houses 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's. 

What  wines,  then,  are  likely  to  appre- 
ciate in  value,  and  when  should  they  be 
bought  to  yield  maximum  gain? 

Over  95  percent  of  the  world's  wines  are 
made  to  be  drunk  young,  and  whether  or 
not  they  hold  up  as  they  age  in  the  bottle, 
they  are  not  likely  to  improve.  Even  those 
few  wines  that  do  improve — French  Bur- 
gundy, German  wines,  California  wines, 
vintage  port  from  Portugal — represent 
poor  potential  investments. 

French  Burgundy  is  a  notoriously  bad 
investment.  First,  the  quality  is  still  me- 
diocre. Furthermore,  supply  never  match- 
es demand,  making  Burgundy  wines  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  For  these  reasons, 
they  appreciate  in  value  very  little,  if  at  all, 
above  their  steep  opening  price. 

As  for  German  wines,  the  top  estates 
produce  excellent  wine  that  ages  well  in 
the  bottle.  However,  the  incredibly  com- 
plex quality  control  for  German  wines  de- 
ters wine  investors  who  are  unwilling  to 

Robert  M.  Parker,  )r. ,  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Wine  Advocate. 


master  these  intricate  laws.  In  any  case, 
the  very  best  German  wines  are  produced 
in  such  minuscule  amounts  and  released  at 
such  high  prices  that  they  have  little 
investment  potential. 

California  wines  have  not  yet  been  a 
good  financial  investment.  While  collec- 
tors can  point  to  wine  auctions  and  show 
that  an  old  vintage  of  cabernet  sauvignon 
from  Beaulieu,  Ridge,  or  Inglenook  sold 
for  an  extraordinarily  high  price,  most  pro- 
ducers of  cabernet  sauvignon  have  not 
been  in  existence  for  even  a  decade.  Add- 
ed to  that,  a  prerequisite  tor  a  good  invest- 
ment is  that  the  wine  have  an  internation- 
ally known  reputation  and  that  it  age, 
improve,  and  appreciate  in  value  in  the 
bottle.  Today,  only  a  few  California  win- 
eries can  meet  such  criteria. 

Vintage  port  is  often  called  a  good 
investment.  This  heavy,  full-bodied  wine 
is  made  in  small  quantities,  with  no  more 
than  three  or  four  vintage  years  a  decade. 
It  is  kept  aging  in  small  barrels  for  two 
years,  then  released  in  allocations 
throughout  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  the 
largest  market,  followed  by  America.  In 
most  vintages,  port  needs  ten  to  twenty 
years  to  reach  maturity  and  when  old  can 


fetch  enormously  high 
prices.  For  example,  an 
auction  sponsored  last  No- 
vember by  the  Chicago 
Wine  Company  sold  single 
bottles  of  well-known  vin- 
tage ports  such  as  Dow 
1945,  Graham  1945,  and 
Taylor  1945  and  fetched 
$125,  $140,  and  $175  a 
bottle  respectively.  When 
they  were  first  offered  for 
sale,  in  the  late  1940s,  they 
would  have  been  less  than  a 
dollar  a  bottle. 

However,    because    it 
takes  so  long  to  mature, 
s   vintage  port  is  not  a  very 
5   sound   investment  when 
i   first  offered  for  sale.  It  re- 
3   quires  ten  years  before   it 
begins  to  accelerate  in  price  and  potential. 
The  vintage  of  1970  and  the  great  one  of 
1977  should  now  be  attracting  investors. 
Bordeaux  meets  and  exceeds  all  the  cri- 
teria for  good  wine   investments.    First, 
they  are  made  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
guarantee  an  international  reputation. 
Second,  they  age  very  well  in  the  bottle, 
improving  in  both  quality  and  value  for  up 
to  fifty  years. 

The  Bordeaux  region's  production  is 
large,  yet  finite.  The  top  vineyards  are 
already  producing  to  the  maximum,  and  as 
interest  in  fine  wines  grows,  the  demand 
for  the  best  Bordeaux  will  accelerate.  For 
example,  if  Lafke-Rothschild  and  Petrus 
have  perfect  years  of  high  quality  and 
abundant  quantity,  they  still  produce  only 
30,000  and  4,000  cases  of  wine  respective- 
ly. This  production  will  remain  the  same 
given  the  same  climatic  conditions. 

A  London  company  called  John  Armit 
Wine  Investments  Ltd.  has  an  enviable 
record  of  investments  for  its  clients.  Its 
only  business  is  to  invest  in  top  Bordeaux 
wines  for  reselling  later  for  profit.  It  is 
staffed  by  prominent  wine  authorities,  in- 
cluding its  chairman,  John  Armit,  and 
Harry  Waugh,  an  influential  wine  writer. 
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Their  advice  is  to  buy  only  Bordeaux  wines 
from  thirty  or  torty  blue-chip  chateaux 
with  long  track  records  of  high  quality  and 
to  confine  investments  to  very  good  or 
great  vintages.  The  following  figures  show 
how  well  investments  in  top  Bordeaux 
properties  have  done.  They  are  based  on 
purchasing  Bordeaux  at  its  opening  price 
in  the  spting  following  the  vintage,  when 
it  is  offered  as  a  "wine  future. "  The  present 
value  has  been  calculated  using  the  sale 
price  of  the  same  wines  at  the  fall  1984 
sales  at  Christie's  and  Sotheby's.  The 
increase  in  value  has  been  compounded 
per  annum  and  expressed  as  a  percentage. 
The  figures  are  based  on  an  investment  in  a 
hundred  cases  at  the  opening  futures  price. 
For  example,  if  a  hundred  cases  of  1978 
Bordeaux  were  purchased  in  the  spring  of 
1979,  the  cost  would  have  been  $17,035. 
The  value  of  these  wines  in  October  1984 
was  $40,300,  which  represents  an  18.8 
percent  compound  interest  per  annum  in- 
crease. The  1979  vintage  was  not  so  effec- 
tive an  investment.  The  cost  of  a  hundted 
cases  of  1979  Bordeaux  in  the  spring  of 
1980  would  have  been  $19,570.  The 
October  1984  value  of  this  investment  is 
$25,200,  representing  a  6.5  percent  in- 
crease.   It  would  have  cost  an   investor 


$16,025  to  buy  a  hundred  cases  of  the  1981 
vintage  of  top  Bordeaux.  That  invest- 
ment, now  worth  $27,740,  computes  to  a 
10  percent  increase.  It  would  have  taken 
$20,460  in  the  spring  ot  1983  to  buy  a 
hundred  cases  of  first-  to  fifth-growth  1982 
Bordeaux.  Even  though  most  of  these 
wines  have  just  been  bottled,  the  invest- 
ment is  now  worth  $40,040,  a  39.9  per- 
cent increase.  Prices  for  wines  from  this 
vintage  seem  to  be  jumping  almost  daily. 
These    figures    support    statistics    tor 


Bordeaux  meets  and  exceeds 
all  criteria  that  go  to  make  for 
a  good  wine  investment. 

equivalent  American  prices.  The  1979 
vintage,  bought  when  the  dollar  was  worth 
4.4  francs,  is  a  poor  investment.  The  1982 
vintage,  purchased  when  the  dollar  was 
strong  and  the  vintage  great,  has  proved 
an  excellent  investment  likely  to  get  bet- 
ter, since  the  worldwide  demand  for  the 
top  Bordeaux  is  insatiable. 

While  it  is  now  too  late  to  get  into  the 
1982  Bordeaux  market,  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  money,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to 
consider  the   1983   Bordeaux  vintage,   a 


very  good  one  indeed,  but  surprisingly 
irregular  owing  to  tropical  conditions  in 
August  before  the  harvest.  Rot  was  ram- 
pant in  the  vinevards.  and  those  producers 
who  could  not  afford  to  spray  or  find 
enough  workers  made  bittet,  astringent 
wines.  However,  some  areas  were  bril- 
liantly successful.  In  the  communes  of 
Margaux  and  Saint-Emilion,  the  ted  wines 
are  superb,  close  in  quality  to  the  great 
1982s.  The  nectarlike  wines  of  Sauternes 
and  Barsac  also  had  an  exceptionally  tine 
vintage.  Elsewhere,  excellent  wines  can 
be  found,  but  there  is  no  general  pattern: 
mediocre  wines  were  made  next  to  proper- 
ties that  produced  superb  wines.  The  red 
Bordeaux  I  predict  will  be  45  to  75  percent 
higher-priced  in  the  spring  of  1986  when 
they  are  released  include  the  following, 
listed  in  order  of  theit  greatness.  They  rep- 
resent the  very  top  of  the  1983  Bordeaux 
vintage.  Next  to  the  name  of  the  property  I 
list  a  suggested  "futures  price,"  and  if  the 
wine  is  available  only  at  a  higher  price,  you 
should  probably  wait  until  it  comes  on  the 
market  next  spring  to  buy  for  pleasure 
rather  than  investment. 

•  Margaux  -  Margaux  ($500-$550) 

•  Ausone   -   Saint-Emilion   ($650- 
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■  i    J  To  a  land  rich  with  culture, 

you'll  bring  your  own  comforts. 
More  staff  to  attend  to  you  than 
any  other  line.  Gourmet  cuisine 
like  caviar  and  filet  as  well  as  Peking  Duck.  Delight  in  Royal  Pamper 
ing  on  Royal  Viking  Line!  While  you're  being  pampered, 
enjoy  Viking  Adventuring  this  spring  or  fall,  14  days  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  or  Kobe,  Japan. The  Great  Wall  of  China 
will  awe  you.  The  pandas  and  Shang- 
hai acrobats  will  Oarm  you.  Beijing's 
Forbidden  City  and  Korea's  Buddhist 
temples  will  fascinate  y      But  your 
real  treasures  will  be  the 
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Royal  Vikitu)  Line  Ships  are  of  Norwegian  Registry  .:■ 


mperinc) 


.  Pichon  Lalande      Pauillac  ($275- 
125) 

.  Lafite-Rothschild      Pauillac    ($450 
$525) 

•  (  11k-v.i1  1M.uk    Saint-Hmilion  ($4-,;> 

$500) 

.  Mouton  Rothschild -P.Hiilhu  ($400 
$475) 

•  Canon  -  Saint-Emilion  ($200  $275) 

•  Cantemerle  Southern  Medoc 
($145-$175) 

.  L'Evangile-  Pomerol  ($290  $350) 

•  1  6oville  1  as  ( )ases  Saint-Julien 
($200  $285) 

.  Lafleur-  Pomerol  ($400-$450) 

•  D'Issan-  Margaux  ($135— $175) 

.  Belair    Saini  Emilion  ($175-$200) 

•  1  atom  a  Pomerol     Pomerol  ($165 
$195) 

.  Palmer  -  Margaux  ($225-$325) 
.  Lynch-Bages  -  Pauillac  ($165-$185) 
rhese  prices  are  for  one  case;  the  price 
range  reflects  the  fact  that  the  wines  have 
been  bought  by  retailers  at  different  times 
under  various  marker  conditions.  They 
represent  a  very  good  futures  price  as  of 
October  1985. 

As  for  the  sweet  wines  of  the  1983  Bor- 
deaux vintage,  the  following  tour  are  espe- 
cially outstanding: 


•  Rieusse(     Sauternes  ($225  $250) 

•  Raymond  Lafon     Sauternes  ($190 
$245) 

•  Lafaurie  IV\  i  ague^  Saut  ei  nes 
($160-$190) 

•  Doisy  Daene  -  Sauternes  ($125- 
$135) 

Finally,  don't  even  think  of  buying 
futures  of  1984  Bordeaux.  It  is  a  mediocre 
vintage  recently  released  by  the  growers  of 
Bordeaux  at  prices  ridiculously  high  con- 
sidering then  average  quality. 

It  may  not  be  too  late 

tor  the  investor  to  take  a  look 

at  the  Bordeaux  oi  1983. 

Speculation  in  wines  and  buying  wine 
futures  have  their  risks.  The  investor  must 
be  certain  to  purchase  Bordeaux  futures 
only  from  a  reputable  merchant  who  has  a 
history  of  dealing  with  wine  futures  and 
making  delivery.  He  must  remember  that 
he  will  be  required  to  put  down  100  per- 
cent of  his  money  a  good  year  or  two  before 
taking  delivery. 

Such  firms  as  John  Armit  Wine  Invest- 
ments of  London  provide  storage  in  Eu- 
r<  >pe  for  the  wine  their  clients  buy,  but  oth- 


er investors  must  make  their  own  plans  for 
storage  in  a  cool,  dark  place  tree  of  vibra- 
tion and  odors.  It  such  storage  conditions 
are  not  perfec  t,  the  w  ine  will  spoil  and  be 
unsuitable  for  resale.  To  realize  i  maxi- 
mum Imam  ial  gain,  the  investor  will  have 
to  sit  on  his  wine  for  five  to  ten  years;  those 
who  like  to  trade  commodities  in  quick 
mii  i  ession  will  be  leery  of  Bordeaux  wine 
futures.  Another  consideration  is  that  he 
will  have  to  sell  his  wine  through  an  auc- 
tion house  and  he  charged  a  10  to  15  per- 
cent commission  for  handling. 

Finally,  the  investor  should  remember 
the  great  wine  crash  of  1974,  when  a  num- 
ber of  English  and  American  whiskey  and 
beer  companies  lost  millions  of  dollars  in 
wine  investments  that  went  sour.  Unwise- 
speculations  in  poor  vintages  from  Bor- 
deaux, such  as  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  led 
to  the  massive  dumping  of  these  poor 
wines  on  a  market  unwilling  to  accept 
them.  This  was  followed  by  an  interna- 
tional energy  crisis  and  worldwide  reces- 
sion. Yes,  wine,  particularly  Bordeaux, 
can  make  a  handsome  investment,  but  you 
should  also  be  prepared  to  drink  your  prof- 
its. If  not,  then  perhaps  corn  or  pig  bellies 
are  better  suited  to  your  investment 
portfolio.  D 
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children,  welcoming  you  into  their 
hearts  and  homes. 
V  \:\  '  All  tours  are  included,  as  are 

^  « 1        "l^^fci _!  two  nights  at  one  of  Beijing's  mod- 
ern, new  hotels.  And  begin  your  cruise  with  our  complimentary 

overnight  stay  in  Hong 
Kong  or  Kobe. 

Choose  cherry  blos- 
som time  or  autumn 
foliage.  Fares  from  $3,190 
to  $10,400.  For  free 
air  fare,  combine  with 
Trans-Pacific  Crossings. 


\dventuring. 


ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  vour  travel  agent  today  Check  here 
D  for  your  China/Orient  brochure,  or  call  800-862-1133. 
In  Georgia,  404-237-3526.  Or  write  Royal  Viking  Line, 
One  Embarcadero  Center,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Name 


Address 

Gty/Slak/Zip 

Telephone 

Also  please  send  me  a  Preview  of  Royal  Viking's  world 

wide  destinations  I'm  interested  in    G  Panama  '  anal 

D  Mediterranean   D  South  Pacific    D  Ala&u 
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(Continued  from  page  30 ) 
was  found  to  be  slowly  cooking  the  hooks, 
must  be  fixed.  Library  officials  estimate 
that  a  conservation  effort  to  save  the  dete- 
riorating books  under  their  care  would  cost 
at  least  £5  million.  This  is  not  to  mention 
the  expense  of  making  the  Jacobean  struc- 
ture hospitable  to  new  information  tech- 
nology. None  of  these  plans  seems  likely  to 
be  realized  for  some  time:  the  library  has 
already  cut  back  on  staff  just  to  maintain 
its  book-acquisition  budget.  Those  look- 
ing to  join  a  worthy  battle  in  the  defense  of 
the  republic  of  letters  need  look  no  further 
than  membership  in  Bodley's  American 
Friends.  (Information  is  available  from 
The  Secretary,  The  Bodleian  Library, 
Broad  Street,  Oxford,  OX13BG.) 

— Patricia  Morison 

The  Bodleian  in  its  heyday. 


Miyake  +  India 


Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Japanese  fashion 
designer  Issey  Miyake  galvanised  the  stag- 
nating kimono  industry  by  persuading  weav- 
ers of  traditional  silks  and  brocades  to  restrap 
their  looms  with  fabrics  that  were  more  suit- 
able to  contemporary  life.  News  of  Miyake' s 
triumph  traveled  far  beyond  the  fashion 
world. — in  fact,  as  far  as  New  Delhi,  to 
Pupul  Jayakar,  chairman  of  the  Festival  of 
India,  which  is  now  in  full  swing  across  the 
United  States. 

S/k  invited  Miyake  to  repeat  his  achieve- 
ment and  help  her  in  the  struggle  to  modern- 
ize the  Indian  textiles  industry.  Mrs.  fayakar 
introduced  him  to  Asha  Sarabhai,  of  the 
legendary  Sarabhai  clan,  proprietors  of  Cali- 
co Textile  Mills,  the  largest  milb  in  India. 
Cambridge  educated  and  committed  to  In- 
dian traditions,  Asha  Sarabhai  had  already 
set  up  a  cooperative  textiles  workshop  on  the 


Between  a  Yacht  and  a  Cruise  Ship 


The  word  "yacht"  gets  used  a  lot  these 
days  in  the  cruise-ship  business — as 
in  "yachtlike"  cruising.  In  the  pro- 
motional language  of  the  trade,  that 
term  has  come  to  refer  to  a  smaller- 
than-usual  cruise  ship  with  especially  lux- 
urious accommodations.  One  of  the  claim- 
ants to  the  "yachtlike"  designation  takes 


the  idea  one  important  step  further:  it  not 
only  pampers  its  select  guests  but  is  so  small 
and  nimble  that  it  is  able  to  maneuver 
itself  into  exotic  ports  of  call  that  are  inac- 
cessible to  larger  ships. 

This  is  the  recently  refurbished  World 
Discoverer,  owned  by  Society  Expeditions. 
It  carries  a  maximum  of  140  passengers, 
has  a  weight  of  three  thousand  tons,  and 
provides  one  crew  member  for  every  two 
passengers.  (Other  ships  in  the  same  cate- 
gory include  Society  Exph  rrer,  nee  Lmdblad; 
Windjammer  Barefoot  Cruises,  with  its 
fleet  of  three-  and  four-masted  schooners 
plying  the  Caribbean,  offers  an  econom- 
ical, stripped-down  version  o(  the  yacht- 
cruising  experience.) 

On  a  recent  cruise  from  Fiji  to  Hong 
Kong,  for  instance,  the  World  Discoverer 
stopped  off  at  a  little  island  called  Tikopia, 
in  the  Solomon  archipelago.  What  makes 
this  extraordinary  is  that  Tikopia  is  totally 
surrounded  by  forbidding  reefs  and  has  no 


family  compound  in  Ahmedabad,  in  western 
India.  Miyake  was  sufficiently  intrigued  by 
the  possibilities  to  agree  to  counsel  her  work- 
shop m  the  design  of  modem  furnishings  and 
clothing. 

The  first  fruits  of  that  collaboration  ar- 
rived last  fall  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  in  New 
York:  silk  bed  sheets  and  pillows  (above), 
incorporating  a  combination  of  ancient  pin- 
tuck  and  pleating  techniques  and  Miyake's 
signature  geometric  patterning.  They  are 
part  of  a  collection,  called  "Asha,  "  that  also 
includes  billowy,  traditionally  inspired  casu- 
al dresses. 

The  influence  is  working  both  ways. 
Miyake's  spring  collection  will  adapt  Indian 
materials  and  techniques  to  his  own,  dra- 
matic style.  And  while  the  fashion  world 
may  be  surprised  to  know  of  its  role  in  revi- 
talizing ancient  crafts,  Mrs.  fayakar  is  not. 
She  has  already  invited  Miyake  to  come  back 
and  do  more  of  the  same.  — Julie  V.  lovine 


Where  big  ships  dare  not  go — like  Tikopia — 
World  Discoverer  glides  in 

harbor  or  inlet  of  any  kind.  Of  several 
Solomon  Islands  customs  officials  who 
were  taken  on  board  in  Fiji,  not  one  had 
ever  been  to  Tikopia.  After  sighting  the 
island  early  in  the  morning,  the  World  Dis- 
coverer sailed  around  it  until  eleven,  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  land  its  rubber  boats.  The 
ship's  captain,  Heinz  Aye,  loves  this  kind 
of  challenge.  On  another  trip,  to  Brazil, 
when  the  ship's  echo  sounders  proved 
unreliable  on  the  Amazon  River's  muddy 
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Impressionist  Masters 

FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING  COLLECTOR 


fean-Claude  Guidou        "Florence"  19W  x  25'/:"    Oil 
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Antoine  Blanchard        "Le  Moulin  Rouge"        13"  x  18" 


Paul  Valere        "Chateau  de  Nivernet"        30"  x  40"         Oil 


Claude  Cambour        "Le  Colletes"        25V2"  x  32  "        Oil 
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Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich, 
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Paul  Moon,  William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne, 

James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood,  Roberto  Lupetti, 

Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Richard  Zolan,  Sikorski, 

Martha  Gilman,  John  Haskins,  Fritz  Goosen, 

Maxfield  Parrish,  Guidou,  Corsius,  Cambour,  Markov, 

Asselbergs,  Mary  Crafton,  Kevorkian. 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moignez, 
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■This  Month  in  Carmel 

A  Stunning  Collection  of  Impressionistic  Art 

— featuring  over — 
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A  masterpiece  of  superb  quality, 
the  "Portrait  en  Buste  de 
Louis  XV  Enfant"  (1721) 
by  Hyacmthe  Regaud  or 
his  lifetime  collaborator 
Sevin  de  la  Penaye. 
An  identical  "fete  de 
Louis  XV  Enfant" 
by  Rigaud  was  in  the 
collection  of  Azay  le  Rideau. 


Qilbert  (jestas,  Jhc. 


FRENCH  ANTIQUES— PAINTINGS 

1015  Lexington  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10021     (212)  744-5925 


"It  looks  like  the  Mediterranean... 
the  water,  the  boats,  the  charm. 

Come  live  Mediterranean  on  Williams 
Island,  my  second  home."  Sophia  low 


Williams  Island,  a  dazzling  resort  community  is  now  an  enchanting  reality. 
Your  own  private  club  that  includes  The  North  Marina  complete  with  fullv 
serviced  slips. . . just  waiting  for  you. 

The  Tennis  Club  welcomes  vou  with  tamed  tennis  great  Rov  Emerson,  our 
resident  Pro.  Above  all,  your  securitv  and  privacy  are  assured. 

For  luxurious  condominium  tower  living,  4000  Island 
Boulevard  is  ready  for  occupancy  right  now.  And  coming 
soon  are  The  Island  Club  and  The  Mediterranean  Village 
including  The  Inn  and  fully  furnished  residenzas. 
Only  on  Williams  Island,  The  Florida  Riviera. 

Residences  are  priced  from  $200,000. 

Take  U.S.  1  to  183rd  Street,  then  east  to  the  Inrracoastal  Waterway. 
The  Sales  Office  is  open  seven  days  9:30  to  5:30.  Call  (305)  935-5555. 


The  Florida  Riviera 


This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  offering,  which  is  made  onlv  b)  the  prospectus  tor  the  condominium.  This  shall 
not  constitute  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buv  in  states  in  which  such  otters  or  solicitations  cannot  be  made  Prices, 
plans,  specincations  and  other  terms  of  the  offering  are  subject  to  change  or  withdrawal  from  time  to  time  without  notice 
THE  COMPLETE  TERMS  ARE  IN  AN  OFFERING  PLAN  AVAILABLE  FROM  SPONSOR 
A  joint  development  of  The  Tmmp  Group  and  Muben  Realty,  a  Mutual  Benefit  Lite  Company 
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bottom,  Aye  lowered  one  of  his  "super- 
launches"  and  charted  his  own  channel, 
with  the  World  Discoverer  trailing  safely 

behind. 

Finally  satisfied  that  a  landing  on  Tiko- 
pia  \\a^  both  feasible  and  safe,  Captain 
Ave  gave  the  order  to  disembark.  The  rub- 
ber boats  shuttled  the  passengers  to  the 
reef,  where  they  had  to  get  off  in  knee- 
deep  water  and  wade  the  remaining 
hundred  yards  ashore.  In  exchange  for  wet 
teet,  those  who  landed  on  Tikopia  that  day 
were  suddenly  cast  back  in  time  to  a  South 
Pacific  that  one  might  have  assumed  had 
vanished  with  Captain  Bligh  and  the 
Bounty. 

Tikopians  still  fashion  their  loincloths 
out  of  pounded  tree  bark.  The  women  go 
about  bare-breasted,  in  the  best  National 
Geographic  tradition.  The  onlv  way  to 
enter  their  native  huts  is  through  a  low 
opening,  on  all  tours,  and  local  etiquette 
requires  that  vou  back  out  o{  the  hut,  also 
on  all  tours,  to  avoid  presenting  your  pos- 
terior to  your  hosts.  Having  been  apprised 
of  this  visit  months  earlier,  the  Tikopians 
had  fashioned  some  traditional  handicraft 
pieces  for  sale  or  trade.  A  recent  typhoon 
had  damaged  several  of  their  huts,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  purchases  went  to  help 
rebuild  the  vulnerable  economy. 

Entertainment  is  one  area  in  which  the 
WorLl  Discoverer  cannot  compete  with 
larger  ships;  those  who  long  for  a  floating 
Las  Vegas  should  look  elsewhere.  But  it 
makes  up  tor  that  by  offering  comfort,  inti- 
macy, and  accommodations  unavailable 
even  on  the  most  luxurious  of  the  larger 
ships.  The  World  Discoverer,  for  instance, 
has  single  seatings  at  all  meals  with  no 
assigned  tables.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  posted  next  to  an 
unshakable  bore  tor  an  entire  cruise  will 
appreciate  this  luxury.  I  have  sailed  on 
large  ships  where,  after  a  few  drinks  at  the 
disco,  finding  my  own  cabin  was  a  labyrin- 
thine proposition.  On  the  World  Discover- 
er, I  telt  at  home  within  minutes.  Society 
Expeditions'  prices  range  from  $3,490  to 
$9,625  tor  its  two-week  cruises. 

— Daniel  Aubrey 


TENDERNESS:  A 


Complete  Guide 

Browsing  at  the  bouqwnistes — those  sur- 
prise-packed bookstalls  along  the  quais  in 
Tans — a  while  ago,  I  found  a  print  entitled 
Carte  du  Pays  de  Tendre,  or  Map  of  the 
Tender  Land.  It  showed  four  cities  in  a 
landscape   with   rivers,    like  some  well- 
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watered  corner  hy  the  sea  in  France,  but 
the  towns  were  not  familiar:  to  the  south 
stood  Nouvelle  Amitie  (New  Friendship); 
to  its  north,  on  the  river  Inclination,  the 
first  Tender  town,  Tendre-sur-Inclina- 
tion;  and  then  beyond,  on  Inclination's 
two  tributaries  to  the  east  and  west, 
Esteem  and  Gratitude,  the  charming  clus- 
tered buildings  of  Tendre-sur-Estime  and 
Tendre-sur-Reconnaissance. 

The  way  to  Tendre-sur-Inclination  was 
downstream,  rapid,  and  short;  to  the  other 
two  citadels  the  road  was  more  arduous 
and  lay  overland,  taking  the  traveler  past 
villages  like  Petits  Soins  (Little  Atten- 
tions) and  Grands  Services  (Great  Favors) 
to  the  west,  or  Billet-doux  (Love  Note) 
and  Grand  Coeur  (Big  Heart)  to  the  east. 
Beyond  the  path  rose  the  rock  of  Pride, 
while  on  either  side  the  choppy  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Enmity  and  the  glassy  Lake  of 
Indifference  presented  their  own,  particu- 
lar dangers. 

This  map  of  an  imaginary  country 
through  which  Tenderness  can  be  reached 
is  a  famous  example  of  the  cartographical 
allegories — sometimes  didactic  or  satirical 
as  well  as  gallant — that  became  fashion- 
able beginning  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuty.  The  Carte  de  Tendre  was  originally 
published  in  1654,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Clelie,  a  novel  that  at  over  7,000  pages 
makes  contemporary  blockbusters  look 
rather  reticent.  Madeleine  de  Scudery,  the 
author  of  this  histoire  romaine,  is  almost 
unknown  today  and  certainly  unread;  but 
she  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
of  her  time.  Her  first  novel,  Le  Grand 
Cyrus,  was  a  best-seller,  and  Clelie,  though 
not  quite  such  a  succis  fou,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  German  almost 
immediately. 

Mile,  de  Scudery  was  a  leading 
precieuse,  known  in  the  salons  as  the  Uni- 
versal Sappho.  The  precieuses,  with  their 
fellow  precieux,  were  intellectual,  moral, 
and  literary  reformers  who  struggled  to 
change  the  way  relations  between  the 
sexes  were  conducted,  by  introducing  a 
new  equality,  courtesy,  and  spirituality 
into  the  often  commercial  and  sexual 
transactions  of  marriage  among  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  aristocracy.  Like  feminists 
today,  they  were  concerned  with  language 
and  metaphor,  detecting  adulteration  and 
demeanment  of  the  human  spirit  in  much 
commonplace  expression.  It  was  the  tor- 
tured euphemisms  and  excessive  refine- 
ments of  speech  that  sometimes  resulted 
from  their  admirable  ambitions  that  chief- 
ly inspired  Moliere's  brilliant  mockery  of 
the  group,  in  his  comedies  ot   165°-  and 


Carte  du  Pays  de  Tendre,  Mile,  de  Scudery's  pointer  to  civilized  affection. 


1672,   Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  and  Les 
Femmes  Savantes. 

In  spite  of  Clelie's  fictional  setting,  in 
ancient  Rome,  the  map  of  Tendre  captures 
the  essential  precieux  ideal  ot  loving 
friendship,  as  defined  and  lived  by  Mile, 
de  Scudery.  She  was  inspired  to  draw  it 
after  her  friend  the  lawyer  and  writer  Paul 
Pellison  asked  her,  in  November  1653, 
during  one  of  the  circle's  Saturday  salons. 
how  great  a  distance  lay  between  being  un 
ami  piarticulier  (a  special  friend)  and  being 
un  ami  tendre  (a  tender  friend).  Mile,  de 
Scudery  had   given   him   six   months   to 


prove  his  true  tenderness  toward  her  and 
drew  up  the  map  to  show  him  all  the  stages 
he  must  cover  before  arriving. 

There  was  a  seventeen -year  differ- 
ence in  age  between  Mile,  de  Scudery  and 
the  younger  Pellisson;  but  from  1654 
onward  their  friendship  remained  fast  and 
entirely  platonic,  until  he  predeceased  her 
in  1693.  In  that  time  they  corresponded  or 
met  daily,  having  found  each  other  in  the 
dreamed  Tender  Land,  which  she  had 
mapped,  she  said,  as  a  divertissement,  a 
bagatelle  to  amuse  her  acquaintance. 

— Marina  Warner 


Rio^Best  

Brazilian  Food 

Eating  in  a  Brazilian  restaurant  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  idea  that  comes 
readily  to  Brazilians.  Their  long  love 
affair  with  all  things  imported  has 
given  birth,  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  to 
a  dozen  or  so  tine  French  restaurants,  not 
to  mention  five-star  Italian  food,  a  con- 
vincing English  pub.  a  Danish  smorgas 
bord,  even  a  Polish  restaurant.  Some- 
times, the  natives  make  an  exception  and 
go  out  tor  a  bite  ot  their  own  food. 

The  best  ot  it  is  very,  very  good.  An  ele- 
gant hotel  in  Rio,  the  Caesar  Tark,  on  Ipa- 
nema  beach,  otters  a  superb  sampling  at  a 
weekly  Saturdav-atternoon  lunch.  Brazil- 
ians and  tourists  alike  gather  to  eat  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  best  restau- 
rant feijoada  in  town. 


w 


At  the  Caesar  Park,  the  finest  feijoada. 

Once  a  humble  slave  dish  composed  of 
scraps  from  the  master's  table,  feijoada  has 
bee  >  >me  the  centerpiece  of  Brazilian  cook- 
ing.  It  combines  the  culinary  contrihu- 
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tions  ot  three  cultures.  The  Portuguese 
gave  theii  colony  rich  wine  cookery,  fish 
sauces,  and  Arab  inspired  merengues  (sau 
sages).  African  slaves  contributed  a  wealth 
of  spices  and  seasonings,  and  sweets  rich 
with  coconut  milk.  And  native  Amerin- 
dians added  .1  variety  of  flours  and  meals. 
Ingredients  from  each  ol  these  traditions 
go  into  making  feijoada. 

The  way  feijoada  i>  made  and  served  sug- 
gests a  leiMiivk  attair.  A  rich  .sauce,  based 
on  black  beans  and  slowly  simmered  \\  ith 
herbs  and  spi<  es,  smoked  and  cured  ham, 
pork,  beef,  and  other  me, its,  is  served  cer- 
emonially in  a  big  bowl.  Platters  of  rice,  of 
green  kale,  of  manioc  faro/a  meal,  as  well 
as  hot  and  sweet  peppers  and  slices  ol 
orange,  surround  the  black  beans,  ready  to 
garnish  the  plate.  Add  a  separate  table  of 
dozens  ot  pastries,  fruits,  and  other  desserts 
and  a  caipirinha  (sugar-cane  alcohol  and 
lime)  cocktail,  and  you  have  had  a  meal 
that  inspires  serenity. 

On  another  dav,  go  to  a  Brazilian  barbe- 
cue, which  features  the  excellent  meats  of 
the  "aucho  country,  to  the  south.  Marin's 
I'burrascaria  attracts  its  brilliant  crowd 
with  a  boggling  selection  of  grilled 
meats — filet  mignon,  beef  brisket,  pork 
loin,  veal,  lamb — served  in  big  portions, 
accompanied  by  platters  of  salads,  condi- 
ments, and  fried  potatoes. 

For  the  strongly  African-influenced 
cooking  of  Bahia,  try  Maria  Thereza 
Weiss,  a  restaurant  run  by  a  well-known 
cook  and  food  writer  of  the  same  name  in  a 
charming  colonial  building  in  the  Botafo- 
go  district.  Many  of  the  Bahian  dishes, 
such  as  the  famous  vatapd,  and  caruru, 
rich,  shrimp-based  dishes,  are  quite  liter- 
ally food  for  the  gods:  in  addition  to  being 
eaten  by  regular  people,  they  are  served  to 
deities,  in  the  ritesof  the  popular  religious 
cult  called  macumba. 

Rio  dining  and  cafe  life  of  the  turn  of  the 
century  are  beautifully  evoked  in  a  down- 
town restaurant,  the  Cafe  do  Teatro. 
Located  in  Rio's  Opera  House,  it  features 
an  unlikely  Assyrian-revival  decor,  and 
the  food  is  good. 

Caesar  Park  Hotel:  Av.  Viera  Souto, 
460,  Ipanema;  phone:  287-3122. 

Mariu's  Churrascaria:  Av.  Atlantica, 
290,  Leme;  phone:  542-2393. 

Maria  Thereza  Weiss,  Rua  Visconde  de 
Silva,  152,  Botafogo;  phone:  286-3098. 

Cafe  do  Teatro,  Av.  Rio  Branco  (at 
Municipal  Theater  and  Opera  House), 
Downtown;  phone:  262-4164. 

— Linda  Dahl 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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FEBRUARY 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  1986 

MIAMI  BEACH 

CONVENTION 

CENTER 

MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

ADMISSION:  $5.00 

TICKETS  GOOD  FOR  6  DAYS 

SHOW  HOURS:  DAILY  1  TO  10  PM 

LAST  DAY  1  TO  6  PM 

PRODUCED  BY 

RAY  GROVER  •  744-2 1st  AVE   SOUTH 

NAPLES.  FLORIDA  33940 

TELEPHONE  (813)  262-5096 

LOU  BAfiON  ■  266-NE  70th  STREET 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA  33138 

TELEPHONE  (305)  754-4931 


Frederic 

Remington 

Bronze 


"Wounded  Bunkie" 
$1,800 

Cast  Full  Size  From  an  Original 
Unbeatable  Prices 

All  Dealers  Welcome 
1,000s  other  fine  recasts  available 

JEWELRY 

AUCTION,  INC. 

21  S.  Hwy.  17-92 

Casselberry,  FL  32707 

(305)339-9103 
Toll  Free  800-521-3179 

Call  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
Largest  bronze  supplier  in  the  world. 
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nr  oy  soldiers.  Collecting  model  sol- 

-*-    diers  is  a  popular  and  increasingly 

expensive  hobb\  ,  as  well  ,is  an  investment 

(see  "Tov  Soldiers  Never  Pie,"  page  96). 
One  of  the  best  places  to  shop  for  top-qual- 
ity soldiers  is  Under  Two  Flags,  4  St. 
Christopher's  Place,  London  Wl;  phone: 
955-6934.  The  owner  turned  his  lifelong 
hohhy  into  a  business  by  opening  this  shop 
fifteen  years  ago.  Very  high  standards. 
Also  sells  new,  unpainted  models.  High 
prices  to  mal  h  tb  ■  quality. 

Another  excellent  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  Mr.  David  Pearce, 
honorary  secretary  ol  the  British  Model 
Soldier  Society,  22  Lynwood  Road,  Ha- 
ling, London  W5;  phone:  998-5230.  The 
society  issues  a  magazine  and  has  regular 
meetings  at  which  models  are  usually  put 
up  tor  sale  by  and  for  members. 

And  it  vou  happen  to  be  driving  through 
Austria,  keep  in  mind  Museum  Potten- 
brunn,  an  hour's  drive  west  of  Vienna.  It 
has  a  specialized  collection  of  model  sol- 
diers. I  he  display  presents  much  ot  Aus- 
tria's rich  military  history. 
a>  alvados  country.  The  perfect  pla<  e 
^"'  to  stay  when  visiting  Normandy  is 
the  Michelin-starred  ("bateau  d'Audrieu. 
Conveniently  located  tor  viewing  the 
Rayeux  Tapestry  and  World  War  II  inva- 
sion beaches.  Owners  are  the  Livry-Lc- 
vels,  who  inherited  the  chateau  and 
turned  it  into  a  hotel-restaurant  in  1976. 
They  grow  all  ot  their  own  tlowers  and 
many  ot  the  fruits  and  vegetables  served 
here.  The  chateau  is  calm  and  quiet. 
Has  a  swimming  pool.  English  is  spoken. 
Address:  14250  Audrieu,  France;  phone: 
(31)80-2152. 

In  the  tiny  Normandy  village  ot  Beu- 
vron-en-Auge,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Caen,  you'll  love  the  care  and  attention 
that  the  friendly  chef  Odile  Engle  offers  in 
her  restaurant,  Le  Pave  d'Auge.  The  total- 


1  imely  tips  for  brandy 

sippers,  Leonardo  lovers, 

and  jungle  trekkers. 


ly  restored  town  (population,  320)  is 
worth  a  detour  all  on  its  own.  The  lovely 
restaurant  is  in  a  rebuilt  covered  market 
right  in  the  center  ot  the  village.  The 
cooking  is  creative  and  the  prices  right. 
c  )dile  and  her  husband  also  have  an  exc  cl- 
ient collection  ot  Calvados.  Address: 
Place  du  Village,  14330  Beuvron-cn- 
Augc,  France;  phone:  (31)  79-2671. 
T^  abulous  fabrics.  Very  few  visitors  in 
*-  Lyons  know  about  the  outstanding 
Musee  Historique  des  Tissus  (Historical 
Textiles  Museum).  Housed  in  a  lovely 
eighteenth-century  building,  the  collec- 
tion features  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Middle 
Eastern,  Oriental,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
fabrics,  plus  the  famous  Lyons  silks,  excel- 
lently displayed  on  two  floors.  Everything 
is  comprehensively  labeled — but  only  in 
French.  The  museum  reflects  the  city's 
former  role  as  a  major  center  for  the  tex- 
tiles industry.  It's  located  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone,  near  the  Place 
Bellecouron  the  Rue  de  la  ( )harite\ 
t  eonardo  revisited.  Very  few  people 
*~*  seem  to  know  about  the  current 
restoration  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous 
painting  The  Last  Supper,  in  Milan's  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie.  Now  underwritten  by 
Olivetti,  work  has  been  under  way  for 
eight  years  and  is  likely  to  continue  for 
another  five  to  seven.  It  proceeds  by 
inches,  and  the  painting  can  best  be 
described  as  a  patchwork  of  restored  and 
unrestored  segments.  Leonardo's  atypical 
wall-painting  technique  poses  a  special 


problem.  Most  fresco  artists  worked  in  wet 
plaster,  which  meant  painting  quickly  he- 
tore  it  dried.  A  fresco  done  this  way  was 
long-lasting,  but  Leonardo  insisted  on 
making  changes  and  taking  his  time — 
more  than  two  years.  He  used  a  mixed 
technique  (including  tempera  and  lac- 
quer) on  a  dry  base,  so  his  fresco  secco  dete- 
riorated quickly. 

The  fresco  can  still  be  seen.  In  fact,  it's 
better-lighted  than  before,  with  spot- 
lights; but  the  scaffolding  and  platform 
cover  about  one  third  of  it  and  will  contin- 
ue to  obstruct  portions  until  the  work  is 
completed.  (For  a  discussion  of  two  "Ver- 
ioc  c  bio"  sculptures,  possibly  by  Leonardo, 
sec-  "1  Find  of  the  Master,"  page  80.) 
Ti  razilian  foray.  You'd  never  expect  to 
*-*  find  a  metropolis — over  six  hundred 
thousand  people — deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Amazonian  jungle,  hut  the  city  of  Manaus 
is  just  that.  It's  interesting  in  itself  and  a 
good  place  from  which  to  sample  one  of 
the  world's  great  jungle  areas  without 
hardship.  From  the  Tropical  Hotel  Ma- 
naus, an  air-conditioned  resort,  you  can 
take  several  short  excursions  on  both  the 
Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro. 

If  you're  traveling  on  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
try  one  of  the  city's  most  interesting  and 
( >ldcst  restaurants,  the  Confeiteria  Colom- 
bo. Located  in  the  shopping  district,  it's 
perfect  for  lunch  or  tea.  On  a  narrow  mid- 
town  street  surrounded  by  tacky,  cut-rate 
shops.  1  lere  you'll  find  yourself  in  another 
world,  dating  back  to  1894-  Ceiling-high 
mirrors.  Soft  lighting.  A  rake-out  shop,  a 
stand-up  eatery,  and  a  balcony  dining 
room  with  marble-top  tables  and  wrought- 
iron  chairs,  (doses  at  6:30  P.M.  Address: 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias,  32.  □ 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Newsletter  for 
Discriminating  Travelers,  20  N.  Wackcr 
Drive,  ( Ihicago,  \l  60606. 
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William  Doyle 

^         GALLERIES         j, 

175  East  87th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1 0 1 28 
Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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Important  17th  and  i8th  Century 
English  and  Continental  FurniUire  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver, 
Fine  Porcelain,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


ty  from  the  Estate  of  Dorothy  S.  B  lumen  thai  of  New  York  City. 
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Vazviicjkt  \DdLv£V]  via  'DakxaiExkita 

CAVIAR  EXPRESS 

860  SO  WINCHESTER  BL  ,  SAN  JOSE,  CA  95128    (408)  985-7444 


(800)  544-2266 


888.0nAScale 
QfOneToTen. 

Reward  yourself  with  a  new  standard  in  luxury  condomin- 
iums at  Sarasota's  most  prestigious  downtown  address. 

888.  It's  the  condominium  lifestyle  perfected.  You  can  see 

it  in  the  finishing  touches,  the  stunning  design,  the  distinctively  individual 

1,  2  and  3-hedroom  floor  plans  that  reflect  and  enhance  your  good  taste. 

Consider,  too,  that  the  condominiums  of  888  are  situated  on  Sarasota  Bay- 
yet  are  adjacent  to  the  cultural  facilities,  shopping  and  entertainment  that 
help  make  Sarasota  one  of  Florida's  most  gracious  environments. 

888.  Perhaps  the  perfect  time,  the  perfect  place,  to  find  your  own  place 
in  the  sun.  Discover  it.  And  share  a  new  view  of  the  good  life. 

Models  shown  10  5  p.m  daily;  Noon- 5  p.m  Sunday  Or  sec  youi  real  estate  broker  Select  rent 
als  also  available  Sales  by  Staudingei  Realty,  Inc.  Lie.  Real  Estate  Brokers  Realtoi  Prii  ed  from 
the  mid-  ISO's 


BOULEVARD 
OF THE  ARTS 

SARASOTA. 
FLORIDA  33577 
(813)365.1115 
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In  a  disposable  world,  is  there  a  place  for  a  vase  designed  to  last  centuries? 


Some  WaterforcTpatterns  available 
today  were  designed  over  200  years  ago. 

To  many  this  ability  to  transcend 
time  may  seem  remarkable. 

To  us,  it's  simply  the  criterion  that 
determines  whether  or  not  a  design 
is  worthy  of  the  designation  "Waterford." 

Waterford 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 
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.S0*^  TATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 

reproductions  oj  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman 
and  still  housed  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selected  by  inter- 
national antiques  authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakejie Id,  Bt.,  to  be  reproduced 
with  the  skill  oj  Baker's  finest  craftsmen .  This  Baker  Stately  Homes  Col- 
lection is  available  through  many  f  ine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are 
invited  to  send    $12.50  for  a  Stately  Homes  Collection  Catalogue. 
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From  Howick  Hall,  Northumber- 
land, England,  the  home  of  The 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Mary 
Howick,  a  very  fine  Queen  Anne 
walnut  bureau-cabinet.  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.   $57,  1661  Monroe  Ave.,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point,  Houston, 
Lo*  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Trov  and  Washington  D.C. 
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STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 
reproductions  of  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  oj  a  nobleman 
and  still  boused  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selected  by  inter- 
national antiques  authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wake jie Id r  Bt.,  to  be  reproduced 
with  the  skill  of  Baker's  finest  craftsmen .  1  his  Baker  Stately  Homes  Col- 
lection is  available  through  many  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  \ou  are 
invited  to  send    $12. oO  for  a  Stately  Homes  Collection  Catalogue. 
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A  North  American  Philips  Company 


From  Knebvvorth  House,  Hertfordshire,  England,  the  home  of 
The  Honourable  David  Lytton-Cobbold,  a  fine  and  unusual  Regency 

mahogany  two-pedestal  dining  table.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and  Washington  D.C. 
Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  370,  1661  Monroe  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49505. 
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Rare  Polychromed  Wood  Figure  of  Kuan  Yin, 

«U>ated  on  the  back  of  a  lion. 
ItrclfLateXIII/EarlyXIVCentu. 

Height:  23%  inches 
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ROLEX 

CROWN  COLLECTION 

A  blazing  array  of  hand  set  precious  stones. 
Exquisite  instruments  of  radiant  beauty  and 
classic  elegance  complemented  by 
functional  integrity.  This  is  the  Rolex  Crown 
Collection.  Timepieces  of  luminous  luxury  in 
a  diversity  of  styles  for  men  and  women. 
Each  fulfilling  the  uncompromising  Rolex 
pledge  of  matchless  quality  and  durable 
hand-crafted  precision.  Each  a  time-enduring 
masterpiece  unto  itself. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


. 
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Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  USA,  Inc..  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
World  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  cities  around  the  world. 
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COVER   Photograph  by  Maggie  Steber 

1 1  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  The  gift  cat- 
alogue you've  been  waiting  for;  a  tennis 
match  that  beats  Wimbledon;  the  cuisine 
of  Bordeaux;  the  wines  of  Virginia 

26  AUCTIONS  This  month's  choice 
wares — and  new  sales  practices 

30  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Under  the  little  top 
of  the  Big  Apple  Circus,  the  melancholy 
Mr.  Stubs  makes  'em  laugh 

37  THE  GLORY  OF  APPLES  In  search  of  the 
best  Calvados,  by  David  Outerbridge 

42  EMPRESS  OF  HOTELS  Caroline  Hunt 
Schoellkopf  makes  guests  feel  luxuriously 
at  home,  by  Walter  McQuade 


50  LET  THEM  EAT  BREAD  You  don't  have 
to  be  French  to  love  Poilane's  crusty,  dark 
loaves,  by  Barnaby  Conrad  III 
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19th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolors 
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New  York,  NY  10022.  For  viewing  times  and  further 
information  contact  Peter  Villa  (Paintings)  at 
212/546- 1 173  and  Kathleen  Harwood  (Drawings  & 
Watercolors)  at  212/546- 1 102.  Pbr  catalogues  call 
718/784-1480. 

Detail:  Arthur  Rackham,  Winter  Frolic,  signed 
and  dated  1924 — watercolor.  21  'A  x  29  in. 
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Order  Now/ 


|ust  when  you  thought  they  had  lost  youi 
address,  here  they  come  again — the  mail- 
order catalogues  for  spring.  I  stacked  them 
until  they  began  to  bend  the  legsoi  m\  col 
fee  table  and  then,  in  a  three-hour  de 
bauc  h,  pored  through  them  all.  1  meant  to 
sample  only  one,  but  the\  are  like  salted 
peanuts — you  just  keep  on  consuming. 
The  items  ranged  from  decorator  objects 
tor  the  home  to  mountain-climbing  gear, 
gourmet  foods,  machines  tor  decanting 
rare  wines,  and  even  a  baby  llama.  Bur  by 
far  the  most  intriguing  catalogues  are  those 
that  otter  essential  electronic  gadgets  that 
promise  to  i  hange  our  lives  tor  the  better. 
My  favorites  include: 

1.  The  1066  Telescope.  Our  do-it-your- 
self, never-tail  Hal  ley  's-comet-  watcher's 
telescope.  Comes  with  our  own  "almost 
mahogany  type"  pedestal.  Our  "scope" 
t.ikes  away  the  tear  of  not  finding  the  vir- 
tually invisible  Pleiades,  above  which  the 
comet  is  supposed  to  he — and  almost  nev- 
er is.  On  our  lens  we've  painted  the  comet 
from  the  world-renowned  Bayeux  Tapes- 
try as  it  appeared  to  William  the  Conquer- 
or. Simply  turn  on  the  light  (hatteries  not 
included)  and  you'll  see  the  comet — night 
or  day.  Our  luxury  telescope  features  a 
continuous  recording  of  a  famous  astron- 
omer describing  the  "billions  and  billions" 
of  times  other  people  have  tried  to  find  the 
real  Halley's  comet  and  failed. 

2.  Urbanhrella.  Our  own  designer's  um- 
brella for  the  big  city.  Tungsten-steel  fab- 
ric for  durability.  Sharpened,  dropped- 
steel  points  to  rip  the  other  guys'  umbrellas 
to  shreds.  Handle  has  city  survival  kit 
(maps,  bandages,  false  mustache  and 
beard,  plus  a  continuous  direct-dialing  91 1 
police  emergency  link). 

3.  Censo-phone.  Only  with  us,  this  is  a 
special  AM/FM  radio  and  headphones 
(but  no  batteries)  that  censors  all  rock- 
and-roll  tunes  containing  salacious  lyrics 
and  substitutes  for  same  a  selection  of 
songs  by  Stephen  Foster. 

4.  Art-meter.  Amaze  your  friends  in  the 
art  and  museum  business!  Confound  auc- 
tioneers! This  one  you'll  not  want  to  miss! 
The  Art-meter  is  a  small  (3"  hy  4"  by 
31/32")  scanner  that  when  passed  two  feet 
away  from  any  work  of  art  indicates  on  the 


dial  whether  or  not  it's  a  fake,  its  quality 
(one  to  ten),  if  it's  real,  and — real  or 
take — how  much  it  will  fetch  at  auction, 
including  a  "secret"  reserve  price.  The 
deluxe  edition — available  in  decorator 
colors — supplies  quotations  from  experts. 
(Comes  in  "lyric,"  "blunt,"  and  "contro- 
versial" editions  with  quotes  respectively 
by  John  Russell,  Hilton  Kramer,  and 
Thomas  Hoving.  Please  order  by  specific 
name.)  Vital  for  art  cocktail  parties. 

And  available  NOW — our  new  Con- 
art  Meter,  exclusively  for  contemporary 
art.  The  scanner,  when  passed  twenty  feet 
away  from  any  work  of  modern  art,  will 
activate  a  needle  pointing  to  a  dial  with 
the  following  settings:  "really  ugly," 
"merely  vile,"  "just  disgusting,"  "only 
phony,"  and  "give  me  a  break!" 

5.  The  Galaxy  Digital  Traveler's 
Watch.  This  adorable  wristwatch  has 
everything  for  the  traveler:  miniaturized 
digital  printouts  of  what's  best  in  fifty- 
eight  nations  (not  including  Cuba,  Alba- 
nia, Poland,  the  USSR,  and  Greece);  a 
partial  listing  of  the  one-way  streets  in 
Rome;  the  wines  of  Austria  and  Italy  with- 
out antifreeze  (small  list);  honest  con- 
cierges (very  small  list);  clean  rooms  in 
English  country  inns  (tiniest  list);  the 
Baedeker's  guide  to  Schleswig-Holstein 
(1919  edition);  basic  Arabic  phrases  in 
case  of  hijackings;  and  a  guide  to  the 
Louvre  in  fifty-six  minutes  flat. 


6.  Air-clean.  Our  pocket-size  canistei  of 
air  purifier  doesn't  simply  mask  odors;  if 
eliminates   them.    Hefty   size   Air-clean 

comes  with  wheels.  Simply  shove  it  out 
your  door,  press  the  button,  and  fumigate 
your  whole  block. 

7.  Miracle  Hgg-Cooker.  New!  Cooks 
eggs  eight  different,  exciting,  gourmet 
ways  and  shapes  the  egg  into  the  form  ot 
your  state.  The  yolk  becomes  the  capital. 
A  superexclusive  Miracle  Hgg-Cooker  is 
also  available  tor  special  cities:  Paris, 
France  (au  gratin);  Berlin,  Germany 
(hard-boiled);  Moscow,  Russia  (rotten); 
and  Monte  Cassino,  Italy  (Benedict). 

8.  Automate-Gym.  Revolutionary  ex- 
ercise machine.  Exclusively  ours!  Has  full 
capabilities  to  row,  lift,  stretch,  pull,  aero- 
bic-dance, and  bend.  Tightens  its  arms. 
Flattens  its  stomach.  Firms  its  breasts. 
Strengthens  its  legs.  It  grunts,  groans, 
curses,  and  sweats.  Our  exclusive  "sweat- 
meter"  actually  simulates  perspiration. 
The  machine  does  all  the  work.  You 
watch — and  take  it  easy. 

9.  Borometer.  Our  unique  CD  disc  and 
portable  player.  The  five  most  boring  sto- 
ries ever  told,  in  a  loud  monotone.  Perfect 
tor  airplanes.  When  the  person  next  to  you 
embarks  on  the  story  of  his/her  life,  you 
flick  on  Borometer  and  wipe  him/her  out 
with  these  tales  guaranteeing  utter  ennui. 
Optional  features  (small  extra  charge)  in- 
clude stories  told  by  world-famous  celebri- 
ties. Now  available:  Norman  Mailer,  Ru- 
pert Murdoch,  Bill  Buckley,  and  Joan  Col- 
lins (Mrs.  Peter  Holm). 

10.  Model  Computer.  Why  get  upset  at 
not  being  able  to  learn  how  to  work  the 
real  thing?  Fool  your  friends  and  business 
associates.  Our  plastic  model  computer 
looks  genuine  but  really  is  activated  by 
player-piano  rolls.  You  get  simulated 
spread  sheets,  data  forms,  and  enhanced 
print  capability  on  the  screen — plus  a  lot 
of  nice  music. 

1 1.  Official  Soviet  Army  Knife.  Exclu- 
sive. Imported.  Over  forty-two  features 
including  a  metal  file,  harhed-wire  cutters, 
toilet  paper,  soap,  rubber  stopper  for  sinks, 
cleaning  fluid  for  aniline  dyes,  and  slan- 
derous descriptions  ot  William  Casey  en- 
graved on  the  head  ot  a  solid-gold  statuette 
of  Lenin  as  a  baby. 

12.  Cata-log  Ender.  Easy!  Practical! 
Liberating!  Takes  any  catalogue,  mois- 
tens, softens,  and  molds  it  into  a  handy 
paper  log  suitable  for  burning.  □ 
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A  Real  Estate 

The  first  thing  to  he  said  about  Russ- 
horough  is  that  it's  in  Ireland — a 
halt  hour's  drive  from  downtown 
Dublin,  to  be  precise — which 
means  that  this  is  one  vessel  of  civi- 
lization that  has  not  been  emptied  into  the 
current  "Treasure  Houses  of  Britain" 
show,  at  the  National  Gallery,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  second  thing  to  be  said 
about  this  mid-eighteenth-century,  Palla- 
dian  mansion  is  that,  among  the  "great 
houses"  still  standing  in  Ireland,  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  miracle.  Not  only  are  its  glorious 
furnishings  in  superb  condition  but  it  is 
also  home  to  what  can  be  described  as  one 
of  the  finest  publicly  accessible  collections 
of  paintings  outside  a  museum. 

The  Beit  Collection,  formed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  by  Alfred  Beit,  cofounder, 
with  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  the  De  Beers  Dia- 
mond Mining  Company,  resulted  from  the 
happy  pairing  of  virtually  limitless  funds 
and  the  expert  guidance  of  Wilhelm  Bode, 
director  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
in  Berlin.  The  collection  includes  such 
familiar  masterpieces  as  Vermeer's  The 
Letter  and  The  Lute  Player,  by  Frans  Hals;  a 
superb  Goya,  the  lushly  mature  Dona  An- 
tonia  Zarate  (who  was  also  painted  by 
Goya  in  her  younger  days);  a  roomful  of 
Murillos  depicting  the  Prodigal  Son  saga; 
an  exquisite  little  Velazquez  (the  Moorish 
Kitchen  Maid);  Gainsborough's  saucy  Ital- 
ian Dancer  (the  notorious  Madam  Bacelli, 

Russborough' s  treasures  are  world-class. 


In  residence:  Goya's  Dona  Antonia  Zarate. 

who  was  mistress  to  the  duke  of  Dorset 
and,  soon  afterward,  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke), as  well  as  his  somewhat  cloying 
Cottage  Girl  with  Dog  and  Pitcher.  The  Ital- 
ian contingent  is  represented  by  Belotto, 
two  fine  Guardis,  and  a  striking  work  by 
the  little-known  Genoese  Magnasco. 
There  are  four  marine  views  by  the 
Frenchman  Vernet,  newly  restored  to  oval 
plasterwork  medallions  in  the  drawing 
room.  Sold  by  a  former  owner  of  Russbor- 
ough,  Lady  Turton,  they  were  reacquired 
forty-three  years  later  by  Sir  Alfred  Beit, 
nephew  of  the  collection's  founder,  and 
Russborough's  most  recent  owner. 

The  house  alone  would  be  well  worth 
the  drive  south  from  Dublin.  It  was  built 
between  1743  and  1756  in  the  Palladian 
style  for  Joseph  Leeson,  son  of  a  prosperous 


The  royal  welcome 
begins  in  a  sump- 
tuous front  hall. 


Dublin  brewer,  who  >uhsequently  became 
Lord  Milltown  and  whose  beaklike  nose 
provided  material  for  a  generation  o{  cari- 
caturists, among  them  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds. One  of  the  stuccatori  even  had  some 
fun  with  poor  Lord  Milltown  in  his  own 
house,  and  his  unmistakable  likeness  ap- 
pears as  part  of  a  "sunburst"  in  the  plaster- 
work  of  the  staircase  hall. 

Richard  Castle,  Russborough's  archi- 
tect, had  already  demonstrated  his  flair  for 
siting  a  house  at  Powerscourt,  another  Pal- 
ladian great  house, 
which  was  gutted 
by  fire  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  At  Russ- 
borough  he  surpassed 
himself.  The  house 
overlooks  what  must 
be  one  of  the  love- 
liest views  in  Ireland, 
the  small,  man-made 
lake  with  its  swans  at 
the  foot  of  the  estate 
blending  perfectly 
with  the  large  one 
beyond  it  and  the 
lush  green  hills 
above.  The  cattle 
grazing  on  the  great 
swath  of  lawn  look  as 
if  they  had  been  placed  there  for  pictur- 
esque purposes.  At  sundown  the  great  ba- 
roque urns  that  adorn  the  top  of  the  colon- 
nade cast  a  shadow  across  the  facade  of  the 
house,  and  the  gray  granite  stone,  speck- 
led with  mica,  glows  wondrously  reddish 
in  the  dying  light. 

In  1976,  Sir  Alfred  and  his  wife,  Lady 
Beit,  transferred  the  administration  of  the 
house  and  the  collection  to  the  Alfred  Beit 
Foundation,  which  opened  them  to  the 
public.  The  Beits  are  at  present  still  living 
in  the  east  wing  of  Russborough.  Their 
presence  is  still  felt  through  the  main 
house  in  the  portraits,  busts,  and  memora- 
bilia that  represent  them  in  their  younger 
days.  The  house  is  open  to  the  public  every 
Sunday  and  bank  holiday  from  Easter  Sun- 
day to  the  end  of  October,  and  every  day 
during  June,  July,  and  August. 

— Daniel  Aubrs 
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The  Art  of  the 
Frame 

Walking  through  the  great  brass  doors  of 
D.  Matt,  Inc.,  is  like  entering  a  genial 
Twilight  Zone.  From  the  antique  elevator 
to  the  footprints  grooved  into  the  creaking 
back  stairway  and  the  well-worn  tools — 
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Legend  has  it  that  those  who  possess  this  classically  elegant  Orrefors  decanter  will 
learn  to  explore  the  depths  of  their  imagination.  Designed  by  Edward  Hald,  a  former 
pupil  of  Matisse,  each  is  deftly  hand-cut  in  Sweden  of  the  finest  full  lead  crystal  and 
bears  the  Orrefors  signature.  A  fitting  tribute  to  Orrefors'  250  year  heritage. 
Orrefors  Gallery,  58  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022     f\~~^{^^tM 
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TOUR 
DES  LEVRES 

Others  have  copied  the 
idea,  but  here  is  the  original 
unique  lip  treatment  cream 
that  smooths  tiny  dry  lip 
lines,  conditions  lips  and 
foils  the  feathering  that 
mars  lipstick. 

We've  found  women  try 
the  cheaper,  copy-cat 
products  and  then  come 
back  to  Tour  des  Levres  for 
time-proven  performance. 
Formulated  in  France,  this 
amazing  cream  firms  and 
smooths  lips  and  lip  line. 
Then  dries  to  a  sleek  finish 
that  will  make  lipstick  look 
all  the  better. 

Tour  des  Levres  —  because 
Stendhal  believes  women 
should  keep  smiling. 


Stendhal 


PARIS 


SMS  FIFTH  AVE 


some  of  them  a  century  old — the  cumula- 
tive impression  is  of  a  place  that  has 
remained  in  the  artisanal  age. 

The  setting,  inside  a  six-story  brick 
building  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, is  appropriate  for  the  craftsmen  at 
D.  Matt,  for  they  are  among  the  last  prac- 
titioners of  an  antique  art — custom  frame- 
making  by  hand.  "The  framing  that  was 
done  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  do  the  same 
way  today,"  says  Bill  Matt,  son  of  the 
founder.  "No  one  else  can  make  one  frame 
from  start  to  finish  the  way  we  can,"  says 
his  brother  Ben.  "Whatever  a  customer 
can  draw,  we  can  make."  For  proof,  he 
brandishes  what  looks  like  the  back  of  a 
menu  on  which  a  rough  sketch  is  scribbled 
with  a  ballpoint  pen.  "We're  making  this 
frame  now.  This  is  all  the  customer  gave  us 
to  work  with." 

Founded  in  1920  by  David  Matt,  an 
emigre  from  the  village  of  Matt,  in  south- 
eastern Switzerland,  the  business  has 
grown  from  a  one-man  shop  to  a  million- 
dollar-a-year  enterprise  with  about  twen- 
ty-five full-time  employees.  D.  Matt's  cli- 
ents lr  elude  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the 
National  Gallery,  the  White  House,  and 
collectors  and  auction  houses  across  the 
country  and  abroad.  They  have  framed 
masterpieces  by  Botticelli,  Picasso,  Rem- 
brandt, John  Singer  Sargent,  and  George 
Catlin.  They  have  worked  tor  the  Vati- 
can, the  sultan  of  Brunei,  and  the  royal 
family  of  Monaco.  And  they  are  virtually 
unknown.  "Frame  carvers,"  says  Ben  Matt 
ruefully,  "don't  get  the  recognition  they 
deserve."  Without  fuss  or  fanfare,  they 
quietly  create  some  of  the  finest  frames  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  complex,  laborious,  and 
expensive  process. 

Atter  a  customer  agrees  to  a  design,  the 
Matts  decide  what  lumber  to  use,  either 
bass  or  yellow  poplar,  the  softest  of  the 
hardwoods.  So  that  the  difficulty  of  the  job 
may  be  gauged,  the  pattern  is  cut  out  ot 
hard  cardboard;  then  the  design  is 
sketched  onto  the  wood  by  hand. 


The  pieces  are  cut  to  size  and  joined  at 
the  corners  by  wooden  dowels.  (Nails 
enlarge  over  time  and  eventually  cause  the 
joint  to  open. )  Using  a  rabbet  plane,  a  tool 
composed  ot  a  heav\  cutting  blade  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  wood,  the  crafts- 
man cuts  the  outer  grooves  that  define  the 
basic  shape  and  style  of  the  frame.  Some 
450  different  rabbet  planes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  D.  Matt  workshop,  a  tremendous 
collection  considering  that  only  about  a 
dozen  shapes  are  currently  manufactured. 
Wood-carvers  then  finish  the  frame  to  the 
customer's  exact  design.  The  curlicues, 
edging,  and  ornamentation  typical  of  elab- 
orate museum  frames  are  done  by  hand, 
with  a  mallet  and  1,500  different  chisels. 
It  all  looks  like  a  scene  from  Geppetto's 
workshop. 

When  the  carver  finishes,  the  gilding 
department  takes  over.  The  Matts  usually 
use  yellow  or  white  gold  for  gilding,  as  well 
as  metallic  leaf.  (The  latter,  they  explain 
with  some  disdain,  will  last  only  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years;  white  or  yellow  gold  will 
last  for  centuries.)  First,  gesso,  a  white, 
plasterlike  powder  that  serves  as  ground,  is 
mixed  with  rabbit-skin  glue,  boiled  with 
linseed  oil,  and  applied  by  hand.  Depend- 
ing on  the  desired  finish,  up  to  three  coats 
may  be  used.  After  drying,  the  frame  is 
coated  with  French  clay — yellow  or  red  for 
a  "washed,"  aged  finish,  red  for  a  solid  fin- 
ish, and  blue  for  white-gold  gilding. 

Next  comes  more  rabbit-skin  glue, 
mixed  with  hot  water  and  alcohol.  While 
the  surface  is  still  moist,  twenty-two-  or 
twenty-three-karat  Italian  or  German  gold 
leaf  is  gently  applied  with  fine,  soft  goat- 
hair  brushes.  A  thirty-six  by  twenty-four- 
inch  frame  requires  about  150  three-and- 
three-quarter-inch-square  sheets  of  gold. 
The  gold  is  so  fine  it  falls  apart  at  the  touch 
of  a  ringer;  metal  leaf  is  much  heavier. 
Finally,  the  newly  gilded  frame  is  bur- 
nished with  an  agate-tipped  tool  the  shape 

Each  jrame  might  take   160  man-hours  to 
make  and  cost  as  much  as  $8,000. 


Luxury  Condominium  Residences  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  Palm  Beach.  Priced  from  $435,000  to  $1,496,000.*    , 
3100  South  Ocean  Boulevard,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
(305)585-3555. 

•Offering  by  prospectus  only.  A  Hampton  Real  Estate  Group  property. 
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GIORGIO,  BEVERLY  HILLS. 
THE  EXTRAORDINARY  AMERICAN  CLASSIC 


THE  GIFT.  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  GIFT 

Exclusively  at  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hills;  New  York  and  very  few  select  stores 
Or  call  1-800  GIORGIO  anytime. 


The  lattei  Ju\  deppettos  Bill  and  Ben  Wan 

oi  a  thick  pencil.  After  throe  to  tour  \uvks 
ot  work  and  160  man-hours,  the  frame  is 
finished.  It  might  cost  the  customer  as 
much  as  $8,000. 

Though  the  demand  tor  the  Matts'  work 


is  as  great  as  it  hasevei  been,  the  dimmish 
ing  supply  of  skilled  artisans  and  u>ols  is 
taking  its  toll.  The  Matts  must  grind  their 
own  rabbet-plane  blades  and  sometimes 
design  spec  ial  agate  tips  because  they  can- 
not buy  them  anymore.  The  twenty-five 
employees-  carvers,  gilders,  restorers, 
and  cabinetmakers-  -are  constantly  busy, 
and  the  Matts  must  turn  away  business  for 
lack  of  time.  "Years  ago,  there  was  always 
an  immigration  of  skilled  Europeans,  hut 
not  anymore,"  says  Ben.  "Sometimes  we 
get  sonic  people  from  South  America,  hut 
we  could  use  more." 

Now  in  their  sixties,  the  Matts  are 
unsure  about  the  future  of  the  family  enter- 
prise. None  of  their  children  is  involved  in 
the  frame-making  business,  and  they  have 
not  trained  a  successor.  Says  Ben,  "We 
don't  give  retirement  any  thought.  1  think 
we're  like  generals.  We'll  just  fade 
away."  — Cat t  Murphy 


Laura  Qilpin,  Qreat  American  Shot 


Variations  on  the  stalwart-pioneer- 
woman  theme  abound  in  American 
lore.  A  classically  unconventional 
cut  from  this  sturdy  cloth  is  on  dis- 
play this  month  at  the  Amon  Carter 
Museum,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  "An 
Enduring  Grace:  The  Photographs  of  Lau- 
ra Gilpin"  reveals  a  product  of  the  late  Vic- 
torian age  who  became  one  of  the  best 
photographic   shots  in  the  West. 

Born  in  Colorado 
in  1891  but  educated 
in  East  Coast  board- 
ing schools  and  art 
circles,  Laura  Gilpin 
one  day  in  1924 
loaded  an  open-top 
Dodge  with  three 
cameras,  two  women 
friends,  and  an  am- 
monia gun  to  ward 
off  coyotes  and  head- 
ed for  New  Mexico. 
She  roamed  the 
Southwest  for  much 
of  the  next  five  de- 
cades, producing  a 
matchless  chronicle 
of  the  region's  land- 
scape, architecture, 
and  native  peoples — 
particularly  the  last. 
Gilpin  found  her 
medium  and  subject 

Navajo  woman  and 
child  (1932). 


through  chance  childhood  encounters, 
such  as  the  gift  of  a  Brownie  camera  on  her 
twelfth  birthday  and  a  trip  the  following 
year  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
in  St.  Louis,  where  she  became  fascinated 
by  a  tribe  of  Philippine  natives  camping 
out  in  a  simulation  of  village  life.  In  1916 
she  moved  to  New  York  and  enrolled  in 
the  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy, a  leading  center  of  the  emerging 
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art.  There  Gilpin  wis  named  in  the  soft- 
fbcus,  painterly  "pictorial ist"  style  that 
White  popularized.  Returning  home  to 
(  olorado,  she  began  to  apply  this  tech 
nique  and  produced  pictures  of  Pueblos 
that  strike  an  elegiac  tone,  standing  as 
romantic  homages  to  the  remains  of  a  glo- 
rious culture. 

By  the  1930s,  when  Gilpin  began  to  live 
among  the  Indians,  the  romantic  blur  dis- 
sipates and  a  sharp-edged  portrayal  of  daily 
lite  appears.  She  is  i  aptivated  In  the  bril 
liant  play  of  light  in  the  desert  and  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  Indian  faces. 

Most  of  her  long  career — she  worked 
until  her  death,  in  1979 — was  devoted  to 
four  major  projects,  which  she  published 
in  book  form,  usually  after  much  struggle: 
The  Pueblos:  A  Camera  Chronicle  (1941), 
Temples  in  Yucatan:  A  Camera  Chronicle  of 
Chichen  hza  (1948),  The  Rio  Grande:  River 
of  Destiny  (1949) ,  and  The  Enduring  Nava- 
jo (1968).  Each  is  assiduously  produced, 
combining  photographs  with  Gilpin's  de- 
tailed ethnographic  notes  on  the  worlds 
she  observed. 

Gilpin  was  no  self-promoter.  Though 
she  had  developed  an  impressive  reputa- 
tion in  the  1920s,  it  was  only  after  the  New 
York  art  dealer  Lee  Witkin  saw  her  and  her 
work  in  1972,  and  subsequently  mounted  a 
show  in  his  gallery,  that  the  present  wave 
of  recognition  began  to  swell.  The  show  at 
the  Amon  Carter  Museum,  produced  by 
Curator  of  Photography  Marni  Sandweiss 
and  drawn  from  the  20,000  prints  and 
27,000  negatives  that  the  artist  be- 
queathed to  the  museum,  should  confirm 
Laura  Gilpin  as  one  of  the  epic  photogra- 
phers of  the  Southwest.    — fames  Regii\ato 


Earth  Takes  a 
Halleyday 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 
Chicago,  May  1 7 — Terror  occasioned  by  the 
near  approach  of  Halley's  Comet  has  seized 
hold  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Chica- 
go. Especially  has  the  feminine  portion  sue- 
cumbed  .  .  .  The  principal  fear  is  not  that 
the  comet  will  strike  the  Earth,  but  that  the  gas 
which  it  is  supposed  makes  up  the  tail  will  wipe 
out  all  life  .  .  .  "I  have  stopped  [up]  all  the 
windows  and  doors  in  my  flat  to  keep  the  gas 
out, "  said  one  woman  over  the  telephone. 

That  was  1910.  Three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  Halley's  comet  has  returned, 
sweeping  behind  the  sun  this  month 
before  heading  back  out  on  its  endless, 
elliptical,  round-trip  tour  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. This  time  around  the  story  is  differ- 
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ent.  Panic  has  been  replaced  by  a  mere 
pandemonious  desire  to  watch. 

Thousands  (if  people  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  Halley's  tours  and  Hal- 
ley's  cruises,  "Halleyscopes"  and  Halley's 


The  big  question:  from  where  to  watch! 

guides,  all  in  hopes  of  getting  a  good  look 
at  this  once-in-a-lifetime  visitor  this 
spring,  when  it  comes  closest  to  Earth. 

Astronomers  are  spending  millions 
more  on  an  unprecedented  analysis  of  this 
so-called  dirty  snowball  of  primordial  ice 


and  dust.  Their  efforts  will  culminate  in 
March,  when  not  one  but  five  instrument- 
laden  probes  will  rendezvous  with  the 
comet,  taking  the  measure  o{  its  cold  core 
and  luminous  tail. 

The  European  Space  Agency's  cratt  is 
named  after  Giotto,  who  included  Halley's 
comet  in  a  fresco  he  painted  in  Padua  circa 
1305.  Speeding  at  forty-two  miles  per  sec- 
ond, Giotto  will  make  a  suicidal  pass  with- 
in 300  miles  of  the  comet's  nucleus,  send- 
ing forth  streams  of  data  and  color  pictures 
even  as  it  breaks  apart  under  the  stress  of 
colliding  with  the  surrounding  cloud  oi 
dust  and  gas. 

The  view  from  Earth  will  not  be  so  spec- 
tacular, says  Michael  Lemonick,  senior 
editor  at  Science  Digest.  At  its  closest,  ^9 
million  miles  away,  the  comet  will  be 
three  times  farther  from  Earth  than  it  was 
in  1910.  It  will  also  appear  dimmer  to 
urban  eyes  because  of  the  halo  of  artificial 
light  emanating  from  big  cities. 

A  comet  spends  most  of  its  life  as  a  dark 
missile,  beginning  to  glow  and  shed  a 
bright  tail  of  dust  and  gas  only  as  it  nears 
the  sur ,  which  bombards  it  with  solar 
energy.  The  Northern  Hemisphere  caught 
a  dim  view  of  Halley's  comet  on  its 
inbound  arc   in  December  and  January, 


before  it  really  started  to  sparkle.  Halley's 
will  unfortunately  be  at  its  brightest,  and 
its  tail  longest,  when  it  passes  on  the  far 
side  of  the  sun.  The  best  viewing  time  will 
be  in  March  and  early  April,  when  Hal- 
lev 's  comet  is  outward-bound.  That  is 
when  the  real  pandemonium  will  start. 

There  are  dozens  of  special  Halley's 
tours  planned,  led  by  such  astronomical 
luminaries  as  Carl  Sagan  and  even  some 
former  astronauts.  The  farther  south,  the 
better,  says  Larry  Brown,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Hayden  Planetarium,  at  New  York's 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History- 
"From  here  it  will  be  so  low  that  the  head 
of  the  comet  will  touch  the  horizon,"  he 
explains.  "If  you  could  go  down  as  far  as 
Georgia,  it  will  be  higher  in  the  sky;  in  Key 
West,  higher  still."  The  reason  ?  The  com- 
et's orbit  around  the  sun  is  in  a  plane  that 
descends  at  an  angle  below  the  plane  of 
Earth's  orbit.  Relatively  speaking,  at  the 
best  viewing  time,  the  comet  is  down 
south. 

Leif  Robinson,  editor  of  Sky  &  Tele- 
scope, says  the  ideal  site  is  south  of  the 
equator,  with  no  light  pollution  and  no 
chance  of  foul  weather.  He  is  leading  one 
tour  to  Ayers  Rock,  in  central  Australia. 
But  be  warned,  Robinson  adds.  There  are 
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.ong  Kong  may  never  be  seen  from  a  more 
magnificent  point  of  view. 


Only  one  hotel  rises  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  world's  most  spectacular 
harbour. 


the 


HONG  KONG 
A  REGENT®INTERNAT!ONAL  HOTEL 


ALBUQUERQUE  AUCKLAND  BANGKOK  DUSSELDORF.  FIJI.  HONG  KONG  KUALA  LUMPUR  LONDON  MELBOURNE  NEW  YORK  SYDNEY 

TOLL  FREE  800-545-4000;  HONG  KONG  3-7211211,  TELEX  57134  OR  SEE  YOl'R  TRAVEL  PLANNER. 
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The  unexpected  pleasures. 


In  Ireland,  we  think  every  visitor  should  be 
treated  in  grand  style.  That's  why  some  of  our 
treasured  castles  and  country  houses  are  now 
magnificent  hotels,  where  you  can  stroll 
through  ancient  gardens,  ride,  play  golf,  and  fish 
right  in  the  lakes  on  the  grounds— or  dine 
regally  and  sleep  in  a  room  that  is  literally  fit 
for  a  king  and  queen. 

It's  all  part  of  the  unexpected  pleasures 
of  Ireland.  And  it's  all  in  our  32-page  book, 
"Ireland.  The  Unexpected  Pleasures."  For  your 
free  copy,  send  the  coupon  or  call  today. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book 
"Ireland.  The  Unexpected  Pleasures." 

Name 


Address 
City 


Mai  1  to        Irish  Tour ist  Board 

25-15  50th  Street.  Woodside,  NY.  11377 
Or  call:  i -800-228-5000 


^^H     Lift  up  your  heart. 


THE  VATICAN  COLLECTIONS:  THE  PAPACY  AND  ART 
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Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

li  lakes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 


THE  JOFFREY  BALLET  NATIONAL  TOUR 


Go!  Go!  Go! 
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CHAMPIONS  OF  AMERICAN  SPORT 


It's  so  simple  for  some  f  1 P 


Phil^Monis  I 


1983-84  THE  FLOWERING  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  1776-11 


Sec  the  South  youVe  never  i 


1981-85  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  SOUTH:  1564-1980 


"Take  an  object. 


Do  something  to 
Do  something  else 
Do  something  else 


1  mg  oi  a  way  ol  traveling  hi 


1981-82  JASPER  JOHNS  A  RETROSPECTIVE 


We  have  a  very  simple  n 
It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  g 


(If  you  were  pleased,  or  moved,  or  touched,  or  enlightened  by  any  of  the  art 
exhibitions  or  performing  arts  groups  we've  sponsored,  we're  glad.  We  were,  too 


Precious  Legacy. 


Bearden  plays  Bearden. 
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iPPER  THE  ART  AND  THE  ARTIST 


1980-82  FASHIONS  AND  DESIGNS  OF  GORDON  CONWAY:  1916-1936 


ikes  art  to  make  a  country  great. 


Which  is  "primitive"? 
Which  is"modern"? 


■  Two  Cenhines-. I  BixU  Ann-rear,  Art    -and 
luno  are  thai  you  ve  seen  very  BtrJe,  perhaps 


The  Hack  artist's  necjected  work  reminds  us  thai 
takes  nol  merely  all  uur  skj  hut  all  OU)  an  to  see 
Ql  ourselves  as  we  ire  and  as  we  can  be  No  country, 

group  has  ever  become  great 
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bnntjr>g  griodihioi^  together  lo  we  Ihe  whole  and 
honest  ntcture  Is  vl  rvtl  So  are  individual  Imaginatlor 

Sponsorship  ol  art  lliat  reminds  us  ol  lhal  is  nol 
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AUCTIONS 


February  will  be  important  not  only  for 
what  is  being  sold — and  there  are  excep- 
tional offerings  this  month — hut  also  tor 
how  it  is  being  sold  and  where.  Sotheby's 
London  and  Phillips  New  York  are  unveil- 
ing new  practices,  including  expanded 
evening  exhibition  hours  and  weekend 
auctions,  aimed  at  making  their  sales  more 
accessible  to  the  private  trade.  These 
moves  will  not  he  well  received  by  many 
dealers,  who  may  have  to  watch  as  their 
pool  of  potential  customers  is  further 
drained  off  to  the  auction  rooms;  hut  they 
can  only  benefit  piivate  customers,  who 
will  have  an  easier  crack  at  merchandise 
on  the  block. 

New  York— Phillips,  February  1,  1986. 
English  and  Continental  furniture  and 
works  of  art.  First  sale  of  a  new  year  in 
which  Phillips  (again)  bares  a  new  look. 
Following  yet  another  purge,  new  manage- 
ment will  attempt  to  lead  the  reconsti- 
tuted staff  to  the  success  that  heretofore 
has  eluded  Phillips  in  the  United  States. 
Henceforth  all  sales  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day mornings.  Good  pieces  of  eighteenth- 
century  case  furniture  and  a  selection  of 
ah.trdable  Oriental  carpets  and  rugs  may 


New  ways  to  buy, 

and  troves  of  literary 

treasure. 


bring  enough  new  buvers  to  put  some  new 
life  into  the  old  girl  at  last. 

London — Sotheby's,  February  3,  1986. 
A  new  general  sale.  A  more  bold  and 
interesting  experiment  than  may  at  first 


meet  the  eye,  aimed  at  buyers  who  are  try- 
ing to  furnish  citv  apartments,  not  stately 
homes.  This  new  type  of  sale  will  take 
place  at  the  Conduit  and  St.  George  Street 
galleries  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  at  5:30  P.M.  Viewing  times  include 
evening  and  Sunday  hours.  To  top  it  off, 
you  can  pay  by  credit  card.  Is  the  auction 
house  adopting  the  fuller-service,  con- 
sumer-oriented posture  of  dealers  and  de- 
partment stores'  Exactly. 

New  York — Christie's,  February  7, 
1986.  The  James  Gilvarry  collection  of 
modern  literature.  A  two-session,  550-lot 
blockbuster  that  includes  a  real  who's  who: 
the  most  important  collection  of  modern 
Irish  literature  at  auction  since  the  John 
Quinn  sales  (1923-24);  the  finest  Henry 
James  collection  in  recent  memory;  a 
strong  showing  of  Joyce  manuscripts  and 
early  editions;  and  important  first  edi- 
tions, manuscripts,  and  letters  by  Baude- 
laire, Beckett,  Eliot,  Faulkner,  Flaubert, 
Gide,  Mallarme,  Pound,  Proust,  Valerv, 
Waugh,  Yeats,  and  Zola.  WOW! 

London — Bonhams,  February  13,  1986. 
The  Crufts  sale  and  a  St.  Valentine's  Day 


Henry  Miller  typescript  arid,  in  the  February  27  sale  of  nineteenth-century  European  paintings,  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  both  at  Sotheby's. 
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^bu'll  see  more 

in  14  days  than 

Ulysses  saw 

in  ten  years. 


An  unforgettable  odyssey  —  33 
historic,  legendary  sights.  An  epic 
view  of  the  rarely  seen  wonders  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Turkey  with 
truly  extraordinary  guides  to  bring 
it  all  alive  for  you.  In  unmatched 
luxury  on  the  yacht-like  Stella  Maris 
(imagine  110  in  crew  to  pamper 
180  guests!). 

Onlv  on  Sun  Line: 

FREE  SHORE 
EXCURSIONS 
ON  ALL 
CRUISES!* 
Voyage  To 
Antiquity 
14 -Day 
Cruises 

'Departing 
April  28,  May 
Sept.  8&22, 
and  Oct   13 1 
tSpecial  S200 
savings 
Air/Sea/Land 
Program; 
available 

800-468-6400 

(In  New  York  City:  212-397-6400.  From 
Canada:  800-368-3888.)  Talk  to  your  travel 
agent  now.  Or  send  for  our  brochure: 
Sun  Line  Cruises,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
Suite  315,  NY,  NY  10020.  VA 
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Address. 
City 


.  Zip_ 


Phone. 


Luxury  ships  of  Greek  registry 

Sun  line  Cruises 

Anything  else  is  a  compromise. 
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Shiraz  lion-motif  rug,  estimated  at  Si .CCC-S1.5CC,  at  Phillips,  February 


sale.  Bonhams'  resourcefulness  in  becom- 
ing more  than  simply  another  smaller 
English  house  by  injecting  a  little  fun  into 
the  self-serious  world  of  high  art  is  well 
known  to  regular  readers  of  this  column.  I 
shall  indulge  my  romantic  instincts  and 
note  the  Valentine's  Day  sale,  which  fea- 
tures everything  from  loving  spoons  to 
love  seats  and  poetry  books. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
February  13,  1986.  The  Ruth  Gordon 
estate.  Doyle  seems  to  have  a  lock  on  these 
celebrity  estates.  In  recent  months  we've 
seen  the  estates  of  James  Beard,  Katharine 
Cornell,  and  Louis  Armstrong,  and  I  still 
remember  the  Gloria  Swanson  sale  in  '83, 
which  was  as  mobbed  as  any  rilm  premiere. 
The  diminutive  Miss  Gordon  became  a 
gargantuan  cult  figure  following  her  per- 
formance in  Harold  and  Maude  ( 1972 ),  so 
the  crowds  at  the  exhibition  could  be  as 
interesting  as  the  memorabilia,  books,  and 
clothing  being  ottered. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  February  14, 
1986.  Important  literature  and  literary 
manuscripts.  Not  a  single  megacollec- 

tion,  as  at  Christie's,  bur  no  slouch  either. 
Among  the  highlights:  a  rare  presentation 
copy  to  Boswell  of  Samuel  Johnson's  Polit- 
ical Tracts;  a  first  edition  of  Fitzgerald's 
Rubdiydt;  and  the  heavily  edited  typescript 
of  Henr\  Miller's  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Saint  Moritz — Sotheby's,  February  20— 


22,  1986.  Fine  jewelry  and  precious 
objects.  Fabulous  art  deco  pieces — a  fine 
jade  and  gold  Ostertag  clock,  Cartier 
boxes — and  a  stunning  selection  of  nine- 
teenth- and  twentieth-century  diamond, 
sapphire,  and  ruby  baubles. 

Monte  Carlo — Sotheby's,  February  23— 
26,  1986.  Old-master  drawings  and 
paintings,  and  nineteenth-century  paint- 
ing, furniture,  and  objets  d'art.  Last  June 
a  similar  series  approached  the  Fr.  70  mil- 
lion mark — not  a  bad  haul  for  four  days' 
work!  But  Monte  Carlo  is  an  artificial  and 
therefore  erratic  market.  Sporadic  sales,  a 
sparse  resident  population,  limited  retail 
trade,  mostly  high-end  merchandise,  bid- 
ding dominated  by  foreign  dealers  who 
then  must  factor  freight  and  handling  into 
their  bids — all  contribute  to  prices  fre- 
quently out  of  step  with  what  similar  good- 
ies would  be  expected  to  fetch  in,  say,  Lon- 
don or  New  York.  — James  R.  Lyons 
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BOOKCASE: 
Exceptional  bureau 
bookcase  of  burr 
elm  stained  to 
resemble  tortoise- 
shell  and  inlaid 
with  pewter  in  the 
manner  of  Coxed 
and  Woster,  circa 
1690:  height-84", 
width-40". 


GLOBES: 
Fine  Regency 
terrestrial  and 
celestial  globes 
by  H.&T.M.  Bardin 
on  turned 
satinwood  stands 
with  ebonized 
decoration,  circa 
1820:  height-45'//' 


Kentshire 


Kentshire  Galleries,  Ltd 

37  East  12th  Si: 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 
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America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


HOBO  WITH  HEART 

Mll^^^Big  Apple  Circus,  knows  the  art  of  clowning. 
By  Peter  Burchard 


^!if^^  ^tm3T!r/5 


Most  clowns  amuse  us  with  fragmented 
visions  of  ourselves.  Great  clowns  make  us 
confront  ourselves.  Such  a  clown  is  Mr 
Stubs,  as  played  by  Michael  Christensen  a 
classic  hobo  of  a  kind  first  seen  in  circuses 
some  ninety  years  ago.  Mr.  Stubs's  makeup 
is  simple— a  stark  white  mouth  fringed 
with  black,  accentuating  a  meager  beard. 
His  plastic  nose  is  pink  and  prominent. 
When  his  emotions  are  aflame  or  when  he 
is  melancholy,  he  carries  a  patched  guitar, 
which  is  out  of  tune.  He  seldom  strum-  this 
instrument;  it  serves  only  to  complement 
his  facial  play.  He  wears  a  faded  dinner 
jacket,   trimmed  with  red  to  match  his 
socks,  clearly  visible  below  his  trousers. 

30 


left)  as  they  are. 


Hts  worn  white  shirt  and  dirty  flowered 
tour-in-hand  t.e  make  one  think  that  he 
may  long  ago  have  dreamed  of  trail  re- 
spectability. 

Christensen  could  have  joined  any  cir- 
cus m  the  world  as  Mr.  Stubs.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Dominique  Jando,  a  former 
European  clown  and  author  of  Clou 
Farceurs,  likens  Christensen  to  the  late 
Utto  Gnebling,  the  greatest  of  all  hobo 
clowns.  "He  shares  with  Griebling  a  spe- 
cial humanity,"  says  Jando,  "and  that 
gives  him  a  special  presence  in  the  ring  " 

The  nhg  in  which  Christensen  chooses 
to 'Perform  is  that  of  the  Big  Apple  Circus 
which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  based  in 


New  York  and  which,  de- 
spite its  name,  is  small. 
The  tent  accommodates  a 
bandstand,    perched 
above  the  entree  des  ar- 
tistes,   and  a  single  ring 
that  can  be  crossed  by  a 
performer  in  perhaps  ten 
giant  steps.    The  grand- 
stands form  an  extended 
semicircle.  The  effect  is 
almost  that  of  theater-in- 
the-round.  The  world  of 
the  Big  Apple  Circus  is 
filled  with  the  kinetic  en- 
ergy of  a  ringmaster,  his 
production  manager  and 
ring   crew,    high-wire 
walkers,   aerialists,    tra- 
peze artists,  trainers,  ani- 
mals, a  band  composed  of 
youthful  ja:z  musicians 
whose  exciting  sounds  are 
the   heartbeat  of  the 
show,  and,  of  course,  the 
clowns. 

At   first,    Mr.    Stubs's 
character  seems  as  sim- 
ple, as  straightforward,  as 
i    that  of  the  clowns  he  per- 
l   forms  with,  notably  the 
naive,  athletic  Gordoon 
(Jeff  Gordon)  and  the  sly 
and  witty  Grandma  (Bar- 
ry Lubin)— both  of  whom  are  delightful. 
Though  Mr.  Stubs  is  less  energetic  than 
Gordoon  and  his  performances  are  less 
polished  than  Grandma's,  he  evokes  an 
extraordinary  depth  of  feeling.  The  au- 
dience loves  him.  So  do  his  fellow  clowns. 
Jeff  Gordon  says  simply,  "Michael  keeps  us 
all  professional." 

Unlike  the  other  clowns,  Mr.  Stubs 
talks.  Sometimes  he  dominates  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  show.  Witness  one  of 
his  performances. 

Peter  Burchard's  latest  book,  the  novel  Sea 
t-hange,  was  published  by  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Girouxin  1984. 
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dy.  Smoother,  firmer  skin.  More  appealing 
itours.  That's  the  time-honored  Oriental  insight 
hind  Shiseido's  luxurious  new  system  of  total  body 
'e.  Combining  traditional  herbal  extracts,  shiatsu 


massage  techniques  and  the  benefits  of  tt>e  worlds 
most  advanced  skin  care  technologies..  Essential 
Beiergy  Body  Care  cleanses,  tones,  moisturizes... 
■releases  new  energy  Because  energy  is  the  very 
essence  of  beauty. 
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Following  a  burst  of  music,  a  short  over- 
ture, comes  a  silence.  Enter  the  ringmas- 
ter, Paul  Binder.  Binder  is  resplendent  in 
his  crimson  tailcoat,  dark  trousers,  hunt- 
ing boots,  gleaming  shirt,  and  black  bow 
tie.  He  holds  a  microphone.  His  voice  is 
mellifluous.  "Welcome,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  the  " 

Mr.  Stubs  stumbles  in,  moves  across  the 
bright  red  carpet.  Almost  crouching,  he 
leans  forward,  as  anxious  as  a  puppy.  His 
eyes  gleam.  His  voice  is  deep:  "Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Paul.  She's  here.  She's  really  here!" 

With  broad,  parental  tolerance,  Mr. 
Paul  asks,  "Who's  here,  Mr.  Stubs?" 

Mr.  Stubs  is  quivering.  "Dolly  Jacobs.  1 
saw " 

"Of  course  she's  here.  She  performs  the 
opening  act,  on  the  Roman  rings.  You 
mean  you  interrupted  me  to  tell  me 
that?" 

Mr.  Stubs  holds  his  hat  in  both  his 
hands.  His  fingers  do  a  little  dance  on  its 
brim.  He  entreats  the  ringmaster,  "I'm  sor- 
ry, sir.  Please  help  me.  I'm " 

Unbending,  Mr.  Paul  is  nonetheless  a 
patient  man.    "What's  the  matter,   Mr 
Stubs?" 

Speaking  in  staccato  tones,  Mr.  Stubs 
implores  the  ringmaster  to  stage  a  mo- 


ment, as  the  show  begins,  when  he  can  be 
with  Dollv  Jacobs  in  the  ring.  Emphat- 
ically but  reverently,  he  adds,  "Alone." 

There  is  silence  in  the  tent  as,  with  ill- 
concealed  scorn,    Mr.    Paul   repeats 
"Alone?" 

Mr.  Stubs  looks  down  at  the  toes  of  his 
socks,  both  oi  which  have  thrust  them- 
selves through  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  As  he 
looks  up  again,  he  is  wide-eyed,  innocent. 
He  nods.  Mr.  Paul  reminds  him  with  great 
gravity  that  Dolly  is  a  big  international  cir- 
cus star. 

Mr.  Stubs  stands  up,  straight  and  proud. 
The  lights  brighten,  almost  impercepti- 
bly, as  he  says,  "I'm  a  big  international  cir- 
cus hobo." 

Members  of  the  audience  respond  to 
Mr.  Stubs's  unexpected  self-assurance 
with  a  murmur  of  approval. 

Thoughtfully,  Mr.  Paul  drawls,  "Yes. 
That's  true." 

Seeing  that  the  tide  is  turning,  Mr. 
Stubs  makes  a  few  polite  demands.  It  is 
clear  that  passion  drives  him,  makes  him 
brave  enough  to  say  and  do  things  that  in 
other  circumstances  might  be  inappro- 
priate. He  may  be  a  little  tickle,  but  his 
dedication  to  this  moment  is  supreme,  and 
he  carries  Mr.  Paul  and  the  audience  irre- 


Classical  Europe. 
Great  masters  aboard. 
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Master  chefs  and  wine  masters  indulge  your  tastes.  Master 
musicians  and  lecturers  indulge  your  interests 
We  are  the  masters  at  cruising  comfort.  With 

more  soace  Welm™  *n  P    "uF  Staff  .t0  Cate" t0  you-  And  the  luxury  of 
more  space.  Welcome  to  Royal  Pampering  on  Royal  Viking  Line' 

Also  expenence  Viking  Adventuring 
through  the  Mediterranean  this  summer    ^ 
and  fall  on  12  to  14-day  sailings  with 
more  time  in  each  port.  Enjoy! 

Classical  Music  Cruises,  between 
Venice  and  Barcelona,  feature  the 
best  of  Yugoslavia,  France,  Italy  and 
Spain.  Visit  Istanbul  and  Santorini 


Royal  Viking  Line  Ships  are  of  Norwegian  Registry  and  Sp 


sistibly  along  with  him  in  his  quest. 

Following  a  parade  ot  performers,  led  by 
Dolly,  who  is  truly  beautiful  in  her  abbre- 
viated, sequined  costume,  Mr.  Stubs  is 
granted  his  one  wish.  Alone  with  Dolly,  in 
the  center  of  the  ring,  he  is  almost  over- 
come but  does  an  awkward  pirouette, 
drops  to  his  knees,  and,  arms  extended, 
gives  her  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a  large 
satin  heart — his  heart.  With  a  sympathetic 
smile,  Dolly  gives  him  back  his  heart  and 
flowers.  Her  rejection  sets  the  stage  for  the 
subsequent  clown  acts. 

Michael  Christensen,  now  in  his  late 
thirties,  knows  the  art  of  clowning.  He  is 
clown  coordinator  of  the  Big  Apple  Cir- 
cus, teaches  in  a  clown  workshop,  and  has 
developed  a  clown  theater  that  is  tailored 
for  the  stage.  He  has  played  small  parts  in 
motion  pictures — Annie,  Popeye,  Heaven's 
Gate — and  appears  on  television. 

As  a  boy,  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
Christensen  was,  to  say  the  least,  de- 
prived. He  was  fatherless  and  poor,  but  he 
was  bright,  and  his  instinct  for  survival 
served  him  well.  While  in  his  teens,  he  was 
for  a  time  a  drugstore  cowboy,  but  he  had  a 
knack  for  languages  and  studied  hard.  He 
worked  part-time,  saved  some  money,  did 
well  in  his  exams,  qualified  for  assistance, 


and  went  to  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. There,  in  an  actors  training  program, 
he  gravitated  toward  Shakespeare's 
broader  characters,  playing  pages,  murder- 
ers, and  jesters.  He  also  learned  to  juggle, 
in  order  to  develop  what  is  called  peripher- 
al awareness.  He  juggled  very  well. 

For  Christensen,  who  could 
clown  anywhere,  happiness  is 
a  one-ring  circus. 

When  Christensen  graduated,  in  1970, 
he  joined  the  San  Francisco  Mime 
Troupe,  whose  acts  are  political,  express- 
ing disaffection.  Here  he  met  Paul  Binder, 
and  in  time  they  became  a  juggling  team, 
working  with  flaming  torches,  shoes, 
knives — anything  that  could  be  manipu- 
lated. As  their  sixties  anger  ebbed,  the  two 
men  took  their  juggling  act  to  the  streets  of 
European  cities.  On  a  Paris  street  corner, 
they  were  spotted  by  an  usher  who  was 
working  at  the  Casino  de  Paris.  After  that, 
they  moved  inside.  On  French  TV,  they 
were  admired  by  Annie  Fratellini  and  her 
husband,  Pierre  Etaix,  who  performed  to- 
gether as  clowns:  he  in  whiteface,  both 
dignified  and  clever;  she  as  an  Auguste — a 


buffoon,  one  who  often  turns  simple  tasks 
into  complicated  ones.  Etaix  and  Fratel- 
lini were  starting  their  own  circus,  the 
Nouveau  Cirque  de  Paris.  The  couple 
hired  the  juggling  team,  and  in  this  stylish 
one-ring  show,  Christensen  found  happi- 
ness. He  remembers  laughing,  weeping,  as 
he  did  his  juggling  act. 

During  this  period,  Binder  nursed  a 
vision  of  a  circus  of  his  own  in  New  York. 
Binder  told  Christensen  about  his  dream, 
and  when  the  two  men  finished  working  in 
the  Nouveau  Cirque  de  Paris,  they  went  to 
New  York  City  to  make  the  vision  a  real- 
ity. They  raised  money,  bought  a  circus 
tent,  hired  performers,  and  did  their  jug- 
gling act  in  their  first  show,  which  was  set 
up  on  a  stretch  of  landfill  in  the  shadow  of 
New  York's  World  Trade  Center.  At  first, 
they  worked  without  makeup.  Then, 
needing  clowns,  they  tried  a  variety  of 
guises,  including  some  old  standbys. 
Christensen  put  on  whiteface.  He  remem- 
bers, "Whiteface  didn't  work  for  me.  It 
made  me  uncomfortable."  One  day,  he 
tried  on  tattered  clothes.  "That  was  it. 
Right  away,  I  knew  I'd  found  my  metier." 

Nowadays,  the  Big  Apple  Circus  is  fi- 
nancially secure.  It  plays  at  Manhattan's 
Lincoln  Center  in  the  winter,  starting  in 


Classical  Europe. 
Great  masterpieces  ashore. 


on  our  Black  Sea  and  Greek  Isles  Cruises, 
between  Piraeus  and  Venice  with  noted 
lecturers.  Or  visit  famous  vineyards  on  our 
Connoisseurs  Europe  Cruises,  Barcelona/  £ 
Dpenhagen.  Fares  from  $2,400  to  $10,108.  Prior  to  the  October  6     N«« 

Cruise,  choose  a  Concorde  ah™ 
package  with  gala  perform-  o»/&,«/z» 
ances  in  London,  Vienna,    »,u 
Milan.  Or  tour  the  Austrian 
Alps  on  the  Orient  Express. 
For  free  air,  combine  with 
select  cruises  or  Atlantic 
Crossing. 
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ROYAL  VIKING  LINE 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent  today  Check  here 
□  for  your  Mediterranean  brochure,  or  call  800-862-1133. 
Georgia,  404-237-3526  Or  write  Royal  Viking  Line, 
ne  Embarcadero  Center  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 


diking 


Adventuring. 


Also  please  send  me  a  Preview  of  Royal  Viking  s  world- 
wide destinations  I'm  interested  in    D  Panama  (  anal 

DO.™  D  Northern  Europe  D  Alaska  O  South  Pacific 

D  Autlralur/N  Zealand 
Cruise  Experience:     D  New     □  Royal  Viltinil  lint 

O  Other 
Foreign  Travel:      □  Europe       D  Orient/South  Pacifit 

□  Mmco     □  Caribbean     D  Now 
Preferred  Vacation  Length      CH  7- 10  dayt     D  im   days 

D  15  days  or  more 

Age:     Dihi     D«.i     D«s+    5MMD46CS0200 
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Mauna  Lani  Bay 

Expectations  fulfilled. 

Emerald  Hotel's  crowning  jewel,  the 
Mauna  Lani  Bay,  fulfills  every  expec- 
tation. It  is  a  magnificent  haven;  a 
perfect  hlend  of  sophisticated  luxury, 
distinguished  amenities  and  Hawaiian 
attitudes  spiced  with  world-class  golf 
and  S-star  tennis.  All  with  the  choice 
of  three  extraordinary  dining  experi- 
ences. We  will  not  simply  offer  you 
fulfillment.  We  will  liberate  you.  For 
reservations,  call  toll-free  800-367- 
l*)iy  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 


Mauna  Lani  Bay 

An  Emerald  Hotel  KohalaCoasI  Wand  of  Hawaii 

PO  bo\  iOOO-C  •  Kohala  Coasi.  Island  of  Hawaii  96743 


THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


November.  In  the  summer,  it  tours 
through  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Ohio.  Christensen  works  with 
Binder  and  fellow  clowns  conceiving  and 
perfecting  their  acts.  His  old  partner  Paul 
Binder  never  ceases  to  marvel  at  him. 
"His  strength  lies  in  his  improvisations," 

The  clown's  most  burning 
wish:  a  moment  in  the  ring 
with  his  lady  love — alone. 

says  the  ringmaster.  "I  never  know  where 
he  will  take  me  next." 

The  reprises  (short  routines  that  sepa- 
rate major  circus  acts)  sometimes  employ 
a  single  clown,  at  other  times  two  or 
more.  Binder  occasionally  shucks  his  red 
tailcoat  and  becomes  a  kind  of  whiteface 
clown. 

The  clown  entrees  (major  clown  acts 
lasting  maybe  twenty  minutes)  give 
Christensen  a  chance  to  work  with  his 
fellow  clowns.  In  one  entree,  Mr.  Stubs's 
pursuit  of  Dolly  Jacobs  drives  him  into  a 
strange  role.  It  seems  Dolly  has  a  weak- 
ness for  TV  game-show  hosts.  In  the 
hope  of  pleasing  her,  Mr.  Stubs  puts  on  a 
checkered  jacket,  rounds  up  the  other 
clowns,  and  produces  a  game  show — 
"Wheel  of  Misfortune."  This  travesty 
also  involves  a  woman  from  the  audience 
and  members  of  the  ring  crew.  Gordoon, 
who  embodies  youthful  joy,  is  confined  to 
a  soundproof  booth  that  consists  of  a  cor- 
rugated cardboard  box  just  large  enough 
to  enclose  his  head  and  hat,  with  a  funnel 
in  the  top  into  which  Mr.  Stubs  pours  a 
large  glass  of  water  as  he  proclaims  the 
hapless  Gordoon  the  "raining"  cham- 
pion. The  audience  roars. 

Where  did  the  bright,  successful  Chris- 
tensen rind  the  bumbling,  sentimental 
Mr.  Stubs?  Christensen  does  not  forget 
the  child  he  was.  As  he  gave  attention  to 
his  clown,  he  became  more  introspective. 
Ask  him  if  he  knew  a  Mr.  Stubs.  He  will 
answer,  "Men  like  him  stagger  through 
my  memory." 

As  a  boy,  Christensen  sometimes 
shared  his  problems  with  his  half-brother, 
who  was  older,  but  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
alone.  Stepfathers  flickered  by  like  movie 
actors  in  a  silent  comedy.  One,  a  fat  man 
who  wore  nothing  but  a  set  o\  overalls 
and  a  pair  of  threadbare  sneakers,  spent 
his  time  doing  paintings  oi  the  kind 
accomplished  by  the  filling  in  of  num- 
bered shapes  on  canvases.  The  painter, 
who  was  otten  drunk,  made  mistakes 
repeatedly. 


Christensen  remembers  some  ugly 
scenes  from  his  boyhood  better  than  the 
men  who  made  them;  sees  the  aftermath 
of  violence  in  a  shattered  living  room,  in 
his  mother's  haunted  face.  He  also  re- 
members once,  between  stepfathers,  sit- 
ting on  their  sagging  front  steps  waiting 
tor  his  mother  to  come  home  from  an 
afternoon  of  drinking  at  the  Silver  Horn 
Cafe,  where  a  man  she  called  Sir  George 
presided  as  bartender  and  short-order 
cook.  As  the  sky  began  to  darken,  as 
lights  came  on  in  the  gas  station  oppo- 
site— a  steady  glow,  a  neon  flash — the 
boy  repeatedly  anticipated  the  loss  of  his 
single,  wayward  parent.  When  an  Arrow 
cab  pulled  up  across  the  way,  he  heard  his 
mother's  voice,  saw  a  hulking  shape  be- 
side her.  The  boy  sat  still  until  she  disen- 
gaged herself.  The  cab  drove  off.  As  she 
stepped  unsteadily  across  the  road,  he 
began  to  be  afraid  of  his  mother's  drunk- 
enness. Like  the  shadow  of  a  bird,  he 
moved  around  the  house,  fled  through 
neighboring  backyards. 

In  the  last  act  of  the  performance,  we 
have  followed  Mr.  Stubs's  quest  for  Dolly 
to  its  climax.  Fate,  it  seems,  has  dealt 
him  a  generous  hand.  Dolly,  wearing  a 
magnificent  headdress,  a  jeweled  disc  sur- 
rounded by  a  wheel  of  red  and  black 
plumes,  leads  the  performers  in  the  final 
parade — the  last  turn  around  the  ring — 
and  Mr.  Stubs  brings  up  the  rear.  As  the 
circle  joins,  they  meet.  One  suspects  that 
Mr.  Stubs  foresaw  this  happy  circum- 
stance, because  as  she  moves  toward  the 
center  of  the  ring,  he  stays  with  her,  hov- 
ering like  a  bee  above  a  rose,  and,  seeing 
that  he  has  caught  her  eye,  kneels  again, 
slips  his  hand  underneath  his  shabby 
jacket,  and  extracts  the  rejected  bunch  of 
flowers. 

This  time,  she  surprises  everyone,  most 
of  all  Mr.  Stubs,  by  accepting  them  and 
by  giving  him  a  beatific  smile  that  he  will 
always  cherish.  They  walk  arm-in-arm  to- 
ward the  entree  des  artistes.  Finding  them- 
selves all  alone  in  the  ring,  they  face  the 
audience,  side  by  side,  smiling,  beaming, 
listening  to  wild  applause,  waiting  for  the 
lights  to  fade. 

When  he  is  playing  well,  when  Mr. 
Stubs  is  at  his  best,  Christensen  can 
embrace  the  child  he  was  and  once  again 
sense  the  pain,  the  yearning  he  felt  as  a 
boy.  In  his  mind,  he  is  on  a  roller  coaster 
once  again,  plunging  downward,  terri- 
fied, careening  upward  from  a  valley, 
filled  with  wild  anticipation.  Once  again, 
the  stakes  are  high.  For  a  man  or  a  child 
like  this,  life  and  death  are  on  the  line.  □ 
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Suderdale,  Florida 
KFRONT  ESTATE 

I  2-room  residence  is  located  in  the  Intra- 
>  Waterway  and  features  a  2-Story  gallery  wit  h 
•  .itoi  and  striking  views.  Professionally  land- 
|    grounds  with  pool  and  dock. 
,000  Brochure  #C3- 106 
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ton,  Texas 
JNE  VIEWS 

>room  Contemporary  penthouse  condomin- 
eatures  outstanding  appointments  including 
of  raw  silk,  state-of-tne-art  electronics,  a 
a  room  and  2  balconies. 
10,000  (furnished)  Brochure  #C  15-34 


luite,  Clark  County,  Nevada 

Standing  mountain  views 

377-acre  estate  boasts  uninterrupted  moun- 
i'iews,  a  river  traversing  the  property,  a  striking 
>m  Southwest  Contemporary-style  residence, 
and  numerous  ranch  dependencies. 
)0,000  Brochure  #C1 1-08 
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Chonchas  Chinas  Beach,  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico 
CONTEMPORARY  BEACHFRONT  RETREAT 

This4-level  residence  offers  125'  of  beachfront  and 
lovely  views  from  3  partly  covered  terraces.  Indoor/ 
outdoor  pool;  penthouse  with  double  fireplace.  2 
levels  ideal  for  rental.  Tennis  court. 

$900,000  (furnished)  Brochure  #C29-07 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 
PARKLIKE  SETTING 

Situated  on  2  +  landscaped  acres  just  4  miles  from 
Boston,  this  handsome  13-room  English  Regency- 
style  residence  boasts  exquisite  detailing.  Col- 
umned pergola;  2  garages. 
$1,600,000  Brochure  #C5-156 
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Westminster,  Vermont 
TRANQUIL  SETTING 

Surrounded  by  285  ±  acres  of  woodland  with  an 
apple  orchard,  and  overlooking  a  stocked  pond, 
this  dramatic  Contemporary  boasts  8  rooms  on  5 
levels.  2  garages;  pool. 
$495,000  Brochure  #C20-83 


Palm  City  (Stuart),  Florida 

RIVERSIDE  ESTATE 

This  exceptional  3-level,  13-room  Contemporary 

features  necks  on  every  level  and  unparalleled 

views.  Set  on  Vt  aire  of  landscaping  with  250'  of 

frontage  on  the  St.  Lucie  River.  Pool. 

$1,400,000  Brochure  #C3-1 11 


Bedford,  New  Hampshire 
CLASSIC  CAPE 

This  finely  appointed   10-room  residence  is  sur- 
rounded by  7.3  acres  of  lawns,  flower  gardens,  and 
woodland  with  a  picturesque  pond.   Enclosed 
porch;  staff  quarters.  Pool;  cabana;  garage. 
$595,000  Brochure  #C22-53 


St.  George,  Barbados,  West  Indies 
DRAMATICALLY  DESIGNED 
CONTEMPORARY 

Set  high  on  a  cliff,  this  residence  features  a  series 
of  octagonal-shaped  rooms  linked  by  a  central 
atrium  and  hallways    Separate  study;  patio  area 
with  deck  and  pool.  Attached  garage. 
$450,000  Brochure  #C9-47 


JTHEBYS 

JTERNATIONAL 

EALTY 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


Washington,  D.C. 

Beverly  Hills 
San  Francisco 
Palm  Beach 


Boston 
Allan!;) 
Denver 
Newport  Beach 


CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 


Tuesday  18  March  at  11  am 


Federico  del  Campo:  "The  Grand  Canal,  Venue"  smed  and  dated  7sN7  „ 

ce   .  igneaana  dated  1881,  inscribed  Venezia,  oil  on  canvas,  48  cm.  x  70  cm 
tshmate: :  £20,000  -  £25  000 

FINE  VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  11  March  at  11  am 


Frank  P  Ereyburg  (unth  E  Bucknall):  A  Refuge  in  Discs';  signed  and  dated  U, 

Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  1898,  No.  547.  Estimate:  £5,000  -  £8 


1898,  oil  on  canvas,  91  cm.  x  138  cm. 
000. 


Enquiries  fohn  R  B  Dabney  or  Marcus  Halliwell,  ext  211. 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602. 
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Seventeen  salerooms  throughout  ike  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


Let  someone  else  settle  for  a  very  good  vacation. 

You  prefer  the  very  best. 


If  you  would  never  dream  of 
settling  for  a  vacation  that 
compromises  the  lifestyle  you 
enjoy  at  home,  the  Sea  Goddess 
life  was  created  for  you. 

A  regal  yachting  experience  in 
every  subtle  detail,  it  echoes  the 
luxuries  and  freedoms  you 
thought  were  yours  only  in  the 
most  private  surroundings. 

You  can  sense  it  in  the 
understated  richness  of  your 
spacious  outside  suite,  in  the 
quiet  elegance  of  each  gracious 
salon  and  in  the  myriad  ways 
that  every  moment  is  dedicated 
to  you. 

Like  a  leisurely  morning  at 
home,  each  day  begins  only 
when  you  do.  Like  a  relaxed 
afternoon  at  your  club,  the 
bartender  remembers  your 
favorite  cocktail  as  well  as  your 
name.  And  like  an  intimate 
evening  with  friends,  dinner  is 
the  heart  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  glow  of  soft  lights,  piano 


nocturnes  and  complimentary 
wines  and  spirits,  you  can  dine 
when  and  where  you  wish, 
choose  your  dinner  companions 
as  you  please,  order  imaginative 
cuisine  prepared  to  your  taste 
and  linger  as  long  as  you  like. 

In  the  ambiance  of  a  private 
club,  where  the  night  is  forever 
young  in  the  company  of  good 
friends,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
you  have  just  met. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  a  yachtsman, 
the  Sea  Goddess  life  takes  you 
to  the  most  uncommon  places. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  12 
itineraries  offer  you  selections  of 
exclusive  marinas  and  resorts 
with  sophisticated  shops  and 
night  life,  unspoiled  villages  that 
lead  you  to  scenic  and  historic 
sights,  and  secluded  anchorages 
where  you  can  enjoy  water  sports 
from  the  ship's  unique  platform 
astern. 

And  if  there  are  times  when 
you  wish  to  stay  aboard,  you  can 


swim  in  the  pool,  work  out  in  the 
Health  Club,  bask  on  the  Sun 
Deck,  play  bridge  in  the  Library, 
relax  in  the  Club  Salon  or  watch 
a  film  in  your  suite. 

Small  wonder  that  many 
experienced  travelers  who  spurn 
the  regimented  life  of  traditional 
cruise  ships  have  already  sailed  a 
Sea  Goddess  more  than  once. 

The  Sea  Goddess  life  is 
reserved  for  you  and  never  more 
than  57  other  couples  who  share 
your  interests  as  well  as  your 
tastes. 

The  1986  Mediterranean 
double-occupancy  rates  per 
person  are  $4,400  for  7  nights, 
$6,300  for  10  nights  and  $6,900 
for  1 1  nights.  And  like  a  yacht  of 
your  own,  there  are  no  port 
charges,  no  bar  bills  and  no 
gratuities. 

Call  us  or  ask  your  Travel 
Agent  for  a  complete  brochure. 
And  let  the  Sea  Goddess  life  be 
part  of  your  life. 


Come  live  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 

Mediterranean  •  Caribbean  •  South  America  •  Java  Sea  •  Intercontinental  Odysseys 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited*  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami,  Florida  33126. 
(800)  458-9000  Nationwide.  (800)  457-9000  Florida.  Ships'  Registry:  Norway. 


x^ui  century  ^ninese  Silver 
from  the  For  runoff  Collection. 
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R  4  r*£l ?encerr^e ^  by  WS-  circa  1865-  $4,500. 

C   Fner  ^  ^  ^^  &**&*  ^  ^  $3,000 

C.  Epergne  by  Wang  Hing,  Hong  Kong,  circa  1870.  $1  500 
,  U  Hne  ^nkard,  in  htted  case,  circa  1840.  $1  600 

If  you  re  interested  in  sel.n  g  your  antique  s,h,r  contact  Susan  Volk  at  our  New  York  City  or  800  number. 


Fortunoff,  the  source. 


681  Fifth  Avenue  at  54th  Street,  New  York  Citv  10077  n\  1\  fn\  o^  nu^* 

Paramus  Park  Mall,  Paramus,  N.J   West  Belt  Mall  Wvn     kit    a  ?ld  C°U^ry  R°ad'  Wes^v,  L.I, 
Out  of  New  York  State  call  tclfS  Mall). 

\Y/Q  u  u    1  —J  -J-6-  Within  New  York  State  (800)  344-3449 

We  honor  the  American  Express  Card . 


©  1986  Fortunoff 
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THE  MESSENGER  OF  LOVE 


/ry  David  Cornell 


Handcrafted  in  Europe  .  .  . 
A  beautiful  sculpture  in  fine 
)isque  porcelain,  em  with 

pure  24  kar  u 

THE  UNICORN.  Fabubu  real 
myth  whose  elusive  sou!  can  only  be 
tamed  hy  a  maiden's  magic  power.  And 
whose  eternal  spirit  is  now  portrayed 
as  never  before  —  in  a  remarkable 
sculpture  crafted  in  porcelain  and  em- 
bellished with  pure  gold. 

Created  by  an  acclaimed  British 
sculptor,  "Unicorn,  The  Messenger  of 
Love"  is  a  triumph  of  artistry  and  imag- 
ination—  a  regal  interpretation  of  a 
wondrous  creature. 

Each  sculpture  will  be  individually 
hand-cast  and  hand-finished.  Each  will  be 
crafted  in  fine  European  bisque — the 

porcelain  identified  with  many  of 

the  world's  most  treasured  works 

of  sculpture.  And,  finally,  the 

Unicorn's  horn  and  collar 

will  be  hand-decorated  with 

a^    4     pure  24  karat  gold. 

This  classic  sculpture  is 
available  exclusively  from 
The  Franklin  Mint  and 
only  by  direct  order.  The  issue  price  is 
$120,  which  is  payable  in  four  conven- 
ient monthly  installments  of  $30  each. 

A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  will 
be  provided  with  your  sculpture  — 
attesting  to  its  status  as  an  original 
work  by  David  Cornell.  A  specially- 
prepared  reference  folder  will  also  be 
included,  discussing  the  life  and  career 
of  the  artist. 

To  acquire  "Unicorn,  The  Messen- 
ger of  Love"  —  as  a  fascinating  con- 
versation piece  and  an  enchanting 
addition  to  your  home — simply  mail 
the  accompanying  order  form  directly 
to  The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Cen- 
ter, PA  19091  by  February  28,  1986. 

Shown  smaller  than  actual  size 
Height:  approximately  9  inches 


UNICORN,  The  Messenger  of  Love 

The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  accept  my  order  for  "Unicorn,  The  Messenger  of  Love,"  an  original 
sculpture  by  David  Cornell,  to  be  crafted  for  me  in  fine  European  bisque 
porcelain  and  hand-decorated  with  pure  24  karat  gold. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  billed  in  four  equal  monthly 
installments  ot  $30.  each,  beginning  when  my  sculpture  is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  me.  ,_, 

Plus  ni>'  state  sales  lax 

Signature ____^ 


Mr.  /Mrs./Miss- 
Address 


ORDER  FORM 

Please  mail  by  Febriutry  28,  1986. 
Limit:  One  sculpture  per  order. 


City,  State,  Zip 
Telephone  No.  ( 
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FEBRUARY  25,  26  and  27,  1986 


ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

ANTIQUE  AND  FINE  JEWELRY  •  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  SILVER  •  ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 


Good  Louis  XV  style  gilt-bronze  mounted  tulipwood 
bureau  a  cylindre,  19th  century. 

For  further  information  regarding  furniture,  please  contact 
Kenneth  Winslow  at  415/777-0549. 


EXHIBITION: 
February  21  through  February  24 


Illustrated  Catalogues  Available 
For  further  information  please  call  415/673-1362. 


Henri  Matisse  (French,  1869-1954) 

Reclining  Nude  with  Self  Portrait  Beyond 

Pen  and  ink,  9Vi"  x  T/i" 

For  further  information  regarding  paintings,  please  contact 
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•  THE  GLORY  OF   * 

APPLES 


When  the  due  de  Doudeauville  died,  some 
years  hack,  part  of  the  estate  to  be  divided 
among  his  heirs  was  a  single  barrel  of  Cal- 
vados, the  apple  eau  de  vie  that  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  Normandy.  As  was  the  cus- 
tom then,  the  cask  had  no  "vintage": 
when  some  of  its  contents  were  drawn  off 
for  bottling,  they  were  replenished  from  a 
barrel  of  younger  Calvados.  This  last  bar- 
rel was,  therefore,  a  melange  of  the  distil- 
lations of  many  different  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1983 ,  only  a  single  bottle  of 
this  inheritance  remained.  According  to 
Philippe  de  Mouchy,  the  duke's  son  and 
the  bottle's  owner,  it  would  include  traces 
of  Calvados  dating  from  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  as  well  as  spirits  added  as 
recently  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
He  insisted  upon  opening  the  bottle  for  me 
to  taste  so  that  1  might  establish  a  standard 
against  which  to  compare  other  Calvados 
as  I  traveled  into  the  Norman  heartland. 


Elaborate  vocabularies  have  been  de- 
veloped to  describe  wines  and  liquors,  but 
it  is  not  really  possible  to  transmit  accu- 
rately in  words  what  the  palate  senses.  I 
can  only  say  that  this  Calvados  had  the 
color  of  a  burnished  chestnut  as  it  glowed 
in  my  glass;  in  smell  and  taste  it  trumpeted 
a  universe  of  apples.  Beyond  that,  one 
could  say  that  it  was  extremely  intense  yet 
without  force;  it  was  smooth,  yet  paradox- 
ically rough  on  the  tongue.  In  the  follow- 
ing weeks  the  Mouchy  standard  became  a 
maddening  gift,  because  the  sensory  mem- 
ory could  not  be  duplicated.  I  could  only 
search  for  equivalents. 

I  tasted  scores  of  different  Calvados — 
young,  old,  inexpensive,  costly,  from  dif- 
ferent regions,  from  within  the  same 
region.  I  concentrated  on  the  Pays 
d'Auge,  the  district  in  Calvados  reputed  to 
produce  the  very  best.  At  almost  every 
place  where  Calvados  was  being  made,  I 
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was  invited  to  taste  several 
bottlings,  sometimes  from 
the  aging  casks.    I  drank 
Calvados  distilled  twice 
and  Calvados  distilled 
once.    Advocates  of  the 
former  say  it  is  more  an 
essence  of  apple;  those  par- 
tial to  the  latter  argue  that 
it  is  one  step  closer  to  the 
fruit.  There  is  Calvados /er- 
mier — made  on  an  accred- 
ited farm— and  Calvados 
produced   in  commercial 
distilleries. 

Before  World  War  II  the 
principal  difference  be- 
tween the  artisanal  and 
commercial  distiller  was 
one  of  size.  When  the  Ger- 
mans overran  Normandy, 
however,  they  seized  most 
of  the  stills  and  shipped 
them  home  to  be  melted 
down  for  copper.  After  the 
war,  the  large  producers  in-    1 
vested   in  sophisticated    1 
equipment,   changing  the    S 
way  Calvados  is  produced    1 
and  marketed.  Today,  the    | 
premium  bottling  of  a  com-    I 
mercial  firm  will  probably    f 
be  only  twelve  to  fifteen    I 
years  old.  To  find  Calvados  a  good  deal 
older  than  that,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  one 
of  the  farms  that  make  the  drink;  the  finest 
of  these,  I  was  told  repeatedly,  is  Etienne 
Dupont  s,  at  Victot-Pontfol. 

Victot-Pontfol  is  a  speck  of  countryside 
surrounding  the  intersection  of  two  coun- 
try lanes.  Approaching  along  these  narrow 
roads  one  passes  a  number  of  arrows  iden- 
tifying farmhouses  that  make  cider  and 
Calvados.  There  is  no  sign,  however,  for 
Dupont  and  I  had  to  ask  directions  several 
times.  Finally,  at  the  gate  to  a  country 
rrmnoir  I  stopped  three  men  I  had  earlier 
observed  walking  through  an  apple  or- 
chard.  One  of  them  turned  out  to  be 
LXipont.  I  explained  what  I  was  after,  and 
he  invited  me  to  come  back  at  eleven  the 
following  morning. 

The  next  day  it  was  drizzling.  I  found 
Dupont  behind  one  of  his  barns  nailing  up 
bars  to  keep  the  cattle  from  getting  at  the 
apples  he  was  about  to  harvest.  Etienne 
Dupont  has  an  attentive  but  Kemused 
countenance,  and,  though  s  rubber 
boots  were  patched,  he  wore  all  c^i.rutv 
of  the  brick  manoir  into  which  he  shortly 
led  me. 

We  talked  about  his  operation.  The 
apples  used  in  the  production  of  Calvados 
have  names  like  Tranquillity  and  Field- 
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tenter,  left.  Picking  and  gathering  apples;  right:  apple  bicker, 

refresh  themsel.es  with  mineral  water.  sZom:  USrL 

Below:  A  home  distillery. 

mouse  Red.  Of  the  more  than  forty  differ- 
ent species  used,  Dupont  plants  twenty- 
seven:  some  for  sweetness,  some  for  bitter- 
ness some  for  aroma;  early-,  medium-, 
and  late-hearing  varieties.  It  takes  fifteen 
pounds  of  apples  to  make  one  bottle  of  Cal- 
vados. 

I  asked  Dupont  what  he  considers  his 
best  Calvados.  He  produced  two  bottles 
and  poured  a  glass  of  each.  One  was  the 
vintage  of  1 930;  the  other,  of  1 952  (Casks 
are  rarely  mixed  today.)  The  1930  was 
chestnut  colored,  rich  in  apples,  smooth 


and  complex.  The  vounger 
one  was  amber,  also  rich  in 
apples,   and  punched  you 
with   its   intensity:   strong 
but  not  raw.   They  were 
almost   two   different 
drinks.  "For  me,"  said  Du- 
pont, "the  1952  is  the  bet- 
ter. It  contains  a  power  of 
taste  that  we  appreciate 
here  in  Normandy.   The 
other,  well,  it  is  more  like 
an  Armagnac.  Something 
essential  to  Calvados  is  lost 
in  the  subtlety  of  it." 

I  asked  him  how  one  can 
buy  his  Calvados.    "By 
coming  here,"  he  replied. 
You  may  ask  for  it  at  Taille- 
vent,    in  Paris,   but  even 
that  restaurant  has  to  come 
north  to  get  it.  There  is  no 
arrow  on  the  roadside,  be- 
cause in  any  year  there  are 
only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
produced  and   Dupont's 
Calvados  is  revered  by  con- 
noisseurs of  the  drink.   It 
even  seems  likely  that  he 
knows  most  of  his  clients 
personally,  because  when  I 
recalled  tasting  one  of  his 
Calvados  at  someone's 
house  near  Paris,  he  mused,  "Yes.  I  think 
that  was  a  younger  one  than  either  of 

k^c?6^  l  left>  l  b°Ught  a  hottle  of 
the  1952,  feeling  that  I  had  located  one 

corner  of  the  Mouchy  standard. 

A  few  days  earlier,  in  Caen,  M.  Bona- 
fons  then  the  head  of  the  regulation  con- 
trol board  of  Calvados,  had  told  me  about  a 
bottle  that  won  a  gold  medal  the  year 
before.  In  a  blind  tasting,  1 14  judges  gave 
their  nod  to  a  Calvados  made  by  Roger 
Card  of  Grandouet,  just  a  few  miles  by 
winding  road  from  Victot-Pontfol.  On  the 
way  I  made  a  detour  to  follow  an  arrow 
pointing  toward  "Calvados  Hardy." 

Mme.  Hardy,  a  widow,  continues  the 
small  business  of  her  husband  and  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  still  tops  off  older  casks 
with  younger  Calvados.  (By  law,  the  bar- 
rel s  year  of  record  is  that  of  the  youngest 
spirit  m  the  blend. )  Two  neighbors  arrived 
tor  lunch  and  the  table  was  set.  Bottles  of 
cider  were  opened  while  a  rabbit  stew  bub- 
bled on  the  hearth.  Mme.  Hardy's  Calva- 
dos was  good,  but  it  did  not  roughen  the 
tongue. 

I  followed  the  most  minor  of  depart- 
mental roads,  tarred  but  wide  enough  for 
only  one  car.  It  led  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
where  it  met  another  like  it.  At  their  junc- 
tion sat  a  small  farmhouse  encircled  by  gar- 
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Above:  Ettenne  Dujxmt  pours  a  glass  of  his  peerless  Calvados. 


Below:  Roger  Guard's  oak  barrels  tint  his  Calvados  cherry  red 
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dens,  barns,  and  hay  storage.  A  tractor 
covered  in  muck  sat  in  front.  I  walked 
through  a  plot  of  leeks  to  the  back  door  and 
knocked.  Roger  Giard  opened  the  door. 
He  was  wearing  slippers,  and  I  had  caught 
him  in  the  midst  of  making  his  lunch.  1 
asked  if  I  might  taste  his  Calvados.  He 
shuffled  into  another  room  and  return  ;d 
with  six  bottles  in  his  arms.  I  tasted  them 
all,  but  only  one  was  truly  arresting.  It  had 
the  redness  of  new  cherry  wood,  and  I 
asked  why.  He  shrugged:  "Each  barrel  has 
the  character  of  the  oak  it  was  made  ot, 
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which  it  lends  to  the  contents."  This  Cal- 
vados too  had  that  grand  breadth  of 
apples.  I  had  found  another  comer  oi  the 
Mouchy  standard. 

When  I  asked  about  his  reaction  to  the 
award  he  had  won  for  this  cherry-colored 
bottling,  he  shrugged  again:  "Early  last 
year  I  bottled  a  little  oi  the  Calvados  1 
made  in  1964— this  one— and  sent  it  to 
the  fair  at  Caen,  where  it  was  placed  in 
c<  >mpetition  with  other  'Calvas'  more  than 
fifteen  years  old,  whether  sixteen  or  a 
hundred  doesn't  matter.  1  am  pleased,  but 


that  single  barrel  contains  fewer  than  nine 
hundred  bottles. "  1  bought  two  bottles  and 
left  him  to  eat  his  lunch.  Outside,  the  trac- 
tor stood  ready  for  the  afternoon's  plow- 
ing; later  he  would  feed  the  cattle  and  milk 
the  cows.  I  imagined  him  in  the  evening, 
once  more  in  his  slippers,  enjoying  the 
humble  but  noble  product  of  his  orchard. 
Until  recently,  there  was  no  way  to  tell 
from  its  label  whether  a  bottle  of  Calvados 
was  made  in  a  farmhouse  or  commercially, 
but  since  1984  the  government  has  re- 
quired that  this  information  be  included 
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on  the  label.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
no  way  to  buy  farmhouse  Calvados  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  observe  the 
industrial  process  that  produces  Calvados 
tor  export,  1  went  to  the  Busnel  distillery, 
in  Cormeilles.  Busnel  is  a  Calvados  otten 
found  in  the  I  'nited  States,  although  oth 
er  commercial  bottlers-  Anee,  tor  exam 
pie — are  often  preferred  by  the  Normans 
themselves. 

I  was  greeted  b\  Michel  Hamon,  the 
director,  who  wore  neither  boots  nor  slip- 
pers but  polished  shoes.  He  showed  me 
through  an  operation  gigantic  in  scope. 
The  previous  year,  they  had  crushed 
20,000  tons  ot  apples.  This  year  it  would 
be  less  because  ot  the  hot  summer.  The 
apples  are  purchased  from  main  sources, 
all  within  the  Pays  d'Auge,  and  none  have 
been  sprayed.  After  the  juice  is  extracted 
by  a  sophisticated  process,  it  is  left  to  fer- 
ment. Unlike  the  system  used  on  a  farm, 
where  the  cider  goes  into  casks,  this  meth- 
od involves  storage  in  vitrified  vats  until 
the  proper  alcoholic  content  tor  distilla- 
tion has  been  reached.  It  is  then  aged  in 
oak  barrels. 

The  top-of-the-line  label  is  hors  d'age, 
which  signifies  aging  of  at  least  six  years 
and,  tor  Busnel  and  other  top  producers, 
means  Calvados  of  at  least  fifteen  years' 
aging.  Hamon  argues  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  this  operation  and  that  on  a 
farm  is  the  ability  to  maintain  consistency. 
The  Busnel  hors  d'age  was  very  good  but 
kicked  the  profundity  of  the  special  farm- 
house bottlings  I  had  been  tasting.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  produced  with  considerable 
care.  Just  before  bottling,  for  example,  all 
the  bottles  are  washed  in  Calvados — not 
just  any  Calvados  but  the  particular  one 
with  which  they  are  about  to  be  filled. 

Distillers  like  Busnel  also  produce  the 
vast  quantities  of  the  inexpensive  Calva- 
dos that  is  consumed  every  day  in  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  drunk  at  all  hours.  One  can 
walk  into  any  cafe  in  the  region  early  in  the 
morning  and  find  a  group  of  men  standing 
at  the  bar  having  a  cafe-Calva,  a  demitasse 
of  strong  coffee  into  which  a  good  measure 
of  Calvados  has  been  poured.  The  scene  is 
repeated  at  lunchtime,  and  later  in  the  day 
Calvados  is  enjoyed  neat.  In  fact,  as  one 
woman  put  it  to  me,  it  seems  that  all  the 
men  do  in  Normandy  is  sit  in  cafes  drink- 
ing Calvados  and  "listening  to  the  grass 
grow." 

The  Normans  boast  of  a  peculiar  gap  or 
hole  in  their  digestive  systems,  le  trou  nor- 
mand,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
consume  large  quantities  of  rich  food 
cooked  in  butter  and  cream.  What  expe- 
dites the  digestive  process  is  a  small  glass  of 
Calvados  taken  between  courses.  Depend- 


WHAT  THE  LABELS  MEAN 

1  here  are  three  basic  classifications  of 
liquor  distilled  from  fermented  cider  in 
the  north  of  France: 
Appellation  Calvados  du  Pays  d'Auge 
Controiee.  This  is  produced  in  the  small 
area  known  as  the  Pays  d'Auge.  It  is  a 
Calvados  distilled  twice,  the  first  and 
last  parts  of  the  distillation  being 
siphoned  off  and  discarded.  It  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  of  Calvados. 
Appellation  Calvados  Reglementee.  Cal- 
vados that  is  produced  outside  the  Pays 
d'Auge  bears  this  classification.  It  also 
indicates  that  the  product  was  distilled 
only  once.  A  Calvados  produced  in  the 
Pays  d'Auge  that  is  distilled  but  once 
would  be  called  Appellation  Calvados  du 
Pays  d'Auge  Reglementee. 
Appellation  Eau  de  Vie  de  Cidre  de  Nor- 
mandie  Reglementee.  This  designates  a 
drink  made  similarly  in  Brittany, 
Maine,  and  parts  of  Normandy  where 
the  quality  of  the  apples  is  considered 
inadequate  to   the  name  Calvados. 

There  are  few  legal  requirements  for 
the  description  of  age.  Generally,  vieux 
or  reserve  indicates  an  age  of  three 
years,  V.  O.  or  vieille  reserve  four  years, 
V.S.O.P.  five  years,  and  Extra,  Napo- 
leon, and  rtors  d'age  or  age  inconnu  six  or 
more  years. 


ing  on  the  plate  just  finished,  the  glass  may 
be  swallowed  to  float  a  fish,  make  the  cold 
cuts  slide  down,  or  knock  the  chicken  on 
the  head  (a  faire  flotter  le  poisson,  glisser  la 
cochonnaille,  donner  un  coup  sur  la  tete  a  la 
voladle). 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Normandy,  some 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  Pays  d'Auge,  is 
the  district  of  Calvados  de  Bray.  Outside 
the  town  of  Saint-Saens  at  the  top  of  a  gen- 
tle rise  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  line  of 
poplars,  M.  Noblesse  keeps  his  small  farm. 
Just  beyond  the  poplars  is  a  field,  newly 
plowed,  where  forty  years  ago  M.  Noblesse 
and  other  patriots  waited  for  the  sound  of  a 


British  Lysander,  then  lit  torches  on  an  im- 
provised landing  strip  so  that  Pierre  Bros- 
solette,  an  organizer  i  >f  the  French  Resis- 
tance, could  be  picked  up  and  flown  to 
safety. 

Brossolette  and  a  British  agent,  F.F.E. 
Yeo-Thomas,  c^d^  named  Shelley  and 
the  White  Rabbit,  had  been  moved  from 
one  farmhouse  to  another  in  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek  with  the  Germans.  Yeo- 
Thomas  later  described  the  courage  oi 
these  farmers  and  of  their  generosity  with 
their  Calvados.  Noblesse  is  still  making 
Calvados  for  his  own  use  as  he  did  forty 
years  back.  According  to  an  ancient 
right — one  that  a  new  law  has  decreed  may 
no  longer  be  passed  on  to  a  son — a  land- 
owner may  produce  approximately  forty 
liters  for  home  consumption  each  year. 

I  asked  M.  Noblesse  what  apples  he 
used.  "It's  not  important,"  he  answered. 
Because  the  farm  no  longer  has  a  still,  he 
now  buys  the  service  of  a  mobile  still  that 
rolls  through  the  countryside  every  year. 
He  keeps  his  Calvados  in  the  barrel  only 
six  months  because  otherwise  too  much  of 
the  alcohol  would  evaporate.  (Distillers 
expect  to  lose  as  much  as  5  percent  per 
annum  through  evaporation. ) 

"Then  how  do  you  reduce  the  alcoholic 
content  to  a  potable  level?"  By  adding 
rainwater,  he  replied.  "Yet  I  see  it  has  a 
nice  color.  How  is  that  possible  in  so  short 
a  time?" 

"I  throw  hazelnuts  into  the  barrel.  The 
tannin  in  their  shells  does  the  work." 

He  offered  me  a  glass  and  poured  the 
same  amount  into  a  cup  for  himself.  "With 
coffee  it  is  a  little  less  brutal,"  he  advised. 
It  is  a  bold  drink  indeed.  Yet  strange  to  say, 
as  I  tasted  this  crude  distillate,  another 
small  corner  of  the  Mouchy  standard 
emerged:  the  tongue  was  roughened.  It 
seems  that  smoothness  is  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  this  Calvados. 

In  the  end  we  come  full  circle  to  find 
what  it  was  we  went  in  search  of.  I  sit  at 
home  again  in  the  United  States  with  the 
Calvados  of  Dupont,  Busnel,  Hardy, 
Giard,  Noblesse,  and  others.  Each  is  dif- 
ferent, most  of  them  are  extraordinary,  yet 
none  exactly  matches  my  memory  of  first 
drinking  it — almost  but  not  quite. 

All  the  same,  any  lover  of  Calvados  can 
recapture  that  glory  by  making  the  short 
detour  into  the  Pays  d'Auge  on  the  way  to 
Mont-Saint-Michel,  Deauville,  or  Hon- 
fleur  and  tasting  on  the  soil  where  it  was 
made  a  galaxy  of  the  finest  Calvados  the 
world  will  ever  know.  □ 

David  Outerbridge  described  his  quest  for  the 
world's  best  olive  oil  in  the  May  1983  issue  of 
Connoisseur. 
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HOTELS 


CAROLINE  SCHOELLKOPF  RUNS  THE  FINEST  LITTLE 
HOSTELRIES  IN  AMERICA 


IIY  WALTER  MfUUAIIE 
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ust  great  hotels  are  the  projec- 
tion of  one  person's  vibrating 
ego,  hut  not  the  elegant  little 
hostelries,  ranked  hy  hotel  co- 
gnoscenti as  among  the  world's  best,  that 
are  owned  and  operated  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
Schoellkopf  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Mrs. 
Schoellkopf  does  not  visibly  vibrate.  In- 
stead, she  is  a  pleasant-looking  matron  in 
her  early  sixties  who  spent  most  of  her 
adult  life  bringing  up  five  children,  was  the 
first  woman  to  become  deacon  of  her  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  is  well  known  among 
her  friends  for  her  down-to-earth,  frugal 
ways.  How,  then,  to  account  for  the  lavish 
Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek,  in  Dallas?  Or 
that  lush  little  palace  the  Remington,  in 
Houston.7  Or  her  sumptuous  reincarnation 
of  the  beloved  old  Hotel  Bel-Air,  in  Bev- 
erly Hills?  Or  the  Hana-Maui,  lolling  on 
the  Hawaiian  beach? 

In  part,  this  is  the  story  of  an  idea  and  a 
woman  bumping  into  each  other  at  a  point 
in  time  when  each  was  ready  for  the  other. 
It  is  also  a  story  about  money.  Despite  her 
unassuming  manner,  Caroline  Hunt 
Schoellkopf  is,  according  to  Forbes  maga- 
zine, the  second-richest  woman  in  Ameri- 
ca— the  richest  (according  to  the  same 
source)  being  her  elder  sister,  Margaret 
Hunt  Hill,  also  of  Dallas.  They  started  life 
with  certain  advantages.  Their  father  was 

Caroline  Hunt  Schoellkopf,  looking  pleased, 
at  her  Hotel  Bel-Air,  Beverly  Hills. 
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H.  L.  Hunt,  who  left  each  of  them  a  trust 
now  worth  over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  year  was  1979,  and  Caroline 
Schoellkopf  was  looking  around  for  a  new 
focus  in  her  life.  Since  her  divorce  from 
her  first  husband,  Lloyd  ("Boomer") 
Sands,  in  1973,  and  remarriage  to  the 
sportsman  Hugo  Schoellkopf,  she  had 
been  assuming  a  growing  role  in  managing 
her  assets;  now,  with  most  of  her  children 
grown  up,  she  began  wondering  if  there 
wasn't  a  good  business  to  invest  in  that 
would  help  keep  the  family  together.  One 
day  her  eldest  son,  Stephen,  suggested  she 
might  want  to  shift  some  capital  into 
hotels.  He  was  thinking  in  particular  of 
small  hotels,  which  lately  had  been  pros- 
pering in  other  cities — hotels  like  the 
Whitehall  and  the  Tremont  in  Chicago, 
the  Fairfax  (now  the  Ritz  Carlton)  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  L'Ermitage  in  Los  An- 
geles. These  were  modeled  for  the  most 
part  on  the  good  small  hotels  of  Europe — 
the  suavely  staid  old  Connaught  in  Lon- 
don's Mayfair,  or  Paris's  Plaza-Athenee, 
two  places  where  serenity  reigns  in  immac- 
ulate, high-ceilinged  rooms,  where  the 
bathtubs  are  enormous,  the  food  is  superb, 
and,  above  all,  the  staff  is  at  once  courte- 
ous, intelligent,  kindly,  and  true. 

By  the  1970s,  in  contrast,  the  United 
States  had  come  to  be  dominated  by  the 
huge,  bloated  chain  hotels — the  Hiltons, 
Hyatts,  Sheratons,  and  Westins.  Giant- 
ism pays  hoteliers  well.  Conventions,  ex- 


hibitions, and  large  business  meetings  are 
the  meat  and  gravy  of  the  hotel  "industry"; 
but  the  guests  at  these  places  often  feel 
more  like  statistics  than  human  beings. 
Dallas,  decided  Caroline  Schoellkopf, 
needed  a  good  small  hotel. 

Her  first  move  was  a  cautious  one.  Late 
in  1979  she  bought  a  big  house  in  a  resi- 
dential neighborhood  and  began  convert- 
ing it,  not  into  a  hotel  hut  into  a  restau- 
rant, which  opened  in  the  spring  of  1980 
under  the  name  the  Mansion  on  Turtle 
Creek.  Mrs.  Schoellkopf  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  operate  the  restaurant  herself.  In- 
stead she  hired  New  York's  "21"  Club  to  do 
it.  Then  she  sat  back  to  watch,  listen, 
learn,  and  make  plans,  gradually  edging 
her  way  into  the  business.  In  1981  she  built 
a  nine-story  residential  wing  onto  the  res- 
taurant, containing  143  large,  airy  accom- 
modations, and  shortly  thereafter  she  also 
took  over  the  whole  operation  from  the 
"21"  Club  people.  "We  had  to  do  it,"  she 
says.  "Everyone  in  Dallas  knew  it  was  my 
place.  They'd  call  me  to  complain  about 
certain  dishes,  or  ask  me  to  get  them  reser- 
vations and  all."  Word  began  to  get 
around  the  country,  and  even  Europe,  that 
this  was  the  place  to  stay  in  Dallas,  if  you 
could  get  in.  Mrs.  Schoellkopf  found  her- 
self enjoying  her  gracious  hotel.  Some- 
times she  and  Hugo  gave  personal  dinners 

Walter  McQuade  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
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Elegantly  set  tables  in  the  library  of  the 
Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek,  in  Dallas. 


At  that  lush  little  palace  the  Remington,  in 
Houston,  a  view  from  living  room  to  foyer. 


The  Remington's  living  room  (above), 
and  presidential  suite  (below). 


for  their  friends  in  the  cool,  cavernous 
wine  cellar.  (She  thoughtfully  brought 
along  an  armful  of  cashmere  sweaters,  in 
case  any  of  the  women  in  the  party  had  not 
dressed  warmly  enough.)  And  she  and 
Stephen  began  thinking  about  starting 
more  hotels  under  their  new  corporate 
name,  Rosewood  Hotels,  Inc.  One  was 
under  way  in  Houston;  they  were  also 
interested  in  Los  Angeles,  maybe  even  in 
New  York. 

The  Houston  hotel  was  built  from 
scratch.  Unable  to  find  a  suitable  mansion 
like  the  one  in  Dallas,  she  decided  this 
time  to  aim  for  more  formality  and  ele- 
gance and  to  work  on  a  larger,  though  still 
small,  scale.  The  result,  with  one  hundred 
more  rooms  than  in  the  Mansion  on  Turtle 
Creek,  was  the  Remington,  a  jewel  box  of 
a  place,  full  of  marble  and  fresh  flowers. 
On  the  second  floor  Mrs.  Schoellkopt 
installed  a  snug  ballroom,  just  the  right 
size  for  a  wedding  or  other  merger,  and,  for 
traveling  businessmen,  an  away-trom- 
home  boardroom,  a  business  library,  and  a 
complex  set  of  electronic  aids  and  secre- 
tarial services.  In  the  hearty,  paneled  bar 
room,  she  placed — but  of  course — a  Rem- 
ington bronze. 

Meanwhile,  she  began  hearing  that  the 
old  Bel-Air  in  Los  Angeles  might  be  com- 
ing on  the  market.  Converted  from  a  sta- 
ble into  a  hotel  in  the  1940s,  the  Bel- Air 
over  the  years  had  turned  into  a  kind  of 
motel  gone  to  heaven,  just  fifty-seven 
units  done  up  in  California  mission  style 
on  eleven  and  a  half  acres  of  glorious  plant- 
ings with  a  brook  running  through,  so 
secluded  that  taxi  drivers  from  the  airport 
sometimes  couldn't  find  it.  The  Bel-Air  is 
an  ideal  place  for  an  outdoor  wedding:  for 
white  gowns  flashing  over  the  lawns, 
against  a  backdrop  of  flowering  bird-of- 
paradise  and  tipu  trees,  hibiscus,  camelli- 
as, azaleas,  and  oaks,  climaxed  by  the 
oldest  floss-silk  tree  in  the  western  United 
States.  All  her  lite  Caroline  Schoellkopt 
has  loved  gardens.  She  wanted  the  Bel- 
Air. 

It  proved  not  all  that  easy  to  buy,  how- 
ever, because  a  formidable  competitor 
wanted  it  too:  Ivan  F.  Boesky,  the  Wall 
Street  arbitrager,  whose  family  owned  the 
larger  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  a  mile  or  so 
away,  and  who  topped  Mrs.  Schoellkopt 's 
original  $18  million  offer  with  a  bid  of  $20 
million.  The  owner  oi  the  hotel  had 
recently  died,  and  the  probate  court  han- 
dling his  estate  agreed  to  hold  a  sealed  auc- 
tion between  the  two  prospective  purchas- 
ers. Mrs.  Schoellkopf's  team  decided  to 
raise  its  bid  to  $22.7  million;  then,  on  an 
impulse,  Stephen  added  the  number  of  his 
office  suite,  3737.  By  coincidence  Boe- 


sky's  sealed  bid  was  $22. 7  million  too,  only- 
he  added  his  attorney's  birth  date,  February 
9,  for  a  final  bid  of  $22,729  million.  So, 
Rosewood  won  the  hotel,  by  little  more 
than  $8,000. 

In  acquiring  the  Bel-Air,  Mrs.  Schoell- 
kopt became  landlord  to  two  swans  that 
lived  in  the  pond  out  front,  slowly  flexing 
their  long  necks  among  the  lilies  and  on 
occasion  moving  majestically  to  nip  at 
mallards  violating  their  waters.  The  Bel- 
Air's  management  had  tried  for  years  to  get 
the  pair  to  propagate,  without  success. 
When  Rosewood  began  sprucing  up  the 
place,  though,  the  swans  got  the  idea. 
They  hatched  themselves  a  little  flotilla  of 
three  cygnets. 

All  told,  Mrs.  Schoellkopt"  spent  $12.7 
million  revamping  the  Bel-Air,  adding 
thirty-three  rooms  and  suites  just  one  story 
in  height  and  executed  in  matching  mis- 
sion style.  Several  ot  the  suites  have  their 
own  private  outdoor  Jacuzzis.  Around 
back,  a  formal  quarter-acre  herb  garden 
has  been  planted — with  basil,  bay  leaf, 
tarragon,  coriander,  rosemary,  and  sage, 
harvested  by  the  kitchen  staff. 

Each  of  these  three  Rosewood  hotels 
has  its  distinct  personality.  The 
smallest,  the  Bel-Air,  is  a  bosky 
hideaway,  in  effect  a  series  of  rooms 
interspersed  by  courtyards,  with  fountains 
and  flowers  all  over  the  place  and  a  staff 
that  includes  ten  full-time  gardeners.  The 
Mansion  exudes  the  mood  of  a  particularly 
classy  and  luxurious  club,  open  to  just  a 
few  well-heeled  visitors.  During  late  after- 
noons high  tea  is  dispensed  in  the  living 
room.  Some  of  those  tables  of  splendidly 
coiffed  Texas  ladies,  however,  sip  cham- 
pagne instead  of  tea.  The  Remington,  by 
contrast,  is  a  miniature  palace,  simulta- 
neously small  and  grand.  Because  it -was 
built  to  order  from  scratch,  its  rooms  are 
even  more  adroitly  arranged  than  those  of 
the  other  two  hotels,  and  the  stainless- 
steel  kitchens  downstairs  are  enormous. 
There  the  chef  and  his  forty  helpers  turn 
out  the  Remington's  own  homemade  sala- 
mi, smoked  salmon,  and  chocolates, 
among  other  items. 

The  hotels  also  share  a  multitude  of  nice 
touches,  many  of  them  the  reflection  of 
Caroline  Schoellkopf's  personal  opinions 
about  how  one  should  welcome  a  guest.  At 
all  three  places,  fresh  flowers  are  every- 
where, as  well  as  potted  plants  that  are 
sponged  daily.  In  the  marble-lined  bath- 
rooms the  soap  is  hand  milled,  and  the  fix- 
tures are  made  of  polished  brass.  ("At  first  I 

The  lobby  of  her  first  hotel,   the  Mansion 
on  Turtle  Creek — the  best  of  Dallas. 
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wondered  about  that,"  Mrs.  Schoellkopi 
recalls,  '"thanks  to  my  pra(  ti<  al  sense  as  a 
housekeeper,"  but  Rosewood's  president, 
Robert  Zimmer,  didn't  worry.  He  hired 
full-time  brass  polishers. )  Built-in  TV  sets 
with  remote  control,  and  all  cotton  sheets 
(three  to  a  bed,  impeccably  turned  down 
each  evening)  are  standard  at  all  the 
hotels.  Guests  in  the  Remington  suites 
also  find  such  amenities  as  an  umbrella 
hanging  handily  from  the  brass  valet  stand 
in  their  bedroom,  hi-fi  equipment,  two 
bathrooms  (some  with  whirlpool  baths), 
plus  a  polished-brass  razor  tor  male  Travel- 
ers, alongside  the  usual  pharmacy  ot  sham- 
poos and  lotions.  Fruit  appears  mysterious- 
ly in  one's  room,  arranged  in  a  three-tier 
crystal  serving  piece:  iresh  blueberries, 
perhaps,  on  the  lowest  level,  sour-cream 
sauce  on  the  second,  and  on  top  a  cluster  of 
those  chocolates,  hand-dipped  that  morn- 
ing downstairs. 

It  is  not  milled  soap,  chocolates,  or 
blueberries  that  make  a  great  hotel,  of 
course,  but  the  staff.  At  Mrs.  Schoell- 
kopi's  hotels  the  employees  with  whom  a 
guest  has  the  most  frequent  contact — 
doormen,  concierges,  waiters,  and  cham- 
bermaids— are  almost  all  young  Texans, 
happy  in  their  work,  and  astonishingly 
alert  to  the  identities  of  the  passing  parade 
i  >t  paying  guests.  Last  October  one  traveler 
checked  into  the  Mansion  for  a  single 
night  and  was  politely  shown  to  his  room 
by  one  of  the  concierges,  who  gently 
demurred  when  he  offered  her  a  tip.  Three 
months  later  he  checked  in  again,  this 
time  with  a  different  concierge,  and  hap- 
pened to  come  across  the  first  one  in  the 
lobby.  "Why,  hello,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"It's  nice  to  have  you  back  with  us,  Mr. 
,"  and  added  his  name. 

"I  particularly  wanted  to  maintain  the 
Texas  friendliness,"  Caroline  Schoellkopf 
says  of  the  Mansion.  "I  particularly  did  not 
want  the  staff  talking  down  to  people,  like 
in  a  lot  of  hotels. " 

She  has  strong  feelings,  too,  going  back 
to  her  childhood,  about  the  menus  in  her 
restaurants.  When  she  was  ten  years  old 
her  mother  took  her  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  and  the  menus  on  the  train 
were  in  French.  "I  thought  it  was  terrible, " 
she  says  in  her  Dallas  drawl.  "It  wasn't  that 
I  couldn't  understand  them — I'd  had  a 
governess  who  was  French — but  I  didn't 
think  it  was  right."  She  still  doesn't  think 
foreign-language  menus  are  right,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  Mansion,  you  wouldn't 
order  volaille  au  panache  de  legumes  grilles, 
but  grilled  chicken  and  vegetables. 

Left:  The  bosky  courtyard  of  the  new  addition 
5  at  the  Be/-Air,  a  motel  gone  to  heaven. 


The  Bel- Air:  above,  living  room  of  a  suite, 
with  mandatory  champagne;  below,  the  bar. 


Below:  A  bedroom  at  the  Bel-Air,  replete 
with  little  comforts — o.j.  and  flowers. 


FORTY  FIVE  MEASURES  OF  A  FINE  HOTEL 


Goodies  to  assuage  night  hunger. 

1 .  Fruit  and  fresh  flowers  in  the  room. 

2.  Art  of  reasonable  caliber. 

3.  Telephones  bedside,  by  the  couch  or 
desk,  and  in  the  bathroom. 

4.  Remote-control  television  sets. 

5.  Acoustical  isolation.  If  the  partition 
is  dry-wall  (plasterboard),  at  least 
one  extra  thickness  should  be  used. 
No  rooms  by  elevators. 

6.  Carpeting  wall  to  wall  (except  in  the 
tropics)  for  soundproofing. 

7.  Big,  shaggy,  thirsty  towels. 

8.  Enormous  beds  with  three  sheets. 
Bedboards  on  request. 

9.  Turn-down  every  evening,  with  an 
excellent  chocolate,  and  perhaps  a 
demi  of  brandy. 

10.  Refrigerator. 

1 1.  Wet  bar,  with  soda,  selt:er,  and  so 
on;  gift  bottle  of  decent  wine. 

12.  Windows  that  open. 

1  3.   Two  visits  from  maid  service  daily. 

14.  Slippers  for  him  and/or  her. 

15.  A  safe,  or  lockK     ,  in  a  closet. 

16.  Hi-fi  equipment. 

17.  Fast   laundry  sen  !   an   hour 
maximum  tor  dry  ci 

18.  Round-the-clock  rooi,  e  with 
pantries  on  all  floors. 

19.  Overnight  shoeshine. 

20.  Local  and  national  newspt. 
the  door  in  the  morning. 

21.  Shampoo,  skin  oil,   bubble  ba 
toothbrush,  razor,  and  shaving  foan 
in  bathroom;  superior  soap. 


22.  Emergency  sewing  kits,  and  shoe 
cloth  for  a  final  burnish. 

23.  Phone  operator  who  knows  your 
name  and  will  screen  calls. 

24.  Freshly  squeezed  orange  juice. 

25.  An  accurate  bathroom  scale. 

26.  A  swimming  pool  easily  available. 

27.  Well-cut  terrycloth  robes. 

28.  An  efficient  concierge  who  guides 
you  to  your  room  on  arrival. 

29.  Large,  deep  bathtub  with  safety  grips 
and  whirlpool. 

30.  Umbrella. 

3 1 .  Messages  delivered  to  room. 

32.  A  restaurant  equal  to  the  city's  best, 
with  some  tables  tor  hotel  patrons. 

33.  Unpacking  and  packing  services. 

34.  Accurate  and  cheerful  wake-up  ser- 
vice, with  follow-up  calls. 

35.  Current  magazines  in  room. 

36.  No  convention  trade. 

37.  Extra  pillows  of  varying  softness. 

38.  Removable  and  sturdy  hangers. 

39.  Rapid  valet  parking. 

40.  Staff  ratio  of  1.5  employees  per 
gi.est,  or  better. 

41.  Secretarial  service  on  premises. 

42.  Baby-sitting  service. 

43.  Extra  copy  of  hotel  bill  in  the  mail 
after  checking  out. 

44-  Sprinkler  system  whether  or  not  re- 
quired by  building  code. 

45.  And,  most  of  all,  good  cheer,  with- 
out a  lot  of  chatter,  from  a  self- 
respecting,  nontawning  staff. 

Room  service:  breakfast  and  the  WSJ. 


Mrs.  Schoellkopf  has  herself  been  a  seri- 
ous cook  all  her  life,  and  at  the  heart  of 
each  o\  her  hotels  lies  a  grand  kitchen.  At 
the  Mansion,  Dean  Fearing,  the  Ken- 
tucky-born executive  chef,  serves  what  are 
generally  rated  to  be  the  best  meals  in  Dal- 
las, and  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Each  month  $40,000  worth  of 
fresh  fish  is  flown  in.  Another  specialty  is 
game  birds.  Dean  has  devised  some  imagi- 
native mixtures  of  southern  and  southwes- 
tern cuisines — south  Texas  free-range 
chicken  with  red  and  green  tomato  salsa; 
pan-fried  Louisiana  crab  cakes  with  a  sauce 
of  oysters,  chilies,  and  smoked  peppers. 
Reportedly,  while  he  works,  Mrs.  Schoell- 
kopt  sometimes  sits  knitting  in  the  kitchen 
(she  has  ten  grandchildren) ,  observing  the 
cooking  and  asking  questions. 

There  have  been  some  bumps  along 
the  Rosewood  trail,  most  notably 
in  Houston.  The  Remington 
opened  just  as  the  economy  of  that 
city  gave  way  to  falling  oil  prices  and  the 
disappearing  Mexican  peso.  Ever  since, 
thousands  of  Houston  hotel  rooms  have 
languished.  Although  higher-priced,  the 
Remington  has  done  a  little  better  than 
most  of  the  others,  but  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal estimated  that  in  1983  alone  it  ran  $7 
million  to  $9  million  into  the  red. 

The  Mansion  and  the  Bel-Air  are  pros- 
pering, however,  so  Rosewood  forges  on- 
ward. Its  newest  hotel,  the  Crescent 
Court,  opened  in  Dallas  last  December. 
Part  of  a  $250  million  Rosewood  shop- 
ping-and-office  complex,  it  was  designed 
by  Philip  Johnson  and  constructed  above 
an  underground  parking  cavern  for  4,400 
cars — the  biggest  hole  ever  dug  in  Dallas. 
Another  little  Rosewood  hotel  will  begin 
construction  soon  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  a  site  at  Thirtieth  Street  beside  the 
Potomac  River.  In  Hawaii  Mrs.  Schoell- 
kopf purchased  the  little  Hana-Maui  resort 
in  1984-  In  a  sense,  the  Hana-Maui  is  the 
ultimate  in  the  hotel  collection  so  far,  an 
epitome  of  what  Mrs.  Schoellkopf  is 
about.  The  Hana  is  small,  with  just  eighty- 
five  accommodations  in  single-story  bun- 
galows interwoven  with  gardens.  It  is 
secluded,  with  nature  all  around.  The  site 
of  the  hotel  itself  is  23. 2  acres,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  4,500-acre  ranch  (com- 
plete with  7,000  cattle)  that  Mrs.  Schoell- 
kopf also  purchased.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  Rosewood  will  have  spent  $16  mil- 
lion, replacing  some  older  cottages,  up- 
grading the  central  pavilion,  and  adding 
even  more  lushness  to  the  landscaping. 
The  interiors  will  be  by  a  Rosewood  favor- 
ite, James  Northcutt  of  Los  Angeles,  mas- 
ter of  the  brass-trimmed  bathroom. 
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Mrs.  Schoellkopf  smiles,  and  enjoys.  ( )f 
her  five  children  (all  of  them  "close  with 
each  other,"  she  says  thankfully),  three 
are  active  in  her  hotel  enterprise  today: 
Stephen,  aged  thirty  nine,  runs  the  family 
real  estate  operations,  including  the  ho 
tels;  Bunker,  thirty  six,  is  in  charge  of  the 
ranching  and  farming  interest,  and  there- 
fore is  involved  in  the  Maui  property;  and 
her  daughter  Laurie,  twenty-nine,  works 
m  the  corporate  end  .it  Rosewood.  This 
gives  the  family  "something  .ill  of  us  can 
i. ilk  about  together — a  common  business 
to  disc  uss 

With  her  emergence  as  a  master  figure 
in  the  hotel  world,  Caroline  Schoellkopf 
has  c  hanged  in  some  ways,  in  others  nor  at 
all.  All  her  life  a  frugal  and  unassuming 
woman,  she  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been,  one  of  the  1  hints  who  hit  the  head 
lines.  She  drives  a  mere  Oidsmobile, 
usual h  does  her  own  hair,  has  no  cook  or 
live  in  help  ar  home,  and  prunes  the 
plantings  around  her  home  herself.  She 
doesn't  believe  in  pampering  herself. 

Is  it  not  a  little  paradoxical,  then,  that 
she  should  be  creating  such  superbly  syba- 
ritic establishments  as  the  Remington,  the 
Pel- Air,  the  Mansion,  and  the  Hana- 
Maui?  Yes,  that  may  be  true,  she  con- 
cedes, but  then  she  adds  firmly,  "They  are 
filling  a  business  niche  that  was  empty. 
This  was  a  business  decision,  an  invest- 
ment tor  the  future."  She  also  fully  appre- 
ciates her  own,  special  advantage  in 
weathering  the  notorious  ups  and  downs  of 
the  hotel  business.  "1  always  say  if  you 
do  1't  look  at  the  bottom  line,  you  won't  be 
in  business  for  very  long,"  she  once 
remarked,  "but  1  do  think  we  are  fortunate 
that  we  are  building  for  the  long  haul  and 
have  staying  power.  Not  everyone  does. 
We  are  able  to  do  things  of  quality.  We 
don't  have  to  watch  the  penny  today,  be- 
cause we  know  there  is  going  to  he  a  dollar 
tomorrow." 

Part  of  her  role  at  Rosewood,  as  she  sees 
it,  is  to  act  as  watchdog,  and  she  frequently 
visits  one  or  another  of  her  hotels,  notic- 
ing all  kinds  of  details  and  sending  back 
crisp,  handwritten  observations  to  Zim- 
mer.  For  instance,  when  she  didn't  like  the 
peach  moire  used  in  a  suite  where  she  was 
staying,  she  wrote  him  a  note  requesting  a 
policy  on  upholstery.  She  sends  him  at 
least  twenty-five  such  notes  each  week. 

As  a  frequent  guest  in  her  own  hotels, 
Caroline  Schoellkopf,  who  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  self-indulgence,  must  perforce  in- 
dulge herself  a  little.  Put  this  is  a  situation 
she  seems  to  accept  with  equanimity,  and 
maybe  she  even  welcomes  it.  "For  the  first 
time,"  she  drawls,  "do  you  know,  1  have 
an  excuse  to  live  luxuriously."  □ 
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At  the  Bel-Air.  Ric  Nazarenus,  of  the  Zen  Floral  Design  Studio,  will  provide  flowers  at  all 
hours.  Swans  are  much  in  evidence — as  symbols  and  as  a  fecund  reality. 


LET  THEM  EAT 
BREAD 

FOR  THE  POILANES,  BAKING  IS  A  SPIRITUAL  ACT 


BY  BARNABY  CONRAD  III 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOSE  AZEL 


During  the  4,000  years  it  has  been  our  staff  of  life,  bread  has  been 
taxed,  surveyed,  controlled,  fought  over,  and  finally  reduced  to 
an  unappetizing,  unwholesome,  and  depressing  conformity. 

This  is  not  so  in  France — not  yet,  anyway — though  some  30 
percent  of  the  bread  eaten  there  is  mass-produced  today;  the  rest 
comes  from  small  bakers.  Since  the  famous  baguette  has  a  life  of 
about  five  hours,  it  has  to  be  made  twice  daily,  even  hourly.  This 
best-known  of  French  breads  is  far  from  being  the  only  kind,  how- 
ex  er.  There  are  dozens  upon  dozens  of  varieties,  with  shapes  and 
tastes  peculiar  to  each  region — flat  bread,  round  bread,  twisted 
bread,  bread  in  the  shape  of  a  hand  or  a  hat. 

The  long  lines  that  form  every  evening  outside  a  boulangerie  at 
number  8  Rue  Cherche-Midi,  on  the  Left  Bank,  suggest  that  the 
best  bread  in  Paris  is  made  by  Lionel  Poilane,  a  second-generation 
baker  whose  heavy  round  loaves  dusted  with  flour  are  served  in 

Poildne's  bakery  at  8  Rue  Cher che -Midi,  on  Pans's  Left  Bank. 


the  city's  most  discerning  restaurants  and  homes.  In  the  old  days, 
dark  bread  was  for  the  poor,  white  for  the  rich.  Today  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  Poilane's  rough  brown  bread  is  made  of  only  these 
ingredients:  coarse,  stone-ground  whole-wheat  flour;  water;  sea 
salt;  and  levain,  the  leavening  agent.  The  dough  is  carefully  fer- 
mented, kneaded  by  two  mechanical  arms  driven  by  an  electric 
motor — the  only  machinery  used — and  baked  in  shifts  that  begin 
at  dawn.  When  the  loaves  have  risen  in  their  wool-lined  baskets 
(in  which  Poilane  deliberately  allows  bacterial  cultures  to  form), 
bare-chested  bakers  shove  them  into  a  wood-burning  oven  in  the 
twelfth-century  dungeon  underneath  the  shop. 

Little  has  changed  since  1932,  when  Pien-e  Poilane,  a  young 
baker  from  Normandy,  first  began  baking  the  dark  country  bread 
that  has  become  this  shop's  specialty,  though  today  the  operation 
has  expanded.  It  is  run  by  Pierre's  forty-year-old  son  Lionel,  who 
is  largely  responsible  for  what  has  come  to  be  called  le  phenomene 
Poilane.  With  another  bakery  at  49  Boulevard  de  Grenelle  and  a 
new,  twenty-four-oven  facility  outside  Paris,  Poilane  is  producing 
between  10,000  and  15,000  loaves  a  day.  Over  400  restaurants  in 
Pans  serve  the  bread — not  only  solid  little  bistros  but  places  like 
Laurent,  Au  Trou  Gascon,  Faugeron,  and  Archestrate  (with 
three  Michelin  stars).  It  has  bolstered  presidential  meals  at  the 
Elysee  Palace.  Catherine  Deneuve  and  Pierre  Cardin  order  spe- 
cially decorated  loaves  for  their  parties.  It  used  to  be  flown  regu- 
larly to  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia,  is  sometimes  ordered  by  King 
Hussein,  has  been  studied  by  Chinese  gastronomes,  and  is  sold  at 
New  York's  Bloomingdale's  (at  $14,  for  a  one-pound  loaf,  or 
$16.50,  tor  a  two-pound  loaf).  Paul  Bocuse  thought  enough  of  the 

Above:  Framed  en  croute,  the  Poildnes,  pere  et  tils.  Right:  Reguh.tr 
customers  stock  up  on  their  favorite  dark  country  bread. 
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bread  to  take  the  younger  Poilane  to  Japan  on  a 
recent  gastronomic  junket.  Both  Poilanes  have 
received  culinary  awards  galore.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  all  this  is  that  Poilane's  bread  is  not  some  sort  of 
baked  caviar  but  the  traditional  peasant  bread  of  France,  a  staple 
ot  the  national  diet  that  largely  went  out  of  fashion  when  white 
bread  became  readily  available  to  the  masses  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  bakery,  it  costs  the  equivalent  of  about  three 
dollars  for  a  four-and-a-halt-pound  loaf. 

His  bread's  enormous  success  is  due  not  simply  to  Poilane  fils's 
marketing  acumen  but  to  his  overwhelming  commitment.  "If 
you're  talking  about  bread,  you're  talking  about  my  life,"  says 
Lionel  Poilane,  sitting  in  his  tiny  modern  office  at  the  back  of  the 
Cherche-Midi  bakery.  His  tone  implies  that  baking  was  first  a 
personal  calling,  second  a  family  business.  He  is  a  small,  lively 
man  with  longish  hair,  dressed  in  an  elegant  gray  linen  shop  coat, 
fastidious  collar,  and  slim  tie.  There  is  something  of  the  aesthete 
about  him,  but  also  an  earnestness.  "I  still  remember  the  first  loaf 
of  bread  I  ever  baked  in  my  father's  oven.  At  ten  years  old,  I  knew 

Down  in  the  hot  cav<%  a  baker  shapes  a  loaf  of  kneaded  dough  before 
putting  it  aside  to  rise.  In  the  basket,  newly  baked  loaves. 


1  would  become  a  baker,  and  at  fourteen  I 
apprenticed  tor  three  years  to  learn  the  metier." 
~~  Separated  from  his  schoolmates  by  his  early 
employment,  Poilane  taught  himself  Russian,  studied  archaeolo- 
gy, and  became  a  passionate  student  of  the  history  of  bread. 

In  the  course  of  his  zealous  investigations  of  the  biology,  eth- 
nography, gastronomy,  and  social  history  of  bread,  he  has  accu- 
mulated the  largest  library  in  Paris  devoted  to  the  subject.  He  is 
fascinated  by  the  way  bread  has  touched  every  aspect  of  human 
life,  from  the  sacred — the  eucharistic  host  is  always  made  of 
unleavened  bread,  "pure"  like  Christ,  whose  body  it  becomes — to 
the  profane — a  small-town  baker  was  chastised  by  a  local  tribunal 
a  few  years  ago  for  displaying  a  plainly  phallic  loaf  in  his  window. 
"They  didn't  realize,"  says  Poilane,  "that  he  was  merely  carrying 
on  an  age-old  tradition."  Indeed,  the  relationship  between  bread 
and  procreation  runs  through  its  lore  and  language.  Poilane 
speaks  of  how  the  virgin  dough  is  "inseminated"  with  the  levain. 

Besides  books,  Poilane  is  an  avid  collector  of  bread-related 
paraphernalia,  from  breadbaskets  and  grilling  devices  to  memen- 
tos ot  a  trip  to  China — delicate  Chinese  breads  preserved  in  plas- 
tic. His  book  on  bread,  Guide  de  I'Airuiteur  de  Pain,  published  by 
Robert  Laftont  in  1981,  still  sells  steadily.  It  is  replete  with  reci- 
pes, history,  and  fascinating  illustrations. 

"Baking  is  a  spiritual  thing  for  me,  not  just  a  business,"  he  says 
as  he  leads  a  visitor  down  to  the  oven  in  the  cellar,  its  vaulted 
ceiling  blackened  by  thousands  of  bakings.  It  is  like  a  scene  from  a 
Daumier  print.  A  floury  baker  clad  only  in  shorts,  sandals,  and 
cap  deftly  shoves  two-kilo  lumps  of  dough  onto  a  long-handled 
paddle  and  into  the  oven's  maw.  Poilane  reaches  into  a  vat  of 
fermenting  dough  and  sniffs  a  gob.  "You  rely  on  instinct  to  know 
how  the  weather,  for  instance,  will  affect  the  rising  of  the  dough. 
It's  a  living  substance.  I  make  the  same  bread  my  father  did,  but  I 
don't  live  in  the  past.  I  marvel  at  the  technology  of  our  age — I  fly 
helicopters  for  sport — but  I  know  its  limits  when  it  comes  to 
bread.  Human  beings  make  better  bread  than  machines  do." 

The  secret  of  making  good  bread,  he  declares,  is  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  "Man  communicates  something  to  the  material  he 
touches,  both  biochemically  and  spiritually.  You  know,  they've 
done  tests  on  objects  and  living  things  to  record  their  bioelectri- 
cal  impulses.7  They  got  completely  different  results  when  they 
tested  a  loaf  of  bread  baked  by  the  hands  of  a  loving  housewife  and 
a  loaf  made  with  the  same  ingredients,  but  by  machines.  I  explain 
this  to  the  bakers  who  work  tor  me,  and  they  respond.  More  than 
ever,  I  think,  modern  man  is  in  need  of  a  spiritual  dimension."  In 
a  world  swiftly  losing  sight  of  its  most  basic  requirements,  good 
bread  is  needed  as  never  before.  "Unfortunately,  even  many  of 
the  bakers  who  work  with  their  hands  turn  out  bad  bread — about 
nine  out  often  baguettes  are  inedible.  To  me,  these  incompetents 
are  like  bad  alchemists:  they  turn  gold  into  lead." 

To  handle  the  growing  demand  for  his  bread,  Poilane  and  his 
wife,  Irena  Ibu,  a  Polish-American  architect,  created  a  new  bak- 
ing facility  twenty  minutes  outside  Paris,  at  Bievre.  The  circular 
building  is  modern,  but  the  twenty-four  ovens  that  radiate  from  a 
central  axis  are  all  faithful  copies  of  the  wood-burning  oven  at  8 
Rue  Cherche-Midi.  The  thirty-odd  bakers  who  work  in  shifts 
around  the  clock  are  skilled  traditionalists.  There  are  no  con- 
veyor  belts,  no  plastic.  The  loaves  are  wrapped  by  hand  in  paper 
bags  bearing  a  poem  written  by  Maurice  Fombeure,  a  friend  oi 
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The  dough  rises  twice  in  baskets  lined  with  wool  before  bemg  turned  out  onto  a  long-handled  paddle  and  shoved  into  the  fierce  oven. 


Poilane  pere,  who,  though  trail,  comes  to  the  bakery  every  day. 

Bread,  Poilane  tells  us,  has  always  been  a  barometer  of  the 
social  and  political  fabric.  It  was  a  bread  crisis,  symbolized  by 
Marie  Antoinette's  airy  remark  ("Let  them  eat  cake"),  that  pre- 
cipitated the  French  Revolution.  It  was  a  time  when  bakers  were 
as  unpopular  as  the  nobility,  for  bread  cost  almost  half  a  worker's 
wages.  Today  its  cost  represents  only  1  percent,  and  far  less  is 
eaten.  Frenchmen  consumed  370  grams  of  bread  a  day  in  1938 — 
nearly  a  pound — while  today  they  eat  only  180  grams. 

During  the  German  occupation  in  World  War  II,  the  French 
were  forced  to  eat  black  or  gray  bread — traditionally  peasant  fare. 
"After  the  war  ended,  white  bread  symbolized  liberty.  The  other 
bakers  were  annoyed  that  my  father  continued  making  dark 
bread.  There  was  even  talk  of  forbidding  such  bread!  All  he 
was  doing  was  continuing  a  tradition.  I  admire  him  for  his  stub- 
born wisdom.  One  mustn't  be  trapped  by  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can't  live  intelligently,  humanly,  without  an  under- 
standing of  it." 

For  people  accustomed  to  white  bread,  Poilane's  heavy  loaves 
may  at  first  prove  rough  on  the  jaws.  It  is  a  hearty  bread,  not  for 
the  dainty  feeder.  Two  slabs  toasted  and  but- 
tered for  breakfast  will  fuel  you  until  lunch. 
Though  some  favor  it  with  robust  meals  like 
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roast  lamb  or  rabbit  stew,  Poilane  insists  it  is  adaptable,  even  to 
the  most  delicate  preparations  of  sole  and  veal.  It  goes  with  all 
cheeses.  Besides  his  big  miche,  Poilane  makes  raisin  bread,  nut 
bread,  a  brioche,  a  seedless  rye,  and  a  superb  apple  tart. 

Today  the  walls  of  Poilane's  shop  are  hung  thick  with  paintings 
honoring  his  famous  round  loaves.  The  collection  was  started 
after  the  war  when  Poilane's  father  accepted  a  canvas  in  exchange 
for  bread  from  a  hungry  painter.  Word  of  his  generosity  spread. 

Lionel  has  a  more  cosmopolitan,  even  surreal,  view  of  art  and 
the  world  than  his  father  does.  One  of  his  bread  sculptures  (an 
edible  bird  cage)  was  exhibited  in  a  Spanish  museum,  while  a 
gigantic  loaf  (of  fiberglass)  was  an  Oldenburg-ish  work  symboliz- 
ing how  much  bread  the  average  Frenchman  consumes  in  a  life- 
time ("I  would  have  made  it  out  of  real  bread  dough,  but  it 
wouldn't  fit  in  the  oven").  His  most  bizarre  commission  came, 
inevitably,  from  Salvador  Dali,  who  asked  for  a  set  of  bedroom 
furniture,  life-size,  including  a  four-poster  bed.  Dali  explained 
that  "in  our  apocalyptic  age  it  might  prove  to  be  a  good  food 
investment  in  case  of  disaster."  When  Poilane  remained  skepti- 
cal, he  added,  "It's  the  only  way  1  have  of  knowing  if  I  have  mice 
in  my  house."  □ 


Barnaby  Conrad  is  a  writer  who  lives  in  Paris. 
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THE  DARING  AND  INVENTIVE  SCULPTURES  OF  NANCY  GRAVES 


BY  ELIZABETH  FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GI ANFRANCO  GORGONI 


Seeing  an  exhibition  of  Nancy  Graves's  sculpture  for  the 
first  time,  the  viewer  may  think  he  has  suddenly  wandered 
into  the  depths  of  an  illuminated  kelp  forest.  Here  is  a 
world  where  the  laws  of  gravity  no  longer  hold;  where  gorgeous, 
chromatic  forms  branch  out,  float,  and  spiral  into  the  seemingly 
weightless  postures  of  dancelike  motion.  Here,  too,  is  a  range  of 
curious  and  delicate  objects  that  would  have  driven  the  late  poet 
Marianne  Moore  mad  with  joy:  fern  fiddleheads,  squid  and  cray- 
fish, palmetto  and  monstera  leaves,  pods  and  gourds,  as  well  as 
pleated  lampshades,  bubble  wrap,  Chinese  scissors,  even  sound- 
proofing material  and  Styrofoam  packing  pellets.  At  once  ab- 
stract and  representational,  heedlessly  extravagant  and  shrewdly 
calculated,  these  objects  engender  combinations  so  fresh  in  their 
creative  opulence  that  the  viewer  could  swear  he  is  looking  at  a 
new  version  of  nature. 

Critics  have  been  generous  with  their  praise.  Perhaps  Time 
magazine's  Robert  Hughes  put  it  best  when  he  wrote  of  a  Graves 
show  in  spring  1984,  "Her  images  of  the  life  that  lies  beyond  our 
own  bodies  have  acquired  a  swarming,  teetering  richness,  a  lyri- 
cism of  impulse  and  a  sharp  oddity  of  tone  that  look  and  feel  like 
no  one  else's."  As  for  other  forms  of  recognition,  collectors  are 
flocking  to  M.  Knoedler  &.  Co. ,  Graves's  dealer.  Ann  Freedman, 
director  of  contemporary  art  at  the  gallery,  confirms  "a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm"  for  the  sculptures,  wh;:h  sell  for  $75,000  and  up 
for  the  large-scale  pieces.  The  reason  for  this  great  popularity  is, 
clearly,  that  Nancy  Graves  has  for  almost  twenty  years  been  pro- 


ducing some  of  the  most  daring  and  original  work  of  our  time. 

Nancy  Graves  is  a  tall,  slender  woman  of  forty-five,  who  wears 
her  strawberry  blond  hair  in  an  elegant  twist  high  on  the  side  of 
her  head.  She  moves  and  speaks  with  quiet  authority.  Her  clear, 
fine,  somewhat  angular  features  and  her  brisk,  inquisitive  ga:e 
give  the  impression  of  great  inner  certainty  and  enormous  pur- 
pose. Quick  yet  deliberate,  focused,  and  intense,  she  projects 
inexhaustible  physical  and  intellectual  energy. 

Since  childhood,  Graves  has  always  seen  things  her  own  way. 
Growing  up  in  Pittsrield,  Massachusetts,  she  spent  many  hours  in 
the  Berkshire  Museum,  which  houses  both  scientific  displays  and 
works  of  art.  To  her,  there  was  no  basic  difference  between  a 
dinosaur  skeleton  and  a  piece  of  baroque  sculpture;  both  were 
marvels  of  structure  and  complexity.  After  earning  a  B.  A.  atVas- 
sar  and  an  M.F.A.  at  Yale,  in  1964,  she  went  to  Europe.  In  Paris 
she  studied  the  paintings  of  Matisse  and  Indian  miniatures  and 
filled  sketchbooks  with  drawings  of  Brancusi  sculptures,  but  it  was 
in  Florence,  in  1966,  that  she  encountered  her  real  artistic  desti- 
ny. There  she  came  across  wax  casts  by  Susini,  an  eighteenth- 
century  anatomist  who  created  models  of  human  beings  and  ani- 
mals. Suddenly  she  envisioned  a  body  of  work  that  would  be  hers 
to  the  core — one  that  could  not  have  been  more  unfashionable  in 
the  midsixties.  At  a  time  when  minimalist  abstraction  held  the 
day,  Graves  made  her  first  series  of  camel  sculptures  out  of  wood, 
steel,  burlap,  polyurethane,  skin,  wax,  and  oil.  She  was  as  deter- 
mined to  "know"  camels  as  Thoreau  had  been  to  "know"  beans; 


Nancy  Graves's  brilliant  patinas  give  a  new  look  to  bronze  sculpture.  At  the  Tallix  Foundry,  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  the  artist  uses  a  blow- 
torch to  achieve  a  polychromatic  finish  for  her  1 982  u'ork  Bilanx,  one  <>/  the  pieces  in  which  she  combined  sand-casting  with  direct  casting. 
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Graves  revels  m  the  witty  union  of  natural  and  man-made  objects  in  Span  Link  Cross  (1985),  left,  and  in  Bel-Smelt  (1984),  right. 


and  the  realistic  creatures  she  produced  were  neither  representa- 
tional objects  nor  taxidermic  duplicates  hut  meditations,  ahstract 
in  essence  it  not  in  appearance,  on  the  structure  and  anatomy  of 
camels.  The  art  world  was  not  quite  sure  what  to  make  of  them, 
but  attention  and  museum  shows  came  fast. 

In  1 976,  after  a  long  period  of  painting  and  filmmaking,  Graves 
was  commissioned  by  the  Ludwig  Museum  of  Cologne,  Germany, 
to  create  a  permanent  version  of  one  of  her  fossil  pieces.  At  the 
Tallix  Foundry,  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  she  learned  the  "lost 
wax"  process  of  bronze  casting  and  by  1978  was  making  bronze 
sculpture  based  on  elements  in  her  earlier  "bone"  pieces.  When 
she  transferred  drawings  of  archaeological  sites,  bathymetric 
charts,  and  various  artifacts  into  three-dimensional  cast  forms, 
the  results,  like  Archaeologue  ( 1979),  with  their  quirky  combina- 
tions of  forms  and  brilliant  pati- 
nas, clearly  announced  Graves's 
discovery  of  a  new  sculptural  id- 
iom, one  that  was,  moreover,  ab- 
solutely sui  generis.  After  a  cat 
destroyed  a  favorite  plant,  she 
experimented  with  the  leaves  she 
salvaged  and  observed  that  natu- 
ral objects  could  be  "preserved" 
through  direct  casting.  Working 
closely  with  the  director  of  Tal- 
lix, Richard  Polich,  and  his  crew 
of  skilled  foundrymen,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
bronze  and  casting. 

Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  was  cast  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Mycenaeans,  Etruscans, 
and  Chinese — not  to  mention 
the  Greeks.  During  the  Renais- 
sance, bronze  casting  flourished 
as  never  before  and  continued 


Landscape  (1983),  created  with  molten  bronze  spillovers 


without  interruption  until  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Modern- 
ist hostility  to  the  Academy  and  the  Salon  then  forced  bronze  into 
eclipse.  To  most  artists,  steel  and  iron  seemed  better  able  to  cap- 
ture the  industrial,  urban  ethos  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Currently,  bronze  has  been  undergoing  a  major  revival,  in 
part  because  its  associations  with  academic  stolidity 
inspire  a  high-spirited  irreverence,  but  no  one  uses  the 
material  the  way  Nancy  Graves  does.  As  her  dealer  puts  it,  "Col- 
lectors have  an  obvious  response  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
work,  but  beyond  that  there  is  a  respect  for  the  process — the  effort 
and  the  energy  that  go  into  the  making  of  the  sculpture.  'How 
does  she  do  iti"  they  ask.  This  is  something  really  special  to  Nan- 
cy's work  that  they  respond  to  and  admire." 

Bronze  casting  is  an  extremely 
complex  process.  Briefly,  in  the 
traditional  lost-wax  technique,  a 
wax  model  is  encased  in  a  ceram- 
ic shell.  When  the  shell  is  fired, 
the  wax  melts  and  molten  bronze 
is  poured  through  attached  ducts. 
The  cooled  shell  is  broken,  the 
ducts  removed,  and  the  bronze 
cast  chased  and  patinated.  In  di- 
-  rect  casting,  which  Graves  fa- 
vors, there  is  no  wax  model,  only 
an  original  form,  such  as  a  bean 
pi  id  or  a  lotus  leaf,  and  this  is  also 
encased  in  a  ceramic  shell.  When 
the  shell  is  fired,  the  original  is 
burned  away  and  the  bronze  is 
poured  in,  to  produce  a  bronze 
duplicate.  As  in  the  lost- wax  pro- 
cess, the  shell  is  removed  and  the 
bronze  ducts,  or  "gates,"  taken 
off,  although  Graves  occasional- 
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Direct  casting:  an  object  like  a  pod  is  encased  in  a 


mold  (left) 


ly  leaves  them  on    to  acknowledge  the  casting  process. "  She  then 
assembles  the  sculpture  from  any  number  of  cast  parts,  drawing 
from  an  ever-shifting  inventory  of  about  a  thousand  shapes 
whose  welding  and  patination  she  oversees  at  the  foundry  itself 
Graves  c  aims  she  has  a  limited  knowledge  in  the  beginning  "as  to 
what  wdl  happen.  s 

Each  work  is  unique.  Graves  does  not  make  sculpture  in 
series,  nor  does  she  work  from  drawings,  although  she  may 
start  out  with  a  rough  idea  of  what  she  wants.  Instead  she 
trusts  ,n  the  unexpected  and  relies  on  accident,  spontaneity  '  and 
intuition.  She  wants,  she  has  said,  to  "break  down  prejudices  ,s  to 
what  bronze  is. "  One  prejudice  is  that  bronze  signifies  finish  rath- 
er  than  process.  Another  is  that  it  is  limited  to  a  range  of  dullish 
neutral  tones.  A  third  is  that  it  is  heavy. 

"Openness  and  lightness  are  two  aspects  of  the  work  I  do  md 
1  m  constantly  trymg  to  realize  the  visually  impossible."  she  says 
about  the  seeming  weightlessness  of  many  of  her  pieces.  CantOele 
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When  fired,  the  object  is  burned 


.nun.  hron: 


i  poured  into  the  space  left  in  tl 


(1^3),  tor  instance,  an  upcurving spine  whose  elements  include 
cast  soundproofing  material,  ferns,  lotus  leaves,  and  bubble  wrap 
rests  on  a  base  of  raffia  fans  and  monstera-leaf  stems  so  apparent^ 
rag.  e  that  ,t  ,s  a  wonder  the  spreading  forms  at  the  top'do  no 
opple  the  sculpture  over.  As  for  the  traditional  bronze  surfaces 
u-y  have  gone.  Graves's  acid  patinas,  applied  with  the  help  of  a 
blowtorch     include  a  rich  range  of  chromatic  hues.    Pinks 
oranges,  violets,  yellows,  reds,  blues-somet.mes  dusky,  some 

oZlil  7  and  thfbing  al  tHe  C0l°r  'n  P^-prlS  t 
pain  tings-seem  actually  sta.ned  ,nto  the  bronze  skin.  Every  con- 
notation of  bronze's  metallic  origins  disappears. 

Graves  s  achievement  can  best  be  appreciated  in  the  context  of 
omemporary  sculpture.  Two  winters  ago,  tor  instance,  she  wa 

tr;  u\rhibmm calied "Six in Br°n--- on 

at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  last  year,  it  featured  works  by 
Graves  Anthony  Care,  Sandro  Chia,  Bryan  Hunt,  George 
Sega  and  Isaac  W.tkin.  As  the  NeW  York  Times  critic  Michael 
Brenson  pointed  out,  the  two  stars  of  the  show  were  Anthony 
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uhich  is  then  removed,  leaving  a  bronze  duplicate.  Graves  now  assembles  a  scidpture  from  the  cast  parts  (above). 


Caro  and  Nancy  Graves.  They  both  require  their  sculpture  to 
stand  fully  revealed,  in  skeletal  nakedness.  It  must  he  seen  from 
all  sides,  negotiate  passages  of  great  inventiveness  and  complex- 
ity, and  establish  offbeat  relationships  to  the  floor  or  base  and 
surrounding  space.  Between  them,  Graves  and  Caro  map  out  the 
extreme  limits  of  contemporary  abstract  sculpture.  Both  spin  off 
from  David  Smith,  but  while  Caro  augments  and  modifies 
Smith's  cubist  and  "formalist"  side,  Graves  follows  the  organic 
Smith  in  working  with  shapes  that  are  allusive  in  nature. 

Graves's  sculptures  unabashedly  incorporate  natural  forms — 
perfect  rows  of  baby  corn,  say,  or  tiny  crayfish  claws.  While  it  is 
tun  to  see  those  references,  the  deeper  pleasure  lies  in  seeing  how 
they  function  abstractly.  Graves  has  always  been  impatient  with 
the  separation  of  abstract  and  representational  art,  a  distinction 
she  dissolves  in  her  own  work.  An  early  shamanistic  piece,  Vari- 
ability  arui  Repetition  of  Variable  Forms  (1971),  featured  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art's  historic  1984-85  exhibition  "  'Primi- 
tivism'  in  20th  Century  Art,"  works  simultaneously  as  a  grouping 


of  spectral  anthropomorphic  forms  and  what  Graves  likens  to  a 
"three-dimensional  Pollock. " 

Again,  like  Pollock,  she  has  moved  recently  toward  an  aggres- 
sively abstract  use  of  materials  and  techniques.  She  has  learned  to 
direct-cast  forms  in  sand  molds,  and  she  now  draws  in  sand  with 
high-speed  drills  and  a  variety  of  bits.  She  has  begun  to  incorpo- 
rate bronze  spills  taken  from  the  foundry  floor  into  her  sculpture, 
as  in  Landscape  (1983),  and  to  paint  bronze  pieces  with  drips  and 
splatters  of  enamel.  When  the  bronze  is  fired  tor  enameling,  the 
metal  forms  of  varying  thicknesses  heat  up  at  different  rates, 
creating  diverse  flows  in  the  enamel  and  producing  virtually 
unlimited  effects  of  bonding,  fusion,  and  encrustation.  Here 
again  the  traditional  "respectability"  of  bronze  is  subverted,  and 
the  barriers  between  painting  and  sculpture  are  broken  down. 

This  crossover  between  the  two  arts  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced in  Graves's  current  work.  Sculptural  elements  project 
from  her  most  recent  paintings,  and  many  works,  such  as  Janus 
(1984),  are  in  effect  paintings  in  space.  In  large  outdoor  pieces, 
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like  Trambulate  (1985),  Graves  paints  with  polyurethane  paint, 
dripping  high-keyed,  dense,  viscous  color  in  lacy  streams  that 
once  again  reveal  her  kinship  with  Pollock's  "all  over"  painting. 
"1  want  it  all,"  she  says.  "My  work  is  about  permutation  on  all 
levels,  in  terms  of  process,  structure,  content,  and  technique." 
This  sense  of  inclusiveness,  the  reluctance  to  rule  out  possibilities 
in  advance,  places  Graves's  work  in  the  vanguard  of  "postmod- 
ernist" thinking.  It  is  also,  not  surprisingly,  what  is  most  problem- 
atic aboutit.  The  New  York  Times  critic  John  Russell,  longafanof 
Graves,  wrote  of  her  retrospective  in  1980  at  the  Albright-Knox 
Gallery,  in  Buffalo,  that  she  had  added  a  fund  of  new  images  to 
art,  stating,  however,  "The  science  still  looks  like  science,  and 
the  art  doesn't  quite  look  like  art."  One  might  respond  that  new 
aK — and  Graves's  art  is  genuinely  new — often  does  not  quite 
"look  like  art"  at  first,  and  at  every  point  in  her  career  Graves's 
work  has  taken  some  getting  used  to. 

In  general,  though,  critics  have  liked  Graves's  sculpture  better 
than  her  painting.  Roberta  Smith,  in  the  Village  Voice,  has  com- 
plained that  her  paintings  suffer  from  a  "complexity  which  is 
often  forced,  brittle  and  incomprehensible."  My  own  reservation 
about  them  is  that  at  times  the  graphic  elements,  which  often 
refer  to  mapping  codes,  do  not  get  adequately  translated  into  the 
physical,  material  presence  that 
adds  up  to  convincing  painting. 
Still,  as  the  Vogue  magazine  critic 
Barbara  Rose  points  out,  "Of  her 
generation,  since  the  Abstract 
Expressionists,  Nancy  has  been 
one  of  the  very  few  artists  who 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  painterly  painting 
and  psychologically  charged  im- 
agery. She  is  rare  in  her  capacity 
to  evolve  new  forms  and  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  in  a  context 
when  most  people  stop  growing. 
She  nas  developed  a  real  style  and 
not  just  a  trademark  image." 

When  it  comes  to  her  sculp- 
ture, a  few  critics  have  objected 
to  what  they  regard  as  a  certain 
decorative  tendency.    My  own 
eyes  tell  me,  though,  that  the 
decorative  is  not  one  of  her  vices. 
When  one  of  her  sculptures 
doesn't  work,  it  is  usually  because 
it  remains  too  literal:  the  fans 
look  too  much  like  fans,  the  sar- 
dines stay  sardines,    and  the 
whole  piece  seems  more  like  a 
contraption  than  a  creation.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  Graves 
rarely  gives  in  to  unneccessary 
flourishes.  Her  compositional  in- 
stincts are  keenly  economic, 
with  difficult  feats  of  equilibrium 
accomplished  through  sudden  vi- 
sual incident  and  lots  of  wit. 
"When    I    think   of  Nancy 
Graves,"  says  the  choreographer 
Trisha  Brown,  a  longtime  friend 
of  the  artist's,  "I  come  up  with  a 
series  of  action  verbs.  She's  as  fast 
light  and  luminous  as  she 


goes."  She  never  stops.  Two  or  three  times  a  week— more  often, 
when  she  is  preparing  for  a  show— she  is  up  at  six  in  the  morning 
to  take  the  seven-fifty  train  to  Peekskill.  She  puts  in  a  full  day  at 
the  foundry  and  gets  home  at  six  in  the  evening,  to  her  ten- 
thousand-square-foot  SoHo  loft.  Here  she  maintains  a  studio  for 
painting  and  a  kiln  for  firing  enameled  bron:e. 

In  a  light-filled  room  the  size  of  a  small  gallery,  the  visitor  can 
view  her  sculpture  before  it  is  sent  out  into  the  world.  Graves  lives 
alone  with  a  cat  named  Plato  and  a  profusion  of  cacti  and  succu- 
lents, two  small  David  Smith  sculptures,  her  own  1973  painting 
Mars  (based  on  photographs  taken  from  Manner  7  and  Manner  9) , 
and  a  multitude  of  other  treasures,  including  a  Calder  stabile  and 
two  South  American  feather  headdresses. 
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Painting  m  space:  Tarot,  from  a  1984  senes  of  sculptures 
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nyone  looking  at  the  body  of  her  work  would  assume 
Graves  was  a  one-woman  "Nova,"  for  she  has  found 
-sources  for  art  in  paleontology,  zoology,  geography,  eth- 
nography, archaeology,  oceanography,  space  exploration,  and 
travel.  In  the  fall  of  1984  she  went  to  China,  where  she  was  par- 
ticularly fascinated  by  what  she  calls  the  "post-Brancusi"  garden 
sculptures  in  Beijing's  Forbidden  City.  "The  emperor  was  consid- 
ered divine,"  she  remarks,  "and  the  same  imagery  that  exists  in 

temples  also  relates  to  everything 
surrounding  him,  such  as  garden 
pieces.  So  they  too  are  religious 
in  inspiration." 

Last  March  she  traveled  to 
Australia,    where  she  visited 
Ayers  Rock.  This  granite,  sand- 
stone, and  iron  monolith  is,  she 
says,  the  "best  direct  pour"  she 
has  ever  seen.  "For  the  aborigines 
the  rock  has  been  the  source  of 
the  dreams  from  which  they 
make  their  oral  history, "  she  con- 
tinues.   "There  are  paintings 
along  its  side,   pictograms  and 
petroglyphs  that  are  functional  as 
well  as  spiritual.  For  instance,  a 
circle  within  a  circle  is  an  indica- 
tion of  water  supply  in  the  area, 
and  the  direction  of  emu  tracks  in- 
dicates the  source  of  the  water." 
When  asked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  both  prehistoric  and  an- 
cient art  to  her  own  work,  Graves 
reflects  a  moment  and  then  an- 
swers,  "I  don't  think  about  it 
qualitatively.  I  think  what  I  can 
do  with  it.  The  Chinese  garden 
sculpture  is  a  study  in  assembly 
for  me.  The  pictograms,  on  the 
other  hand,  complement  various 
other  images  that  have  to  do  with 
mapping  and  are  part  of  my 
inventory  at  this  point." 

European  art  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  her,  and  on  her  frequent 
trips  to  Europe,  she  finds  refresh- 
ment and  renewal  in  the  Western 
tradition.  For  works  by  Titian, 
Velazquez,  and  Goya  she  haunts 
the  Prado;  at  the  Louvre,  it  is 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt.  For  gen- 
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At  base,  violin  making  is  an  exalted  branch  of  carpentry.  Comelissen  planes  a  pine  to  the  right  thickness  ( left)  and  glues  nbs. 


else  I  know."  Not  long  ago,  Arnold  Stein- 
hardt,  the  first  violinist  of  the  Guarneri 
Quartet,  was  asked  to  make  a  record  on 
which  some  compositions  required  a  viola. 
Steinhardt  was  offered  the  choice  of  a  rare 
Gaspard  de  Salo,  which  was,  he  says, 
"worth  a  fortune,"  and  a  Comelissen.  The 
de  Salo  had  "that  indefinite  something 
you  associate  with  rare  wine  that  has  heen 
allowed  to  age,"  hut  he  finally  chose  the 
Comelissen  because  he  liked  "its  robust- 
ness. "  After  the  playbacks  from  the  re- 
cording session,  Steinhardt  reported  that 
the  viola  sounded  "magnificent."  Indeed, 
he  was  so  pleased  with  the  instrument  that 
he  bought  it. 

Comelissen,  a  man  of  few  words  and 
stoic  disposition,  makes  no  fuss  about  his 
successes.  His  violins  come  first.  Even  as  a 
boy,  making  model  airplanes  in  Holland, 
he  recalls,  "I  always  wanted  to  know, 
'What  makes  this  thing  fly?  What  makes  it 
work?'  "  In  his  early  twenties  he  took  up 
the  violin.  "And,  again,"  Marten  says, 
"what  interested  me  was  'How  does  it 
function?'  "  To  find  out,  he  started  mak- 
ing his  own  violins  in  his  parents'  house  in 
Apeldoom.  By  1963,  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven,  Marten  thought  the  fiddles  he  was 
making  were  pretty  good,  so  he  entered  a 
quartet  of  instruments — two 
violins,  a  viola,  and  a  cello — in 
the  Belgian  Concours  Interna- 
tional de  Quatuor.  The  young 
Dutchman  didn't  win  any  prizes 
that  year,  but  he  did  meet  a  prize- 
winning  Czech  who  saw  promise 
in  him.  The  Czech's  name  was 
Vladimir  Pilar — the  father  of 
Tomas,  mentioned  by  The  Strad's 
editor  as  one  of  Europe's  top  mak- 
ers— and  he  invited  Marten  to 
study  with  him. 

The  following  year,  Marten 
turned  up  in  the  village  of  Hradec 
Kralove,  roughly  sixty-five  miles 
east  of  Prague,  where  he  spent  six 


weeks  making  just  one  violin,  discussing 
each  step  in  the  process  with  Pilar.  "All  we 
did  for  the  entire  six  weeks,"  Marten 
recalls,  "was  talk  violins" — using  German 
as  a  common  language — "visit  other  violin 
makers,  and  work."  He  was,  he  says,  an 
amateur  when  he  arrived,  a  professional 
when  he  left. 

Marten's  opinion  of  the  progress  he  had 
made  was  borne  out  in  most  gratifying 
fashion  in  1966,  when  he  again  entered  a 
quarte*  of  instruments  at  the  Concours 
International.  This  time  he  won  a  silver 
medal — the  same  prize  his  Czech  mentor 
had  walked  off  with  three  years  earlier. 

Altogether,  1966  was  an 
eventful  year.  During  a  brief 
stay  in  the  United  States,  Cor- 
nelissen  had  met  a  school- 
V  teacher  named  Cornelia  Blair. 
They  were  married  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1966.  Just  prior  to  the  wedding,  another 
encounter  resulted  in  a  dramatic  change  in 
Marten's  career.  The  violist  Ernst  Wall- 
fisch  was  giving  a  concert  in  Apeldoorn. 
After  the  concert,  Marten  went  back>r.iL;c 
to  meet  Ernst  and  his  pianist  wife.  Lory — 
two  performers  whom  Yehudi  Menuhin 
had  helped  to  emigrate  from  Rumania  to 


Strewn  on  a  worktable,  tools  of  the  trade,  and  unfinished  parts. 


the  United  States  and  who  were  now  on 
the  faculty  of  the  music  department  of 
Smith  College.  The  following  day,  after 
playing  on  some  of  the  instruments  Mar- 
ten brought  over  for  his  inspection,  Wall- 
fisch  encouraged  Comelissen  to  settle  in 
Northampton  with  his  wife. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Marten  received  a 
letter  from  his  new  admirer  advising  him 
that  Yehudi  Menuhin  was  looking  for  a 
viola  (many  violinists  also  play  the  viola). 
He  was  coming  to  Amsterdam  soon. 
Could  Marten  meet  him  there?  Marten 
went,  bearing  a  viola,  and  sold  it  to  the 
great  man  for  his  going  price  at  the  time: 
$500.  Soon  afterward,  a  second  letter 
came  from  Wallfisch.  This  time  he  in- 
formed Marten  that  a  Smith  College  col- 
league of  his  wanted  a  viola  to  take  to  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival.  This  colleague 
was  Philipp  Naegele. 

The  fine  art  of  making  a  stringed  instru- 
ment starts  with  choosing  the  best  wood: 
spruce  tor  the  soundboard,  or  top;  curly 
maple  tor  the  back,  the  neck,  and  the  ribs, 
or  >ides.  The  wood  usually  comes  from  old 
trees  that  have  grown  very  slowly,  so  that 
the  annular  rings  lie  snug  against  each  oth- 
er. Cornelissen's  preference  is  for  the  slow- 
growing  trees  found  just  below  the  tree 
line,  in  the  Swiss  or  Austrian 
Alps,  for  example.  A  few  years 
ago,  Marten  paid  out  $20,000  to 
a  German  dealer  for  a  hefty  stock 
of  seasoned  spruce  and  maple — 
"enough  to  last  me  about  ten 
years."  Much  of  that  supply, 
along  with  another  thirty  years' 
worth,  is  stacked  in  the  Corne- 
lissens'  house — on  the  stairs,  on 
the  landing,  in  what  might  be  a 
guest  room  if  there  were  room  for 
a  guest.  The  wood  is  in  quarter- 
cut  wedges,  some  large  enough  to 
form  the  back  of  a  viola  or  per- 
haps half  the  back  of  a  cello. 
Not  long  ago,  Marten  led  us  up 
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past  his  precious  stacks  of  wood 
and  into  his  spac  ions  second  sto 
rv  workroom,  where  he  removed 
from  a  hook  on  the  wall  the  beau 
titully  sculpted  back  plate  ot  a 
viola.  Here  before  us  was  opus 
J29  in  the  making.  The  wedge  oi 
wood  he  had  begun  with,  he 
explained,  measured  two  inches 
tlmk  at  its  big  end,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  at  its  tapered  end. 
Se\eral  days  ot  patient  scraping 
had  been  required  to  thin  the 
wood  down  to  two  and  a  halt  mil 
limeters  (one-tenth  of  an  inch) 
in  the  arched  middle  ot  the  plate, 
with  the  thickest  parts  measuring 
just  tour  millimeters. 

At  intervals  throughout  the 
process  ot  literally  sculpting  the 
plate.  Marten  uses  a  tap-tone  test 
to  determine  the  wood's  main  fre- 
quency. That  in  turn  indicates 
the  wood's  degree  of  stiffness, 
which  affects  all  its  acoustic  prop- 
erties 1  le  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciple  by  picking  up  a  thin  glass 
tube,  stoppered  at  one  end,  and 
then  licking  his  fingertips  and 
rapping  one  of  the  plate's 
"cheeks"  with  the  tip  of  the  tube.  The  tone 
produced  by  the  vibrating  plate  was,  he 
pronounced,  "about  D,"  just  the  weight 
and  stiffness  he  was  after. 

Over  the  years,  several  acoustical  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced  that  attempt  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  old  instruments  from  Cremona.  Mar- 
ten finds  none  of  them,  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation, to  be  of  much  use.  "Nobody  un- 
derstands anything,"  he  observes  philo- 
sophically. "Whatever  we  know  is  meta- 
phor. We  just  observe  and  we  see  that 
things  seem  to  behave  in  a  predictable  way 
and  we  think  we  know  something. "  Mean- 
while, in  lieu  of  some  grand  theory,  he  re- 
lies on  the  knowledge  derived  over  the 


fust  coats  of  varnish  apart:  violas  opus  334  (left)  and  332 


years  from  "what  I  did  and  on  my  experi- 
ence in  measuring  the  gradations  of  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  of  old  instruments" — 
such  as  the  priceless  Strads  owned  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  copies  of  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  make  for  members  of 
the  Juilliard  String  Quartet. 

As  might  be  expected,  those  who  want  a 
new  Cornelissen  these  days  must  stand  in 
line.  The  waiting  time  is  a  year  at  least, 
often  longer.  Marten  is  reluctant  to  talk 
about  prices,  but  his  would  appear  to  be 
competitive  with  what  other  fine  makers 
get:  about  $7,000  for  a  violin,  $8,000  for  a 
viola,  and  perhaps  $13,000  for  a  cello.  "I 
ask  my  customers  to  describe  what  they 
want,"  Marten  says,   "and,   when  the 


instrument  is  finished,  to  try  it 
out.  I  don't  ask  foi  i  down  pay- 
ment, and  1  give  diem  two  weeks 
to  decide  if  they  like  the  instru- 
ment. It  they  don't,  they  can 
send  it  back." 

bile   Marten   is 
intensely  proud 
of  his  work,  he- 
is  at  the  same 
t  i  m  e    a  c  u  t  e  1  y 
aware  that  he  is  competing  not 
only  with  such  fine  elder  crafts- 
men as  Carl  Becker  of  Chicago, 
say,  or  with  younger  men  such  as 
David   Burgess,    David  Wiebe, 
and  Luiz  Bellini  but  with   those 
numinous  gentlemen   of  Cre- 
mona.   "Stradivari  and  Guar- 
neri,"  he  says,  "are  the  gods, 
still."  And  time  adds  not  only  to 
the  mystique  of  their  instruments 
but  to  their  beauty,   too;  after 
centuries  of  use,  "they  come  to 
look  like  ripe  fruit  and  have  a 
great,  almost  sensuous  appeal." 

Conceivably,  after  centuries  of 
use  the  instruments  Marten  Cor- 
nelissen is  creating  in  his  modest 
home  in  Northampton  will  gather  around 
themselves  a  similar  mystique  and  come  to 
resemble  ripe  fruit.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
trade  that  he  plies  that  Marten  will  never 
know,  but  the  early  signs  are  very  promis- 
ing. Cornelissen's  old  sponsor  Philipp 
Naegele  has  consistently  used  his  viola  tor 
twenty  years — in  recording  sessions;  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Alice  Tully  Hall,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Marlboro  Fes- 
tival— and  says  that  it  has  aged  beautiful- 
ly. "Marten  Cornelissen  is  producing  a 
stock  of  instruments,"  Naegele  believes, 
"which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  find 
their  way  into  the  canon.  The  problem  for 
him  is  that  he's  living  at  the  same  time  he's 
working."  □ 


To  check  the  symmetry  of  a  curve,  Cornelissen  uses  a  compass  (left);  to  check  the  resonance  of  a  plate,  he  uses  his  ear. 
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FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  ARCHITECTURE, 
BERLIN  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BE 

1  f  Paris  was  the  center  of  the  arts  in  the  1 920s,  and  New  York 
the  center  in  the  1960s,  then  Berlin — West  Berlin — is  sure- 
ly the  center  of  the  arts  in  the  1980s.  "The  city  is  living 
through  a  phase  of  artistic  high  tension,"  says  Erika  Billeter, 
the  director  of  the  Musee  Cantonal  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  Lau- 
sanne. Much  of  this  excitement,  this  "artistic  high  tension,"  is 
being  generated  by  native  talent.  Even  more  is  being  generated 
by  artists  from  all  over  Europe  and  the  world — architects,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  musicians,  writers,  poets,  actors — who  sensed 
the  vibrant  potential  long  before  the  politicians  and  the  news 
media  sensed  it,  and  who  have  made  this  island  in  a  sea  of  Soviet 
boredom  the  most  exciting  place  on  the  face  of  the  Western 
world — culturally  speaking,  and  in  other  ways  as  well. 

To  some  of  us,  none  of  this  has  come  as  a  complete  surprise. 
My  own  credentials  are  these:  I  happen  to  have  been  boi 


West  Berlin,  though  1  left  soon  thereafter.  I  went  back  at  the 

that  had  reached  the  Elbe  River.  In  a  fit  of  irresponsibility,  my 
driver  and  I  and  our  jeep  crossed  the  river  on  a  raft  and  drove 
some  sixty  miles  through  battling  Soviet,  German,  Communist- 
Polish,  and  other  troops,  into  a  surreal  inferno  in  which  burning 
tanks  littered  the  Kurfurstendamm  (once,  and  now  again,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  Berlin),  German  cleaning  women  were  sweep- 
ing the  pavements,  Soviet  and  German  units  were  engaged  in 
the  final  battles  in  the  side  streets,  and  other  Red  Army  soldiers 
were  celebrating,  bibulously,  in  the  Tiergarten  park  and  on  the 
avenue  Unter  den  Linden.  I  drove  back  to  our  division  head- 
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quarters  that  night,  convinced  (as  I  wrote  in  my  report  to  the 
commanding  general)  that  the  city  was  not  likely  ever  to  regain 
any  sort  of  vitality,  cultural  or  otherwise.  Although  I  kept  going 
hack  to  Berlin  from  Frankfurt,  where  I  was  stationed  until  late  in 
1947,  I  saw  little  reason  to  change  my  mind. 

1  was  dead  wrong.  By  1952,  when  I  managed  to  return  to  Berlin 
for  several  weeks  (now  well  out  of  uniform,  and  living  in  New 
York),  things  were  stirring  mightily:  architects,  artists,  writers, 
filmmakers,  musicians  were  beginning  to  rev  up.  Admittedly,  the 
place  still  looked  like  a  patchwork  quilt,  of  buildings  propped  up, 
shell-shocked,  half-burned,  collaged,  improvised,  stitched  up, 
random  plastered;  but  there  was  this  unmistakable  ferment:  the 
sound  and  fury  of  artists  at  work,  flourishing  in  this  marvelously 
unruly  mess. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  that  time,  I  have  been  back  at  least 
once  a  year,  designing  things,  participating  in  symposia,  having 
the  time  of  my  life.  West  Berlin  is  no  tiny,  beleaguered  enclave;  at 
around  180  square  miles,  it  is  about  eight  times  the  size  of  Man- 
hattan, two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Its  population— close  to  2  million — is  half  as  large  as  Israel's.  It  is 
not,  as  many  Americans  seem  to  think,  a  small,  walled  fortress- 
city;  it  is  more  like  a  small  country,  with  about  half  its  area  urban 
and  suburban,  the  rest  bucolic,  consisting  of  forests,  lakes  and 
rivers,  beaches,  farms.  It  boasts,  among  other  things,  one  of 
Europe's  largest  inland  harbors,  with  links  (by  way  of  canals  and 
rivers)  to  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  alike. 

It  does,  of  course,  have  the  notorious  wall,  constructed  by  the 
Soviets  and  their  East  German  henchmen  in  1 96 1 ;  and  this  does, 
indeed,  cast  a  certain  pall  over  lite,  in  both  west  and,  mostly,  east. 
But  it  is  hardly  an  ever-present  menace;  in  fact,  it  barely  seems  to 
have  penetrated  the  consciousness  of  young  Berliners.  One  some- 
times feels  that  the  wall,  and  those  viewing  stands  ritualistically 
ascended  by  visiting  American  politicians,  exist  primarily  as  tour- 


ist attractions.  Just  as  New  Yorkers  rarely  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Empire  State  Building,  so  Berliners  seem  to  ignore  the  wall. 

One  reason  is  that  there  is  so  much  else  going  on  inside  West 
Berlin,  so  much  that's  a  great  deal  more  interesting.  Another  rea- 
son the  wall  is  no  longer  viewed  with  unmixed  gloom  is  that  it 
has,  quite  unintentionally,  made  West  Berlin  a  much  more  viable 
place.  While  other  modern  cities  have  tended,  in  recent  decades, 
to  dissipate  into  suburbia,  with  their  centers  visited  by  office 
workers  from  nine  to  five,  five  days  a  week  (plus  seasonal  infusions 
of  tourists),  West  Berlin  has  had  very  little  suburbia  into  which  to 
dissipate;  and  so  its  core  has  remained  strong  and  vibrant. 

Beyond  that,  the  West  German  government,  in  Bonn,  subsi- 
dizes the  enclave  to  make  sure  it  continues  to  stand  as  a  shining 
beacon  in  a  dark,  Soviet  world.  Much  of  this  subsidy  (it  amounts 
to  more  than  50  percent  of  West  Berlin's  annual  budget)  is 
applied  to  the  arts,  on  the  theory  that  the  arts  attract  tourists  and 
participants  from  all  over  the  world;  that  the  arts  generate  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  directly  and  indirectly;  and  that  the  arts  are  emi- 
nently visible  and  audible — hard  to  overlook,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  an  environment  that  teeds  on  censorship,  that  is 
to  say,  silence. 

Finally,  West  Berlin  is  so  vibrant  a  place  because,  under  the 
four-power  agreement  that  theoretically  still  governs  the  city,  no 
young  Germans  may  be  drafted  into  their  armed  forces  if  they  live 
in  that  city.  (West  Germans  are  subject  to  fifteen  months  of  mil- 
itary service,  but  not  in  Berlin.  East  Germans  are  subject  to  what- 
ever their  captors  decide  to  impose. )  The  result  is  that  West  Ber- 
lin, which  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  old  people's  home  in  the 
1960s,  has  suddenly  had  a  massive  infusion  of  young  talent  and 
young  energy  from  the  West;  and  the  youthful,  energetic  pres- 
ence is  felt  at  every  street  corner,  in  every  gallery,  in  every  the- 
ater, at  every  concert.  In  short,  by  design  as  well  as  by  a  combi- 
nation of  fortunate  circumstances,  West  Berlin  has  become,  in 


If  one  were  to  pick  a  single  Berlin  archi- 
tect of  the  past  two  dozen  years  who 
deserves  special  credit  for  the  extraordi- 
nary rebirth  of  the  forms  and  spaces  of  this 
city,  that  person  would  be  Werner 
Diittmann.  Diittmann  died  in  1983,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one;  he  was  born  in  Berlin, 
spent  much  of  the  war  years  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  British,  and  resurfaced  in  his  native 
city  in  the  1950s,  making  his  first  major 
splash,  as  an  architect,  in  the  Hansavier- 
tel,  where  he  designed  one  of  the  best 
buildings  there,  the  Akademie  der  Kiinste 
(Academy  of  Art).  A  few  years  later  he 
designed  the  charming  and  thoroughly  ac- 
complished Briicke  Museum,  in  Dahlem. 
After  that  came  innumerable  buildings, 
large  and  small,  some  better  than  others. 
What  made  Diittmann  important  in  the 
architectural  renaissance  of  his  native  city 
was  not  only  his  own  work  as  an  architect 
but  also  his  enormous  creative  and  politi- 
cal energy  as  the  architect  of  the  Berlin 
Senate.  (The  Senate,  in  West  Berlin,  is  in 
effect  the  city's  governing  cabinet.) 
Diittmann  was  appointed  to  the  post  in 
1960  and  began  to  invite  some  of  the 
world's  most  renowned  architects  to  build 
in  Berlin.  More  important,  he  also  saw  to 
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THE  MASTER  BUILDER 

it  that  some  virtually  unknown  people  of 
talent  would  get  a  chance  to  build  in  his 
city;  and  he  further  saw  to  it  that  gifted 
painters  and  sculptors — many  of  them 
barely  known — were  given  public  com- 
missions. 

Diittmann  was  everywhere,  charming 
the  politicians  and  visiting  dignitaries, 
pouring  all  of  his  energies  into  this  one, 
seemingly  hopeless  effort:  to  bring  new  lite 


to  a  huge  pile  of  rubble.  His  tenure  as 
architect  of  the  Berlin  Senate  virtually 
coincided  with  that  of  Willy  Brandt  as 
mayor,  and  the  two  were  remarkably  alike: 
thoroughly  at  ease  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world,  charming,  witty,  irreverent,  hard- 
drinking,  and  full  of  energy. 

When  I  first  met  Diittmann,  in  1957, 
Thornton  Wilder  happened  to  be  in  Berlin 
and  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  some 
typical  young,  post-Nazi  Germans.  I 
thought  Werner  Diittmann  would  fill  the 
bill,  and  the  two  of  them  hit  it  off  immedi- 
ately, drinking  and  talking  until  four  A.M. 
(Wilder  spoke  excellent  German;  Diitt- 
mann, excellent  English.)  Wilder 
couldn't  believe  that  so  civilized  a  person 
had  somehow  survived  a  Nazi  environ- 
ment. Today,  there  is  hardly  a  street  in 
West  Berlin  that  doesn't  bear  the  imprint 
of  his  energy7,  be  it  a  stretch  of  first-rate 
buildings  he  commissioned,  or  a  sculpture, 
or  a  fountain,  or  a  square,  or  a  small  park 
that  he  got  someone  to  pay  for.  When  he 
died,  poets  and  artists  gathered,  and  some- 
one read  verses  by  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 
Diittmann  wasn't  your  usual  type  of  politi- 
cian, or  your  usual  kind  of  architect.  Every 
great  city  needs  a  man  like  him. 
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Berlin  high  tech:  left,  the  institute  for  hydraulics;  right,  the  boathouse  of  the  Deutsche  Lebens-Rettungs-Gesellschaft  (sea  rescue). 


the  1980s,  the  place  in  Europe — and,  to  some  of  us,  the  place  in 
the  modern  world  to  he. 

The  most  visible  change  in  Berlin,  since  that  day  in  May  1945, 
is  architectural,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  buildings  tend  to  be 
bigger  than  almost  everything  else.  Forty  years  ago,  the  city  was 
about. 70  percent  wiped  out,  burned  out,  crumbling,  and  other- 
wise dilapidated.  And  although,  today,  there  are  still  some 
stretches  of  wasteland,  these  are  barely  noticeable  now  among  the 
clusters  of  new  apartments,  offices,  theaters,  stores,  and  muse- 
ums. And  while  much  of  the  new  architecture  is  no  more  distin- 


guished than  that  of,  say,  Houston  or  San  Francisco,  there  are 
enough  outstanding  buildings  of  exceptional  quality  to  fascinate 
the  most  discerning  critics. 

More  about  this  most  visible  evidence  of  cultural  and  civic 
revival  in  a  moment.  The  most  audible  evidence,  in  Berlin,  is  in 
the  sounds  of  music  and  of  drama.  "The  Berlin  Philharmonic  is 
the  best  symphony  orchestra  in  the  world,  no  question  about  it," 
says  Kazuhiro  Koizumi,  the  brilliant  young  Japanese  conductor 
who  won  the  Von  Karajan  Prize  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  he  was 
studying  at  the  conservatory  in  Berlin,  and  has  since  gone  on  to 


Below:  Edvards  Kopf,  by 
Georg  Baselitz-  Right,  from 
above:  Kazuhiro  Koizumi, 
guest  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic; Michael  Cullen, 
avant-garde  art  writer. 


Left:  Joseph  Paul  Kleihues, 
architect  and  politician — 
eaving  a  mark  on  Berlin.  Be- 
ow:  Painting  by  Markus 
Lupertz,  Bewohner:  Mittag 
das  Collier  des  Siegers. 
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conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  symphonies 
in  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Caracas,  Winnipeg,  Cleveland,  and  many  oth- 
er places.  He  has  been  a  guest  conductor  with  von  Karajan's  Ber- 
lin Philharmonic  for  several  years  and  maintains  an  apartment  in 
West  Berlin,  where  he  and  his  wife  spend  two  or  three  months 
each  year. 

Everyone  knows  about  von  Karajan's  matchless  orchestra,  but 
Berlin  also  has  the  most  sophisticated  mechanized  multi-use  mod- 
ern theater  in  the  world — the  Schaubuhne  am  Lehniner  Platz.  It 
is  a  remarkable  dramatic  workshop  best-known  for  the  produc- 
tions of  Peter  Stein,  its  artistic  director  from  1970  to  1985. 
Designed  by  the  architect  Jiirgen  Sawade,  the  Schaubuhne  was 
constructed  in  the  shell  of  a  movie  theater  on  the  Kurfursten- 
damm  that  already  boasted  a  distinguished  heritage,  having  been 
built  in  the  1920s  by  the  late  Erich  Mendelsohn,  a  great  architect 
who  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  San  Francisco.  Sawade,  the 
son  of  a  German  actor,  is  one  ot  a  new  generation  ox  first-rate 
Berlin  architects  who  are  transforming  the  city  into  an  extraordi- 
nary international  showcase  of  modern  architecture. 

The  West  Berlin  art  world  has  been  in  ferment  for  several  years 
now  and  finally  exploded  on  the  international  scene  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  I  am  talking  of  "Die  Wilden"  (the  Wild  Ones),  a  group 
ot  painters  headed  by  K.  H.  Hodicke  and  including  such  new 
superstars  as  Markus  Liipertz,  Georg  Baselitz,  Helmut  Midden- 
dorf,  Anselm  Kieter,  Salome,  and  others.  Most  ot  them  were  born 
elsewhere  and  gravitated  toward  West  Berlin  because  they  found 
the  atmosphere  there  more  congenial  than  what  they  had  known 
elsewhere.  Most  of  the  younger  ones  started  as  Hodicke's  students 
at  the  Hochschule  tiir  Bildende  Kiinste  (School  for  Creative 
Arts)  in  West  Berlin. 

The  work  of  the  Wild  Ones  owes  something  to  that  of  Kirchner 
and  Schmidt-Rottluft  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century — a  kind 
of  brutal,  slashing,  vaguely  unhinged  vision  of  the  world  that 
reflects  at  least  some  aspects  of  lite  in  the  West  Berlin  pressure 
cooker.  (Baselitz  does  fairly  conventional  paintings  but  hangs 
them  upside  down.  It's  a  one-line  joke,  nonetheless  effective.) 
The  Wild  Ones  had  been  exhibiting  their  large  canvases  in  aban- 
doned loft  spaces  transformed,  ad  hoc,  into  galleries  for  impro- 
vised group  shows;  then,  about  three  years  ago,  a  number  of  New 
York  art  dealers  and  critics — Mary  Boone  and  Annina  Nosei — 
"discovered"  them  in  Berlin,  and  the  world  of  art  (or  what  passes 
tor  it,  currently)  hasn't  been  quite  the  same  since. 

Some  people  anticipated  this  art  boom.  Take  Michael  Cullen, 
a  New  Yorker  who  has  lived  in  Berlin  tor  the  past  twenty  years.  He 
went  to  the  city  because  the  chemistry  there  seems  to  be  just  right. 
Cullen  started  by  opening  the  first  avant-garde  gallery  in  West 
Berlin — the  Mikro  Galerie — and  showed  work  by  Jim  Dine, 
Andy  Warhol,  David  Hockney,  James  Rosenquist,  and  all  the 
rest.  His  gallery  didn't  last,  and  he  is  now  a  writer  and  promoter  of 
avant-garde  art.  His  most  ambitious  project  is  to  get  the  Bulgar- 
ian-born sculptor  Christo  to  wrap  the  Reichstag  building — a  proj- 
ect that  has  kept  Mike  Cullen  and  Christo  busy  and  engaged  in 
international  diplomacy  for  more  than  a  decade  now,  since  the 
Reichstag  stands  virtually  cheek  to  jowl  with  the  wall,  and  the 
Bonn  government  may  be  worried  about  having  vast  sheets  of 
Saran  wrap  (or  the  heavy-duty  equivalent  thereof)  waft  across  the 
wall  into  the  battlements  of  the  Evil  Empire.  While  the  Reichs- 

Fr<  >m  top  to  bottom:  An  insuillatwn  at  the  corner  of  Griinewaldstrasse 
and  Schlossstrasse.  Jiirgen  Sawade,  architect  of  the  super-sophisticated 
Schaubuhne  am  Lehniner  Platz.  Subway  station  at  Fehrbelliner  Platz, 
with  bronze  commuters  rushing  for  the  erurance.  A  zippy  backyard  on 
Zdiestrasse.  The  pLiyjul  new  World  Fountain,  next  to  the  deadly-ear- 
nest i  ild  Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gedachtmskirche. 
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tag,  to  date,  remains  unwrapped,  Cullen  has  produced  two  ex- 
haustive monographs  on  the  famous,  or  infamous,  building  itselt 
— in  German!  And  Christo  continues  to  show  up  in  West  Berlin, 
to  exhibit  his  detailed  working  drawings  of  the  proposed  package 
deal,  and  (presumably)  to  case  the  joint  at  close  quarters. 

Still,  despite  the  seductive  sound  of  music  and  of  drama,  and 
the  rustling  of  old  ruins  being  wrapped  (and  of  new  art  being 
unwrapped),  it  is  the  sight  of  the  new  architecture  on  the  West 
Berlin  skyline  that  is  most  dazzling.  Some  great  masterpieces  of 
the  early  twentieth  century  survived  the  bombing,  miraculous- 
ly— buildings  by  Peter  Behrens  and  Bruno  Taut,  and  by  the  young 
Walter  Gropius.  Most  of  what  dazzles  today,  though,  is  the  work 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  or  so. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  we  can  begin  in  1957,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  impressive  Internationale  Bauaustellung  (or  Interbau). 
It  was  a  full-scale  exhibition  of  what  was  then  assumed  to  be  urban 
architecture  at  its  most  avant — a  complex,  largely  of  tall  housing 
blocks,  placed  in  a  parklike  setting  in  West  Berlin's  Hansaviertel 
neighborhood,  that  was  clearly  a  scaled-down  version  of  Le  Cor- 
busier's  1922  proposal  for  an  ideal  Ville  Radieuse.  To  design  these 
blocks,  the  city  invited  leading  architects  from  all  over  the  world: 
not  only  Le  Corbusier  himself  but  also  Walter  Gropius  (who  had 
left  Germany  during  the  Hitler  years  and  settled  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts),  Oscar  Niemeyer  (from  Brazil),  Pierre  Vago 
(France),  Alvar  Aalto  (Finland),  Arne  Jacobsen  (Denmark), 
Van  den  Broek  &  Bakema  (Holland) ,  among  others.  The  Hansa- 
viertel continues  as  a  lively  though  somewhat  anti-urban  com- 
plex, a  little  outdated  by  today's  standards,  but  superior  to  most 
similar  efforts  undertaken  in  the  1 950s  in  the  United  States  and  in 
most  of  Europe. 

Today,  another  international  building  exposition,  this  one 
known  as  IBA,  is  well  under  way  and  likely  to  be  substantially 
complete  by  1987,  the  750th  anniversary  ot  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  very  different  effort,  both  in  form  and  in 
urban  content:  while  Interbau,  in  1957,  was  conventionally 
"International  style"  in  its  imagery,  IBA  is  much  more  unconven- 
tional and  will  include  the  work  ot  some  rather  tar-out  practitio- 
ners from  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  made  in  one  ot  another  of  the  current  postmodernist  idi- 
oms. And  while  Interbau  was  conventionally  "Ville  Radieuse"  in 
its  urban  orientation,  featuring  tall  towers  in  a  park  and  spaced  tar 
apart,  IBA  is  clearly  con- 
cerned with  the  rediscov- 
ery and  reconstruction  of 
the  traditional  street  and 
with  the  reinforcement  of 
the  city's  torn  and  tattered 
urban  fabric. 

In  the  two  dozen  years 
between  the  opening  of  In- 
terbau, in  1957,  and  the 
launching  ot  the  current 
IBA,  West  Berlin  managed 


to  collect  some  of  the  most  impressive  examples  of  modem  and 
postmodern  architecture  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Ludwig  Mies  van 
der  Rohe's  exceedingly  handsome  museum,  the  Neue  National- 
galerie,  was  completed  in  1968  just  before  the  master  architect's 
death,  in  Chicago  (where  he  had  gone  to  live  and  teach  and  prac- 
tice during  the  Hitler  years).  The  Neue  Nationalgalerie  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  two  or  three  finest  structures  built  by  Mies  in  his 
lifetime,  and  it  assembled  the  Max  Beckmann  retrospective  in 
1984  that  has  since  traveled  the  United  States  to  wide  acclaim. 
Nearby,  though  in  a  completely  different  idiom,  is  the  wildly 
Expressionist  Philharmonie,  by  Hans  Scharoun,  one  of  the  early 
German  modernists  who  managed  to  survive  the  Hitler  years 
doing  occasional  country  houses,  and  surfaced  again  in  1945,  in 
Berlin,  where  he  attracted  a  devoted  and  esoteric  following.  Just 
before  his  death,  in  1972,  Scharoun  won  the  competition  for  a 
vast  library  building  next  to  his  own,  earlier  Philharmonie  and 
Mies  van  der  Rohe's  Nationalgalerie;  and  this  strange  assemblage 
of  architectural  monuments  is  about  to  be  pulled  together,  in 
some  fashion  (and  under  IBA  auspices),  by  the  Austrian  architect 
Hans  Hollein. 

Another  architectural  tour  de  force  is  the  Internationales  Con- 
gress Centrum,  by  the  husband-and-wife  team  of  Rait  Schiller  and 
Ursulina  Schiiler-Witte,  which  stands  near  Berlin's  mini  Eiffel 
Tower  and  looks  like  a  giant  diesel  engine,  about  a  thousand  feet 
long.  It  isn't  as  colorful  or  playful  or  witty  as  the  Centre  Pompi- 
dou, built  in  Paris  at  about  the  same  time  (the  1970s),  but  it 
belongs  to  the  same  high-tech  genre  as  its  French  cousin. 

At  least  two  other  structures  qualify  as  high  tech,  both  by  the 
remarkable  Ludwig  Leo.  One  is  a  storage  and  training  facility  for 
lifeboats  and  their  crews;  the  other,  a  testing  facility  to  measure 
the  effects  ot  water  currents.  These  two  relatively  small  efforts 
have  made  Leo  one  ot  the  best-known  among  Europe's  current 
crop  ot  architects.  And  one  must  mention  here,  too,  a  stunning 
megastructure — a  1,500-toot-long  building  constructed  over  a 
stretch  ot  the  Berlin  Autobahn  and  containing  around  2,000 
apartments,  stores,  restaurants,  garages,  and  numerous  other 
facilities.  The  megastructure  was  designed  by  Georg  Heinrichs, 
one  ot  West  Berlin's  most  gifted  postwar  architects,  and  to 
describe  it  as  "mega"  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

Innumerable  other  new  buildings  ot  exceptional  quality  make 
West  Berlin  one  ot  the  globe's  halt  dozen  most  interesting  show- 

L.t^es  ot  modern  architec- 
ture. There  is  the  Freie 
Universitat  (Free  Univer- 
sity) complex,  in  the  sub- 
urb of  Dahlem,  by  Candil- 
is,  Josic  &.  Woods  (and  pri- 
marily by  the  last,  the 
American  Shadrach 
Woods,  who  died  in  1973, 
in  New  York).  For  a  num- 
ber ot  reasons,  this  com- 
plex is  one  of  the  mile- 


Graffiti  artists  make  good  use 
of  the  infamous  wall. 


Fireworks  as  mega  event, 
with  30,000  spectators. 
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Masterful  megastructure  over  the  Autobahn,  by  Georg  Heinnchs,  containing  2,000  apartments,  stores,  restaurants,  arid  whatnot 


stones  in  the  development  of  a  rational,  systemic  architecture  and 
in  the  development  of  industrialized  building.  (The  French  pre- 
fabrication  expert  Jean  Prouve  designed  its  metal  walls.)  Less 
appealing,  there  is  the  new  town  for  some  60,000  people,  built 
close  to  the  northernmost  tip  of  West  Berlin — the  Markisches 
Viertel,  an  interesting  and  instructive  failure  in  both  architectur- 
al and  social  terms.  (It  is  a  typically  dogmatic  modern  diagram, 
worth  doing  once  on  this  scale,  not  likely  ever  to  be  attempted 
again — and  it  clearly  should  have  been  built  in  the  center  of 
town,  if  at  all,  instead  of  on  its  edge. )  Finally,  there  are  innumer- 
able buildings  by  talented  younger  architects  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable persuasion,  and  of  astounding  competence  and  equally 
astounding  imagination. 

One  man  who  is  leaving  a  significant  imprint  on  the  Berlin 
scene  today  is  Josef  Paul  Kleihues,  an  architect  from  West  Ger- 
many who  heads  one  half  of  IBA's  operations,  the  part  dealing 
primarily  with  new  construction.  He  is  a  cool,  rationalist  archi- 
tect, and  his  built  work  in  Berlin  is  reminiscent  of  the  pre-World 
War  I  industrial  buildings  by  Peter  Behrens.  Kleihues  has  taken 
chances,  commissioning  architects  from  all  over  the  world  to 
design  and  build  small  projects  or  buildings  to  complete  the  origi- 
nal street  patterns  of  the  city.  These  patterns  are  beginning  to 
reemerge,  now  formed  not  only  by  late-nineteenth-century 
apartment  blocks  but  by  postmodernist  experiments  as  well.  He 
has  commissioned  such  architects  as  Aldo  Rossi,  Charles  Moore, 
Hans  Hollein,  Kisho  Kurokawa,  Paolo  Portoghesi,  Arata  Isozaki, 
Rob  Krier,  James  Stirling,  John  Hejduk,  Peter  Eisenmann,  and 
many  others.  Some  of  them  have  had  few  if  any  chances  to  build 
in  their  own  native  cities;  it  is  significant  that  they  can  prove 
themselves  not  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago  but  in  West  Berlin. 


Because  Kleihues's  own  architectural  convictions  are  bighly 
disciplined,  in  the  tradition  of  Behrens  and  Mies,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  has  gone  so  far  afield  to  bring  in  architects  from  very  dif- 
ferent schools.  It  is  remarkable  and  also  quite  appropriate,  for  the 
architectural  character  of  West  Berlin  is  not  homogeneous  and 
never  has  been.  In  fact,  its  strength  and  energy  derive  from  its 
exuberant  variety. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  architectural  character  of  West  Berlin 
borders  on  chaos;  deep  down,  the  city  and  its  people  are  them- 
selves dedicated  to  creative  chaos.  The  architect-politician 
Werner  Duttmann  (see  box),  who  knew  his  town  as  well  as  any- 
one, liked  to  quote  the  poet  Heinrich  Heine:  "Berlin,"  said  the 
poet,  "isn't  really  a  city  at  all;  Berlin  just  offers  a  place  for  many 
people,  including  many  intellectuals,  to  assemble — people  to 
whom  the  nature  of  a  place  is  really  quite  irrelevant." 

I  would  go  even  further:  Berlin  is  like  a  great  field  of  wildflowers 
and  other,  co'orful  weeds,  shooting  out  of  the  sandy  Brandenburg 
plains,  seemingly  indestructible.  It  is  quite  different  from  Paris, 
with  its  manicured  gardens  and  parks  and  promenades,  and  from 
Vienna  and  Rome  and  London;  it  has  no  special  order,  no  rhyme 
or  reason.  It  keeps  getting  cut  down  or  burned  down  or  plowed 
under,  and  the  weeds  and  wildflowvrs  keep  bursting  forth  out  of 
the  rubble  and  out  of  the  sand,  and  before  you  know  it,  the  place  is 
back  in  business — as  wild  as  ever,  and  even  more  colorful. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  new  kind  of  place,  a  new  kind  of  city — chaotic, 
undisciplined,  and  free.  And  that  (if  you'll  forgive  a  figure  of 
speech)  drives  the  commissars  up  the  wall.  □ 

Peter  Blake  is  an  architect  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Catholic  University  of  America,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 

MEET  SAN  I  RAM  ISC  OS  FOREMOST  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  ARTIST 


If  the  name  of  the  engraver  Stan  Wash- 
hum  does  not  ring  a  bell  tor  you,  don't 
worry:  you  are  not  alone.  For  about  six 
weeks  in  1974,  however,  Washburn  had  a 
close  brush  with  tame.  He  had  written  a 
biting  parable  on  the  politics  of  hen  wor- 
ship called  The  True  Account  oj  the  Death 
by  Violence  of  George's  Dragon  ( twenty-one 
plates).  A  classy  Boston  publisher  was 
about  to  issue  it  in  a  handsome,  inexpen- 
sive format.   B.    Dalton  was  planning  .1 


major  promotion;  their  forecasters  had 
identified  George's  Dragon  as  the  sleeper  of 
the  Christmas  season.  These  were  fore- 
casters worth  listening  to.  They  had  cor- 
rectly predicted  the  runaway  success  of 
Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  a  few  seasons 
before,  and  when  the  book  took  off,  their 
stotes  were  the  only  ones  anywhere  with 
adequate  supplies. 

Then,  like  a  house  of  cards,  everything 
tell  apart.   Production  was  delayed.  The 


experimental  binding  process  was  a  fail- 
ure. Whole  boxes  of  George's  Dragon  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  publisher  as  unsal- 
able. The  selling  season  passed.  Wash- 
burn's chance  for  celebrity  evaporated. 

Undaunted,  he  went  back  to  his  studio 
in  his  converted  Berkeley  garage,  where  he 
continued  to  etch  his  quirky,  satiric  vi- 
sions on  :inc  plates.  With  their  evident 
love  of  curious  learning  and  their  refer- 
ences to  old  masters,  they  are  pictures  that 
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read  like  stories.  Most  of  them  have  magi- 
cal titles,  and  many  of  them  illustrate  sar- 
donic, worldly  fables  worthy  of  a  latter-day 
La  Fontaine.  Now  forty-three,  Washburn 
considers  his  work  unfashionable  and  sells 
only  small,  privately  printed  editions,  to 
people,  he  says,  "who  make  up  their  own 
minds. "  It  is  a  limited  clientele  but  one  he 
is  happy  with.  In  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend, 
he  called  himself  "San  Francisco's  fore- 
most sixteenth-century  artist." 


Well,  maybe,  but  it  is  high  time  for  the 
world  at  large  to  catch  up  with  Washburn's 
sly  moral  art.  As  a  sampler,  here  (clock- 
wise from  the  top  of  this  page)  are  plates 
from  his  three  major  series:  George's  Drag- 
on (1974;  out  of  print);  The  True  Natural  & 
Political  History  of  Birds,  Foreign  arid 
Domestic  (with  Digressions  on  Kindred  Sub- 
jects), Drawn  from  Standard  and  Recondite 
Sources  ( 1979;  twenty-four  images,  $850); 
and  A  Moral  Alphabet  (1983;  twenty-eight 


images,  $1,150).  Individual  etchings  are 
stocked  by  the  Pucker/Safrai  Gallery,  in 
Boston;  Thackrey  &  Robertson,  in  San 
Francisco;  and  the  Franz  Bader  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  artist  has  lately 
begun  to  work  in  oils,  and  his  paintings 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  show  at  the  Charles 
Campbell  Gallery,  in  San  Francisco,  late 
this  year.  Who  knows;  perhaps  these  will 
bring  about  his  belated  appointment 
with  renown.  — Matthew  Gureu'itscfi 
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BYIVANCKARP 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JEFFREY  SMITH 


THE  DANGEROUS  SPLENDOR  OF  THE  GAME  OF  CRAPS 


t  has  been  confirmed  by  archaeologists  that  dice  were  employed 
in  some  form  of  game  in  ancient  Rome.  Craps  players  couldn't 
care  less  about  the  history  of  dice,  however,  since  their  game  is 
of  recent  development  and  is  unrelated  to  anything  else  in  the 
modern  world.  Of  course,  there  is  always  someone  who  will 
ueclare  that  the  craps  arena  and  the  events  that  take  place 
therein  are  but  a  microcosm  of  human  experience.  Then  again, 
there  is  bound  to  be  one  wiseacre  who  will  say  this  about  any 
activity.  These  people  are  almost  always  losers. 

It  would  be  safe  and  evasive  to  declare  that  craps  in  its  present 
form  established  itself  in  Las  Vegas  during  the  Eisenhower  period. 
This  was  a  bad  time  for  liberals,  minorities,  and  household  goods 
and  is  known  to  some  as  the  Dark  Decade  of  Design;  but  the  fifties 
were  a  watershed  for  craps  and  for  a  poker  game  called  hold-'em, 
which  is  the  only  thing  a  veteran  craps  player  will  engage  in  it  he 
isn't  rolling  dice. 

One  of  my  relations,  who  will  be  referred  to  as  Billy  G.  to  pro- 
tect him  from  his  creditors,  has  mumbled  on  several  occasions 
that  craps  can  be  played  in  the  West  Indies  and  even  in  Monaco. 
We  all,  including  Billy  G.,  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
hurling  of  dice  in  a  meaningful  way  can  occur  only  in  Las  Vegas. 
The  very  sound  of  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  saying  "The  dice 
are  coming  out"  will  give  a  veteran  the  jeebies,  ruin  his  rhythm, 
and  possibly  cause  him  to  bet  the  whirl  or  the  hop — a  sure  sign  of 
disorientation,  possibly  even  of  mental  decay. 

The  places  to  play  in  Las  Vegas  are  hose  with  more  than  one 
craps  table  in  action  and  where  the  most  advantageous  odds  for 
the  player  are  in  effect.  Advanced  craps  players  \vi.  from 

table  to  table  in  a  suppressed  hysterical  anticipation  e  o\ 

them  providing  the  action  he  dreams  ot.  Binion's  casino,  k      \vn 
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to  tourists  as  the  Horseshoe,  in  downtown  Las  Vegas,  offers  the 
ultimate  advantage  for  the  pass-line  player:  ten-time  odds  behind 
the  line  and  on  the  come  bets.  The  decor  and  air  conditioning  at 
Binion's  are  not  exactly  Trump- like,  but  there  are  ten  tables,  all 
or  some  of  them  active  every  day  and  night  forever,  including 
Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  and  Tisha  B'Av.  Binion's  attracts 
the  widest  spectrum  ot  human  substance  of  any  casino  in  the 
world,  from  the  innocent  and  frightened  twenty-five-cent  player 
to  the  thousand-dollar  wagerer — the  most  beloved  visitor.  And 
the  management  there  is  tolerant  of  eccentricity.  The  dealers  are 
expert  at  their  craft  and  patient  with  novices  and  giddy 
collegians. 

The  Golden  Nugget,  across  the  street  from  Binion's,  offers  only 
double  odds  with  some  small  variations,  but  the  lighting  and 
atmosphere  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  casino  in  Vegas.  It 
is  the  only  place  with  style.  The  layouts  are  in  fresh  condition. 
The  personnel  are  amiable,  and  the  players  are  mostly  veterans  or 
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grown-ups.  The  restaurants  are  first-class.  Here,  in  the  coffee 
shop,  may  be  found  the  consummate  sandwich,  named  after  Reu- 
ben. Here,  hold-'em  may  he  played  in  the  city's  premier  poker 
room  in  between  sessions  at  the  tables.  And  the  splendid  public 
rest  rooms  sport  a  sunny  print  in  every  stall. 

The  game  of  craps  can  be  learned  in  just  about  an  hour  by  a 
novice  in  attendance  to  a  veteran.  Courses  in  craps  playing  are 
given  at  several  casinos,  and  every  hotel  bookstore  has  a  copy  of 
Hou»  to  Play  Craps.  In  spite  of  all  this,  about  80  percent  of  people 
playing  craps  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing.  These  are  the 
meat  and  potatoes  of  the  gaming  industry — the  very  same  people 
who  are  expert  in  sorting  out  the  bargains  in  the  supermarket, 
who  read  Consumer  Reports  to  locate  the  finest  appliances. 

Several  fiendish  mathematicians  have  concluded  that  the 
house  will  win  1.41  percent  more  of  the  time  than  the  player,  on 
even-money  wagers — less,  at  Binion's  or  the  downtown  Las 
Vegas  Club,  where  they  offer  the  player  advantageous  odds.  A 
gratifying  session  with  the  dice — called  a  "roll"  or  a  "rush" — is 
when  you,  or  any  other  player,  hurl  the  dice  for  close  to  thirty 
minutes  and  repeat  the  numbers  tour,  five,  six,  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  in  any  order  without  throwing  a  seven.  This  is  all  you  really 
need  to  know  to  begin. 

Novices  and  characters  in  silly  movies  implore  the  seven  and 
eleven  to  appear,  but  the  truth  about  the  seven  is  that  it  is  the  only 
evil  number,  except  during  a  brief  interval  when  the  dice  are 
"coming  out" — the  initial  roll  in  a  sequence.  The  eleven  is  basi- 
cally a  happy  number,  but  it  can  crop  up  only  with  a  six  on  one  die 
and  a  five  on  the  other — an  infrequent  occurrence,  and  no  one 
ever  gets  rich  on  it.  We  feel  obliged  to  report  on  a  certain  portion 
of  the  wagering  public  that  adores  the  seven,  evil  as  it  is.  These 


are  sullen,  morbid,  friendless  individuals.  There  is  generally  one 
at  each  table;  they  are  known  at  large  as  the  Don'ts  players.  They 
are  betting  with  the  house  against  you  and  all  the  other  optimists 
at  the  table.  They  are  much  despised,  and  they  know  it.  Some 
pseudo-intellectuals  will  tell  you  that  the  Don'ts  players  are  the 
only  people  who  win,  but  none  of  these  wise  guys  are  themselves 
Don'ts  players. 

As  for  betting — and  there  is  no  craps  game  without  it — your 
basic  and  initial  bet  is  on  the  pass  line.  If,  on  the  come-out  roll,  a 
seven  or  eleven  is  thrown,  you  win  the  amount  you  have  wagered. 
If  a  two,  three,  or  twelve  is  thrown,  you  lose  the  amount  you  have 
wagered;  these  three  depressing  numbers  are  known  as  craps.  If, 
on  the  initial  roll  of  the  dice,  any  other  number  (but  seven,  elev- 
en, two,  three,  or  twelve)  is  thrown,  that  number  becomes  the 
point,  and  you  then  place  the  allowable  house  odds  on  the  bet 
behind  the  pass  line.  The  four  and  ten  pay  two-to-one  odds.  The 
five  and  nine  pay  three-to-two  odds,  and  the  six  and  eight  pay 
six-to-five  odds.  If  and  when  the  point  is  made  or  the  dreaded 
seven  is  thrown,  the  dice  are  coming  out  again. 

The  method  hy  which  important  revenue  is  generated  by  intel- 
ligent craps  players  is  in  betting  all  or  some  of  the  nonpoint  num- 
bers (any  number  other  than  the  point,  two,  three,  seven,  or 
eleven)  while  the  dice  are  being  thrown  in  search  of  the  point. 
There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this,  and  we  shall  not  describe 
them.  I  mention  betting  in  the  come  zone  (a  sensible  system)  only 
because  Billy  G.  describes  this  as  a  religious  experience.  In  most 
good  casinos  the  dealers  will  assist  you  in  sustaining  the  style  of 
betting  you  have  embarked  upon.  If  they  are  expert,  alert,  and 
helpful,  the  dealers  will  inform  you  of  your  misplays  within  the 
method  you  have  chosen  and  even  correct  them  for  you.  The  best 
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casinos  make  it  pleasant  and  easy  for  you  to  play  at  their  facility. 
This  has  little  to  do  with  Christian  charity. 

The  three  persons  working  for  the  house  in  managing  the 
events  at  the  craps  arena  are  known  as  dealers — not  croupiers. 
Two  of  the  dealers  place  the  various  bets  for  you  at  your  instruc- 
tion. (Only  the  pass-line  bet  and  the  odds  behind  it  are  placed  by 
the  player.)  They  also  pick  up  the  house  winnings  and  pay  you 
your  successful  bets. 

The  third  dealer — who  will  rotate  with  the  others  at  specified 
intervals — is  known  as  the  stickman.  He  announces  the  state  of 
the  game  ("The  dice  are  coming  out.  Make  your  bets.  The  point  is 
six.  Bet  the  hard  six.  Too  tall  to  call  .  .  •"),  and  he  returns  the 
thrown  dice  to  the  shooter  by  means  ot  a  long,  slender  wand, 
traditionally  made  of  rattan,  with  a  neat  little  crook  at  its  termi- 
nus. An  expert  stickman  can  weave  the  dice  like  a  broken  field 
runner  through  the  maze  of  bets  on  the  table  to  the  eager  hands  of 
the  shooter.  If  he  is  a  lively,  clever  person  he  will  keep  up  an 
informative — even  entertaining — chant  during  his  interval  as 


stickman  and  diligently  encourage  the  players  to  make  "hard- 
ways"  bets,  which  provide  the  house  a  substantial  advantage  in 
the  odds.  He  also  places  the  so-called  proposition  bets  (long  shots 
at  high  odds)  and  announces  the  payments  to  the  dealers  for  those 
who  occasionally  win  on  these  exotic  wagers. 

The  fourth  person  (and  sometimes  fifth — depending 
on  the  action)  at  the  craps  arena  is  the  box  man.  He 
cheerfully  or  stoically  oversees  the  action,  guides 
the  novice  dealers,  and  manages  great  stacks  of 
house  tender,  which  are  always  referred  to  as  checks 
(never,  heaven  forbid,  as  chips).  He  also  arbitrates 
disputes  as  to  payouts  and  is  the  court  of  appeals  as  to  what  num- 
ber on  the  dice  is  applicable  it  one  happens  to  be  tilting  on  a 
check.  If  a  dispute  persists  in  spite  of  the  box  man's  decision,  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pit  boss,  who  is  somewhere  in  the  zone 
behind  the  craps  tables.  The  box  man  (or  box  persons,  as  they  are 
known  in  Atlantic  City,  where  there  are  a  number  ot  women 
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functionaries  in  all  departments)  and  the  pil  boss  are  dressed  in 
business  attire  and  represent,  or  are,  pari  oi  the  management  oi 
the  casino.  Hie  dealers  are  dressed  in  casino  regalia.  I  his  festoon 
er\  is  at  its  flashiest  in(  aesars  Palace,  where  the  dealers  and  stick 
men  are  considered  at  the  apogee  oi  theii  trade.  At  certain  tunes 
n  is  fitting  and  correct  to  tip  the  dealers.  You  m.n  ask  them  01  the 
box  man  what  method  is  the  most  seemly. 

Being  a  dealei  at  a  craps  table  is  suitable  to  .1  man  01  woman 
with  sound  mathem.iiK.il  skills,  the  highest  level  oi  mental  alert- 
ness, expert  digital  dexterity,  the  patience  oi  Mother  Cabrini, 
and  substantial  physical  endurance.  At  the  height  of(  rapsac  tion, 
there  may  he  fourteen  players  at  the  table,  making  bets  in  a  dozen 
different  ways,  calling  foi  attention  and  payouts,  whining  and 
swearing  at  then  losses,  and  shouting  at  their  victories.  Persis 
tenth  petulant  players  also  sit  ai  the  tables;  they  are  satisfied  with 
nothing  thai  transpires 

The  people  uhopkn  >.  raps  obsessively  and  with  skill  are  Amer- 
ican jews,  Italians,  and  Chinese.  levins  and  show  people  play. 


Some  British  play  in  I  ondon  but  the\  are  not  the  ruling  class, 
which  is  obliged  to  admire  horses.  I  have  seen  some  Fren<  h  tour- 
ists at  the  tables;  they  think  that  craps  is  funny,  and  they  are  quite 
above  it  all.  Prosperous  ( iermansgo  to  places  *  ailed  Bdder  to  play 
roulette  and  baccara)  Born-again  Christians,  Shiites,  and  gay 
Buddhists  have  not  been  seen  ai  the  tables.  Some  wealthy  Mus- 
lims play  chemin  de  fer  in  elegant  settings  where  the  mullahs 
cannot  see  them.  A  few  intellectuals  pla\  blackjack  and  assure 
you  11  isn't  really  boring.  Vegetarians  may  play  cribbage  or  whist, 
and  people  who  eat  macaroni  salad  play  the  slot  machines  and 
bingo — sometimes  while  eating. 

The  temperament  oi  veteran  pass-line  players  varies  fairly 
extensively.  I  he  majority  belong  to  a  cheerful,  optimistic  race 
who  till  the  ran^e  from  boisterous  to  sedate  and  relish  fraternity 
with  others  at  the  table;  hut  there  are  also  stoics,  fatalists,  and 
misanthropes  who  mumble  to  themselves  and  not  to  you.  Some  of 
these  are  the  captains  of  industry  and  commerce — rarely  of  gov- 
ernment. All  who  play  the  dice  are  perfectly  convinced  that  their 


COMING  OUT:  THE  INITIAL  ROLL 


ROLL  ASEVEN  OR  AN  ELEVEN,  AND  WIN  WHAT  YOU  WAGERED. 


ROLLCRAPS-ATWO,THRtE,OR  TWELVE-AND  LOSE  WHAT  YOU  WAGERED. 
ROLL  ANYOTHER  NUMBER,  AND  IT  BECOMES  THE  "POINT" 


wagering  system  is  the  only  logical  procedure,  arrived  at  atter  long 
and  arduous  experience. 

All  are  helplessly  superstitious,  at  least  when  they  are  in  action 
at  the  tables.  Even  my  buddy  Richard  D. ,  former  publisher  of  the 
Craps  Quarterly,  who  proclaims  he  is  a  state-of-the-art  secular 
hurianist,  is  much  like  an  Etruscan  necromancer  when  it  comes 
to  dice.  He  refuses  to  stand  with  the  handicapped,  extremely  tall 
people,  or  those  wearing  comical  headgear.  Billy  G.  believes  that 
people  with  foreign  accents  shooting  the  dice  will  never  throw  an 
important  sequence  of  numbers.  I  find,  when  the  dice  are  running 
well,  that  I  cling  to  a  method  ot  racking  my  checks  that  will 


encourage  the  dice  to  continue  to  perform  to  my  benefit.  I 
announce  to  mvselt  that  I  don't  believe  any  particular  ritual  will 
influence  the  dice,  but  there  is  no  sense  taking  a  chance. 

Casino  dice  are  made  ot  polyester  resin — a  machine-made  pre- 
cision product  ot  plastic.  They  appear  not  to  care  what  casino  or 
table  thev  are  cavorting  about  in  or  who  it  is  that  is  shooting 
them.  Yet  it  has  been  written  by  persons  ot  soundly  scientific 
background  that  any  substance  that  in  any  way  shares  the  air  and 
tabric  of  the  earth  with  human  beings  is  in  some  small  way  related 
to  them  and  is  subject  to  their  influence.  Hence,  it  polyester  resin 
is  a  petroleum-derived  compound  it  must  respond  to  intense  and 
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Box  Man  The  house  employee  who  oversees  the  action  and  man- 
ages the  bank. 

Chance  A  shooter's  time;  his  turn. 
Checks  House  tender;  chips. 

Come  Zone  The  area  on  the  gaming  table  where  "come"  bets  are 
made.  (See  illustration  ot  the  table.) 

Betting  in  the  Come  Zone  Betting  a  number  other  than  the 
point,  2,  3,  7,  or  1 1  on  the  next  roll  ot  the  dice. 
Come-out  Bet  A  wager  made  on  the  initial  throw  ot  the  dice. 
Craps  A  losing  bet  (unless  you're  a  Don'ts  player)  it  dice  show  2. 
3,  or  12  on  the  initial  throw. 

Dealers  House  employees  who  place  bets  at  pla         instructions, 
pay  successful  bets,  and  manage  the  game. 
Dice  Mechanic  One  who  illegally  manipulates  the  ..    .-. 
Don'ts  Much-despised  players,  who  bet  in  favor  of  t.  e  house, 
against  the  dice. 


Hardways  Bet  The  most  difficult  way  to  make  a  number:  double 

twos  to  make  tour,  double  threes  to  make  six,  and  so  on. 

The  Hop  A  high-odds  wager  that  the  shooter  will  roll  particular 

numbers. 

Pass  Bet  A  wager  on  the  shooter  and  against  the  house. 

Pass  Line  The  area  on  the  table  in  which  pass-bet  checks  are 

placed. 

Pit  Boss  The  supervisor  ot  all  tables  in  one  area. 

The  Point  The  number  that  players  attempt  to  duplicate:  4,5,6, 

8,  9,  or  10  atter  the  come-out  roll. 

Proposition  Bet  A  bet  on  high-odds  situations. 

Roll  or  Rush  A  winning  streak. 

Stickman  The  announcer  ot  the  state  ot  action;  handler  of  the 

stick  that  returns  dice  to  the  shooters. 

The  Whirl  A  proposition  bet  that  says  a  player  will  throw  a  2,  3, 

11,  12.  or  7. 
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PLAYING  THE  ODDS:  HOW  THE  NUMBERS  PAY 


ROLL  THE  POINT,  AND  YOUR  WINNINGS  ARE  FIGURED  BY  THESE  FORMULAS. 


polyester-consonant  implorings  by  persons  with  exactly  the  right 
pitch  of  psychic  energy  and  focus  at  a  particular  moment.  The 
people  with  soundly  scientific  backgrounds  have  not  informed  us 
as  to  when  is  the  most  opportune  interval  for  such  imploring.  We 
therefore  do  it  all  the  time. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  method  of  hurling  the  dice  has 
an  important  hearing  on  the  results.  No  doubt,  violent,  aimless, 
or  chaotic  shooting  is  a  shock  or  insult  to  the  dice,  which  innately 
desire  to  perform  to  the  benefit  of  veteran  pass-line  players  who 
shoot  them  respectfully.  One  may  achieve  the  perfect  arc  and 
subsequent  bounding  by  holding  both  cubes  with  the  thumb  and 
next  two  digits  and  lofting  the  dice  to  a  zone  free  of  checks  so  that 
they  gently  strike  the  bumper  and  land  with  gleeful  unity,  reveal- 
ing  the  number  of  one's  dreams. 

Striking  the  bumper  at  either  end  of  the  arena  is  a  requirement 
for  shooters  at  every  casino.  The  stickman  will  admonish  the 
shooter  who  fails  to  strike  the  bumper  with  at  least  one  of  the  dice. 
Should  the  shooter  continue  not  striking  the  bumper,  the  box 
man  himself  will  issue  a  warning  that  the  shooter's  chance  will  be 
terminated  unless  remedial  action  is  taken.  The  casino's  concern 
with  the  bumper  is  the  prevention  of  ingenious  manipulation  of 
the  cubes  by  what  is  known  as  a  dice  mechanic,  and  the  casino 
must  allow  that  the  most  fearsome  "mechanics"  may  look  like  the 
little  old  lady  from  Hohokus  and  not  like  Eddie  Murphy.  On  the 
other  hand,  veterans  and  innocents  alike  assume  that  black  men 
throw  the  most  effective  dice.  This  is  ridiculous,  as  is  the  convic- 
tion, which  I  adhere  to,  that  if  one  of  the  dice  bounces  off  the 
table  the  very  next  roll  of  the  dice  will  be  a  devastating  seven. 

For  those  who  dwell  by  choice  or  necessity  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  who  cannot  make  it,  when  the  need  arises,  to  the  Holy 


Ground,  dice  may  be  thrown  with  tol'able  grace  in  a  city  by  the 
Atlantic.  The  Vegas  rules  prevail  here,  and  the  dealers  are 
improving  in  their  expertise.  Here,  as  well,  the  Nugget  is  aglow, 
and  the  tables  are  shorter  than  elsewhere,  which  allows  for  fewer 
players,  rapid  action,  and  easier  management  of  the  betting. 

Alas,  Atlantic  City  will  always  be  a  sleeping  pygmy 
when  it  comes  to  gaming  atmosphere.  The  mud- 
dled, melancholy  village  must  soon  achieve  the 
numbing  starkness  of  urban  renewal,  and  a 
vacuous  decorum  will  settle  on  the  scene.  The 
matchless  anarchy  and  texture  of  Las  Vegas  is  the 
perfect  platform  for  the  craps  arena:  the  blithe,  uncaring,  splen- 
did space  of  no  day,  no  night,  no  wrong,  no  right — the  Place  of 
Everlasting  Light. 

Far  beyond  the  thrill  of  gaming  in  its  various  forms,  the  aesthet- 
ics of  craps  makes  it  a  durable  passion — for  me  and  you  and  the 
happy  few.  It  is  the  splendor  of  the  logical  demarcations  of  the 
felt,  the  precisely  deployed  versicolored  checks,  the  utterly  mys- 
tifying tumble  of  the  dice,  and  the  frenetic  banter  of  the  stick- 
man,  who,  most  certainly,  sooner  or  later  and  forevermore,  will 
speak  the  knell  that  terminates  a  roll: 
Seven  out, 
Line  away, 
Final  comes, 
And  Don'ts  to  pay. 
And  then,  my  dear,  the  dice  are  coming  out  again.  □ 

Ivan  C.  Karp  is  a  legendary  art  dealer  in  New  York  City.  As  a  child,  he 
had  a  rattle  consisting  of  a  pair  of  dice. 
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PALACE 


EKOLSUND  SLOTT  MAY  BECOME  SWEDEN'S  GLYNDEBOURNE 

BY  FRANK  WARD 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAG  SUNDBERG 

empt  shell,  and  the  park  surrounding  it  was  sadly  neglected 
■    But  , .was  spaaous,  secluded,  and  rather  .rand    tor  it  had 

bant  Room-a  hung  room  for  the  palace's  present  oco^nts 
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go  ahead  and  buy  Ekolsund  and  make  it  his  family  home. 

It  became  virtually  a  private  museum  in  time,  housing  his 
superb  collections  of  Chinese  artifacts,  and  a  haunt  of  the  royal 
family  and  of  the  artistic  intelligentsia.  With  Kempe's  death,  in 
1967,  Ekolsund's  second  great  era  ended.  His  daughters  and  their 
families  keep  it  alive,  but  although  the  glory  has  departed  for  a 
while,  there  are  plans  to  bring  it  back. 

Built  in  the  no-nonsense  Swedish  rococo  style,  Ekolsund  Slott 
(slott  means  palace)  consists  of  two  nearly  identical  L-shaped 
wings.  Its  terraces  are  all  that  survive  of  gardens  that  once  rivaled 
Versailles's.  Though  first  mentioned  in  records  in  1307,  Ekolsund 
did  not  begin  to  assume  its  present  form  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  two  wings  are  really  individual  palaces:  the  northern 
wing  was  built  in  the  1630s,  a  plain,  oblong,  two-story  building; 


and  later  a  second  palace  was  built — the  southern  wing,  L-shaped 
and  rising  to  three  stories.  Ekolsund  received  its  final  form  in  the 
1730s,  when  a  third  story  and  the  base  of  an  L  were  added  to  the 
northern  wing. 

The  now  elegantly  symmetrical  palace  was  given  as  a  christen- 
ing present  to  the  infant  King  Gustav  III  in  1 746,  and  it  remained 
his  favorite  residence  during  the  forty-six  years  of  his  life.  Gustav 
was  a  Francophile,  deeply  interested  in  the  arts,  trying  his  hand  at 
drawing,  architecture,  and  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  distin- 
guished historical  essays  and  of  dramas  that  practically  created  the 
Swedish  theater,  and  he  collaborated  on  several  operas.  Though  a 
far  more  accomplished,  enlightened,  and  gifted  man  than  Louis 
XIV,  he  modeled  his  court  on  Versailles.  Ekolsund  reflected  his 
desire  to  establish  a  golden  age  of  culture  in  Sweden. 


Gustav  spent  many  of  his  happiest  times  there.  Preparations  fot 
a  magnificent  royal  tournament  to  be  held  at  Ekolsundin  August 
of  1 776  ended,  however,  in  fiasco.  Fat  too  many  guests  had  been 
iin  ited,  and,  in  .1  freak  heat  wave,  they  sweltered  undet  .1  bla  ing 
sun.  while  jousting  nobles  in  steel  armoi  almosi  suffocated.  To 
cap  it  all,  a  virulent  influenza  struck.  A  court  diarist  noted  the 
collapse  of  Duke  <.\irl  and  Baron  Oxenstiema,  adding  that 
"(  fount  1  ewenhaupt  had  to  be  lit  tod  from  his  horse  and  carried  to 
his  room."  No  hint  of  this  disastei  appears  in  .1  contemporary 
drawing,  showing  the  king  .it  the  tournament,  armed  and 
mounted,  eager  tor  the  fra\ 

A  more  personal  memento  of  Gustav  III  is  found  in  the  Bird 
Room,  in  the  southern  wing.  Scratched  intoa  \\  indow  frame  with 
the  tip  of  his  sword  are  the  words  "  1 2th  September  1772.  I  <.  ame 


back  here  from  the  Revolution.  1  iust.ii."  ["he  king,  whose  royal 
powers  were  being  eroded  by  the  overweening  aristocracy,  had 
gone  tot  ho  1  louse  of  the  Nobility  in  Stockholm  and  dramatically 
affirmed  his  lawful  powers  In  oc<  upying  the  <.  hair  that  had  been 
reserved  for  the  land  marshal. 

Twenty  years  later,  though,  in  17^2,  the  king's  brief  life  ended, 
in  his  assassination  at  .1  masked  ball  in  the  Stockholm  Opera 
I  louse.  Seven  years  earlu  1 .  Bnan<  ial  tr<  mbles  had  f<  m  ed  (  iustav 
to  sell  Ekolsund  to  a  Scottish  family,  theSetons,  who,  since  com 
moners  were  not  allowed  toownformei  royal  property,  had  to  be 
1, used  to  the  Swedish  nobility.  In  1912,  the  Seton  family  sold  the 
long-neglected  palace  and  estate  to  a  consortium.  Thepala<  e  had 
been  used  for  years  asa  workmen's  dormitory,  a  warehouse,  and  a 
gathering  place  for  local  ham  dances.  Fixtures  and  fittings  had 


Left:  The  Bellmann  Room,  where  the  Swedish  poet  slept  in  Gustav' s 

day.  Above:  The  Bird  Room,  painted  by  Bolander  in  1770. 

Below:  The  dining  room,  with  eighteenth-century  Swedish  stoves. 


fallen  to  pieces  or  been  filched.  Ekolsund  was  to  deteriorate  for 
another  five  years  before  Kempe  rescued  it. 

To  restore  the  palace,  this  fastidious  man  finally  chose  Vilhelm 
Bryde,  a  structural  engineer  who  had  become  an  actor  and  art 
director  in  films.  Bryde  made  more  than  a  hundred  drawings  for 
the  Ekolsund  project.  He  was  to  restore  only  the  southern  wing, 
where  Gustav  III  had  lived  almost  two  centuries  earlier.  It  has 
some  thirty  rooms  on  its  three  floors,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  160 
square  meters.  Kempe  wanted  a  comfortable  home  for  his  growing 
family  without  losing  the  eighteenth-century  flavor. 

Bryde  did  a  splendid  job,  uncannily  preserving  the  period  air  of 
the  palace  while  subtly  inserting  odd  hints  of  twentieth-century 
art  nouveau,  especially  in  the  entrance  hall.  He  provided  Kempe 
with  a  superb,  fully  furnished  country  residence  in  which  he  could 
express  his  complex  personality. 

empe  was  that  rare  animal — an  aesthete  and  magnate 
rolled  into  one,  a  man  whose  interests  spanned  all  the 
sciences  and  humanities.  He  was  an  authority  on  pulp 
and  paper,  forestry,  commerce,   and  technology;  a 
hunter  and  conservationist;  the  author  of  five  books  of 
aphorisms;  an  Olympic  silver  medalist  (1912);  a  lover 
of  painting,  music,  and  song.  Recitals,  poetry  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions of  art  and  literature  were  frequent  at  Ekolsund,  and  the 
late  King  Gustav  VI ,  a  Sinologist  and  a  man  of  great  intellect,  was 
a  frequent  visitor. 

Kempe  was  a  collector  of  out- 
standing genius.  His  large  and 
comprehensive  collections  of 
Chinese  ceramics,  gold,  and  silver 
are  of  unrivaled  stylistic  purity. 
Though  they  remained  private, 
Kempe  was  always  ready  to  wel- 
come scholars  at  Ekolsund  and 
often  lent  pieces  from  his  collec- 
tions for  exhibitions. 

He  soon  rid  his  ceramics  collec- 
tion of  polychromes,  turning  in- 
stead to  monochrome  stoneware  and  white  porcelain,  with  their 
pertect  harmony  between  form  and  decoration.  His  collection  of 
Chinese  gold  and  silver  consists  ot  hundreds  of  dazzling  pieces, 
including  a  Han  dynasty  hanging  vase  of  gold,  a  series  of  T'ang 
stem  cups  in  gilt  bronze,  and  several  silver-on-bronze  T'ang  mir- 
rors. In  the  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  with  these  collections 
installed  and  Kempe  playing  host  to  distinguished  visitors,  Ekol- 
sund was  one  o{  the  most  remarkable  cultural  centers  in 
Europe. 

In  physical  terms,  Ekolsund  today  is  almost  exactly  as  Kempe 
left  it  at  his  death,  save  tor  the  almost  permanent  absence  of  his 
collections,  traveling  on  loan  to  museums  abroad.  The  southern 
wing — Gustav's  residence — is  furnished  with  eighteenth-century 
furniture  and  fittings,  including  things  that  once  belonged  to 
Gustav  himself.  Kempe's  superb  taste  is  in  evidence  everywhere: 
in  celadon  vases,  stray  Sung  and  T'ang  ceramics,  baroque  and 
rococo  furniture,  old  Swedish  and  German  glassware,  Venetian 
glass,  and  a  wealth  of  Oriental  carpets.  Gustav's  bedroom  suite  is 
preserved  almost  intact.  Upstairs  are  the  bare  but  impressive  Ban- 
queting Room,  two  stories  high,  its  walls  pierced  by  twenty-four 
windows;  the  Dala  Room,  with  heavy  beamed  ceiling;  the  Bell- 
mann  Room,  reserved  for  the  visits  ot  th<  rear  eighteenth-cen- 
tury poet;  the  Bird  Room,  its  walls  decorate  with  birds  painted  in 
1770;  the  Blue  Cabinet,  a  little  blue  and  sil\  er  room  with  carved 
paneling;  and  seven  bedrooms  reached  by  a  spiral  staircase. 

The  large,  airy  Drabant  Room  serves  as  a  main  living  room  for 


Right:  The  Blue  Cabinet,  an  elegant  Utile  room  u'ith  a  fine  eighteenth- 
century  clock  and  carvings  and  a  display  of  white  porcelain. 

Ekolsund's  occupants  today.  One  wall  is  hung  with  a  big  French 
tapestry  of  the  1 740s,  representing  a  pastoral  landscape  with  exot- 
ic birds  and  a  pagoda.  Here  I  first  met  the  present  owner-. 
Kempe's  two  youngest  daughters,  Veronica  and  Diana,  and  their 
families.  Both  made  singular  marriages:  Diana  is  the  wife  of 
Count  Nikita  Tolstoy,  grandson  of  the  author  of  War  and  Peace, 
and  Veronica  is  married  to  Lars  Bjorling,  son  of  the  great  tenor 
Jussi  and  himself  a  noted  tenor.  The  Bjdrlings,  with  their  seven- 
year-old  daughter,  spend  their  summers  and  part  of  the  winter  at 
Ekolsund;  the  Tolstoys,  who  live  in  France,  often  visit  them  there 
with  their  two  young  children. 

Veronica  Bjorling,  a  trained  art  historian,  is  something  of  an 
authority  on  her  father's  collections  and  on  Ekolsund's  history 
and  architecture.  She  and  Lars  have  plan-  tor  the  palace,  a  strat- 
egy designed  to  weave  all  the  cultural  and  historical  strands  of  its 
past  and  present  into  a  single  fabric. 

"In  a  way,  Ekolsund  is  a  sleeping  beauty,"  says  Lars,  "and  if  we 
don't  wake  her  up  she  may  revert  to  what  she  was  before  Veroni- 
ca's father  rescued  her — a  barn.  What  we  want  to  do,  really,  is 
turn  Ekolsund  into  a  kind  of  Swedish  Glyndebourne,  a  musical 
center  on  a  truly  international  scale,  at  which  the  top  singers  and 
musicians  can  perform  tor  large  audiences." 

Such  a  project  would  naturally 
call  tor  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
Ekolsund's  own  grounds  might 
make  a  valuable  contribution,  for 
a  spring  found  by  a  diviner  on  the 
spot  where  old  engravings  show  a 
fountain  produces  delicious  min- 
eral water.  "We've  had  the  water 
analyzed,"  says  Veronica,  "and 
it's  very  pure,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary minerals.  We're  seriously 
thinking  ot  bottling  it  at  the  pal- 
ace and  selling  it.  Of  course,  need- 
less to  say,  sponsors  are  welcome,  too!" 

The  courtyard  between  the  two  wings  could  easily  hold  an 
audience  ot  several  thousand  people,  with  a  canopy  to  protect 
them  against  the  elements.  "The  acoustics  are  fine,"  says  Lars, 
"and  singers  could  make  use  of  the  palace's  architectural  features. 
Many  ot  our  triends  in  the  international  musical  fraternity — some 
oi  the  most  famous  performing  artists  in  the  world — think  it's  a 
splendid  scheme;  and  Lars  at  Malmborg,  head  of  the  Stockholm 
Opera,  has  said  that  he'd  be  delighted  to  transter  productions  to 
Ekolsund." 

The  northern  wing  contains  twenty-five  bedrooms  that  could 
accommodate  singers  and  musicians,  while  the  Banqueting 
Room,  with  its  lofty  ceiling,  would  be  ideal  tor  chamber  concerts. 
The  public  would  be  able  to  picnic  on  the  grounds,  just  as  at 
Glyndebourne.  "There's  a  craving  for  good  opera  all  over  the 
world,  and  people  are  ready  to  travel  huge  distances  to  find  it. 
With  Ekolsund  only  an  hour's  drive  from  Stockholm,  and  just 
forty  minutes  from  the  airport,  we  feel  we're  ideally  placed.  Ekol- 
sund could  be  something  unique  in  the  world  of  music." 

Will  the  old  palace,  with  its  extraordinary  memories  of  a  mon- 
arch and  a  magnate  and  their  cultivated  pursuits,  reawake  before 
long  to  a  third  glorious  life?  □ 

Frank  Ward,  a  former  resident  of  Stockholm,  wrote  the  profile  of  the 
wine  maker  Pierre  Ramonet  in  Connoisseur's  February  1985  issue, 
and  one  of  the  Stockholm  chef  Bengt  Wedholm,  in  April  1983. 
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VISION  OF  GOD  DESTROYING  THE  EVIL  WHILE  RAISING  THE  GOOD 
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BY  FREDERIC  VGRUNFELD 
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Seo  de  Urgel — the  see  of  the  bishops  of  Urgel — is  an 
ancient  town  nestled  in  a  remote  valley  in  the  middle 
of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a 
mighty  fortress,  its  citadel  perched  on  Las  Horcas,  the 
gallows  hill.  Today  it  is  a  peaceful  little  market  town, 
which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  The  heart  of  the  town,  through  which  the  swift,  shallow 
river  Segre  runs,  has  been  almost  untouched  by  the  passage  of 
time:  narrow,  arcaded  streets;  cobbled  squares;  and  a  cathedral 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  twelfth-century  churches  in  all  Spain. 

During  that  first  visit  I  tried  to  get  into  the  Diocesan  Museum, 
which  houses  the  treasures  of  the  see.  It  was  said  to  possess  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Spanish  illuminated  manuscripts,  a  tenth-century 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Beatus  of  Liebana;  but  at  its 
doors  I  learned  that  the  museum — a  chapter  house  adjoining  the 
cathedral — was  closed  for  repairs. 

Not  until  the  winter  of  1973  did  I  have  a  second  chance  to  visit 
Seo  de  Urgel  but  found,  alas,  that  the  museum  was  closed  tor  the 
season.  A  passerby  who  noticed  me  looking  forlorn  at  the  gate 
suggested  that  I  might  be  able  to  gain  admittance  if  I  inquired  at 
the  bishop's  office,  around  the  corner.  The  porter  ushered  me 
into  a  sparsely  furnished  office  occupied  by  a  genial,  sweatered 
gentleman  in  his  early  forties.  This,  it  turned  out,  was  the  bishop 
himself,  Juan  Marti  Alanis.  His  full  title,  indeed,  is  prince-bishop 
of  Urgel,  for  alone  among  the  world's  Catholic  bishops  (other 
than  the  pope),  he  has  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  powers. 
Since  the  year  1278  the  bishops  of  Urgel  have  been  co-princes  o\ 
the  neighboring  principality  of  Andorra — a  feudal  arrangement 
in  which  they  originally  shared  power  with  the  counts  of  Foix.  On 
the  French  side,  these  sovereign  rights  devolved,  in  time,  upon 
the  kings  of  France  and  then  on  the  presidents  of  the  republic .  But 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  border  nothing  has  changed,  so  that 
Bishop  Marti  Alanis  is  the  fifty-fourth  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
prince-bishops  of  Urgel  and  Andorra. 

Above:  Page  one  of  the  Urgel  Apocalypse.  Right:  Alberto  \  wes  i  Mir, 
the  museum's  curator,  with  the  precious  manuscript  Opposite:  The 
vision  of  the  Lord  and  His  angels  as  men  await  His  Last  Judgment 
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He  was  delighted  to  hear  of  my  interest  in  the  Beatus  manu- 
script. A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  fetch  the  museum's  cura- 
tor, and  soon  the  great  iron  gate  of  the  chapter  house  swung  open 
upon  rusty  hinges.  It  was  ice-cold  inside,  where  the  material  trea- 
sures of  a  diocese  dating  back  to  the  sixth  century  lay  in  a  cabinet. 
From  a  small,  glass-fronted  cupboard  the  curator  removed  a  bulky 
folio  volume  with  wooden  covers  and  placed  it  on  a  table  in  front 
of  me,  saying,  "Here,  have  a  look  at  this!" 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  The  illustrated  manuscript 
was  then  almost  exactly  a  thousand  years  old,  yet  the  colors  were 
so  brilliant  that  they  looked  as  though  they  had  just  been  put  to 
parchment.  There  were  more  than  ninety  illustrations,  alive  with 
reds,  yellows,  and  blues  that  gleamed  like  precious  stones  even  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  museum.  For  the  rest  of  the  morning,  obliv- 
ious of  the  cold,  1  turned  the  pages  of  the  manuscript.  It  was  as  if  I 
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had  gone  through  a  magic  door  and  traveled  hack  a  thousand  years 
into  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  narrative  technique  and  the  chalk  white,  almond-shaped 
eyes  reminded  me  of  Coptic  manuscripts,  even  of  the  pat  paint- 
ings of  Bengal,  but  the  images  were  far  more  bright  and  intense, 
drawn  with  the  dash  and  precision  of  an  artist  who  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  say.  They  often  sweep  across  a  whole  folio  page 
in  a  terrifying  prophecy  of  our  apocalyptic  destiny.  When  the 
great  earthquake  follows  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  mortal 
sufferers  tumble  over  one  another  in  balloonlike  patches  of  blue 
and  purple.  The  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  charge  across 
fields  of  yellow  and  brick  red:  a  white  horse,  a  red,  a  black,  and 
a  pale  horse,  "and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death." 

The  drawings  have  a  savage  clarity  of  line  and  struc- 
ture; nothing  is  wasted.  Sometimes  the  angels' 
wings  are  attached  to  their  shoulders,  but  when  it 
suits  the  artist  he  shoots  them  out  on  long  rods 
high  above  their  heads,  so  that  a  dark  blue  wing 
can  float  in  an  empty  field  of  carmine.  The  Lord 
descends  from  heaven  in  a  red  robe  enveloped  by  a  blue  cloud  and 
surrounded  by  angels  with  variable-geometry  wings. 

Fabulous  monsters  and  winged  beasts;  a  seven-headed  dragon 
who  snakes  across  two  facing  pages;  visions  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
when  the  ashen  souls  of  the  damned  will  tumble  into  a  blue  hell; 
and  the  New  Song  that  will  be  sung  when  the  144,000  saved  souls 
stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion  playing  long-necked, 
stringed  instruments  resembling  tamburitzas:  these  scenes  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  framed  with  elaborate  ornamental  borders,  some 
of  which  might  have  been  designed  by  Kandinsk', .  In  episodes 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  frames  drop  away:  Belshazzar  cele- 
brates his  feast  in  the  Roman  fashion;  the  Babylonians  attack 
Jerusalem  on  foot  and  horseback;  the  Ancient  of  Days  sits  under  a 
great  Moorish  arch — the  drawings,  after  all,  were  done  at  the 
apogee  of  Muslim  architecture  in  southern  Spain.  And  in  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  tree  springs  up  and  covers  the  entire 
page  with  its  branches,  its  leaves  resembling  the  botch  motif  of 
Iran  and  India,  seen  in  rugs  and  shawls. 

After  I  left  Seo  de  Urgel  that  afternoon,  I  searched  out  other 
Beatus  manuscripts  and  read  the  books  that  have  been  written 
about  them.  One  of  the  things  I  wondered  about  was  why  the 
Urgel  illustrations  were  so  fresh.  One  interesting  theory  is  that  a 
beeswax  base  beneath  the  paint  has  preserved  its  pristine  bril- 
liance. Specialists  agree  that  nothing  in  medieval  book  illustra- 
tion approaches  the  colors  of  the  Beatus  manuscripts. 

It  took  me  several  years  to  piece  together  the  history  of  the 
Beatus  manuscripts  and  to  realize  that,  far  from  being  of  liturgical 
interest  only,  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  books  of  the  Spanish  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
Iberian  peninsula  was  the  Wild  West  ot  Europe  and  Christians 
and  Muslims  struggled  tor  its  control.  The  commentary  was  writ- 
ten in  the  year  776  by  a  monk  named  Beatus.  He  lived  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin  (now  known  as  Santo  Toribio)  in  the 
valley  of  Liebana,  one  of  the  remote  Asturian  sanctuaries  in 
which  the  defeated  Christians  took  refuge  after  Moorish  armies 
had  overrun  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Beatus's  Latin  text  was  only  a  compilation  of  earlier  sources — 
notable  among  them,  a  fourth-century  manuscript  bv  Tyconius, 
who  had  interpreted  the  Apocalypse  in  terms  of  the  eternal  strug- 
gle between  the  city  of  God  and  the  kii  igdom  of  the  devil.  Beatus's 
particular  achievement  was  to  have  recognized  the  significance  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  an  essential  text  for  the  Christian  "liberation" 
movement  known  as  the  Reconquista. 

The  Secret  Book  of  Revelation — the  Bible's  Revelation — was 


written  by  Saint  John  tor  Christians  under  Roman  rule  in  the  tirst 
century,  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  persecuted.  In  fourth-cen- 
tury Carthage,  Tyconius  had  seen  these  prophecies  as  justifying 
the  militant  moralism  of  the  Donatist  separatists.  Now  Beatus 
revived  both  texts  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  faith  and  justice 
must  ultimately  triumph  over  iniquity.  His  Commentary  became 
the  most  important  treatise  of  the  medieval  Spanish  church,  em- 
bodying the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Moorish  occupation. 

Not  until  two  centuries  later,  however,  did  Beatus's  text 
acquire  the  illustrations  that  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Until  lately,  most  scholars  believed 
that  the  illuminated  Beatus  codexes  could  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  both  deriving  from  some  unknown  early  Christian  orig- 
inal. But  in  1976,  a  symposium  ot  specialists  convening  in  Madrid 
concluded  that  one  ot  the  two  branches  derived  from  the  other 
sometime  after  the  year  940.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  reform 
was  started  by  the  same  scribe  and  miniaturist,  called  Maius  or 
Magius,  who  created  the  earlier  of  the  two  Beatus  manuscripts 
that  are  now  in  the  Morgan  Library,  in  New  York. 

The  date  of  the  colophon  in  the  earlier  Morgan  Beatus  is  writ- 
ten as  a  cipher  that  has  been  decoded  by  some  scholars  as  the  year 
962.  At  that  time,  although  the  Christian  kings  of  Leon,  Na- 
varre, and  Aragon  had  reconquered  much  of  northern  Spain, 
Leon  was  still  torn  by  civil  war.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  to 
remind  the  faithful  ot  the  coming  day  of  judgment.  As  Maius  says 
in  his  colophon:  "Let  the  faithful  voice  resound  and  shout  aloud; 
aye,  let  Maius,  small  but  eager,  sing  in  jubilation  and  rouse  the 
echoes  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  I  write  this  book  out  of  sheer 
love  .  .  .  and  have  also  painted  pictures  for  the  wonderful 
words  ot  its  stories  so  that  those  who  know  it  may  be  tilled  with 
fear  ot  the  judgment  that  will  come  with  the  world's  end." 

During  the  next  hundred  years,  other  monks  tran- 
scribed and  adapted  Maius's  work.  Just  as  Beatus 
had  written  his  text  "tor  the  edification  of  the 
brethren,"  these  illuminated  copies  were  in- 
tended for  monastic  study  and  contemplation, 
illustrating  the  narrative  almost  line  for  line, 
scene  by  scene.  "My  beloved  brethren,"  wrote  the  scribe  of  an 
eleventh-century  copy,  "whosoever  of  you,  present  and  future, 
reads  this  codex,  may  he  read  it  with  a  keen  mind,  and  may  he 
understand  what  he  reads  with  the  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  ot  his 
heart,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  meaning." 

Thirty-two  Beatus  manuscripts  survive;  oi  these,  twenty-five 
contain  miniatures  or  fragments  of  them.  Those  ot  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  follow  the  same  tightly  constructed  sequence.  Of 
the  nine  copies  I  have  seen — at  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
Madrid,  Gerona,  and  Valladolid — my  favorite  is  still  the  one  in 
the  cupboard  of  the  museum  at  Urgel — "my"  Beatus.  Painted 
about  970  or  a  little  later,  it  has  a  peculiar  sparseness  and  tough- 
ness that  give  it  the  cutting  edge  of  a  great  work  of  primitive  art. 
Its  animals  entering  Noah's  ark  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Las- 
caux  bison  and  sires  of  the  screaming  horse  in  Guernica.  More 
than  the  Maius  codex  in  the  Morgan  Library,  the  Urgel  copy 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  Babylonian  roots  ot  Saint  John's  vision. 
D.  H.  Lawrence  once  noted  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  curious  and 
wholly  intuitive  essay,  "the  strange  pagan  recoil  of  the  book,  and 
the  pagan  vestiges."  Those  vestiges,  like  the  magical  pictures  of 
Maius,  have  made  the  Apocalypse  all  the  more  complex  and  fas- 
cinating. It  is  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  one  century;  "the  more 
we  read  it,  the  more  we  feel  that  it  is  a  section  through  time,  as 
well  as  a  Messianic  mystery."  □ 

Frederic  Grunfeld  is  a  contributing  editor  of  this  magazine. 
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A'i.  nv,  left:  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  giant  tree  of  heaven  in  which  the  birds  nest;  right:  the  jour  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  (lion,  bear, 

leopard,  and  the  nameless  "monstrous  beast"  of  Babylon).  Below,  left:  The  Beatus  in  its  glass-fronted  cupboard;  right:  Seo  de  Urgel  and  the 

Diocesan  Museum.  Overleaf:  The  Last  judgment  (with  the  damned  bearing  more  than  a  passing  resemblance  to  Matisse's  Bathers). 
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WORDS  ON  MUSIC 

Ira  Gershwin's  erudite  and  whimsical 

reflections  are  no  ordinary  show-hiz  autobiography. 

By  Benny  Green 


In  1958,  Ira  Gershwin  was  sixty-two  years 
old,  his  career  effectively  over.  Most  peo- 
ple who  knew  what  was  what  placed  him 
alongside  Cole  Porter  and  Lorenz  Hart  as 
America's  major  lyricist  of  a  period  that 
can  he  seen  in  retrospect  as  the  golden  age 
of  performing  art  in  America.  He  had 
composed  some  of  the  loveliest  and  wit- 
tiest song  lyrics  of  the  century.  With  verses 
like  "They  Can't  Take  That  Away  from 
Me,"  "Embraeeable  You,"  "Someone  to 
Watch  Over  Me,"  he  had  created  the 
counters  of  love's  small  talk  tor  the  man 
and  woman  in  the  street.  In  Of  Thee  I  Sing 
he  had  helped  write  the  only  considerahle 
musical  pasquinade  in  the  American  rep- 
ertory hy  playing  Gilhert  to  his  hrother 
George's  Sullivan.  With  Porgy  and  Bess  he 
had  contributed  toward  the  extraordinary 
feat  of  elevating  Tin  Pan 
Alley  to  the  opera  house 
without  murdering  Tin 
Pan  Alley  in  the  process. 
Any  last,  lingering  doubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  ver- 
sifying was  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  Hollywood  had 
never  awarded  him  an  Os- 
car. His  life's  work  was 
complete — at  which  point 
the  publishing  house  of 
Alfred  Knopf  invited  him 
to  write  a  book,  any  book, 
about  anything  he  liked. 

It  was  a  reckless  step  tor 
any  publisher  to  take.  Even 
in  those  days,  the  earth  was 
cluttered  with  the  autobio- 
graphical maunderings  ot 
show-bi:  luminaries  whose 
approach  to  the  writing  ot  a 
book  too  often  suggested 
that  they  had  never  read 
one. 

Fortunately  tor  posteri- 
ty, Ira  was  nothing  at  all 
like  the  others.  A  modest, 
gentle  soul  whose  whimsi- 
cal brain  was  crammed 
\  >h  the  erudition  ot  the 

11 


autodidact,  he  knew  enough  about  the 
pleasures  of  the  printed  word  to  under- 
stand that  just  any  book  would  not  be  gi  k  id 
enough.  He  had  wanted  for  some  time  to 
publish  a  collection  ot  his  work  but  knew 
that  to  offer  the  music  lover  words  without 
music  was  like  giving  a  thirsty  man  the  H, 
and  telling  him  to  find  the  O  tor  himself. 
And  yet  the  work  was  worth  preserving. 
How  to  transform  a  set  of  essentially  func- 
tional rhymes  into  something  resembling 
literature? 

Now,  Ira  was  what  we  have  in  mind 
when  we  talk  ot  the  bookish  man.  Almost 
our  first  glimpse  ot  him  is  as  a  teenaged 
attendant  at  his  father's  abortive  Turkish 
baths  on  Lenox  Avenue,  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  that  so  long  as  the  customers  con- 
tinue not  to  roll  up,  he  can  go  on  reading. 


Ira  Gershwin  was  what  we  have  in  mind  when  we  talk  oj  the  bookish  man 


At  the  other  end  ot  his  lite,  bedridden  in 
Beverly  Hills,  he  slept  next  to  a  bay,  three 
ot  whose  tour  walls  were  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  books.  The  nature  of  the 
books  in  the  bay  give  a  clue  to  the  kind  of 
book  Ira  was  himself  t<  i  write,  for  those  vol- 
umes indicate  that  many  oi  his  interests 
were  not  so  much  contemporary  American 
as  period  Engli-h. 

Stylistically,  Ira  always  saw  himself  as  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert  out  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  He 
was  steeped  in  English  literature,  had 
found  the  title  "Nice  Work  If  You  Can  Get 
It"  in  a  caption  by  the  Edwardian  Puneh 
cartoonist  George  Belcher,  had  amended 
Chesterton's  "I  think  I  will  not  hang 
myself  today"  into  the  lyric  "I  Don't  Think 
I'll  Fall  in  Love  Today,"  had  paid  tribute  to 
the  slang  of  Wodehouse's  silly  asses  in  the 
words  of  "Stiff  Upper  Lip," 
and  had  justified  his  use  of 
"with  a  down-a-derry"  in 
1937  by  quoting  the  work 
of  Thomas  D'Urfey,  who 
had  perpetrated  "with  a 
hey  ding,  hoe  ding,  derry, 
derry,  ding"  as  long  ago  as 
1719.  He  had  come  within 
an  ace  of  writing  lyrics  for  a 
musical  version  ot  Max 
Beerbohm's  Zuleika  Dob- 
son,  had  composed  "The 
Cozy  Nook  Trio"  in  re- 
spectful imitation  of  the 
linguistic  cartwheels  ot  the 
Reverend  Spooner,  and 
was  the  only  man  I  ever 
met  who  had  actually  read 
Amenities  of  Literature,  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli's  biblio- 
phile father,  Isaac.  To  think 
in  terms  of  literary  allusion 
came  so  naturally  to  him 
that  one  time,  when  a  con- 
versation between  us  was 
interrupted  by  a  nurse,  he 
mumbled  to  me  in  the  mo- 
ment before  he  washed  the 
pills  down,  "I'm  like  De- 
mosthenes with  the  peb- 
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hies  in  his  mouth,"  downed  the  pills,  and 
added,  "Or  like  Eliza  Doolittle  with  the 
marhles." 

The  volume  that  Knopf  was  privileged 
to  publish  in  1959  turned  out  to  he  unique, 
an  utterly  charming  amalgam  of  technical 
disquisition,  personal  reminiscence,  liter- 
ary scholarship,  and  greenroom  gossip.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  very  few  hooks  that 
nailed  its  colors  to  the  mast  before  the  read- 
er reached  the  first  page,  for  the  dust  jacket 
announced  it  as  "A  selection  of  stage  & 
screen  lyrics  written  for  sundry  situations; 
and  now  arranged  in  arbitrary  categories. 
To  which  have  been  added  many  informa- 
tive annotations  &  disquisitions  on  their 
why  &.  wherefore,  their  whom-for,  their 
how;  and  matters  associative.  By  Ira 
Gershwin:  Gent." 

Having  begun  by  wheeling  on  the 
engines  of  literary  scholarship,  Ira  pro- 
ceeds as  he  started,  by  offering  as  an  epi- 
graph the  remark  from  John  Aubrey's  Brief 
Lives  "How  these  curiosities  would  be 
quite  forgott,  did  not  such  idle  fellowes  as  I 
am  putt  them  downe!"  What  curiosities 
does  Ira  have  in  mind?  The  very  first  of  the 
104  lyrics  that  make  up  the  book  is  "The 
Man  I  Love. "  We  learn  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  this  song  that  per- 


suaded the  financier  Otto  H.  Kahn  to 
invest  in  the  show  Lady,  Be  Good!  it  was 
dropped  during  the  out-of-town  tru>ut; 
that  it  was  subsequently  put  into  and 
ejected  from  two  other  musicals;  that  it 
never  did  see  the  light  of  day  as  a  show  tune 
and  only  emerged  as  an  American  classic 
through  the  enthusiastic  intervention  of 
Lady  Mountbatten. 

Any  suspicion  that  this  is  to  be  another 
autobiography  in  disguised  form  is  swiftly 
dispelled  in  the  next  entry,  "Looking  for  a 

Here  was  Ira's  problem: 
a  song  without  music  is  a 
lot  like  H2  without  the  O. 

Boy, "  whose  inclusion  Ira  uses  as  a  pretext 
for  a  discussion  of  the  hellish  difficulties  of 
finding  suitable  bachelor  rhymes  for 
"heaven,"  apart  from  the  weary  "seven" 
and  "eleven."  As  Ira  says,  "'Devon'  was 
geographically  out  of  bounds;  Labonte  E. 
Bevin  was  probably  already  married;  and 
what  could  one  do  with  'replevin'?" 

The  "Looking  for  a  Boy"  annotations 
are  also  revealing  for  the  cunning  way  in 
which  Ira  blends  reminiscence,  technical 
niceties,  and  literary  allusion.  It  so  hap- 


pens that  the  verse  of  this  song  ends  with 
the  couplet 

I'll  he  blue  until  he  comes  my  way; 

Hope  he  takes  the  cue  when  I  am 

saying  .  .  . 
The  rhyming  device  whereby  a  one-sylla- 
ble word  is  made  to  match  the  first  half  of  a 
two-syllable  word  is  commonplace  enough 
in  the  Broadway  marketplace,  and  Ira  had 
adopted  it  very  early  in  his  career  without 
thinking  twice;  hut  it  was  not  until  his 
retirement  that  he  discovered,  from  a  new- 
ly published  book  on  poetic  technique, 
that  the  device  was  known  as  "apocopated 
rhyme,  so  called  because  the  end  of  one 
rh\ming  word  is  cut  off. "  The  news  that  he 
had,  throughout  his  life,  been  an  unwit- 
ting master  of  apocopated  rhyme  absolute- 
ly delighted  Ira's  bookish  soul,  and  he 
expresses  this  delight  before  capping  the 
annotation  with  the  perfect  literary  allu- 
sion for  the  occasion:  "I  am  suddenly  made 
aware  that  long,  long  ago  in  the  last  two 
verse  lines  of 'Looking  for  a  Boy'  the  music 
made  me  rhyme,  apocopatedly,  'way'  with 
'saying';  and  I  now  feel  one  with  Moliere's 
M.  Jourdain  the  day  he  learned  he'd  been 
speaking  prose  for  over  forty  years." 

From  the  reader's  point  of  view,  the 
effect  of  this  strange  melange  of  erudition 
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Foi  both  Ira  and  ( ieorge  ( iershwin,  Tin  Pan 
AUey  was  a  continuing  source  oj  inspiration. 

and  gossip,  ot  discussion  and  digression,  ot 
whimsical  verse  and  informed  prose,  is 
curious  and  utterly  beguiling.  At  one  mo- 
ment we  read  that  Eric  Partridge  has  pro- 
scribed over  two  thousand  hopelessly  ex- 


hausted  ( Ik  h£s,  onl>  to  learn  that  Ira  \\aA 
used  hundreds  o(  them  in  this  ot  that  lyric 
(he  lists  twenty  seven  examples),  to 
which  he  then  adds  one  o(  the  profound 
truths  o(  the  songwriting  art:  "The  phrase 
that  is  trite  and  worn-out  when  appearing 
in  print  usually  becomes,  when  heard  fit- 
ted to  .in  appropriate  musical  turn,  rcvit.il 
ized,  and  seems  somehow  to  revert  to  its 
original  provoi  ativeness." 

\\  i  tind  him  gently  chiding  the  editors 
ot  Time  tor  deploying  talse  rhymes  in  advis- 
ing readers  how  to  pronounce  propei 
nouns,  we  learn  that  Paris  is  a  place 
where 

girls  wear  bodices 

like  goddesses; 
that  the  married  state  means 

.   .    .   signing  a  lease  together; 

And  hanging  a  Matisse  together! 
and  that  there  was  once  a  lady  who 

had  a  most  immoral  eye; 

they  called  her  Lorelei. 
We  also  learn  that  the  title  "Don't  Be  a 
Woman  If  You  Can"  was  inspired  by  an 
oldtime  Tin  Pan  Alley  poetaster  who  lost 
his  reason  and  went  around  saying  things 
like  "I  never  liked  him  and  I  always  will." 
We  see  George  and  Ira  one  evening  in 
their  apartment  awaiting  the  arrival  for 


dinner  o(  Ira's  fiancee;  by  the  time  she 
arrives  they  have  discussed,  sketched  out, 
i  ompleted,  and  revised  the  song  "Do,  Do, 
Do."  We  read  ol  the  drudgeries  and  aes- 
thetic injustices  oi  the  out-of-town  tryout, 
the  vagaries  ol  performers  and  producers 
who  think  they  know  better,  the  inexpli- 
cable Hops,  the  equally  inexplicable  tri- 
umphs. Bestol  all,  we  learn  the  true  nature 
ot  Ira's  profession.  In  the  foreword  to  Lyrics 
i hi  Several  ( )ccasions  (Ira  c  i  mfesses  that  the 
idea  tor  the  title  comes  from  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn — another  one-up  tor  the  British), 
we  find  a  priceless  distillation  of  the  con- 
tents to  come,  a  touch  of  rueful  irony  that 
tells  us  much  about  the  job  and  everything 
about  the  man  who  performed  it  so  bril- 
liantly; "Since  most  of  the  lyrics  in  this 
lodgment  were  arrived  at  by  fitting  words 
m<  isaically  to  music  already  composed,  any 
resemblance  to  actual  poetry,  living  or 
dead,  is  highly  improbable."  □ 

From  time  to  time,  Connoisseur  asks  an 
expert  to  discuss  a  book  in  his  or  her  field, 
regardless  of  the  book's  date  of  publication. 
This  month,  we  turn  to  Benny  Green,  a  one- 
time saxophonist  and  jazz  critic,  and  the 
author,  most  recently,  of  a  biography  of  P.  G. 
Wodehouse. 
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They  won't  outperform  Dow  Jones,  but  they  are  more  precious. 
By  Robin  Duthy 
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Detail  from  Histoire  Ancienne  (from  the  Creation  to  the  hies  of  March),  ca.  1380.  S2M.000  in  1983. 


Which  artist  holds  the  auction  record  tor  a 
painting?  Rembrandt.'  Monet.'  Jackson 
Pollock?  No,  it  is  an  artist-monk  named 
Herimann,  who  illuminated  the  Gospels 
ot  Henry  the  Lion,  in  Lower  Saxony,  dur- 
ing the  twelfth  century.  It  sold  tor 
$11,300,000  in  1983  (see  Connoisseur, 
December  1983).  And  it,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Gospels  is  a  book,  not  a  painting, 


you  think  his  claim  is  dubious,  consider 
that  without  the  paintings  the  book  would 
be  worth  less  than  $100,000. 

The  first  illustrated  book  we  know  is 
Egyptian  and  dates  from  around  2000  B.C. 
The  art  of  book  illumination,  however — 
meaning  the  use  of  gold  or  silver — came 
much  later,  flourishing  in  Europe  from 
the  seventh  centurv  until  the  fifteenth. 


when  printing  came  in. 
Until  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  great  li- 
braries of  Europe  be- 
longed to  royal  families 
and  religious  houses. 
The  first  private  book 
collector  of  any  stature 
was  Petrarch,  the  poet 
and  orator  who  fired  the 
opening  shots  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy.  His 
love  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  inspired  him  to 
preserve  every  manu- 
script that  came  his 
way.  He  referred  to  his 
books  as  eomites  laten- 
tes — hidden  friends — 
who  "speak  to  me  from 
all  ages  and  lands." 

It  is  that  adrenal i:- 
ing,  deep-rooted  power 
ot  the  written  or  printed 
word  that  moves  collec- 
tors today.  Though  lit- 
eracy is  now  taken  for 
I  granted  in  the  devel- 
?  oped  world,  a  man's 
i  ability  to  communicate 
'  with  another  by  making 
c  marks  on  paper  is  still 
i  regarded  as  magic  in 
f  some  primitive  commu- 
:  nities.  From  the  age  of 
|  Aristotle  to  the  Age  of 
z  Reason,  most  libraries 
i  in  Europe  were  built  on 
3  holy  ground,  and  me- 
dieval men  were  in  awe 
of  those  who  wielded 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  power,  seeing  the 
books  they  owned  as  somehow  ratifying  it. 
And  so  it  was  that  books  were  linked  with 
status  and  authority;  with  wealth,  too,  tor 
they  were  expensive,  and  only  families  of 
substance  could  afford  to  own  them. 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  Alternative 
Investment. 
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■\  full  page  miniature  from  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury Rutland  Psaltei  (Bmi.di  Library). 

scribe  and  the  miniatures  to  an  illuminator 
but  undertake  the  binding  himself 

The  production  ot  religious  books 
throughout  Europe  was  large  and  the  qual- 
ity of  illumination  mixed.  Several  artists, 


including  the  three  brothers  I  imbourg, 
worked  on  the  ho  Riches  Heures,  which 
must  have  taken  thousands o(  hours,  but  in 
some  manuscripts  the  illuminations  are 

quite  mechanical.  Artists  painted  the 
same  images  time  and  again,  and  then 
work  ma\  even  have  been  passed  down  an 
assembly  line,  one  artist  doing  the  red, 
another  the  blue,  and  so  on. 

Mam  surviving  manuscripts  are  in  sur- 
prisingly good  condition.  Sometimes  the 
image  oi  the  Virgin  Mai\  is  smudged  from 
being  kissed  so  much,  while  thai  oi  Saint 
Margaret,  the  patron  saint  oi  childbirth, 
has  also  sometimes  suffered.  Even  so, 
many  manusc  ripts  seem  to  have  been  well 
eared  tor,  or  perhaps  hardly  used 

Market  value  depends  on  condition,  on 
the  quality  and  number  of  miniatures,  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  script.  Just  as  when 
the  manuscript  was  made,  a  work  with  a 
hundred  miniatures  will  be  worth  ten 
tunes  more  than  one  with  ten.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  earlier  the  manuscript,  the 
rarer  and  more  valuable.  Religious  texts  of 
no  special  value  account  for  90  percent  of 
all  surviving  manuscripts  and  vary  little 
except  in  certain  uses  laid  down  by  local 
bishops. 

I  he  relative  rariry  of  secular  texts  may 
make  them  more  valuable,  hut  all  depends 
on  subject  matter  and  illumination.  An 
early-fifteenth-century  treatise  in  Latin  on 
civil  law  sold  at  Sotheby's  last  year  for  just 


BOOK  WORM 

The  book  world  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  eccentrics,  and  to  many  of  them 
book  lovers  have  reason  to  be  grateful. 
The  most  notorious  was  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lipps  (1792-1872),  who  bought  whole 
libraries  during  his  tours  of  Europe.  When 
he  died  he  had  amassed  60,000  manu- 
scripts. He  was  so  horrified  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  manuscripts  by  goldbeaters  and 
glue  makers  that  in  the  end  he  gave  for 
them  any  price  that  was  asked.  As  he  said, 
nothing  tends  to  preserve  anything  so  well 
as  making  it  bear  a  high  price. 

For  years,  Phillipps  dithered  over  who 
should  inherit  his  collection.  In  1867,  he 
drafted  and  sent  to  the  prime  minister, 
Disraeli,  an  act  of  Parliament  that  would 
enable  him  to  bequeath  his  collection  to 
the  nation  and  exempt  it  from  the  law  of 
entail.  On  another  occasion,  he  decided 
to  leave  his  library  to  Wales.  When  these 
plans  fell  through,  he  made  overtures  to 
the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  In  1868,  he 
drafted  another  will,  leaving  the  library 
and  the  sixty-room  mansion  that  housed 


part  of  it  to  his  second  daughter  for  life  and 
thereafter  to  male  descendants  "as  shall 
shew  a  natural  love  of  reading  Books  in  his 
Childhood  and  Boyhood. "  But  he  wrote  to 
his  solicitor  soon  afterward,  "If  any  diffi- 
culty should  arise  in  the  Settlement  ck 
preservation  of  my  Library,  I  give  my  said 
Library  to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  make  a 
Public  Library  in  Norway"  (then  united 
with  Sweden),  adding  that  it  must  be  built 
of  stone,  iron,  or  zinc  to  guard  it  against 
the  risk  of  fire  and  be  situated  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  from  any  capital  or  market  town. 

The  final  will  contained  the  vengeful 
condition  that  neither  his  eldest  daughter 
nor  her  husband,  a  Shakespeare  scholar 
named  James  Halliwell,  whom  Phillipps 
suspected  of  having  stolen  and  mutilated 
his  1603  copy  of  Hamlet,  nor  any  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  should  he 
permitted  access  to  the  library.  However, 
a  change  in  the  law  enabled  the  heirs  to 
sell.  The  manuscripts  began  to  be  auc- 
tioned in  1886;  the  last  Phillipps  sale  was 
held  at  Sotheby's  in  1981. 
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Spring  TTowcrs 

A  unique  exhibition  of  over  three  hundred 

pieces  of  enamelled  gold  and  gem-set 

jewellery.  C.  1880-1920  from  $375 
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Shown  actual  size:  credit  card  charge  accepted 
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$7,600.  It  had  decorated  initials  through- 
out; the  text  was  in  an  attractive  cursive 
book  hand  with  many  calligraphic  flour- 
ishes; but  it  was  hardly  a  gripping  read,  and 
this  was  reflected  in  the  price. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  lies  the 
manuscript  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  illus- 
trated by  Botticelli — a  work  in  which  art, 
literature,  and  calligraphy  are  glorioush 
combined.  This  supreme  example  ot  an 
illustrated  secular  text  might  be  worth  $50 
million  today. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  market  for 
these  venerable  works  has  risen  steadily 
over  the  years,  with  no  real  booms  and  no 
collapses.  In  medieval  times,  manuscripts 
were  mostly  commissioned  by  the  rich  and 
have  generally  been  bought  by  the  rich 
ever  since.  The  $11.3  million  Gospels  of 
Henry  the  Lion  was  bought  by  a  consor- 
tium of  bankers  on  behalf  of  the  West  Ger- 
man government.  Such  works  had  not 
always  seemed  so  expensive. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  important  printed  books  of  the 
Renaissance  cost  more  than  manuscripts. 
A  copy  of  Boccacc  io's  Decameron,  printed 
in  Valdarfer  in  1471,  sold  for  $10,000  in 
1812,  at  a  time  when  the  Gospels  ot  Henry 
the  Lion  might  not  have  made  $1,000. 
Even  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  great  Irish 
Gospels,  was  unsold  at  $1 ,900  a  few  years 
later.  By  1919  the  record  stood  at  $52,000, 
for  the  Hours  ot  Jeanne  ot  Navarre.  Prices 
have  climbed  relentlessly  ever  since.  In 
1929,  the  Luttrell  Psalter — perhaps  the 
finest  ot  all  fourteenth-century  English 
manuscripts — was  bought  through  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  tor  the  British  Museum  at 
$170,000.  In  1959,  an  Apocalypse  illumi- 
nated by  Matthew  Paris  at  St.  Albans  in 
the  early  thirteenth  century  sold  for 
$180,000,  and  in  1968  the  dealer  H.  P. 
Kraus  made  an  opening  bid  of  a  million 


francs  (about  %1  for  a  Rothschild 

Ap<  icalypse,  about  ten  times  the  estimate. 
He  then  sold  it  to  The  Cloisters  for 
5750.000.  In  1981  the  Ottobeuren  Grad- 
ual and  Sacramentarv  changed  hands  at 
$1,420,000. 

Since  1975,  prices  for  outstanding 
manuscript^  have  climbed  fastest.  Over 
the  1974-76  period,  seventy-seven  Books 
of  Hours  were  sold  at  auction,  averaging 
$7, 100  for  the  middle  80  percent.  In  1984 
this  average  was  $  1 1 ,000,  suggesting  a  rise 
of  55  percent  over  nine  years.  That  is  not  a 
high  price  or  a  high  growth  rate  for  a 
unique  work  of  medieval  art.  Though 
more  books  have  survived  than  any  other 
medieval  objects,  their  number  is  small.  A 
new  surge  of  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages 
could  stimulate  the  growth  rate,  but  we 
had  a  Gothic  revival  only  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  another  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
hand. 

The  market  is  dominated  by  Sotheby's, 
which  began  selling  medieval  manuscripts 
in  the  1740s.  Its  two  specialized  sales  a  year 
are  held  in  London,  where  dealers,  wheth- 
er buying  tor  private  clients,  for  institu- 
tions, or  for  stock,  usually  carry  off  80  per- 
cent of  the  lots,  about  half  ot  them  ending 
up  in  museums.  The  Getty  Museum  en- 
tered this  field  in  19S2  with  a  block  pur- 
chase of  the  Peter  Ludwig  collection  and 
may  now  be  competing  with  the  Morgan 
Library,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
British  Library,  and  other  major  museums 
for  any  outstanding  works  that  come  on 
the  market. 

The  debate  about  the  proper  home  for  a 
work  of  art  is  a  lively  one,  with  the  Greek 
minister  of  culture,  Melina  Mercouri,  de- 
manding that  the  British  government  re- 
turn the  Elgin  Marbles  to  the  Parthenon. 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line?  Not  even  a 
fanatic  would  argue  for  the  return  of 


Will  the  rabbit  escape  hunter  and  hound?  A  marginal  illustration  from  the  Rutland  Psalter. 
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From  the  Polignac  Book  oj  I  lours,  Paris,  ca. 
Sold  in  1985  for $60,500. 

French  Impressionist  paintings  to  France, 
Chinese  ceramics  to  China,  and  so  on. 
Too  man)  people's  lives  are  enriched  by 
the  great  range  of  art  objects  that  can  be 
seen  and  studied  in  one  place.  Yet  some 
works  oi  art  seem  to  belong  inalienably  to 
the  country  that  produced  them.  Pierpont 
Morgan  took  that  view  ot  the  Luttrell 
Ps<  Iter  in  1929,  when  he  gave  the  British 
Museum  the  chance  to  buy  it.  There  are 
many  such  great  manuscripts,  and  the 
( ietty  will  not  rind  it  easy  to  build  a  collec- 
tion without  treading  on  foreign  toes. 

The  disappearance  of  manuscripts  into 
the  storerooms  of  any  institution  is  de- 
pressing. They  will  no  doubt  be  cared  for 
and  even  brought  out  once  in  a  while  tosit 
in  a  locked  glass  case,  two  pages  open  to 
view,  but  this  is  no  way  to  look  at  such 
masterpieces.  They  demand  to  be  held  and 
felt — the  smooth  side  of  the  vellum  being 
the  baby  calf's  outer  skin,  the  rough  side 
the  inner.  Their  leaves  demand  to  be 
turned  slowly  as  though  the  reader  were  on 
a  )ourney  of  discovery,  each  jewel-like 
miniature  unfolding  its  story,  each  paint- 
ing of  the  month's  labors  calling  up  phylo- 
genetic  memories  of  the  medieval  year. 

The  few  manuscripts  sold  these  days 
may  not  outperform  the  Dow  Jones  Index 
over  the  long  term,  but  they  have  some- 
thing more  precious  to  offer,  and  collec- 
tors would  do  well  to  buy  while  they 
can.  □ 


the  water,  the  boats,  the  charm. 

Come  live  Mediterranean  on  Williams 
Island,  my  second  home."  s 


Williams  Island,  a  dazzling  resort  community  is  now  an  enchanting  reality 
Your  own  private  club  that  includes  The  North  Marina  complete  with  fully 
serviced  slips... just  waiting  for  you. 

The  Tennis  Club  welcomes  you  with  famed  tennis  great  Roy  Emerson,  our 
resident  Pro.  Above  all,  your  security  and  privacy  are  assured. 

For  luxurious  condominium  tower  living,  4000  Island 
Boulevard  is  ready  for  occupancy  right  now.  And  coming 
soon  are  The  Island  Club  and  The  Mediterranean  Village 
including  The  Inn  and  fully  furnished  residenzas.  T">25^0 

Only  on  Williams  Island,  The  Florida  Riviera.  ( 

Residences  are  priced  from  $200,000. 

lake  U.S.  1  to  183rd  Street,  then  east  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
The  Sales  Office  is  open  seven  days  9:30  to  5:30.  Call  (305)  935-5555. 
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The  Florida  Riviera 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  offering,  which  is  made  only  by  the  prospectus  for  the  condominium.  This  shall 
not  constitute  an  of  ler  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  in  states  in  which  such  offers  or  solicitations  cannot  be  made.  Prices, 
plans,  specifications  and  other  terms  of  the  offering  are  sub|ect  to  change  or  withdrawal  from  time  to  time  without  notice. 
THE  COMPLETE  TERMS  ARE  IN  AN  OFFERING  PLAN  AVAILABLE  EROM  SPONSOR. 

A  joint  development  of  I  he  trump  Croup  and  Muben  Really,  a  Mutual  Benefit  Life  (.  ompam 


250  REASONS 

^m-m^^  to  visit 
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250  ART  DEALERS 
open  from  Tuesday  thru  Sunday  11  a. m.  to  7  p.m. 

2,  place  du  Palais-Royal,  75001  Paris.  Tcl.(331)42.97.27.00 


Current  Exhibition:  "MARIONNETTES  ET  OMBRES  D'ASIE" 
i  Collaboration  with  La  Maison  des  Cultures  du  Monde  (Ministcre  de  la  ( Culture 'Alliance  Francalse ) 
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Forqet  Wimbledon 

and  Head  for 

Monte  Carlo 

When  pro-tennis  enthusiasts  think  of  Eu- 
rope, Wimbledon  and  the  French  Open 
spring  to  mind.  Yes,  indeed,  they're  great 
to  watch  on  TV.  Attending  them  is  anoth- 
er matter.  Once  you  get  past  the  mystique, 
both  tournaments  are  extremely  hard  to 
get  into,  prodigiously  crowded,  and  at  pe- 
rennial risk  of  being  rained  on.  For  more 
spectacular  ambience  and  intimate  glam- 
our, reliable  sunshine  and  ticket  availabil- 
ity, the  above  can't  touch  the  best  little 
tennis  tournament  on  the  Continent:  the 
Monte  Carlo  Open. 
The  Monte  Car- 
lo Country  Club 
(MCCC)  has  held  an 
international-class 
tournament  since  it 
began  operation,  in 
1929.  The  list  of 
winners  reads  like  a 
tennis  all-star  team: 
Tilden,  Cochet, 
Sedgman,  Nastase, 
Borg,  Lendl  (last 
:  year's  winner) — but 
no,  not  McEnroe, 
who  has  yet  to  win  a 
major  European  clay- 
court  title.  Even  in 
this  era  of  escalating 
prize  money  and 
competing  tourna- 
ments, the  Open  ranks  as  a  big-league 
event.  The  1986  purse  is  $325,000,  attrac- 
tion enough  for  several  of  the  world's  top 
ten  players. 

Despite  its  name,  the  MCCC  actually 
stands  in  Roquebrune-Cap-Martin, 
France,  just  across  the  border  from  Mona- 
co. (There  wasn't  enough  room  left  in  the 
principality,  so  the  story  goes.)  It  is  built 
on  a  steep  hillside  overlooking  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  the  long,  low  clubhouse 
and  the  courts,  terraced  on  three  levels 
and  connected  by  flower-lined  walkways, 
command  a  sweeping  water  view,  trained 
by  tall  cypresses,  that  is  nothing  short  o\ 
magnificent. 

For  the  first  several  days,  the  tourna- 
ment is  played  on  five  of  the  MCCC's 
nineteen  red-clay  courts,  which  rank 
among  the  best  in  Europe.  So,  when  not 
watching  people  and  scenery,  the  specta- 
tor gets  to  wander  up  and  down  and  across 
the  well-groomed  paths  in  search  ot  a  com- 


bons  Becker  at  last 
year's  Open. 


Center  court  at  the  Monte  Carlo  Operi:  topflight  tennis  uith  a  water  i  leu 


pelhng  match.  With  advance  reserva- 
tions, one  can  watch  the  action  on  the 
three  principal  courts  from  the  most 
romantic  vantage  point — a  luncheon  ta- 
ble set  at  the  forward  edge  of  one  ot  the 
long  clubhouse  balconies. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Open  accommodates 
about  8,000  spectators,  6,500  of  them  at 
center  court  for  each  of  the  last  three 
rounds.  That  means  tickets  are  plentiful  it 
you  purchase  them  early.  Three  kinds  are 
offered.  One  is  a  "season"  pass,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  the  three 
best  rows  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
courts;  for  1986,  it  will  cost  2,800  francs 
(about  $300).  There  is  a  reserved  seat, 
higher  in  the  stands;  it  goes  for  990  francs 
(just  over  $100).  Both  include  unlimited 
access  to  back-court  matches  and  to  the 
pre-tournament  qualifying  competition. 
General  admission  to  any  of  the  games 
ranges  from  40  to  130  francs. 


After  the  tournament  is  over,  stick 
around  and  play.  Although  the  MCCC 
lists  royals  and  lesser  glitterati  among  its 
members,  the  regulations  governing  play 
are  surprisingly  egalitarian.  Any  visitor 
with  twenty  dollars  or  so  can  buy  a  daily 
pass  and  depend  on  the  booking  office  to 
be  fixed  up  with  suitable  games. 

The  Open  used  to  be  timed  to  end  on 
Easter  Sunday,  but  the  date  has  just  been 
shifted  to  later  in  April — in  1986,  from 
the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-seventh. 
The  change  promises  more  reliable  weath- 
er and  less  crowding.  Once  you  are  sold  on 
the  tournament,  the  check  goes  to  Reser- 
vations Department,  The  Monte  Carlo 
Country  Club,  Monte  Carlo  Open,  B.P. 
342  MC,  98006  Monaco  Cedex.  If  you 
have  questions,  address  Edouard  Lampel, 
the  club's  tireless  assistant  manager;  he 
does  everything  at  the  Open  except  play  in 
it.  — Roger  M.  Williams 
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Bordeaux  Food:  

The  Stars  Come  Out 

Bordeaux's  gastronomic  reputation 
during  the  third  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury was  more  or  less  terrible.  Of 
France's  major  cities,  it  was  the  con- 
sistent underachiever,  a  place  that 
thirteen  years  ago  did  not  have  one  restau- 
rant with  a  Michelin  star.  Now  there  are 
seven,  and  the  Gault  Millau  guide,  usually 
more  reliable  than  Michelin  for  its  being 
ess  impressed  by  napery  and  chandeliers, 
awards  toques  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 

The  niaster  of  Bordeaux  specialties  Jean- 
Pierre  Xiradakis,  at  his  restaurai\t  shop. 
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ROBERT  LYN  NELSON 
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Beacon  ot  Kliauaa.  Kiiauea  Lighthouse. 

Kauai  Three  16"  x  24"  panels  in  a  limited  edition 

of  360  mixed-media  sengraphs  Reserve  yours  today 
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Or.  write  117  Lahain^ius  Road,  Lahairta,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 
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888.  On  AScale 
QfOneToTen. 

Reward  yourself  with  a  new  standard  in  luxury  condomin- 
iums at  Sarasota's  most  prestigious  downtown  address. 

8S&.  It's  the  condominium  lifestyle  perfected.  You  can  see 

it  in  the  finishing  touches,  the  stunning  design,  the  distinctively  individual 

1,  2  and  3-bedroom  floor  plans  that  reflect  and  enhance  your  good  taste. 

Consider,  too,  that  the  condominiums  of  888  are  situated  on  Sarasota  Ba\  - 
yet  are  adjacent  to  the  cultural  facilities,  shopping  and  entertainment  that 
help  make  Sarasota  one  of  Florida's  most  gracious  environments. 

8S8.  Perhaps  the  perfect  time,  the  perfect  place,  to  find  your  own  place 
in  the  sun.  Discover  it.  And  share  a  new  view  of  the  good  life. 

Models  shown  10-5  p.m.  daily.  Noon-5  p.m.  Sunday.  Or  see  your  real  estate  broker  Select  rent- 
als also  available.  Sales  by  Staudinger  Realty.  Inc.  Lie  Real  Estate  Brokers.  Realtor  Priced  from 
the  mid-180's 


BOULEVARD 
OF  THE  ARTS 
SARASOTA. 
FLORIDA  33577 
(813)365  1115 


Interested  in  A  ntique  Silver? 

The  premiere  edition  of 

SILVER  COLLECTOR  International, 

a  new  title  that  fills  the  need  for  a 

beautifully  produced  authoritative 

publication  on  antique  silver,  is  available 

now  from  its  New  York  publisher. 
Emphasis  is  on  British  and  American  silver. 


SILVER  COLLECTOR 

is  published  twice  yearly —  early  in  the 

year  in  oversized  magazine  format. 

exquisitely  printed  in  full  color  and  sharp 

black  and  white—  in  the  mid-year  as  a 

timely  fact-filled  report  on  the  antique 

silver  market. 

Each  issue  is  sold  separately. 

The  beautiful  premiere  edition  may  be  ordi  red 

by  sending  $  7.  95  to: 

SILVER  COLLECTOR 

International 

Subscription  Dcpt  CN  •  170  Filth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10010 


NEW  YORK  FASHION  SHOPPING 
GUIDE  Page  65.  Carolina  Herrera: 
Sara  Fredericks.  Page  66.  Bill  Blass: 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York;  Miss 
Jackson's,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Page  67.  Bill 
Blass:  Sara  Fredericks,  New  York; 
Swansons,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Marshall 
Field's,  Chicago.  Page  67.  Bill  Blass: 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  Martha, 
New  York,  Palm  Beach;  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  I.  Magnin.  Page 
67.  Bill  Blass:  Marshall  Field's,  Chica- 
go; Neiman-Marcus.  Page  68.  Bill 
Blass:  I.  Magnin,  San  Francisco.  Page 
69.  Bill  Blass:  Martha,  New  York, 
Palm  Beach.  Page  70.  Geoffrey  Beene: 
Martha,  New  York,  Palm  Beach;  Lou 
Lattimore , Dallas;  Nan  Duskin,  Phila- 
delphia. Page  70.  Oscar  de  la  Renta: 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue;  Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas;  Balliets,  Oklahoma  City;  I. 
Magnin.  Page  71.  Donna  Karan  (both 
outfits):  Bergdort  Goodman;  Neiman- 
Marcus;  1.  Magnin;  Linda  Dresner, 
Troy,  Mich.;  Ultimo,  Chicago.  Page 
71.  Geoffrey  Beene:  Sara  Fredericks, 
Boston,  Palm  Beach,  New  York;  Ruth 
Movers,  Oklahoma  City;  Elizabeth  Ar- 
den,  New  York. 


establishments.  No  other  city  in  France 
has  seen  its  food  improve  on  a  remotely 
kindred  scale. 

What  happened  can  be  understood  only 
it  one  understands  why  the  regional  cook- 
ing of  Bordeaux  was  so  mediocre  in  the  first 
place.  The  trouble  had  nothing  to  do  with 
foodstuffs.  The  Gironde  and  its  hinterland 
produce  marvels;  but  the  restaurant  chefs 
were  rormulaically  repeating  the  tradition- 
al dishes — lamprey  in  a  civet  of  its  own 
blood,  entrecote  cooked  over  vine  twigs, 
cepes  (boletus  mushrooms)  stewed  in  olive 
oil  and  garlic.  The  reason  also  has  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  city. 

Bordeaux  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery  to  the  rest 
of  France.  It  has,  not  without  justification, 
a  reputation  for  staidness,  insularity,  dog- 


Amut,  at  Le  Samt  ]ames:  he  led  the  way. 

ged  conservatism,  and  Anglophilia.  This 
is  manifest  not  only  in  the  clothes  of  the 
city's  large  bourgeoisie — all  tweeds  and 
brogues — but  also  in  their  mores.  The 
English  entertain  at  home,  and  so  do  the 
Bordelais;  elsewhere  in  France,  the  prac- 
tice of  entertaining  all  but  close  kin  in  a 
restaurant  is  still  alive. 

Another  thing  that  tended  to  militate 
against  the  existence  of  imaginative  res- 
taurants was — preposterous  irony — wine. 
Here  again  the  Bordelais  are  like  the  myth- 
ical English.  Unsurprisingly,  fine  wine  is 
more  important  to  the  average  Bordeaux 
citizen  than  to  the  rest  of  the  French  pop- 
ulation. In  the  country  generally,  wine  is 
an  accompaniment  to  food;  in  England 
still,  and  in  Bordeaux  until  recently,  it  was 
the  other  way  round. 

The  change  may  be  traced  back  to  1 970, 
when  Jean-Marie  Amat  opened  a  tiny, 
back-street  restaurant  called  Le  Saint 
James.  He  was  the  catalyst,  the  man  who 
was  not  afraid  to  prove  that  Bordeaux 
could  use  a  great  restaurant.  The  chef 
conies  from  Angouleme,   which  is  only 
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CHANGING 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eighl 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Tree  800/247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

name  


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip 


YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS 

Mame   


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip_ 


Mail  this  form  to: 

CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50550 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

name   


plr.isr   |ir  nit 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 

WRCN 


Join  us  in  the  remote 

hill  towns  of  Tuscany... 

pastoral  Verdi  Country... 

and  the  mystical  cities 

of  Umbria 


7  Italia  \ 

°Adagio 


A 


Designed  and  directed  by  artist  Frieda 
Yamins,  whose  second  home  is  Florence, 
and  her  superb  staff  of  lecturers.  Mrs. 
Yamins  has  transformed  her  love  and 
knowledge  of  people,  places,  language 
and  traditions  into  fascinating  and 
unusual  itineraries. 

For  the  perceptive  and  traditionally 
independent  traveler  who  enjoys  the 
diversity  of  Italian  culture,  congenial 
company,  and  the  joyous  Italian  art  of 
exuberant  dining  in  enchanted  places 
most  visitors  rarely  see. 

From  16  to  23  days— Departures  in 
April  (Sicily).  May.  June,  Sept.,  Oct. 

Detailed  brochure  available  from: 

Italia  Adagio  <\aa. 

162H  Whaley  Street,  Freeport,  NY  11520 
(516)  868-7825  •  (516)  546-5239 


Our    S/jEcUifh) . .  . 

BLACK  MAL0SS0L 
RUSSIAN  BELUGA 


•J-  riczi  OncLudc.  ^uaiantssd  Uxzih 
Quzinighlt  tbeljpev)  via  'DaLxdExjixza 

CAVIAR  EXPRESS 

I  SO  WINCHESTER  BL  .  SAN  JOSE.  CA  95128    (408)  985-7444 


(800)  544-2266 


- 


100% 

Mvritio 


Wool 
Mattress  Pad 


MANUFACTURER  DIRECT 


Soft  100%  Merino  Wool  cushions  and  cradles 
your  body  foi  a  deeper,  more  restful  night's 
sleep.  Even  the  best  mattress  creates  pressure 
points  on  the  shoulders,  hips  and  back.  Soft, 
thick  Merino  Wool  conforms  to  the  contours  of 
your  body,  relieving  pressure  points.  Many 
people  report  they  fall  asleep  faster  and  enjoy  a 
more  restful  sleep. 

\\  OOf  is  a  natural  insulator.  In  winter,  the 
pad  retains  body  heat  to  keep  you  warm.  In 
ummer,  the  pad  keeps  you  cool  by  absorbing 
moisture. 

.\S  an  exclusive  and  superior  design  innova- 
tion, we  have  eliminated  the  standard  elastic 
straps  and  have  designed  the  pad  like  a  fitted 
bottom  sheet  to  hold  the  wool  more  firmly  in 
place. 

I  lie  Wool  Bureau  lias  given  this  product  the 
Superwaslf    designation.  It  can  be  machine 
washed  and  retain  its  original  softness, 
resiliency  and  durability.  Non-allergenic.  Does 
not  itch 

IH  an  independent  study  of  our  wool  pad  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  83%  of 
the  participants  reported  a  better  night's  sleep. 
If  you  don't  enjoy  the  best  night's  sleep  you've 
ever  had,  simply  return  the  pad  for  a  complete 
refund.  Delivery:  We  ship  within  24  to  48  hrs. 

a  TO  ORDER  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367  i  Ext.  Fi9i, 

or  use  the  coupon .  Or,  call  or  write  for  your 
free  catalog  featuring  23  down  comforter  styles, 
down  pillows,  designer  down  coats,  and  many 
other  natural  products  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  life. 


100%  Merino  Wool  Mattress  Pad 


Style  §511 


□  Crib  (28"  x  52")  s39  DQueen  (60"  x  80")  "109 
DTwin  (39"  x  75")  s69  ::!King  (76"  x  80")  s139 

□  Full  (54"  x  75")  s89         Color:  Natural 

Soft  Down  Pillows Style  §701 

□  Standard,  s35  TJQueen,  s45  DKing,  s55 
Colors:  □Lt.  Blue  □Beige  □White  uDusty  Rose 
0^8%  ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE 

Ifii  1-800-356-9367,  ie*.  fwi. 

Use  your  credit  card.  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 

□  M.C.  L~  VISA  J  Am. Exp.  □Diners  Club  DCheck 
Acct.# E'xp.Dt 


j  Send  Free 
Catalog 


QTY 


x$_ 
xS_ 


PRICE 


Ship.,Hdlg.  &  Insur.-$5  per  pad  =$ 

$2.50  per  pillow  =  $ 

'UPS  2nd  Day  Air  =$ 

Total  =$ 

'We  ship  UPS  ground  service  unless  you  request 
otherwise  here.  UPS  2nd  day  air  add  $8.50. 


Name  

Address^ 


City.  State  Zip_ 


Send  to:  The  company  Store,  Oept.  F191, 
500  company  Store  Road,  la  Crosse,  Wl  S0601. 
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seventy  miles  from  Bordeaux,  and  has  a 
copious  knowledge  of  his  native  culinary 
tradition;  but  he  is  also  inventive  and 
proudly  steals  from  alien  cultures — Mo- 
roccan, Creole,  Chinese.  In  the  present 
Le  Saint  James,  a  nineteenth-century  inn 
just  outside  the  city  that  Amat  bought  in 
1981,  you  might  eat  shad  roe  heightened 
simply  with  pimenton  (the  Spanish  mix  of 
pimiento  and  chili),  followed  by  langous- 
tine  accompanied  by  oyster-stuffed  rav- 
ioli, followed  by  preserved  duck  so  fondant 
it  can  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

Amat  is  only  forty.  Many  of  the  chefs 

On  Liszteninq 

At  this  point  in  his  long  career,  the 
pianist  Earl  Wild  has  earned  the 
right  to  play  what  he  likes.  Others 
in  his  position  tend  to  stick  to  "mas- 
terpieces." Wild  will  settle  for  mu- 
sic with  "some  quality. "  What  Wild  means 
by  a  "quality"  is  a  well-turned  melody,  for 
instance,  or  a  well-sprung  rhythm,  an 
unusual,  poetic  mood,  or  a  crafty  har- 
monic surprise.  He  has  the  dexterity  and 
the  imagination  to  make  those  qualities 
count,  and  for  his  money,  no  one  (except 
Beethoven)  put  more  qualities  into  his 
music  than  Franz  Liszt. 

In  his  own  time,  in  the  midnineteenth 
century,  Liszt's  reputation  as  a  keyboard 
virtuoso  was  unmatched.  His  status  as  a 
composer  was  and  remains  unsettled. 
Many  regard  the  Hungarian's  composi- 
tions as  so  much  fluff  and  bluster,  mere 
vehicles  for  that  fabulous  technique  of  his. 
"Horseshit!"  Wild  retorts  with  his  charac- 
teristic brio.  "Most  composers  start  out 
knowing  something  about  music  and  then 
refine  that  something  through  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Liszt  kept  moving  ahead,  hav- 
ing new  thoughts.  He  invented  just  about 
everything  that  came  later.  All  of  musical 
Impressionism,  for  instance,  comes 
straight  from  his  water  music  in  Les  Jeux 
d'Eaux  a  la  Villa  d'Este." 

Earl  Wild  has  been  bringing  his  case  to 
the  public  in  all-Liszt  recitals  going  back 
nearly  five  decades.  This  month,  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  on  three  Wednesdays  begin- 
ning February  12,  he  will  celebrate  his  own 
seventieth  year  with  a  Liszt  marathon. 
Each  concert  has  its  own  theme.  The  first, 
"Liszt  the  Poet,"  will  consist  of  pieces 
allied  in  various  ways  to  literary  texts.  The 
second,  "Liszt  the  Transcriber,"  will  con- 
centrate on  his  dazzling  fantasias  on  music 
by  others.  The  last  is  called  "Liszt  the  Vir- 
tuoso," a  title  that  is  a  little  misleading 
since  none  of  the  composer's  music  is  easy 


who  followed  in  his  wake  are  even  youn- 
ger: the  brilliant  Spaniard  Francis  Garcia, 
who  owns  and  cooks  at  Gavel,  is  thirty- 
seven;  Jean  Ramet,  whose  eponymous  res- 
taurant now  ranks  with  Le  Saint  James  as 
Bordeaux's  finest,  is  thirty-six.  And  there 
is  a  newer  wave  still,  composed  of  chefs  in 
their  twenties  who  in  many  cases  have 
trained  with  Amat,  Garcia,  or  Jean-Pierre 
Xiradakis,  whose  La  Tupina  serves  won- 
derful variations  of  the  region's  peasant 
cooking. 

Reservations,  as  usual,  are  recommend- 
ed. Still,  as  great  culinary  centers  go,  Bor- 


deaux remains  an  exception:  in  no  other 
city  in  France  can  one  walk  into  re^uu- 
rants  without  having  booked  and  yet  have 
a  fair  chance  of  finding  a  table. 

Le  Saint  James,  3  Place  Camille-Hos- 
teins,  Bouliac,  Bordeaux;  (56)  420  52 
19. 

Jean  Ramet,  7/8  Place  Jean  Jaures,  Bor- 
deaux; (56)  444  12  51. 

Clavel,  44  Rue  Charles-Domercq,  Bor- 
deaux; (56)  492  91  52. 

La  Tupina,  6  Rue  Porte-de-la-Mon- 
naie,  Bordeaux;  (56)  491  56  37. 

— Jonathan  Meade s 


Is  Liszt  underrated?  Earl  Wild  says  so. 

to  play.  Besides,  virtuosity  as  it  is  vulgarly 
understood — the  slam-bang  delivery  of 
the  greatest  number  of  notes  in  the  least 
space  of  time,  at  maximum  or  minimum 
volume  but  nowhere  in  between — is  pre- 
cisely nor  what  Wild  practices. 

In  his  playing,  a  listener  may  take  tech- 
nique tor  granted  and  enjoy  instead  a  suc- 
cession of  acoustic  impressions  so  vivid 
that  they  conjure  up  visual  images:  silks 
unfurling;  pearls  gleaming;  precious  stones 
scattering  the  light;  waters  purling,  cas- 
cading, thundering  through  ravines.  How 
does  Wild  accomplish  this'  "The  notes  all 
have  to  be  there,  all  right,"  he  replies,  "but 
you  can't  force  each  one  on  the  listener's 
attention.  You  have  to  put  people's  ears  in 
the  right  place. 

"It's  like  looking  at  apiece  of  lace.  From 
too  close,  all  \ou  see  is  little  knots.  What 


you  want  to  see  is  the  big  design." 

Anyone  who  has  missed  Wild's  Liszt  so 
far  is  advised  to  catch  up  now.  While  the 
energetic  pianist  is  making  no  noises  about 
retiring  (it  would  be  premature),  and 
while  he  will  continue  to  play  Liszt  on 
mixed  programs,  he  does  not  foresee  any 
more  all-Liszt  programs  beyond  the  pres- 
ent series  of  concerts,  which  continues 
through  the  spring  in  Chicago,  London, 
and  Boston.  — Matthew  Gurewitsch 


Yes;  Virqjnia,  a 
Wine  Industry 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  knew  his  way 
around  the  wines  of  France  and  dreamt  of 
making  great  wine  back  home  at  Monti- 
cello,  had  his  bubble  burst  by  a  little  root 
louse  called  phylloxera.  This  pest  kills  the 
delicate  European  vinifera  grapes  while 
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LANDSCAPE  MASTERS 

FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING  COLLECTOR 


fames  Fctherolf    "BRRR  ..."    (Mt.  Momn-Grand  Tetons) 
24"  x  36"    Oil/Canvas 


Alexander  Dzigurski    "Sazvtooth  Mountain — Idaho' 
20"  x  24"    Oil/Canvas 


William  Slaughter    "Blue  Skies"    30"  x  40"     Oil/Canvas 
Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 


Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simtc,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dazvson,  Mirich, 

Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard, 

Valere,  Ribout,  Dyf,  de  Korte,  Gravina,  Andre  Balyon, 

Paul  Moon,  William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne, 

James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood,  Roberto  Lupetti, 

Stanley  Maxivell  Brice,  Tony  Bennett,  Mary  Crafton, 

Sikorski,  Lex  Gonzoles,  Martha  Gilman,  John  Haskins, 

Fritz  Goosen,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Claude  Cambour, 

Frans  Corsius,  Jean-Claude  Guidou,  David  Garcia. 

Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moignez, 
Charles  Sykes,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Fraser. 


Paul  Moon     "Redwoods  &  Rhododendrons" 
IS'  14"    Oil/Canvas 


This  Month  In  Carmel 

Group  Landscape  Show 
featuring  over  20  renowned  landscape  artists 

CHAMPAGNE  RECEPTION 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  5-9  p.m. 

Call  For  Your  Personal  Invitation 


Complimentary  color  brochure 
available  upon  request 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 


Simic  Galleries 

For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 

CARMEL— in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-By-Tlte-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE— 1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (206)  622-6644,  WA  Only  1-800-622- ARTS,  National  1-800-248-ARTS 
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leaving  American  grapes  unscathed.  Not 
until  the  late  nineteenth  century  did  grow- 
ers  cope  with  phylloxera,  by  grafting  vinif- 
era  species  onto  American  roots. 

Since  then,  Virginia  vintners  have  tried 
to  revive  Jefferson's  dream.  From  the  turn 
of  the  century  until  Prohibition,  for  in- 
stance, the  Monticello  Wine  Co.  pro- 
duced wine  from  native  grapes.  It  was  not 
until  the  past  decade  that  the  idea  of  Vir- 
ginia-made wine  caught  on  in  a  substantial 
way.  In  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  Vir- 
ginia has  developed  from  a  born-again 
wine  state  into  a  young  adult.  Today  there 
are  more  than  1,500  actes  of  vineyards, 
thirty-one  wineries,  and  great  enthusiasm 
among  local  oenophiles.  There  are  even 
federal  appellations — "Monticello, " 
"Shenandoah  Valley,"  "Rocky  Knob," 
and  "North  Fork  of  the  Roanoke" — to 
identify  the  wines  of  Virginia. 

As  in  most  eastern  states,  grape  growers 
here  began  by  planting  hybrids  like  the 
Seyval  Blanc  but  also  quickly  added  vinif- 
era  varieties  like  Chardonnay,  Riesling, 
and  Gewiirztraminer,  among  whites,  and, 
in  lesser  amounts,  Pinot  Noir,  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  and  Merlot,  among  reds. 

The  growers  are  having  some  success. 
The  Oakencroft  Vineyard,  a  prominent 
winery  owned  by  Felicia  Warburg  Rogan, 
produces  a  fine  Chardonnay  and  a  well- 
balanced,  fruity  Seyval  Blanc.  Also  out- 


OAKENCROFT 


VINEYARD 


VIRGINIA 

CHARDONNAY 

TABLE  WINf 

PRODI  (  ED  AND  Bon  I  ED  B1   OAKENCROFT 

\  INE"!  \RD  AND  \\  INI  R1      ORPORATION 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VIRGINIA  BW  VA  *8 


standing  in  the  area  is  Montdomaine  Cel- 
lars, a  winery  that  rose  out  of  the  original 
Monticello  Wine  Co.  Its  Merlot  is  the  best 
red  wine  I've  tasted  in  Virginia,  one  that 
stands  up  well  against  any  other  made  on 
the  East  Coast.  Other  commendable  win- 
eries are  Burnley  Vineyards,  which  makes 
a  lovely  Chardonnay,  and  Chermont 
Winery,  for  its  very  refined  Riesling. 

Not  all  the  best  Virginia  wines  come 
from  the  Monticello  area.  Look  to  Pied- 
mont Vineyards  &  Winery  in  the  north  for 
some  fine  Chardonnay,  and  to  Shenan- 
doah Vineyards,  also  in  the  north,  tor 
promising  Pinot  Noir.  Jefferson  would 
raise  his  glass  and  smile. 

(A  guide  and  map  to  the  wineries  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Wine  Marketing  Pro- 
gram, Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture 
&.  Consumer  Services,  Division  of  Mar- 
kets, P.O.  Box  1163,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23209.)  —Eunice  Fried 


One  Foot  in  the  Middle  Ages 


One  of  the  greatest  things  about  living  in 
the  center  of  a  city  as  ancient  as  Paris  is 
that  you  can  go  into  a  historical  trance 
whenever  you  want  to. 

I  discovered  this  the  other  morning, 
having  hurried  to  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques — 
only  to  find  that  my  appointment  there 


had  been  put  back  half  an  hour.  I  could 
have  killed  the  time  in  a  cafe,  watching 
the  Latin  Quarter  go  by,  but  I  did  some- 
thing better.  1  went  into  a  trance. 

The  Latin  Quarter  is  so  called  because 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  students 
who  came  from  all  over  Europe  to  Paris's 


great  university  used  Latin  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  Summoning  up  what 
I  remembered  of  medieval  times  and  disre- 
garding the  occasional  fast-food  shop,  I 
began  to  wander  'round  the  old  streets 
leading  oft  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques.  Soon, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  1  had  the  narrow  lanes 
streaming  with  unkempt  or  pious  stu- 
dents— and,  among  them,  the  great  poets 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  great  doctors 
Bonaventure  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  deep 
in  disquisition  or  intrigued  by  the  fantasies 
of  the  manuscript  illuminators  whose  stu- 
dios opened  out  onto  the  street. 

Slipping  through  the  crowd  came  the 
shadow  of  Francois  Villon,  poet  and  twice 
accused  of  murder,  whose  name  alone 
evokes  all  the  harshness  ot  the  period.  In 
his  wake  the  dark  alleyways  grew  darker 
with  cloaked  figures  whose  taste  for  learn- 
ing was  paralleled  by  such  unruliness  that 
even  their  practical  jokes  ended  in  injury 
or  imprisonment,  if  not  death. 

But  the  crudeness  and  violence  were 
tempered  by  comparable  extremes  of  spiri- 
tuality. Religion  and  learning  were  indis- 
soluble; and  if  much  of  the  area  was  given 
over  to  the  schools,  even  more  belonged  to 
the  church.  Built  in  Roman  times,  the  Rue 
Saint-Jacques,  as  the  Via  Supera,  was  the 
main  route  to  the  south,  and  each  year  it 
was  trodden  by  hundreds  of  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Saint  James  of  Compostela,  in 
Galicia,  Spain.  Many  ot  them  would  have 
paused,  or  even  spent  the  night,  at  the 
nearby  church  of  Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre. 

Saint-Julien  is  a  dream  in  itself.  No  few- 
er than  six  centuries  before  work  began  on 
Notre  Dame,  a  stone's  throw  to  the  north, 
an  important  chapel  stood  on  this  venera- 
ble site.  Norman  invaders  destroyed  it  in 
885 ,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt  until  the  twelfth 
century.  Since  then,  Saint-Julien — called 
"le  Pauvre"  after  a  bishop,  Julian  the  Con- 
fessor, who  gave  away  all  he  had — has 
experienced  both  fame  and  neglect.  It  was 
saved  from  the  latter  when  the  Greek 
Catholics  known  as  Melchites  took  it  over 
in  1889. 

Nowadays,  the  east  end  of  the  church  is 
cut  across  by  an  iconostasis,  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  screen  that  sets  off  the  sanctu- 
irv.  Other  icons  adorn  the  walls.  The  air  is 
heavy  with  incense.  Soon,  black-bearded 
Greek  priests  will  take  up  their  sonorous 
chant,  wafting  one's  thoughts  eastward  to 
Byzantium.  Before  this  happens  the  half 
hour  strikes;  the  trance  is  over,  and  the 
present  reclaims  its  own. 

— Michael  Peppiatt 

Edited  fc>>>  Robert  Knafo 
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THE  AMAZING  NEW 
GARLIC  MACHINE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  garlic  press  ....  freshly 
ground  garlic,  ready  whenever  you  need  it ...  . 
yet  stores  any  excess  peeled  cloves  in  itself,  so 
it's  right  at  hand  when  you  need  a  "touch"  of 
fresh  garlic,  or  lots  of  it!  Simply  put  cloves  of 
peeled  garlic  into  the  6  cylinder  from  the  bot- 
tom, replace  the  cutting  cap  on  the  base,  and 
turn  the  handle  to  force  the  garlic  through  the 
cutting  cap.  When  you've  ground  out  the 
amount  you  want,  slip  on  the  end  cap  to  seal  in 
the  flavor  and  taste.  Store  the  entire  unit  in  your 
refrigerator  (and  if  you  want  to  be  absolutely 
sure  there  is  no  odor,  slip  the  unit  into  a  plastic 
zip-lock  bag).  The  patented  knife-edge  cutting 
cap  provides  uniform  ribbons  of  fresh  garlic;  no 
more  messy  crushing  ....  no  more  residue  left 
as  in  a  garlic  press.  The  Garlic  Machine  pre- 
vents waste,  since  you  only  grind  out  the 
amount  you  need.  Made  of  sturdy,  high-impact 
plastic,  it  comes  apart  for  easy  cleaning  and  all 
parts  are  dishwasher-safe.  Priced  at  just 
$14.95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance  (total,  $16.95  each),  it's  a  bargain 
that  no  well-stocked  kitchen  should  be  without! 
A  marvelous  gift  for  any  cook  on  your  list! 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $16.95  ($14.95  plus  $2.00 
for  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  for  each 
Garlic  Machine  you  want.  On  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  please  PRINT  the  name  and  address, 
including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Garlic 
Machine(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include 
the  department  code  shown  below  on  your  en- 
velope and  on  your  order  paper.  Send  your 
payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNGM  026; 

P.O.  Box  2318;  FDR  Station, 

New  York,  NY  10150 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD 
orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our 
receipt  of  your  order  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Ser- 
vice wherever  possible 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


FEBRUARY  1986 


250  W   55  St  .  NY,  NY  10019 


From  our  collection  of  Meissen 


A  unique  snuffbox 
exquisitely  painted 
with  amusing  scenes  o\ 
fabled  barnyard  fowl 

and  animals 
in  reverse  roles 
Cirea  1750. 
3!/h  x  2%  inches. 


Look  for  us  in  January  at  our  new  shop  in  the  Via  Roma,  329  Worth  Avenue. 

The  Meissen  Shop 

343  Worth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  2277 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  (305)  832-2504 

We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  fine  antique  Meissen,  one  piece  or  a  collection 


"The  streets. 

For  a  lot  of  kids  it's 

a  dead  end." 


Support  your  local  Boys  Club 

Telly  Savalas 
Former  Boys  Club  Member 


BOYS  CLUB 


The  Club  that  beats  the  streets. 


FINISHING  SCHOOL  SUMMER  CAMP 

The  European  finishing  school  touch  and  the 
fun  of  summer  camp  within  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  our  Pink  Marble  Mansion  and  Estate 
near  historic  Atlanta. ..designed  especially  for 
the  teenage  and  college  girl. ..the  enhancement 
of  her  personal  beauty,  visual  poise,  physical 
grace,  fashion  finesse,  self-confidence,  eti- 
quette, and  savoir-vivre,  and  her  social  and 
cultural  enlightenment. ..complemented  by  in- 
struction in  the  social  graces,  the  arts  of  receiv- 
ing and  entertaining,  social  decorum  and 
deportment,  conversational  French,  the  culinary 
arts,  social  correspondence,  international  eti- 
quette, the  art  of  conversation,  exercise,  carriage 
and  postural  alignment.and  fashion  and  photo- 
graphic modeling. ..the  aesthetic  stimulation  of 
classical  music,  theatre,  opera, and  museums... 
the  luxury  of  French  cuisine,  afternoon  tea, 
repose  by  the  pool,  and  shopping.  This  enrich- 
ing experience  will  be  savoured  "en  famille" 
amidst  our  Southern  mansion  ambience. 

"...L'Ecoie  des  Ingenues, 
this  country's  most  exclusive  finishing  school" 
—  Connoisseur 


-iJiLW 


Anne  Oliver,  Directrice 
L'Ecoie  des  Ingenues 

3252  Peachtree  Road,  NE 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

(404)261-8539 
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>HOULD  CRITICS  EXIST? 


y  A  few  of  those  contacted 

♦  this  month  were  under- 
standably perturbed  that  their 
very  existence  was  being 
called  into  question.  Nev- 
ertheless, JOHN  SIMON,  the- 
ater critic  for  New  York  maga- 
zine, stifling  a  guffaw,  quip- 
ped, "Couldn't  you  phrase  it  a 
little  differently?  Of  course, 
they  should  exist.  They 
should  also  be  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  listened  to;  but 
there's  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
critics  to  be  intelligent  enough,  and 
there's  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
to  be  thoughtful,  receptive,  and  imagina- 
tive enough.  And  so,  between  bad  critics 
and  bad  readers,  one  could  argue  that  crit- 
icism isn't  necessary  and  that  what  passes 
between  bad  critics  and  bad  readers  is  no 
longer  a  critical  dialogue  but  a  co-grunting 
of  ignoramuses.  In  a  more  civilized  society, 
criticism  would  be  a  noble  and  artistic  and 
pedagogic  and  humane  activity." 

J  The   German   novelist   GONTER 

♦  GRASS,  whose  sardonic  depictions  of 
government  and  society  have  made  cult 
classics  of  his  novels,  from  The  Tin  Drum 
to  The  Flounder,  was  amused  by  the  ques- 
tion. "I  guess  it's  important  for  the  critic. 
Sometimes,  I  have  the  feeling  that  profes- 
sional critics  are  just  writing  for  other  pro- 
fessional critics;  and,  in  the  end,  what 
they  write  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
author.  In  Germany,  we  have  literary 
popes.  They  expect  that  the  author  will 
write  a  book  they  like,  and  if  the  writer 
doesn't  do  this,  they  can  get  very  angry 
about  it.  If  the  critic  really  tries  to  give 
information  to  the  reader,  this  I  like,  this  is 
quite  good." 

J  "We're  all  critics,"  retorted  MAL- 

♦  COLM  COWLEY,  who  by  his  own  criti- 
cal writing  has  ushered  in  several  genera- 
tions of  America's  finest  novelists,  from  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald  to  Ken  Kesey.  "If  you 
abolished  critics,  you'd  abolish  most  of  the 
reading  public.  But  we  need  the  profes- 
sional critics  because  they  tell  us  what  a 
book  is,  and,  from  that,  we  can  make  up 
our  own  minds.  Sometimes,  they're  too 
important — for  the  writers,  that  is.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  was  partly  paralyzed  by  some 


glowing  reviews  of  The  Great  Gatsby." 
J  REX     REED,     the     film     columnist, 
«    knowing  he  has  the  ear  of  the  nation 
when  he  bad-mouths  a  movie,  takes  his 
responsibilities  very  seriously   indeed. 
"Well,  of  course,  critics  should  exist,"  he 
said,   utterly  aghast  at  the  alternative. 
"Otherwise,  everybody's  going  to  spend 
every  nickel  he  makes  on  garbage.  Who's 
going  to  go  to  the  barricades  for  the  poor, 
unsuspecting  public  if  not  the  critics?" 
y  The  former  New  York  Times  architec- 
♦    ture   critic   ADA  LOUISE  HUXTABLE 
had  no  doubts.    "Cynical  answer:   Of 
course;  how  else  would  people  know  what 
they  think?  Selfish  answer:  Of  course;  how 
else  would  we  be  able  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion and  fun  of  sharing  our  responses  to  so 
many  wonderful  and  dreadful  things?  Seri- 
ous answer:  Emphatically,  yes.  In  my  field, 
architecture  and  the  built  world,  the  critic 
is  conscience,  catalyst,  and  educator  tor 
larger  issues  and  even  larger  buildings  that 
determine  the  quality  of  our  lives." 
J  "Yes,  they  should,"  said  JOHN  PORT- 
»    MAN,  the  architect  from  Atlanta  who 
has  revolutionized  American  convention 
towns  by  designing  hotels  with  vast,  open 
lobbies  and  glass  elevators — a  style  that 
critics  have  excoriated  and  clients  adored. 
"The  only  problem  is  that  critics  of  critics 
don't  exist.  They  speak  from  a  podium  and 
throw   their  lightning  bolts  down;   they 
operate  from  a  position  of  great  superior 
knowledge  and  without  any  fear  whatsoev- 
er of  anyone   throwing  lightning  bolts 
back.   Luckily,   if  you're  secure  in  what 
you're  Join.:,  time  is  really  what  will  make 
the  final  judgment,  regardless  of  what  the 
critics  say  at  the  moment." 


T>  "I'll  be  perfectly  frank," 
♦  said  HILTON  KRAMER, 
editor  of  the  New  Criterion.  "I 
do  not  rind  the  question  a 
rewarding  one,  because  it's  a 
dumb  question.  I  mean, 
what's  the  alternative?  si- 
lence?" Knowing  full  well  that 
couldn't  be  the  case,  Kramer 
continued,  "The  function  of 
criticism  is  to  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  a  work  of 
art.  People  resent  critics  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  take 
art  seriously.  They  just  want  to  have  a  good 
time;  and  critics  are  constantly  interfering 
with  their  good  time  by  saying,  This 
stinks. '  Most  works  of  art  fail,  and  the  crit- 
ic stands  around  saying  so." 
y  The  champion  of  consumers  RALPH 

♦  NADER  is  always  at  the  ready  to  make 
the  world  a  little  safer  for  a  good  cause: 
"Should  democracy  exist,  should  diversity 
of  opinion,  should  freedom  of  speech? 
Criticism  is  a  currency  of  democracy  be- 
cause it  serves  to  expose  the  status  quo  to 
new  ideas,  insights,  and  alternatives  for 
superior  improvements.  In  totalitarian 
societies,  critics  are  not  allowed,  because 
they  challenge  those  very  things.  Anyway, 
the  history  of  criticism  has  shown  that  the 
anathema  of  today  is  often  the  common- 
place of  tomorrow. " 

J  Turning  from  critics  and  creators,  we 

♦  sought  a  nonpartisan  response  from 
TED  P1LLSBURY,  director  of  the  Kimbell 
Art  Museum,  in  Fort  Worth.  He  respond- 
ed: "Without  formal  academies  of  art,  art 
critics  have  a  crucial  role:  they  develop  the 
public's  appreciation  and  acceptance  of 
new  forms  of  art.  The  critic  must  find  a  way 
to  articulate  the  ambition  of  the  artist  and 
then  evaluate  its  fulfillment  in  a  manner 
that  is  convincing  and  logical." 

|  The  British  playwright  DAVID  HARE 
<»  disagrees:  "The  critic's  temperamen- 
tal view  of  the  world  is  so  different  from  the 
artist's  that  critics  are  by  their  very  func- 
tion condemned  to  a  lifetime  of  mutual, 
total  misunderstanding.  Critics  believe  in 
the  right  to  judge,  to  which  the  artist  can- 
not possibly  accede."  □ 

B\  Julie  V.  lovine 
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Furniture  becomes  an  art  form  in  Henredon's  Scene  Two  collection. 

It  is  sculptured,  sleek,  sophisticated;  as  inviting  to  the  touch 

as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Fashioned  from  satiny  ash  veneers 

with  walnut  and  ebony  accents,  Scene  Two  is  a  study  in  what 

modern  technology  and  advanced  woodworking  skills  can  create 

in  wood  and  glass.  To  explore  these  designs  for  living,  dining 

and  bedroom,  we  invite  you  to  send $3.00  for  the  Scene  Two  catalog. 

Henredon,  Dept.  Q26,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 

Henredon 


RAORDINAIRE 


RENCE 
IILED? 

I  MAS', 
THEY 
DULD  BE 

W  YORK'S 
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JEWELRY 

Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022  -Tel.  (212)  751-9824 


Kennedy  Galleries 


Georgia  OKeeffe.  Petunia,  1925;  oil:  18  x  22  inches.  Former  collections:  Alfred  Stieglitz:  Jacob  Strand:  Paul  Strand 


Connoisseurs  of  the  finest  in  American  art 


l\Pf1f1P/i\)  ( \/j//l?/r/l/?C    40  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019  (212)541-9600 
J-\tf$<ftCU'y   KJlll'l'tl  iC*J     Tuesday-Saturday. 9:30-5:30 
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JUST  ONE  DROP 

TELLS  YOU  WHY 

ESTEE  LAUDER  WAS  KEEPING 

PRIVATE 
COLLECTION 

FRAGRANCE  FOR  HERSELF 
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ESTEE 
LAUDER 

NEW      YORK     •      LONDON      •      PARIS 


The  Purdey  firearm.  Created  by  James 
Purdey  and  Sons,  the  fabled  London 
firm  that  has  been  gunmaker  to  the  royal 
family  since  Queen  Victorias  reign. 

Today,  the  company's  impeccable  tra- 
ditions are  scrupulously  maintained  under 
the  direction  of  The  Honourable  Richard 
Beaumont,  son  of  the  Second  Viscount 
Allendale. 

For  more  than  170  years,  Purdey  has 
produced  sporting  guns  so  distinctive,  no 
two  are  exactly 
alike.  The  barrel  of 
one  cannot  be  inter- 
changed with  the  stock  of 
any  other. 

So  meticulous  is  their  construction, 
only  70  are  produced  in  a  year.  So  artful  is 

Hand-engraving  is  a 
hallmark  of 
Purdey 
guns 


Purdey  and  Rolex: 
The  most  refined  expressions 

of  their  respective  arts. 

every  Purdey  is  custom-made.  Distances  be- 
tween the  owners  eye,  cheek,  shoulder  and 
trigger  finger  are  calibrated.  The  measure- 
ments are  designed 
into  the  stock  to  en- 
sure that  each  gun 
is  precisely  fitted  to 
its  owner. 

Richard 
Beaumont  is  a 
man  who  main- 
tains standards 
of  craftsman- 
ship that  speak 
of  a  more  civilized  time.  Which  makes 

his  choice  of  a  Rolex  understandable. 
.  •  ♦ 
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ROLEX 


their  workmanship, 
every  one  is  signed 
by  the  craftsman  who  made  it.  And 
so  enduring  is  their  precision,  Purdey 
guns  are  traditionally  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Under  Richard  Beaumont's 
chairmanship,  the  most  rigid 
traditions  of  bespoke  gunmak 
ing  prevail.  Every  part  of 


Purdey  utilizes  the  finest 
craftsmen  in  the  world. 


Datejust  Oyster  Perpetual  Chronometer  in  stainless  steel  and  18kt.  gold  with  Jubilee  bracelet. 

Write  for  brochure.  Rales  Watch  USA,  Inc.  Dept  435.  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022-5383. 

World  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Other  offices  in  Canada  and  major  countries  around  the  world. 


Doleiusl.  Ovstet  Perpetual.  Jubilee  ore  trodemarks  ®  Rolex  1985 
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Grays.! 


According  to  our  design  board, 
it's  black  and  white:  gray  is  the 
color  of  the  '80s.  Gray,  they 
say,  is  destined  to  outshine 
beige  as  next  year's  neutral.  So 
we've  come  out  with  Rhianna. 
Thirty  soft,  misty,  muted, 
tinted  grays.  In  fact,  just  about 
every  shade  of  gray  between 
dawn  and  twilight.  Winter 
Sky.  Mountain  Stone.  Sea  Fog. 
Woodland  Rose.  Pebble  and 
Slate.  And  the  quality  of  our 
latest  line  is  just  as  appealing: 
100%  spun  Monsanto  Ultron " 
nylon.  Tight,  tough— a  pin- 
point saxony  that's  Wear- 
Dated.  And  then  treated  with 
Scotchgard  for  extra  protec- 
tion against  soil,  stains  or 
static.  Rhianna.  Another  ex- 
ample of  something  we've  tried 
to  offer  every  year  since 
1866:  next  year's  colors.  This 
new  collection  is  available  at 
fine  stores  or  through  your 
interior  designer.  Or  write 
C.H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Box  40, 
^  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

17013. 


Dusky  Blue. 
From  our  Rhianna 
collection. 


Fine  cirpct  sjnce 1866. 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


Iii  the  "Farandole" theme : 
Silk  twill  print  tank  lop  $  1 75. 
Cotton  printed  jogging  pant  $275. 
Silk  in  ill  cardigan  $675. 
Silk/cotton  reversible  coat  $995. 
Saphire  blue  crocodile  Kcll\  bag  $  l.l>'2r>. 
"Collier  ilr  chien  "belt  $595. 
"Collier  ilc  chien  "brat del  $  150. 
li  i  ewones  h\  Hermes. 

New  York.  11  East  57th  Street:  Palm  Beach.  W< 
Dallas.  Highland  Park  Village;  Beverly  Hills. 
Chicago. The  Hermes  Boutique  at  Bonw 
San  Francisco, The  Hermes  Boutique  at  I. 

Boutique  Du  Monde  I)"H 
Toronto,  Hazelton  Lanes:  Philadelpl 
(Opening  this  Spring).  Barney 


[ermes.  Elegance  is  nor. 


HERMES 

PARIS 


come  dijsie 
corrbkiNCiS 

Blue  Fluted.  The  Royal  Copenhagen 
tradition  of  hand  crafting  unchanged 
since  the  creation  of  the  first  Service  in 
1775.  Shaped,  sculpted  and  painted  by 
the  hand  that  signs  the  backstamp. 
Shown  here  with  the  Bernadotte 
silverplate  pattern  by  Georg  Jensen. 
Send  $1  for  illustrated  literature 
displaying  appointments  that  grace  the 
great  houses  of  Europe.  * 
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Lose 
Weight... 


...by  learning  how  to 
rethink  your  eating  habits 
and  lifestyle  patterns.  The 
Hilton  Head  Health 
Institute's  26-day  Weight 
Control  Program  can  teach 
you  how  to  replace  bad 
eating  habits  with  good 
ones  for  permanent  weight 
control,  and  you'll  learn  the 
exercises,  nutrition  and 
positive  outlook  that  will 
make  good  health  and 
sensible  eating  second 
nature  instead  of  a  constant 
battle. 

For  more  information  on 
the  Hilton  Head  Health 
Institute  and  its  programs, 
call  (803)  785-7292  or  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


Hilton  Head  Health  Institute 

Valencia  Road  in  Shipyard  Plantation 

P.  O.  Box  7138 

Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938-7138 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 


Zip 


Telephone  (_ 
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ETROPOLITAN         TOWER 

"The  building  just  generates  excitement!  The  form  is  beautiful.  It  makes 
a  real  statement.  Doesn't  imitate  or  look  back" 
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Harrv  Macklowe 
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METROPOLITAN  TOWER 
146  WEST  57  STREET 

a  78  story*  condominium,  the  tallest  residential  building  in 
New  York  City,  with  the  most  breath-taking  views  in  the  world. 


Builder/Developer:  Harry  Macklowe  Real  Estate  Company.  Sponsor:  Carven  Associates.  305  East  46  St..  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Residential  Sales  Agent:  M.J.  Raynes.  Inc.  212/432-5700.  by  appointment  only.  The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  plan 
available  from  the  Sponsor.  *The  building.  "710  feet  tall,  has  6t>  construction  floors  equivalent  in  height  to  a  78-storv  residential  building. 
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BEVERLY  HILLS        CHEVY  CHASE         CHICAGO         CORAL  GABLES         DALLAS         NEW  YORK         PALM  BEACH         PHOENIX         SAN  FRANCISCO        SOUTHAMPTON         WASHINGTON,  DC 
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COWTAN  &  TOU 

D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  NY  10022  (212)  753-4488  Through  interior  designers  and  architects. 
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BLAKEFORD  STRIPE:  100%  silk 
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tin'  sinit  on  your  >km 


fear  a  masterpiece. 
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Exclusively  available  through  Parfumi 
At  id  nowhere  else  hi  file  world. 


1-800-DENEUVE 


pCHWI^\ 


EA'DETXETTE 

SPRAY 


patent-^ 
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3.4  oz.  Eau  de  Toilette  Spray.  1  oz.  Parfum. 
Also  available  in  1.7  oz.  Eau  de  Toilette  Spray  and  Va  oz.  Parfum. 


Exclusively  available  through  Parfums  Phcnix. 
And  nowhere  else  in  (lie  world. 

For  delivery  within  7  days,  call  1-800-DENEUVE  (1-800-336-3883),  toll-free. 

Anytime,  day  or  night. 
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From  a  selective  group, 
created  in  .925  Sterling  Silver 
Handmade,  Hallmarked... 
Precious  and  Enduring. 


HUDSON.  Minneapolis.  Si.  Paul— CHARLES  W.  WARREN.  Detroit— J 
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JEWELERS  SINCE  18}7  J:E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Washington  D.C.— SHREVE  &  CO.,  San  Franc 

CHICAGO 
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Welcome  to  Eurox 
first  port -of- call. 

From  the  moment  you  arrive  in  Ireland 
there's  no  escaping  the  warm  glow  of  Irish 
hospitality.  From  our  harbors  to  our  historic 
cities  to  our  rich  countryside  you'll  bask  in 
the  beauty,  the  good  times,  the  laughter  of 
Ireland.  It's  a  welcome  that's  with  you 
wherever  you  go,  and  it's  sure  to  linger  on 
as  one  of  your  most  treasured  memories 
of  Europe. 

Read  about  the  unexpected  charms  a 
delights  of  Ireland  in  our  32-page  book, 
'Ireland.  The  Unexpected  Pleasures."  Send 
the  coupon  for  your  free  copy  or  call  today. 

And  getting  there  is  a  pleasure  on  Aer 
Lingus.  For  low  fares,  comfortable  wide-bocjy 
747  service  and  Irish  hospitality  that  begins 
even  before  you  leave  for  Shannon  or  Dublin, 
see  your  travel  agent  or  call  Aer  Lingu 
reservations. 


^ 


— 


Please  send  fne  your  free  book 
I    "Ireland.  The  Unexpected  Pleasures." 

Name 

Address 
City 


Mail  to:  Irish  Tourist  Board 

25-15  50th  Street,  Woodside.  NY.  11377 
Or  call:  1-800-228-5000 


Aer  Lingus 


CN     3006 


The  unexpected  pleasun 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Self- 

Congratulations 

With  this  issue  I  onnoisscur  begins 
its  fifth  year  oi  publication  in 
America,  healthy,  happy,  and 
standing  proudly  as  the  only  gen- 
eral-interest magazine  in  the 
country  devoted  to  covering  excellence. 
When  we  moved  from  England  after 
eighty-one  years  of  continuous  publica- 
tion, our  new  goal  was  to  cover  far  more 
than  our  traditional  arena  of  art  and 
antiques  and  to  report  on  all  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  people  who  cherish  quali- 
ty— what's  great  and  exciting  in  architec- 
ture, interior  design,  the  performing  arts, 
technology,  cuisine,  wine,  and  fashion. 
And  we  think  we're  doing  it. 

We  promised  our  subscribers  (around 
24,000  back  in  March  1982,  now  some 
} 24, 000)  that  we'd  present  our  views  in  a 
crisp,  forthright,  and  honest  way.  "Con- 
noisseurs don't  have  the  time  for  the  usual 
rigamarole — the  trivial,  the  superficial, 
what's  common  or  hyped,"  I  said  at  the 
time.  In  the  past  four  years  I  don't  think 
we've  served  up  many  portions  of  that  all- 
too-common  stew. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  articles,  stories, 
notices,  and  reviews  in  the  past  forty-eight 
issues,  my  special  favorites  are  those  that 
epitomized  the  soul  of  this  magazine — the 
continuing  search  for  what's  fine  and  en- 
during in  the  civilized  world.  Some  articles 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  our  readers  (a 
truffle  pig  on  the  cover;  a  story  about 
Labrador  retrievers),  others  have  gener- 
ated their  share  of  controversy,  yet  all 
have  possessed  a  distinct  voice  of  authori- 
ty. A  magazine  for  the  contemporary  con- 
noisseur has  to  move  around  and  must  not 
pull  any  punches. 

Sometimes  we  were  there  first — when, 
for  example,  we  published  the  stunning 
results  of  the  cleaning  of  the  Sistine  ceil- 
ing, showing  that  it  was  Michelangelo 
himself  and  not  his  "mannered"  followers 
who  first  painted  with  those  splendidly 
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garish  lavenders,  lime  greens,  and  fuch- 
sias. Or  published,  back  in  1982,  the  glo- 
rious new  interiors  of  the  British  embassy 
residence  in  Washington.  Or,  in  1983,  got 
Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg  to  give  us 
a  personal  guided  tour  of  his  fabulous  art 
collection  in  his  estate,  Sunnylands. 

How  much  fun  it  was  to  poke  a  few  holes 
in  some  hot-air  balloons!  When  we  poi- 
gnarded  that  otherwise  superior  show  "60 
Minutes"  for  charging  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum's  great  Georges  de  la  Tour, 
The  Fortune  Teller,  was  a  fake.  Or  when,  in 
1982  and  1984,  we  revealed  the  many 
abuses  of  power  and  personal  corruption  of 
Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow,  the  director- 
general  of  UNESCO,  in  articles  that,  we 
were  told,  helped  to  strengthen  America's 
resolve  to  quit  the  politicized  agency. 

Then  there  were  neck-on-the-iine 
pieces,  such  as  our  review  of  the  best  and 
worst  monuments  in  the  nation's  capital. 
Or  eye-opening  discoveries,  such  as  Jack 
Nicklaus's  ability  as  a  highly  creative  land- 
scape artist.  And  travel  stories  that  select- 
ed the  very  best  of  a  city  or  country — from 
Toronto  to  Hungary — ignoring  the  me- 
diocre and  the  inflated. 

Of  the  many  articles  on  the  fine  arts,  my 
particular  favorite  was  the  cover  story  in 
October  1984,  reporting  on  the  amazing 
discovery  by  Bruce  Newman,  proprietor  of 
the  Newel  Art  Galleries,  in  New  York,  of 


the  pristine  lacquer  reliefs  by  Jean  Dunand 
and  Jean  Dupas  that  graced  the  Grand 
Salon  of  the  ocean  liner  Normandie.  As 
soon  as  the  magazine  hit  the  newsstands, 
an  avid  collector  of  art  deco  called  the 
dealer  from  London,  put  a  reserve  on  the 
panels,  and  within  days  snapped  up  the 
grand  ensemble  for  a  reported  two  million 
dollars,  a  price  that  now  seems  a  bargain. 
This  current  issue  is  both  a  celebration 
of  what  we've  accomplished  and  a  hall- 
mark of  what  we  are  striving  to  be — au- 
thoritative, diverse,  snappy,  useful,  a  bit 
surprising  in  tone,  and  beautiful.  The  pace 
is  lively  and  sweeps  the  reader  across  a 
broad  landscape,  from  the  cover  story,  on 
New  York's  quintessential  connoisseur  of 
artistic  jewelry,  Murray  Mondschein,  to 
an  exclusive  eating  club  in  Chicago;  how 
recent  cleaning  has  utterly  changed  some 
masterworks  of  Velazquez,  Veronese,  and 
Masaccio;  why  Krazy  Kat,  today,  looks  like 
an  old  master;  how  the  city  of  Florence 
may  just  be  dying  from  tourism;  the  cur- 
mudgeonly genius  of  the  choreographer 
Paul  Taylor;  the  electric  creativity  of 
America's  reigning  retailing  family,  the 
Pressmans  of  Barneys;  and  where  to  find 
apples  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  George  Washington.  Each  article  repre- 
sents a  search  for  excellence;  each  forms  a 
chapter  in  our  ongoing  guide  to  the  civi- 
lized world.  □ 
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Classic  Cars  of  the  Seventies 


It  was  an  awful  time  for  the  automobile. 
A  national  love  affair  became  a  rocky 
marriage.  The  1973  oil  embargo  turned 
the  once-exalted  machine  into  the 
curse  of  the  mobile  class.  Many  foreign 
makers  couldn't  afford  to  certify  their  cars 
to  pass  new  federal  safety  and  exhaust- 
emissions  standards.  American  man- 
ufacturers tended  to  build 
those  requirements 
nto  new 


A  time  for 

a  few   marvels: 

above,  a  Porsche  930  Turbo; 

below  right,  the  Ferrari  365  GTB/4- 

cars  in  the  dumbest  ways,  presumably  to 
let  everyone  know  what  they  thought  of 
the  federal  rules. 

So,  why  would  anybody  treasure  a  car 
from  the  1970s?  For  the  same  reasons  cer- 
tain automobiles  have  survived  every  era 
no  matter  how  commonplace  they  seemed 
a  the  time.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
a  1957  Chevy  would  become  a  cult 
object?  Secretary-cheap  Mustangs; 
'49  Fords;  Dodge  pickups;  mo- 
lasses-slow MG  TDs;  even  Ed- 
sels — some  are  funky,   some  kitsch 
classics,  and  others  true  milestones  per- 
ceived as  such  only  in  retrospect.  Here's  a 
list  of  seventies  wheels  you  will  wish 
you  had  saved. 

Any  Ferrari  365 

GTB/4  Daytona: 

If  there  is  one 

1970s  car 


that  history  will  forever  remember  as  a 
classic,  and  for  which  investors  will  franti- 
cally bid  the  cost  of  a  small  corporation  at 
vintage-car  auctions,  it  is  the  four-cam,  V- 
12,  352-HP  Ferrari  Daytona  coupe.  This 
was  the  last  front-engine  Ferrari — and  the 
last  "conventional"  model  car  made  before 
the  Italians  turned  to  the  angular,  miden- 
gine  spaceships  favored  by  cocaine  dealers. 
The  original  coupe  body  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  every  auto-mad  schoolboy's  note- 
book sketches.  Convertible  versions  of  the 
Daytona,  modified  after  production  by 
specialized  body  shops,  are  in 
even  greater  de- 
mand. 

\970Datsurx240Z: 
The  car  that  proved 
that  Japan  could 
make  not  only  cheap- 
er but  better  cars  than 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
Before  the  240Z's  de- 
but, in  1970, the  Jap- 
anese were  perceived 
as  turning  out  econo- 
boxes  with  funny 
names  (one  of  the  240Z's  predecessors  was 
the  "Fairlady").  After  1973,  even  this 
cleanly  styled  fastback  coupe  gained  num- 
bers, letters,  pounds,  and  Americanized 
features  on  the  way  to  becoming 
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With  its  1978  99  Turbo,  above,  Saab  carved 
out  a  new  identity. 

Camaro/Firebird  body  was  based  upon  the 
long-nosed,  smooth-tailed,  lean-flanked 
style  set  by  the  Ferrari  berlinettas  of  the 
late  1950s  and  '60s.  The  Trans  Am  was  the 
most  potent,  roadworthy,  and  attractive  of 
the  breed,  especially  the  version  with  the 
locomotive-like  SD-455  engine  of  1973 
and  1974,  of  which  fewer  than  1,200  were 
sold. 

Any  Citroen  DS-21:  The  DS-21,  prod- 
uct of  a  French  company  that  has  long 
made  iconoclastic  classics  (among  them 
the  prewar  "Traction  Avant"  black  Ci- 
troen, a  fixture  of  every  French  gangster 
movie,  and  the  sardine-can  "Deux  Che- 
vaux"),   is  utterly  foreign  to  American 


Above:  One  of  Jaguar's  finest  prod- 
'ucts:  the  1978  XJ12C;  right,  the  "last 
real  BMW, "  the  2002tii. 


the  260Z,  the  280Z,  and  today's  300ZX 
and  thus  turned  into  a  status  car  for  den- 
tists rather  than  the  Japanese  Jaguar  that  it 
originally  was. 

!971  BMW 2002tii:  Many  still  say  this 
was  "the  last  real  BMW":  the  end  of  a 
working  breed  that  thereafter  became  a 
tame  yuppie  puppy.   BMW,  for  its 
part,  prefers  to  forget  the  spare, 
"^       tough  2002tii  and  the  antisocial 
varoomers  who  drove  it,  lights 
flashing  arrogantly   in  your 
rearview  mirror.  It  was  a  boxy, 
upright,  high-roofed  little  two- 
door  sedan,  yet  with  a  forward-leaning 
look,  as  if  it  were  straining  at  a  leash.  This 
is  the  one  that  first  redefined  "sports  car," 
giving  it  a  roof  and  four  seats. 

1973  Pontiac  Firebird  Trans  Am:  The 


tastes.  The  shape  of  a  flying  shoe,  it  had 
overstuffed  leather  armchairs  for  front 
seats,  incomprehensible  controls  and 
gauges,  and  a  rubbery  hydropneumatic  sus- 
pension more  thrilling  than  a  water  bed. 
The  last  DS-21s  imported  to  the  United 
States  were  sold  in  1972.  Someday  all  cars 
may  look  and  feel  like  the  "Desiree  Speci- 
ale,"  but  until  then,  this  superb  car  will  be 
a  head-turner. 

1 976  Cadillac  Eldorado  Convertible:  The 
age  of  standard  air  conditioning  was  going 
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>rgy.  Release  it  and  discover  a  more  beautiful 
dy.  Smoother,  firmer  skin.  More  appealing 
itours.  That's  the  time-honored  Oriental  insight 
iind  Shiseido's  luxurious  new  system  of  total  body 
e.  Combining  traditional  herbal  extracts,  shiatsu 


massage  techniques  and  the  benefits  of  the  worlds 
most  advanced  skin  care  technologies,  Essential 
Energy  Body  Care  cleanses,  tones,  moisturizes.., 
releases  new  energy.  Because  energy  is  the  very 
essence  of  beauty. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  BODY 

SHISEIDO  ESSENTIAL  ENERGY  BODY  CARE 

JUI^EIDO 
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North  Park  Dallas  and  Town  &  Country  Way.  Houston. 
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to  help  make  this  Detroit's  last-ever  open- 
top.  A  bad  prediction,  the  romance  of 
convertibles  being  what  it  is.  But  a  splen- 
did boat  it  certainly  was — almost  nineteen 
feet  of  outright  excess,  with  remarkably 
good  handling  and  performance  for  its  size. 
Driving  one  of  these  amid  the  plastic-fen- 
dered  aerodynamic  scooters  of  the  future 
will  be  like  conning  a  steam  yacht  through 
a  flotilla  of  windsurfers. 

1 976  Porsche  930  Turbo:  The  first  turbo- 
charged  production  version  of  Porsche's 
classic  box-turtle,  rear-engine  coupe  did  a 
Germanic  154  mph  at  a  time  when  an 
emissions-controlled  Corvette  was  lucky 
to  top  120.  The  Turbo  Carrera  had  what 
amounted  to  a  large,  supercharged  air- 
plane engine  back  where  most  drivers  were 
accustomed  to  finding  their  spare  tire, 
steamroller-wide  rear  tires,  and  a  whale 
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tail  of  an  aerodynamic  rear  spoiler.  Fewer 
tnan  2,600  were  imported  to  the  United 
States — only  626  in  76 — before  produc- 
tion stopped,  in  1979,  but  in  2001,  a 
restored  Turbo  Carrera  will  still  be  king  of 
the  road. 

J 978  ]aguar  XJI2C:  Grand  old  Jaguar 
had  such  shoddy  quality  control  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  70s  (since  improved)  that 

Above:  "La  Desiree  Speciale,"  a.k.a.  the 
Citroen  DS-21;  and  the  all-American  1973 
Pontiac  Firebird  Trans  Am,  below. 


A  splendid  boat:  the  1976  Eldorado  convert- 
ible, above;  below,  the  Datsun  240Z. 

few  realized  that  the  machines,  so  ineptly 
assembled,  were  otherwise  the  world's 
best-handling  production  automobiles. 
One  of  Jaguar's  finest  products  came  and 
went  virtually  unnoticed  in  the  United 
States:  a  two-door  pillarless  hardtop  coupe 
version  of  its  lovely  sedan  that  was  fitted 
with  the  world's  biggest  bargain  in  V-12 
engines.  Fewer  than  700 
were  sold  in  the  United 
States  between  1976 
and  1978. 

1978  Saab  99 
Turbo:  This  was  the 
model  that  pro- 
pelled Saab,  un- 
til then  favored 
argely  by  Vermont 
granolars,  into  the  hands  of  the  quiche 
crowd.  It  also  started  a  trend  that  today 
sees  exhaust-driven  superchargers  on 
everything  from  Plymouths  to  Bentleys 
(Saab  wasn't  the  first,  but  it  did  it  best). 
Some  careful  styling  tricks  converted  the 
car  from  a  Swedish  roller  skate  to  a  mean 
machine.  Just  over  three  thousand  ot  them 
were  built  in  1978,  and  most  of  them  came 
to  the  United  States,  painted  black.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  tint  the  windows  and 
you've  got  Darth  Vader  on  wheels. 

— Stephan  Wilkinson 


Switzerland 


on  Foot 


The  Swiss  don't  forget  that  great 
accomplishment  on  the  day  when 
each  of  us  first  stands  on  two  feet, 
puts  one  foot  ahead  ot  the  oth- 
er ..  .  and  walks!  So  taken  with 
the  sport  of  walking  are  they  that  in  the 
past  fifty-two  years  they  have  built, 
marked,  and  tended  enough  hiking  paths 
that,  if  stretched  end  to  end,  they  would 
reach  around  the  world. 

Now,  walking  is  a  very  democratic 
activity,  but  in  the  United  States  we  trade 
it  in  tor  riding  on  wheels  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. In  Switzerland,  by  contrast,  every- 
body from  seven  to  seventy  seems  to  cele- 
brate walking  almost  every  weekend,  am- 
bling over  their  countryside  from  the  low- 
lands to  the  highlands. 

The  practice  of  walking  or  hiking  in  the 
land  of  the  Alps  should  not  be  confused 
with  backpacking,  which  we  do  all  over 
our  national  parks.  Here  we  carry  a  minia- 
turized house  on  our  back:  a  kitchen,  din- 
ing room,  bedroom,  storage  attic,  walls, 
and  roof,  which  all  fold  together  neatly  to 
be  balanced  on  the  shoulders.  At  sundown 
we  put  the  house  up,  front  porch  included, 
and  prepare  a  dehydrated  meal. 

How  do  they  do  it  in  Switzerland?  In  a 
good  pair  of  comfortable  walking  shoes.  A 
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Amsterdam  •  Athens  •  Belgrade  -  Berlin  •  Brussels  •  Bucharest  •  Budapest  •  Dubrovnik  •  Frankfurt  •  Geneva  •  Hamburg  •  Helsinki  •  Istanbul  •  Leningrad 

Pan  Am  Flies  lb 
More  Places  In  Europe 

Than  All  U.S.Airlines 

Combined. 

When  youplan  to  go  to  Europe,  call  Pan  Am  first.  We 
have  so  many  flights  to  so  many  cities,  you  probably  won't 
have  to  make  a  second  call  to  anyone  else. 

Starting  April  27  th,  we'll  be  offering  you  even  more- 
new  service  to  Oslo,  Helsinki  and  Prague,  as  well  as 
nonstops  to  Shannon,  Milan*  and  Madrid.  And  Pan  Am 
will  become  the  only  U.S.  airline  to  fly  into  Leningrad  and 
Moscow! 

Only  Pan  Am  offers  you  over  200  flights  a  week  to 
31  cities  in  20  European  countries.  With 
a  schedule  like  this,  and  experience  like 
Pan  Am's,  why  fly  with  anyone  else? 


Pan  Am.\bu  Cant  Beat  The  Experience! 

*Service  effective  3/13/86.  Schedules  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


London  •  Madrid  •  Milan  •  Moscow  •  Munich  •  Nice  •  Nuremberg  •  Oslo  •  Paris  •  Prague  •  Rome  •  Shannon  •  Stuttgart  •  Vienna  •  Warsaw  •  Zagreb  •  Zurich 
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Postpone 

the  signs  of 

aging. 

Bio-Concentre 

Improve  the  environment 
your  skin  lives  in  and  you 
improve  your  skin.  This 
hypo-allergenic  liquid 
containing  an  exclusive 
Bioactive  complex  of 
glycoproteins  and 
mucopolysaccarids 
nourishes  existing  cells, 
fortifies  inner  cellular 
substances  and  enhances 
the  living  conditions  for 
new  cells. 

Applied  before  moisturizer  or 
night  treatment  and  able  to 
amplify  their  effectiveness, 
Bio-Concentre  helps  skin 
repair  its  defenses  and 
achieve  a  more  youthful, 
energetic  metabolic  balance. 
Over  time  it  delivers  a 
restored  vitality  to  skin  and  a 
softly  resilient  look  and  feel. 
Bio-Concentre  —  the  great 
protector  against  the 
elements  that  line,  age  and 
damage  your  skin. 


Stendhal 


PAPIS 


HARRIS  CO. 


A  pair  of  shoes,  Swiss  country,  and  thou. 

walking  stick,  purchased  on  almost  any 
corner  in  a  resort  village,  is  well  worth  the 
few  Swiss  francs.  Clothes,  of  course,  are 
seasonal,  hut  the  well-dressed  walker  will 
wear  knickers,  knee  socks,  and  a  day  pack 
to  hold  a  jacket,  an  apple,  sun  cream,  and 
a  piece  of  chocolate. 

Out  on  the  paths,  it  is  just  you  and 
nature  in  its  most  spectacular,  theatrical 
dress.  The  paths  are  groomed  by  the  local 
village  and  marked  with  yellow  signs  giv- 
ing the  direction  and  walking  time  to  your 
next  destination.  The  season  peaks  in 
June,  when  the  mountain  flowers  are  in 
bloom.  Walking  weather  is  fine  through 
October,  but  some  hiking  paths  are  kept 
open  all  winter.  No  need  to  carry  lunch.  In 
the  valleys  are  inns  and  in  the  mountains 
are  huts  that  will  serve  a  pleasant  lunch  on 
a  veranda  overlooking  a  glacier,  or  some 
such  scene  from  Heidi. 

There  are  wonderful  surprises  in  Swit- 
zerland that  only  the  hiker  can  stumble 
on.  It  is  easily  imagined  that  a  walk  in  ski 
country — Gnndelwald,  Zermatt,  Saint 
Morit: — will  take  you  through  truly 
breathtaking,  polar  splendor;  but  the 
Swiss  countryside  is  as  varied  as  our  own. 
Walking  in  the  Jura,  bordering  France,  is 
more  like  hiking  our  West  Virginia.  In  the 
semitropical  Ticino,  which  turns  out  to 
have  palm  trees,  a  tour-kilometer  path 
from  Figgione  to  An:onico,  in  the  Italian- 
speaking  area,  winds  through  a  forest  of 
\  rgin  timber  and  into  Rossura,  a  village  of 
all-stone   buildings.    The  streets  are   no 


wider  than  alleyways.  The  village  church 
is  an  absolute  treasure  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  with  a  dash  of  early  Gothic. 
In  1964,  a  six-hundred-year-old  fresco  was 
discovered  behind  a  wall  in  rhe  church 
nave  rhat  is  a  wonder  to  see. 

On  another  Swiss  walk  that  took  me 
through  the  remote  village  of  Zillis,  near 
Saint  Moritz,  1  discovered  the  finest  exam- 
ple ot  tenth-century  Romanesque  painting 
on  the  church  ceiling  that  I've  ever  seen  in 
Europe.  What  a  thrill  to  stumble  upon — 
or,  I  should  say,  walk  into — such  beauty. 

At  sunset,  you  are  back  in  a  hotel,  with 
a  hot  bath  waiting  after  an  invigorating 
day.  Then,  in  clean  clothes,  you  sip  cool 
white  wine  from  the  valley,  order  a  gour- 
met dinner,  and  look  forward  to  a  comforr- 
able  night  in  a  bed  with  a  down  comfort- 
er— no  dehydrated  meals  or  sleeping-bag 
stuff.  This  is  the  elegant  side  ot  being  afoot 
in  Switzerland.  After  all,  the  Swiss  didn't 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  the  hotel- 
keepers  oi  the  world  tor  nothing. 

The  tourist  office  in  each  village  has  all 
the  maps  and  information  you  need.  To 
plan  your  walks,  contact  the  Swiss  Nation- 
al Tourist  Office,  608  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10020.  —  Richard  Wolters 


Dont  Miss 


This  Voice 


Like  great  wines,  grear  sopranos  take  time 
to  mature — if  they  ever  get  the  chance  to 
mature  at  all.  Since  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  great  voices  to  go  around,  promis- 
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OMETHING 
BEAUTIFUL  IS  ABOUT 
TO  HAPPEN... 
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QUANTUM 


Beauty  and  comfort  that  last. 


The  beauty  and  comfort  are  obvious. What  is  not  so  obvious  is  that  our 
furniture  is  built  to  last.  The  frames  are  exceptionally  strong  -  made  of  welded, 
rustproof,  heavy-gauge  aluminum,  reinforced  at  stress  points.  Our  UltraFuse® 

finish  and  distinctive  seating  materials  are  unsurpassed  for  weather  and 
wear  resistance.  Everything  is  meticulously  crafted  for  added  value  —  for  years. 

At  leading  stores  and  interior  designers.  Write  for  free  brochure  and  address  of  vour  nearest  dealer. 

C  >r  send  $4  tor  76-page,  full-color  catalog  with  a  broad  range  of  Brown  Jordan  furniture.  Brown  Jordan, 

Dept.  GY156,  P.O.  Box  5688,  El  Monte,  CA  91734 


THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  A  CLASSIC  ERA. 


In  1929,  the  Arizona  Biltmore's 
exclusive  clientele  found  a  staff 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  every 
guest.  Manicured  gardens.  Superb 
cuisine.  A  style  of  architecture 
and  interior  design  that  became 
the  hallmark  of  a  classic  e  a. 

It's  hardly  changed  a  bit. 
With  the  exception  of  17 


lighted  tennis  courts,  two  PQA- 
rated  championship  golf  courses, 
our  third  heated  pool.  And  we've 
added  27  years  of  five-Star  ratings 
to  our  credentials. 

Please  call  to  request  our 
photographic  brochure.  For 

reservations,  call  your  Travel 
Aoent  or  800-528-3696. 


WlSIIN  HOTIIS 


Arizona  Biltmore 

24th  Streets  Missouri,  Phoenix, Arizona  85016  (602)  955-6600. 


ing  newcomers  tend  to  get  tempting  offers 
that  they  do  not  have  the  sense  to  refuse. 
They  attempt  the  heights  of  Aida  and  Tos- 
ca  too  soon,  ruin  their  voices,  and  vanish 
from  the  stage. 

The  Bulgarian  Ghena  Dimitrova  has 
had  the  opposite  experience.  Now  well 
into  her  forties,  she  is  just  appearing  in  the 
West,  having  developed  slowly,  mostly  in 
the  relative  obscurity  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  South  America.  The  world  has  known 
subtler,  more  probing  artists,  but  for  sheer 
vocal  heft  and  splendor,  she  is  virtually 
without  peer  today.  Not  long  ago,  she  told 
an  interviewer,  "I  am  an  elephant."  It's 
not  clear  what  she  meant  by  that:  Dimi- 


Enormous  voice:  the  diva  Dimitrova. 

trova  (the  accent  is  on  the  o)  is  a  big  lady, 
to  be  sure,  with  a  great  force  of  personality , 
hut  not  as  big  as  her  voice,  which  is  enor- 
mous. In  full  cry,  she  can  bring  a  house 
down  in  more  ways  than  one. 

You  would  think,  given  the  lack  of  com- 
petition, that  an  instrument  the  caliber  of 
Dimitrova's  would  be  monopolized  by  the 
likes  of  La  Scala,  the  Met,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  international  recording  compa- 
nies. Since  1983,  she  has  been  a  presence 
on  the  great  opera  stages  of  Europe,  but  she 
still  has  only  two  major  recordings  (Verdi's 
complete  Nabucco,  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  and  a  recital  of  arias  on  Angel- 
EM1),  and  the  top  houses  in  this  country 
have  been  slow  to  book  her.  At  the  height 
of  her  powers,  she  is  now  embarking  on  her 
first  major  American  tour,  an  extraordi- 
nary sweep  that  will  take  her  coast  to 
coast,  as  follows.  March  5  and  8,  Turan- 
dot,  with  the  Michigan  Opera  Theater, 
Detroit;  March  12,  C.  W.  Post  College, 
Greenvale,  Long  Island;  March  16,  recital 
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at  the  Pasadena  Ambassador  Auditorium; 
March  20,  concert  with  the  Houston 
Opera;  April  7,  9,  12,  15,  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
c  ina,  with  the  Miami  Opera;  May  2,  recit- 
al with  the  Philadelphia  Opera;  May  6,  La 
Gioconda,  and  May  8,  recital,  both  with 
the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York,  at  Car- 
negie Hall;  May  1 1-June  17,  11  Trovatore, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  Voice 
huffs,  take  note.  A  champion  is  passing 
through.  — Matthew  Gurewitsch 


Now  in  Paperback, 
the  Mayan  Bible 

It  is  a  "demonstration,  revelation,  and 
account  of  how  things  were  put  in  shad- 
ow and  brought  to  light,"  claimed  its 
authors;  its  readers  would  see  beyond 
the  limits  of  mortality  and  human 
vision.  Once  the  exclusive  province  of 
shamans  and  scholars,  the  Quiche  Mayan 
"Council  Book,"  or  Popol  Vuh,  has  been 
published  in  a  new  English  editior  and  is 
out  this  month  in  paperback.  Translated 
by  Dennis  Tedlock,  Popol  Vuh:  The  Defini- 
tive Edition  of  the  Mayan  Book  of  the  Dawn  i  if 
Life  and  the  Glories  of  Gods  and  Kings  (Si- 
mon &  Schuster,  $9.95;  $19.95,  hard- 


back) is  a  fascinating  mythological  epic 
that  sheds  light  on  one  of  the  great  ancient 
cultures  of  the  American  continent — and 
is  just  the  thing,  especially  now  that  it  is 
available  in  softcover,  to  pack  alongside 
the  guidebooks  and 
leaf  through  when 
you  are  taking  in 
the  magnificent  ru- 
ins of  Mayan  civili- 
zation in  Guate- 
mala and  eastern 
Mexico. 

The  events  of 
the  five-part  book 
are  organized  into 
two  cycles,  one  di- 
vine and  one  hu- 
man. Aftet  creat- 
ing the  wotld,  the 
gods  struggle 
through  three  un- 
successful attempts 
at  making  human 
beings  before  the 
first  sunrise.  Their 
efforts  form  a  back- 
drop to  the  exploits 
of  Hunahpu  and 
Xbalanque,    genial 


Twins  who,  with  Odyssean  guile,  outsmart 
the  evil  lords — their  last  triumph  occur- 
ring in  the  underworld,  where  their  father 
and  uncle,  One  and  Seven  Hunahpu,  were 
destroyed  by  the  infamous  Xibalba  Lords  of 


Hern  Tuin  faces  Lord  oj  Death:  a  Popol  Vuh  story  appears  on  a 
Copan  Mayan  bail-court  marker  (one  piece  in  the  exhibition  "The 
Blood  of  Kings:  A  New  Interpretation  of  Maya  Art, "  at  the  Kimbell 
Art  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  May  1 7- August  24). 
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Twelve  unique  ways  to  savor  a 
Mediterranean  yachting  vacation. 

Let  the  Sea  Goddess  life  carry  you  away  to  Europe  this  spring 
or  this  summer. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  yachtsman,  12  uncommon  Mediterranean  itineraries 
offer  you  selections  of  exclusive  marinas  and  resorts  with  sophisticated 
shops  and  night  life,  unspoiled  villages  that  lead  you  to  scenic  and 
historic  sights,  and  secluded  anchorages  where  you  can  enjoy  water 
sports  from  the  ship's  unique  platform  astern. 

From  spacious  suites  and  superior  dining  to  complimentary  wines 
and  spirits,  the  Sea  Goddess  life  is  reserved  for  only  58  couples.  The 
1986  Mediterranean  double-occupancy  rates  per  person  are  $4,400 
for  7  nights,  $6,300  for  10  nights,  and  $6,900  for  11  nights. 

Call  us  or  ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  a  complete  brochure. 

Come  live  the  Sea  Qoddess  life. 

Mediterranean  •  Caribbean  •  South  America  •  Java  Sea  •  Intercontinental  Odysseys 
Sea  Goddess  Cruises  Limited,'  5805  Blue  Lagoon  Drive,  Miami,  Florida  33 126. 
(800)458-9000  Nationwide.  (800)457-9000  Florida.  Ships'  Registry:  Norway. 
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Death.  By  the  beginning  of  the  second 
cycle,  the  Twins'  grandmother  Xmucane 
has  provided  the  proper  materials  for  mak- 
ing human  beings,  and  as  the  sun  rise*  the 
leaders  of  tour  great  Mayan  houses  are  fi- 
nally created. 

Over  the  next  fourteen  generations,  the 
ancestors  are  exiled  trom  Tulan,  in  what  is 
now  the  Campeche  region  of  Mexico,  and 
set  up  several  citadels  in  the  vicinity  of 
what   is   now  Guatemala's  Santa  Cruz. 

No  less  fascinating  than  the 
book's  tales  is  the  history  of  the 
Popol  Vuh.  text  itself. 

With  the  cunning  of  their  gods  the  Twins, 
the  Quiches  rise  to  dominance  over  all  the 
other  tribes  in  the  area  and  are  bestowed 
with  titles  and  sovereign  rights  by  the 
divine  Plumed  Serpent. 

Interspersed  with  the  elaborate  geneal- 
ogy are  detailed  explanations  of  harvest 
rituals,  ancestor  worship,  human  sacrifice, 
and  the  origins  of  certain  natural  phenom- 
ena. Monkeys,  we  learn,  are  the  result  of  a 
god's  failed  attempts  at  making  human 
beings.  When  the  Twins  kill  their  first 
enemy,  Seven  Macaw,  as  punishment  for 
posing  as  the  sun,  the  creature  and  his  wife 
become  the  Big  and  Little  Dipper.  The 
mix  of  myth  and  history,  hallucinatory 
tales,  novelistic  storytelling,  and  dialogue 
is  evocative  of  the  magical-realist  literary 
visions  that  have  emerged  in  the  past  few 
years  from  Latin  America. 

No  less  fascinating  than  the  book's  tales 
is  the  history  of  the  Popol  Vuh  text  itself. 
The  authors  refer  to  a  lost  hieroglyphic 
version  that  their  ancestors  brought  back 
from  Tulan.  As  missionaries  imported 
God  and  Spanish  to  the  New  World,  a  few 
Quiche  chose  to  use  their  newly  acquired 
skills  to  transliterate  their  sacred  texts 
from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing. 
According  to  Professor  Tedlock,  one 
Quiche  went  so  far  as  to  travel  to  Spain  in 
the  1550s  with  Popol  Vuh  in  hand  as  evi- 
dence of  the  Mayans'  cultural  richness  and 
their  right  to  sovereignty.  A  version  o( 
Popol  Vuh  from  this  period  was  discovered 
in  Guatemala  by  the  friar  Francisco  Xime- 
nez,  who  translated  it  into  Spanish  around 
1703. 

The  Spanish  translation  remained  in 
Guatemala  until  it  was  spotted  by  scholars 
in  the  midnineteenth  century,  was  spirited 
out  to  Europe,  and  somehow  made  its  way 
to  the  Newberry  Library,  in  Chicago, 
where  it  now  resides.  His  more  conven- 
(Continutti  on  page  154) 
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Massachusetts 

[OUS  WATERFRONT  COLONIAL 

Hiding  350'  of  beachfront  on  Cotuit  Bay, 
jedrooni  residence  is  set  on  2.6  secluded 
.ith  views  to  Oyster  Harbor.  Fireplaces; 
me  woodwork;  porch.  Tennis  court. 
000  Brochure#C5-152 


n.  Massachusetts 

GIAN  COLONIAL-STYLE  RESIDENCE 

jperbly  appointed  10-room  residence  is  set 
±  acres  bordered  on  3  sides  by  conserva- 
nd  and  partially  bounded  by  stone  walls. 
e;  barn;  attached  garage. 
•00  Brochure#C5-161 


icket  Island,  Massachusetts 
IOUS  CAPE-STYLE  RESIDENCE 

1  n  residence  situated  on  '/a  landscaped  acre 

led  by  hedges  and  fences,  and  featuring 
j  ices,  cathedral  ceiling,  deck  and  water  views. 

•of-way  to  water  and  750'  of  beachfront. 

300  (furnished) 

300  (unfurnished)  Brochure#C5- 159 


Newtown,  Connecticut 
CLASSIC  COLONIAL 

Built  in  1710  and  superbly  renovated,  this  hand- 
some 8-room  Colonial  residence  is  set  on  27  acres 
of  meadows,  woodland  and  a  pond.  Guest  house; 
barn  complex;  tennis  court;  outbuildings. 
$995,000  Brochure#C4-126 

$  1 ,600,000  (on  77  acres) 


Garmel  Valley,  California 

GRAND  ENGLISH  TUDOR-STYLE 

RESIDENCE 

Situated  on  8  acres  in  an  exclusive  residential 
community,  this  18-room  residence  boasts  lovely 
views  and  features  19,000  sq.  ft.  of  living  space. 
Pool;  spa;  tennis  court;  garage  with  guest  apts. 
$4,750,000  Brochure#C21-66 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts 
SHINGLE-STYLE  REVIVAL 

Set  on  2.32  acres  with  an  undivided  interest  in 
60  additional  acres,  this  dramatic  award  win- 
ning 10-room  residence  was  designed  by  architect 
Robert  A.M.  Stern,  with  views  toward  Nantucket 
Sound. 

$1,150,000  (furnished) 
$975,000  (unfurnished)  Brochure#C5-157 


Concord,  Massachusetts 
ENGLISH-STYLE  MANOR  HOUSE 

Designed  by  the  restorers  of  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
this  gracious  13-room  residence  boasts  river  views 
from  1  '/s  hillside  acres,  and  a  riverfront  parcel  of 
18,100  square  feet. 
$895,000  Brochure#C5- 1 58 
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East  Hampton,  New  York 

GRACIOUS  COLONIAL-STYLE  RESIDENCE 

Surrounded  by  1  V?  exquisitely  landscaped  acres, 
this  stately  3-story,  11 -room  residence  was  built  in 
1920  and  features  lovely  period  appointments. 
Pool;  pool  house;  attached  garage. 
$1,500,000  Brochure#Cl-193 


Dedham,  Massachusetts 
COUNTRY  SETTING 

Secluded  10-room  Contemporary  with  woodland 
views,  set  on  1.43  acres  and  appointed  with  walls  of 
glass,  oak  floors,  3  decks,  patios  and  5  spacious 
bedrooms.  Attached  garage. 
$650,000  Brochure#C5-162 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


New  York  City 
Washington,  D.C. 
Beverly  Hills 
San  Francisco 
Palm  Beach 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Denver 
Newport  Beach 


PORSCHE  DESIGN 


State  of  the  Art 
New  York,  New  York 


American  PD  Company  Inc.,  2049  Century  Park  East,  Suite  2480,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90067,  Tel.  213/553-1300; 
120  East  56th  Street,  Suite 1410,  New  York.  NY  10022,  Tel.  212/838-3886. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  MAN 

A  FRAGRANCE  SAMPLER  FOR  MEN 


Every  connoisseur  knows  a  special  person  who  deserves 

the  very  best.   Connoisseur  invites  you  to  sample 

some  of  the  world's  most  exciting  fragrances 

created  for  this  special  connoisseur  in  your  life. 


1.  Le  3e  Homme  de  Caron 

The  Third  Man.  ..Parfums  Caron' s 

new  expressly  masculine  and  elegant 

fragrance  for  men.  The  one  ounce 

Eau  de  Toilette  Spray,  together  with  your  gift 

of  an  ingenious  magnetic 

address  book,  is  yours  for  $6.00. 
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2.  Eau  Sauvage  Extreme 
by  Christian  Dior 

Riveting.  Intense. 
Concentrated.  A  fragrance 
for  day,  for  evening,  for 
underscoring  your  own 
masculine  refinement 
with  the  warm  assurance 
that  it  reflects  the  best 
Christian  Dior  has  to  offer. 
One  ounce  Eau  de  Toilette 
Concentrated  Spray,  12.50. 


3.  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hills  for  Men- 

The  great  new  American  fragrance 
for  the  Great  American  Man. 
Experience  its  distinct  masculinity- 
its  extraordinary  difference. 
The  4  oz.  Cologne  $35.00.  This  special 
limited  edition  1  oz.  presentation  $10.00. 
Limit  three  per  customer. 


4.  Lagerfeld  Cologne. 

Masterful.  Magnetic.  And,  like  its  creator 
Karl  Lagerfeld,  exceptionally  innovative. 
The  Lagerfeld  Fragrance  Collection  is  a 
complete  men's  grooming  wardrobe 
scented  with  the  dynamic  blend  of 
woodnotes,  herbs  and  spices - 
with  just  a  whiff  of  tabac.  This  y8oz.  deluxe 
miniature  sample  is  yours  to  try  for  $2.50. 


5.  Two  great  ways  to  wear  Lacoste 

You  can't  beat  this  winning  combination! 

Our  25  ml.  deluxe  echantillon  of 

Eau  de  Toilette  captures  the  spirit 

of  this  masculine  fragrance. 

Add  our  25  ml.  deluxe  echantillon  of 

after  shave  balm  that  protects 

the  skin  and  you're  off  to  a  winning  start. 

A  $12.00  value  specially  priced  at  $6.00 


chy  was  doing  the  Continental, 
sswas ;  making  his  Mark         ^— 1ZT 

You  can  see  they"  certain ly  have  their  differences. 

Monsieur  Giyenchy  chooses  to  further  heighten  the  elegance 
of  the  Lincoln  Continental  with  a  deft  combination  of  Midnight 
Black  above  a  haunfingly  dark  Red  Velvet.  The  seating  surfaces 
are  covered  with  rich  Taupe  leather  that's  uniauely  pleated  in 
the  designer's  own  impeccable  style. 

Mr,  Blass,  as  is  his  manner,  imposes  simple  lines,  sensual  fabrics 
and  refined  coloration  upon  the  Lincoln  Mark  VII.  The  exterior  is 
Sandalwood  over  a  tower  body  of  Dark  Sandalwood,  accenteO 
by  Pewter  and  Bright  Blue  pinstripes.  He  has  fashioned  the 

seating  surfaces  with  buttery-soft  leather  in  a  hanOsorae 

^and  Beige. 

Giyenchy  and  Blass.  Each  has  expressed  his  individuality. 
So  you  can  express  yours. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-822-9292.  * 


Lincoln  Continental,  Givenchy 
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ckle  up- -together  we  can  save  live 


The  Nanking  Cargo  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Gold 


**■■ 


'Lattice  Fence  pattern'  dinner  service, 
circa  1750.  setting  tor  144  places. 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Monday,  April  28  at  10:30  a.m.,  2:30 
p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  and  Tuesday,  April  29  through  Friday. 
May  2  at  10:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  each  day  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Amsterdam.  Viewing  is  from  April  19  through  April 
27  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  each  day  at  Christie's  galleries  in 
Amsterdam.  The  sale  includes  over  3,000  lots  of  Chinese 
Porcelain  and  gold,  Metalwork,  European  Glass  and  Ceram- 


ics; all  recovered  from  a  European  merchant  ship,  wrecked 
about  1750  on  the  voyage  home  from  Canton.  For  furth 
information,  please  contact  Anthony  Derham  (New  Yor 
at  212/546-1160;  Hetti  Jongsma  (Amsterdam)  at  (312 
64  20  11;  James  Spencer  or  Colin  Sheaf  (London)  at  (44 
839-9060  or  Alice  Yuan  Piccus  (Hong  Kong)  at  (852 
215396. 
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GIORGIO,  BEVERLY  HILLS. 
THE  GREAT  NEW  AMERICAN  FRAGRANCE 

FOR  MEN 


aSt 


THE  GIFT  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  GIFT 

Exclusively  at  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hills;  New  York  and  very  few  select  stores. 
Or  call  1-800  GIORGIO  anytime. 
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A  BID  FOR  THE  REASONABLE; 

CHRISTIE'S  SPEAKS; 
A  RESTAURATION  COMEBACK? 


Frequently  a  yawner,  March  this  year  is 
emerging  as  a  surprisingly  strong  month. 
And  individual  items  of  considerable  mer- 
its do  not  have  to  cost  a  bloody  fortune,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

But  first,  a  word  about  the  Tuesday- 
evening  lecture  series  Christie's  launched 
in  New  York  in  January,  called  "Auction- 
talk."  On  March  1 1,  the  gemologist  Mary 
Murphy  will  take  a  rather  full  house 
through  "Great  Moments  in  Jewelry  His- 
tory," and,  on  March  25,  the  historian 
Nancy  McClfUand  will  deliver  a  lecture 
entitled  "Architects  as  Artists:  A  Look  at 
Twentieth-Century  Architectural  De- 
signs and  Commissions."  The  lectures  be- 
gin at  7:00  P.M.  in  the  main  saleroom  of 
the  Park  Avenue  galleries.  The  notion  of 
marketing  by  raising  the  level  of  resident 
intellectual  capital  is  one  that  should  be 
imitated  at  all  the  houses;  an  informed 
market  is,  after  all,  their  only  real  asset. 

New  York— Christie's,  March  4,  1986. 
Fine  jewels.  If  you  wonder  why  people  buy 
jewelry  at  auction,  do  the  following:  select 
a  few  pieces  you  like;  then  dash  over  to 
r  i  iin  hi— —— — —i 
Restauration  furniture  makes  a  splash  at 
Sotheby's  m  New  York,  March  22. 


Japanese  seventeenth-century  water  dropper, 
at  Christie's  London. 

Fifth  or  Madison  Avenue  to  check  equiva- 
lent retail  prices  in  the  dealers'  show- 
rooms. You'll  soon  be  back  at  the  sale- 
room, paddle  in  hand,  looking  for  bar- 
gains. This  sale  includes  some  exceptional 
diamond-and-sapphire  pieces.  One  of  the 
more  subtly  elegant  lots  is  a  stunning  1890 
plique-a-jour  diamond-and-gold  art  nou- 
veau  dragonfly  brooch  that,  with  its  adapt- 
able silver  mount,  can  also  be  worn  as  a 
tiara  (estimated  at  $6,000-$8,000). 


London — Chris- 
tie's, March  4  and 
5,  1986.  Fine  Japa- 
nese works  of  art. 

Christie's  regularly 
holds  an  important 
Japanese  sale  this 
month.  Not  the 
most  expensive  (es- 
timates range  be- 
tween $4,500  and 
$6,000)  but  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most 
captivating  lots  is  a 
seventeenth-cen- 
tury Kakiemon 
water  dropper  (used 
in  making  ink  for 
calligraphy)  mod- 
eled as  a  rabbit,  a 
form  not  previously 
noted  by  the  ex- 
perts. 


London — Phillips,  March  11  and  18, 
1986.  Fine  Victorian  and  Continental 
paintings.  There  are  no  likely  headliners 
in  either  of  these  sales,  but  good  values  cer- 
tainly can  be  had  if  pictorial  pleasure  rath- 
er than  pedigree  is  your  standard.  Among 
the  selections  are  hunting  and  "rustic" 
scenes,  landscapes,  allegorical  and  Orien- 
talist works  —  lots  of  goodies  for  under 
£5,000  (and  a  dozen  or  so  higher). 

London — Sotheby's,  March  17,  1986. 
Sir  Charles  Clore's  portrait  miniatures: 
Part  I.  These  portrait  miniatures  are  the 
stuff  of  real  connoisseurship:  some  400 
works  on  ivory  and  enamel,  arguably  the 
most  important  collection  to  appear  at 
auction  since  the  landmark  1935  Pierpont 
Morgan  sale.  Originally  part  of  the  famous 
David-Weill  collection  (the  balance  of 
which  went  to  the  Louvre),  these  pieces 
passed  to  the  great  dealer  Wildenstem, 
who  sold  them  to  Clore.  Part  I  of  the  sale 
features  Continental  examples  from  1700 


Nouveau  dragonfly,  at  Christie's  New  York, 
March  4. 

to  1840  and  is  extraordinary  both  for  the 
artists  represented  (Augustin,  Aubrey, 
Bouton,  Deranton,  Dumont,  Fragonard, 
Fuger,  Isabey)  and  for  the  sitters  (Peter 
and  Catherine  the  Great,  Louis  XIV).  Part 
II  comes  up  in  November. 

New  York — Christie's  East,  March  19, 
1986.  Three  sessions:  art  nouveau,  art 
deco,  and  Erte  graphics  and  bronzes. 

Modestly  priced  wares,  for  the  most  part, 
although  collectors  in  these  fields  can  be 
unpredictable.  Great  expectations  for  the 
Erte  material,  with  which  Christie's  has 
previously  enjoyed  remarkable  success. 
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When  Omefors'  designer,  Gunnar  Cyren,  created  his  magnificent  Florence  bowl, 
he  let  his  imagination  soar  to  new  heights.  And  those  who  own  this  enchanting  piece 
will  share  a  part  of  Orrefors'  250  year  heritage.  Each,  of  course,  is  hand-cut  in 
Sweden  of  the  finest  full  lead  crystal  and  bears  the  Orrefors  signature. 
Orrefors  Gallery,  58  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022      /^W»*%~k£^o  IS 


Omefors 


Whenever  I  hear  a  symphony, 
I'll  never  forget  hearing  you 
play  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C-  Minor  on  the  baby  grand 
in  our  suite  at  the  Monterey 
Plaza.  I  was  on  the  terrace, 
even  the  sea  lions  held  their 
breath. 


"Let  CartanTburs 

and  KLM 
show  you  a  world 

few  get  to  see!' 
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You  haven't  seen  it  all  until  you 
see  where  a  Cartan  Tour  can  take 
you.  See  for  yourself— by  sending 
for  our  free  travel  brochures. 

In  CARTAN'  TOURS 
PRESENTS  THE  WORLD,  we 
detail  32  carefully  planned,  deluxe 
escorted  tours  to  Europe  and  other 
popular  destinations. 

In  LE  GRAND  CARTAN™* 
BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  discover 
70  of  the  most  exciting  travel  expe- 
riences in  the  world— elegant, 
exotic  and  ultra-luxurious. 

And  what  better  way  to  travel  in 
style  to  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and 
the  Middle  East  than  with 

KLM— the  airline  known  for 
providing  the  best  in 
passenger  service 
M  and  comfort. 

For  your  free  Cartan 
travel  brochures,  call 
1-800-4-CARTAN .  Or 
write:  Cartan  Tours,  12577 
State  Highway  55,  Suite  101, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55441. 
CARTAN,  TOURS,  INC. 

The  details  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

"Le  Grand  Cartan  is  a  service  mark 
of  Cartan  Tours,  I nc  •##• 

KLM 

The  Reliable  Airline  of  the  World. 
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New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
March  21,1 986.  Japanese  art.  A  first  for 
Doyle,  this  sale  is  being  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  a  dealer  (one  way  to  have 
instant  expertise  and  "merch").  Over  500 
lots,  including  always-popular  cloisonne, 
Satsuma  ware,  bronzes,  and  woodblock 
prints  and  featuring  some  200  lots  of  net- 
suke,  inro,  and  related  material.  All  emi- 
nently sellable  it  the  house  is  serious  about 
getting  into  this  market  and  isn't  greedy 
with  the  reserves. 

New  York— Sotheby's,  March  22,  1986. 
French  and  Continental  furniture.  A  rare 
opportunity  to  appraise  the  next  hot  trend 


A  Franqois  Dumont  miniature,  in  London. 

before  it  becomes  one:  some  eighty-nine 
lots  of  French  Restauration  (1814-30)  fur- 
niture and  decoration  from  the  estate  of 
the  New  Yorker  Arthur  Englander,  possi- 
bly the  finest  collection  in  the  United 
States.  Stylistically  quite  similar  to  the 
increasingly  popular  Biedermeier,  typical 
Restauration  case  and  seat  furniture  ap- 
pears as  a  self-conscious  counterpoint  to 
the  dark  mahogany  and  rosewood  of  Napo- 
leon's Empire  style,  which  employs  bois 
clairs,  often  elaborately  inlaid  with  ebony, 
brass,  and  pewter  in  complex  floral  motifs. 
There  is  a  conspicuously  English  Regency 
look  about  the  style  (easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  exiled  Bourbons  hung  out 
in  England  while  waiting  to  return  to 
France),  especially  in  its  neoclassical 
forms  and  decorative  motifs,  with  occa- 
sional Gothic  references  not  uncommon. 
And,  relative  to  the  contemporary  Regen- 
cy, Empire,  good  American  Federal,  or 
Biedermeier  work,  Restauration  is  cheap. 
Have  a  look.  — James  R.  Lyons 
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Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 


For  clocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name 
is  Howard  Miller. 


From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks,  y  ■  UnuiorH  Millar  f*lr»r»lr 

mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in  *  "OWara  Miller  UIOCK 

contemporary  designs.  Howard  Miller  s  world  is  86°  East  Main  Stf eet '  Zeeland,  M 

where  you  want  to  live.  In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 

Pictured  here:  The  Thomas  Jefferson  from  Howard  Miller's  "Signature  Series!' 


For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street  •  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 


Showroom  Locations:  15-D-6A  Merchandise  Mart,  Atlanta;  10058  World  Trade  Center,  Dallas; 
C-206  SFMC,  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San  Francisco. 


Some  of  us  have  more  finely  developed  nestii 


Eloquence  from  Karasian 


I  tincts  than  others. 
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Karastan  Rue  Mills,  a  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc 
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.-■  port,.  Rhode  Island, 
maintained  by  The  Pre- 
servation Society  of 
Newport  County. 

For  our  luxury  prod- 
ucts brochures,  send- 
r$2.00toAmeriCanT    : 
Standard,  Department . 
CCN,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
New  Brunswick,  NJ 
08903. 

To  see  Galleria,  visit 
our  Showplaces: 
Chicago  (3  Crossroads 
of  Commerce,  Suite 
100,  Rolling  Meadows); 
Dallas  (12344  Inwood 
Rd.);  Los  Angeles  (116 
,  N.  Robertson  Blvd.  ); 

New  York  (40  W.  40th 
1*.  I  Pittsburgh  (100 
St.). 

call  1-800-821-7700 
4023)  for  your  local 
'room.  ©1986 
rican  Standard  Inc. 
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The  Galleria  Suite.   For  those  who  don't 
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VAN     BEARING    PERRIN 

(1869-1955) 
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Coasting  Firewood  Down,  c.  1905.  Oil  on  canvas,  35  x  42  in. 


VAN  DEARING  PERRINE:  First  Decade  on  the  Palisades  (1902-191; 

March  19-Mav  17, 1986  /  Second  Floor 


1014  Madison  Avenue  (at  78th  Street)    V<  -{./   vjjj 


EAxmAxm  > 


New  York,  NY  10021  •  (212)  535-576 

Hours:  Tuesday-Saturday,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.;  Closed  March  29-31 


JOY 


DE 


JEAN  PATOU 


PARIS 


The  costliest  perfume  in  the  world. 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 


B  A  R  A  K  AT 

MIRROR  OF  ALL.  AGES  &  CULTURES 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  patronage  and  your  encourage- 
ment of  our  efforts  to  make  the  treasures  of  the  Ancient  World  available  to  a  discriminating 
audience.  Since  Volume  One  of  the  Barakat  Catalogue  was  published  —  a  320  page  hard- 
bound, full-color  collector's  item  —  the  response  from  you  has  been  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. 

Volume  Two  is  now  in  preparation.  In  the  tradition  of  Volume  I  it  will  be  a  visual  and 
descriptive  feast  of  objects  from  the  broadest  range  of  ancient  civilizations,  including 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Biblical  and  Pre-Columbian.  Like  the  Barakat  Gallery  itself,  the 
Catalogue  will  feature  exciting  surprises.  Delicately-shaped  Roman  glass,  glittering  in 
brilliant  peacock  colors,  shares  space  with  terracotta  oil  lamps  that  could  have  lit  homes  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  soft  contours  of  Greek  vases  are  juxtaposed  against  the 
angular  geometry  of  Pre-Columbian  deities.  The  Catalogue  will  also  feature  our  fascinating 
new  line  ofjewelry,  in  which  pieces  of  history  such  as  coins,  amulets  and  seals  are  blended  with 
the  finest  in  precious  gems  and  metals  to  form  unique,  stunning,  and  wearable  works  of  art. 

In  order  to  select  our  audience  for  Volume  Two  and  the  Barakat  Tapes,  a  videocassette  library 
which  will  explore  featured  aspects  of  the  Collection  in  depth,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
updating  and  broadening  our  mailing  list.  If  you  are  not  already  on  it,  and  would  like  to  be, 
please  fill  out  the  attached  form  with  your  name  and  address,  along  with  a  few  words  about 
your  specific  interests  in  the  antiquities  field  and  send  it  to  us.  We  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  you,  and  we  hope  that  these  two  exciting  souvenirs  of  antiquity  will  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 


MAIL  TO:  BARAKAT  GALLERY,  429  N.  RODEO  DRIVE,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90210 

Name 

Address 

Telephone 


My  interests  in  collecting  are. 


429  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Rodeo  Collection,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210  [213J  859-8408 

BETHLEHEM:  Rachels  Tomb  Road.  Tel:  743737  JERUSALEM:  Jerusalem  Plaia  Hotel,  47  King  George  Street  /  David  Street  46-48,  Old  City,  Tel:  284256 


"I  came  here  with  my  books,  clothes, 
and  the  Indian  rugs  I  collect— I  never  want  to  be 
tied  down  with  too  many      4k 
possessions  again.  f~F 

What  I  want  is  a  place  where  a  10-year- 
old  boy  can  eat  an  ice  cream  cone  without 
my  getting  uppity  about  his  making  a  mess 
on  the  sofa."       _AU  MacGrmv 

Architectural  Digest  is  not  just  about  architec- 
ture. Nor  is  it  a  digest.  It  has  become  what  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  called  "the  pre-eminent 
publication  in  the  world  of  interior  design." 

As  an  interior  design  magazine,  it  is 
especially  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  reveal 
the  unique,  and  very  private,  ambiance  of  a 
home  belonging  to  someone  like  Ali  MacGraw. 

Or  Julia  Child — who  told  us  she  was  thrilled 
with  "the  splendid  feature  about  our  Cambridge 
home.  We  are  absolutely  delighted  to  have  the 
copy,  which  we  shall  treasure  the  rest  of  our  lives. " 

Or  Diana  Vreeland,  who  found  our  coverage 
of  her  home  "too  delightful  for  words ..."  She 
wrote,  "How  beautiful  the  whole  magazine  is." 

Our  high  standards  have  won  us  the  respect 
of  the  top  interior  designers  and  their  clients.  So 
we  are  invited — and  sometimes,  frankly, 
begged — to  include  some  700  interiors  a  year. 
From  those  we  choose  only  la  creme  de  la 
creme — one  out  of  ten. 

In  addition,  we  seek  out  the  private  homes  of 
such  celebrities  as  Fred  Astaire,  Liza  Minnelli, 
Mary  Tyler  Moore,  Givenchy.  And  evoke  with 
color  camera  and  pen  the  grandeur  of  such 
historic  houses  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
Chartwell  and  North  Carolina's  Biltmore  House. 

If  you  love  beautiful  homes — and  would  love 
to  look  behind  the  closed  doors  of  delightful 
country  estates,  penthouse  apartments, 
Mediterranean  villas,  imposing  old 
townhouses,  fiim  stars'  mansions,  French 
provincial  castles — isn't  it  about  time  you,  too, 
discovered  Architectural  Digest? 

To  make  the  discovery  easy,  we  invite 
you  to  mail  the  postpaid  card  for  a  compli- 
mentary copy  (retail  value,  $4.50).  No  obliga- 
tion to  continue  as  a  subscriber  (see  terms 
on  the  card)  unless  you  are  delighted  and 
feel  that  you  want  to. 
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Send  for  a 

complimentary 

copy. 


'  1986  Knapp  Communications  Corporation 


ARCHITECTURAL  DIGEST 

P.O.  Box  10004,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50340-0004 

Please  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  Architectural  Digest  (retail  value,  $4.50) 
and  enter  my  special  introductory  subscription.  You  may  bill  me  $19.95  for  8 
issues.  Thats  seven  issues  plus  my  complimentary  issue.  I  save  45%  off  the 
newsstand  price.  If  I  am  not  dehgrued  with  my  complimentary  copy,  I  may 
simply  write  "cancel"  on  the  bill  and  return  it  to  you  without  paying  or  owing 
anything.  In  any  case,  the  complimentary  copy  is  mine  to  keep.  I  understand 
that  it  will  be  mailed  within  6-8  weeks.  New  subscribers  only,  please. 


Name . 


(Please  print) 


Address . 


City_ 


State  

Offer  valid  in  U  s  A  only 


Zip . 
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Tft E   LIVELY   ARTS 


The  practice  of  playing  early  music  on 
original  instruments  is: 

□  A.   a  harmless  antiquarian  foible; 

□  B.    a  worthy  historical  exercise; 

□  C.    acceptable  only  it  done  well; 

□  D.    irrelevant; 

□  E.    all  of  the  above. 

The  best  answer  is  E.  The  time  has  passed 
when  early-music  specialists,  fiddling  and 
blowing  away  on  tangy,  woodsy-sounding 
antique  instruments,  could  be  regarded  as 
eccentrics.  They  are  now  forces  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  No  one  who  plays  or  listens  to 


Is  PLAYING  ANCIENT  MUSIC 

ON  ANCIENT  INSTRUMENTS 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  THING  TO  DO? 

BY  JAMIE  JAMES 

music  before  Beethoven  can  ignore  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  name  of  authen- 
ticity, and  the  debate  over  what  it  all 
means  is  bound  to  keep  raging  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Every  cause  must  have  its  leader,  and 
the  original-instruments  movement  has 
found  Christopher  Hogwood.  He  is  brash; 
he  is  silver-tongued;  and  he  has  been 
winning  a  lot  of  converts  in  recent  years. 
His  original-instruments  troupe,  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  recording  acts  around.  The 


Christopher  Hogwood,  musicologist,  conductor,  champion  of  the  early -music  movement. 


catalogue  of  their  work  on  disc,  which 
comes  to  more  than  eighty  titles,  includes 
many  obscure  and  neglected  baroque 
pieces,  as  well  as  "authentic"  versions  of 
such  hardy  perennials  as  Bach's  Branden- 
burg Concertos  and  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons. 
Last  year,  Hogwood  set  a  record  with  five 
albums  in  the  classical  Top  40  chart  ot  the 
trade  publication  Billboard.  And  most  of 
the  major  symphony  orchestras  in  Europe, 
America,  and  farther  afield  now  seek  Hog- 
wood as  a  guest  conductor. 

Tanned  and  well-knit,  frequently  flash- 
ing a  sunny  smile,  Hogwood  resembles  less 
a  revolutionary  or  a  Cambridge  University 
don — which  he  also  is — than  a  hearty,  af- 
fable tennis  pro.  Asked  exactly  what  is  at 
stake  in  the  choice  to  play  old  music  on  old 
(or  old-style)  instruments,  he  answers,  "I 
think  it's  important  to  present  works  of  the 
past — much  as  museums  are  doing  now 
with  the  visual  arts — in  a  setting  sympa- 
thetic to  their  original  period.  They 
shouldn't  have  to  make  their  impression 
all  by  themselves  in  an  alien  context.  For 
the  nonspecialist,  the  change  in  using 
original  instruments  will  be  felt  in  a 
refreshed,  more  vivid,  more  contoured  ap- 
proach. 1  think  one  should  see  the  thing  in 
its  own  terms  first.  Otherwise,  you're  in 
the  position  of  arguing  that  the  original 
suffers  from  the  deficiencies  of  its  period — 
and  in  that  case,  why  not  repaint  Rem- 
brandt and  rewrite  Shakespeare?  Why 
should  the  standard  in  music  be  different 
from  the  standards  in  the  other  arts?" 

He  comes  on  very  commonsensical  (and 
only  occasionally  a  little  smug),  modestly 
proposing  only  that  things  be  restored  to 
their  proper,  natural  order.  His  arguments 
have  revolutionary  implications,  but  offi- 
cially he  maintains  a  position  of  pluralism. 
"One  can't  get  uptight  about  discrepant 
playing  styles,"  he  says.  "Glenn  Gould  was 
wonderful  on  the  piano."  From  throwaway 
remarks,  however,  one  can  tell  that  Hog- 
wood is  by  no  means  as  tolerant  as  he  likes 
to  appear.  "If  you  start  with  the  idea  that 

Jamie  James,  a  free-lance  writer,  wrote  of  his 
afternoon  with  Jorge  Luis  Borges  in  last  Octo- 
ber's Connoisseur. 
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ENDLESS  BEGINNINGS 


Fashions  for  bed  and  bath. 

Shirting  Stripe  from  the 

ALEXANDER  JULIAN  COLLECTION. 


Fieldcrest.  60  West  40th  Street.  New  York,  NY.  10018 


the  composer  got  it  right,"  he  argues,  fairly 
enough,  "that  actually  makes  life  easier. 
Why  tart  it  up?  After  all,  one  never  hears 
people  saying,  'Poor  Mozart!  He  didn't 
have  a  Steinway.' 

If  only  it  were  all  so  simple.  Many  musi- 
cians and  scholars  are  skeptical  about  orig- 
inal instruments  as  a  universal  panacea. 
Indeed,  as  the  movement  gains  mo- 
mentum, critics  are  speaking  up  ever  more 
forcefully.  Many  professionals  object  to 
what  they  consider  to  he  Ho^wood's  blithe 
way  of  turning  back  the  clock.  Andras 
Schiff,  the  acclaimed  Hungarian-horn 
pianist,  has  been  a  particularly  outspoken 
critic  of  the  group  he  calls  the  "original- 
ists."  As  Schiff  has  argued  in  print,  "We 
cannot  reconstruct  bygone  ages,  because 
too  much  has  happened  to,  and  around, 
us.  We  hear  Bach  through  the  echoes  of 
the  Romantic  era,  twentieth-century  mu- 
sic, and  jazz.  I  don't  think  the  authentic 
people  today  are  very  authentic.  They  do 
everything  right,  but  they  never  improvise 
or  have  any  sense  of  liberty  or  freedom. 
There  is  no  flexibility:  they  take  repeats 
like  photocopies  of  the  first  time,  with  the 
same  rubato  and  phrasings.  I  just  don't 
think  authenticity  exists.  After  all,  there 
have  to  be  two  sides,  authentic  players  and 
authentic  audiences — and  where  are  the 
audiences?" 

Peter  G.  Davis,  the  music  critic  of  New 
York  magazine,  concurs:  "I'm  sure  you're 
not  hearing  the  music  just  as  people  back 
then  heard  it."  Nor  does  he  believe  that 
Hogwood,  as  a  musician,  is  at  the  top  of 

After  centuries  of  disuse,  instruments  like  this 
old  basset  horn  are  back  in  style. 
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In  approved  historic  fashion,  Hogwood  leads  performances  from  the  keyboard. 


the  original-instruments  field,  though  he 
admires  his  talents  as  an  academician  and 
a  popularizer.  "He  isn't  a  fraud,  but  he's 

"NOBODY  SAYS, 

'POOR  MOZART!  HE  DIDN'T 

HAVE  A  STEINWAY.'  " 

really  not  a  very  good  conductor  at  all. 
He's  a  great  musicologist.  His  forte  isn't 
performing  the  pieces  but  preparing  them 
for  performance.  And  he's  good  with  audi- 
ences: he's  a  sort  of  Pied  Piper  figure." 

Certainly  the  record-buying  public 
seems  to  think  so.  For  thousands  of  listen- 
ers these  days,  the  words  "Christopher 
Hogwood  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music"  virtually  constitute  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval.  The  en- 
semble has  been  in  existence  since  1973, 
when  Peter  Wadland — a  producer  for 
Decca  Records  and  an  early-music  enthu- 
siast— asked  Hogwood  to  form  a  period- 
instruments  group  to  record  eight  over- 
tures by  the  eighteenth-century  British 
composer  Thomas  Arne.  Hogwood,  at 
that  time  a  rather  obscure  antique-key- 
hoard  player  performing  with  the  Early 
Music  Consort  and  the  Academy  of  St.- 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  obliged,  christening 
the  new  formation  "Academy  of  Ancient 
Music"  after  an  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish ensemble  that  played  only  early  mu- 
sic— which  they  defined  as  anything  over 


twenty  years  old.  The  new  academy  came 
to  international  notice  with  an  ambitious 
project  (carried  out  in  1979—83)  to  record 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Mozart  on 
period  instruments.  Though  the  albums 
have  received  mixed  reviews,  most  critics 
agree  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  visionary 
undertakings  in  the  recent  history  of 
recorded  sound. 

Hogwood  does  not  hold  out  much  com- 
fort for  those  who  cling  to  the  Victorian 
musical  practices  that  prevailed  until  the 
middle  of  our  own  century,  and  he  is  not 
shy  to  claim  his  victories.  "It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  how  what  was  a  museum 
quirkiness  has  grown  into  an  international 
movement  and,  very  soon,  I  think,  the 
norm.  Historical  awareness  obviously  can- 
not precipitate  a  revolution  overnight.  It's 
not  a  case  of  toppling  a  regime.  Most  sym- 
phony orchestras  deal  in  mixed  programs 
and  appeal  to  a  public  that  wants  that  sort 
of  mixture.  Thus,  a  conductor  will  send 
half  the  orchestra  off  the  stage  for  Mozart 
and  bring  them  on  again  for  Mahler.  How- 
ever, for  specialist  concerts,  all-Handel  or 
all-Mozart,  I  can  see  that  more  and  more 
people  will  want  to  get  it  right. "  Getting  it 
right.  It  is  not  the  first  time  today  Hog- 
wood has  spoken  the  phrase. 

Some  changes  initiated  by  the  early- 
music  movement  are  by  now  already  stan- 
dard. Symphonic  Bach  has  all  but  disap- 
peared. Early-music  specialists  are  moving 
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THE   LIVELY   ARTS 


At  a  recording  session,  an  early-music  special- 
ist tames  the  unwieldy  theorbo. 

forward  through  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Schubert.  They  even  have  their  sights  set 
on  Beethoven,  who  towers  at  the  wa- 
tershed between  classicism  and  Romanti- 
cism. In  fact,  Hogwood  is  in  the  process  of 
recording  the  Beethoven  symphonies 
even  now.  He  and  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  committed  the  Eroica  to 
vinyl  last  August  and  expect  to  get  to  the 
Chora/  Symphony  by  1989. 

As  his  star  continues  to  rise,  Hogwood  is 
expanding  into  unexpected  areas  of  the 
repertory.  He  has  recorded  the  Dvorak  ser- 
enades with  the  London  Symphony;  and 
last  summer,  while  making  guest  appear- 
ances at  the  major  symphony  festivals,  he 
conducted  such  thoroughly  un-Hogwood- 
ian  fare  as  Tchaikovsky,  Grieg,  and  Ben- 
jamin Britten.  He  is  doing  his  best  not  to 
become  condemned  by  his  own  renown  to 
leading  an  endless  round  oi  festival  Mes- 
siahs, but  the  work  will  not  leave  him 
alone.  "I  wish  the  public  were  being 
offered  alternatives,"  Hogwood  says.  "It's 
really  not  a  typical  Handel  oratorio.  It's 
disappointing  how  lacking  in  courage 
some  managements  are."  Still,  Messiah 
last  year  involved  him  in  what  was  perhaps 
his  most  venturesome  project  yet:  a  staged 
version  of  the  work  at  the  Berlin  Opera, 
directed  and  designed  by  the  brilliant  and 
controversial  Achim  Freyer,  whose  vision 
of  the  work  called  tor  a  black  angel  on  one 
side  wing  of  the  stage,  a  white  angel  on  the 
other,  with  various  red  ladies,  yellow 
ladies,  and  a  walking  angel,  not  to  men- 
tion children's  games,  military  move- 
ment, a  symbolic  crucifix,  ravening 
dogs  .  .  .  "Eventually,"  Hogwood  smiles, 


"Freyer's  concept  of  what  a  Christian  dra- 
ma should  be  onstage  nowadays  made 
great  sense  to  me." 

By  contrast,  he  was  bored  by  an  assign- 
ment to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  tercentennial  Messiah  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer.  He  campaigned 
to  perform  something  fresh  and  interest- 
ing, but  the  management  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  held  firm.  To  Hogwood,  their 
narrow-mindedness  was  just  one  more 
manifestation  of  the  general  timidity  he 
observed  during  last  year's  triple  tercen- 
tennial of  Bach,  Handel,  and  Domenico 
Scarlatti.  "One  had  hoped  for  exciting 
things,  but  I'm  afraid  it  was  the  same  old 
people  doing  the  same  old  stuff.  If  nothing 
else,  I  had  hoped  that  this  immune  posi- 
tion of  Bach's  could  be  dissolved  just  a  bit. 
One  says  his  name,  and  people  have  a  reli- 
gious shudder.  There  isn't  the  same  feeling 
about  Handel,  although  he's  quite  as 
great.  And  poor  old  Scarlatti  was  com- 
pletely neglected." 

Antiquarian  that  he  is,  Hogwood  isn't 
one  to  look  back.  He  sails  serenely  on, 
leaving  fresh  converts  in  his  wake  wher- 
ever he  goes,  and  plotting  still  new  cru- 
sades. On  the  agenda  now  are  plans  for  an 
opera  by  Lully  using  original  low-pitch 
winds  and  the  three  different  sizes  of  viola 
called  for  by  the  composer.  Exclaims  the 
maestro,  sounding  a  bit  like  a  daring  Vic- 
torian explorer,  "This  is  a  sound  that 
hasn't  yet  been  heard!"  The  next  major 
campaign  will  be  to  stimulate  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  clavichord,  the  drawing- 
room  keyboard  instrument  that  preceded 
the  modern  pianoforte. 

String  players  in  early  music  seek  authenticity 
in  nuances  of  bowing  and  attack. 
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How  to  tell  the  difference  % 
between  an  exceptional  horn 
and  an  extraordinary  one. 

Readers  know  any  new  book  by  Philip  Roth  will  be  exceptional.  Owning 
a  First  Edition,  personally  signed  by  the  author,  makes  it  extraordinary. 


Your  copy  of  Philip  Roth's  newest 
novel,  eagerly  awaited,  arrives.  You 
know  reading  a  sure-to-be  best  seller 
will  be  an  enjoyable  experience  — 
but  what  makes  it  extraordinary? 
You  run  your  fingers  slowly  across 
the  fine  leather  binding,  the  glitter- 
ing page  edges.  The  glint  of  22  kt. 
gold  on  the  hubbed  spine  catches  the 
light,  as  you  admire  the  title  like  an 
archaeologist  rome  upon  an  exciting 
find.  And  there,  just  as  you  open  the 
book,  is  the  author's  hand-written 
signature.  Those  certainly  are  the 
differences  between  a  book  you 
want  to  read  and  one  you  will  want 
to  own  forever. 

That  is  not  a  solitary  experience  in 
The  Signed  First  Edition  Society.  We 
intend  to  repeat  it  12  times  a  year. 

If  you  join  now,  you  can  receive 
Robert  Ludlum's  newest  spy  thriller, 
"The  Bourne  Supremacy";  Joyce 
Carol  Oates's  haunting  portrait  of 
"Marya";  a  collection  of  new  short 
stories  from  Shirley  Ann  Grau  titled 
"Nine  Women";  plus  important  forth- 
coming works  from  William  Styron, 
Gore  Vidal,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 


Theodore  White.  Walker  Percy, 
Wallace  Stegner.  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  as  well  as  Philip 
Roth's  next  book. 

You'll  be  one  of  the  few  to  own 
these  First  Editions. 

Each  volume  will  be  the  first  book 
publication  —  the  coveted  First 
Edition  —  and  each  will  be  per- 
sonally signed  and  contain  a  special 

y 


foreword  written  by  the  author 
exclusively  for  The  Signed  First 
Edition  Society  subscriber. 

They  will  not  be  sold  in  stores. 
The  entire  First  Edition  of  each  new 
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Application 
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Please 

mail  bv 

April  30.  1986. 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  Member  of  The  Signed  First  Edition  Society,  and  send  me  the 
First  Editions  to  be  published  by  the  Society  during  the  period  of  my  membership. 
Each  volume  will  be  fully  bound  in  leather  and  personally  signed  by  the  author. 
There  will  be  approximately  12  books  published  each  year,  and  I  can  cancel  my 
membership  at  any  time  upon  30  days'  written  notice. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  billed  $35*  for  each  volume  in  advance  of 
shipment.  This  price  will  be  guaranteed  to  me  while  1  am  a  member. 

*Plus  my  stale  sales  tax  and  $2.50 per  bookfor  shipping  and  handling,  subjet  i  only  10  postage  increase. 


signature 


(All  applications  are  subject  to  acceptance  I 


"//Mrs./Ms./Miss 


(Please  print  clearly) 


title  will  be  reserved  exclusiv 
for  members  of  The  Signed  Fi 
Edition  Society,  guaranteeing  it 
attractiveness  to  collectors,  in  acH 
tion  to  your  enjoyment. 

You'll  take  pleasure  in  reading 
Signed  First  Editions  —  even  mor 
in  owning  them. 

Great  books  by  today's  best  writers 
deserve  an  appropriate  setting,  and 
these  do  not  disappoint.  The  richly 
textured  leather  covers  are  hand-cut 
and  sumptuously  embellished,  the 
spines  decorated  with  22  kt.  gold. 
The  careful  art  of  crafting  fine  books 
is  evident  throughout  —  from  the 
classic  hubbed  spines,  to  the  crisp 
type  on  the  thread-sewn  pages. 
Books  will  be  illustrated  by  today's 
leading  artists  and  book  illustrators. 
And  like  any  work  of  art,  each  book 
is  personally  signed  by  the  author. 

Join  now,  with  a  long-term  price 
guarantee  —  without  obligation. 

Though  new  books  from  Philip 
Roth,  William  Styron  and 
Joyce  Carol  Oates  are  likely  to 
become  instant  best  sellers,  there 
will  be  only  one  First  Edition.  And 
that  will  only  be  available  to  mem- 
bers of  The  Signed  First  Edition 
Society.  Applications  from  prospec- 
tive members  will  be  accepted  in  the 
future.  However,  those  who  enroll  in 
future  years  will  only  acquire  those 
volumes  published  during  their 
period  of  membership.  To  be  sure 
that  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  peo- 
ple to  own  personally  signed  First 
Editions  by  today's  foremost 
authors,  mail  your  application  by 
April  30,  1986.  Acting  now  will 
do  more  than  guarantee  you  many 
extraordinary  reading  experiences;  it 
will  guarantee  you  the  price  of  $35 
per  volume  for  your  entire 
membership. 
©  1986  SFES 
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I  HE    LIVELY   ARTS" 


No  doubt  about  it,  the  mild-mannered 

Cambridge  don  delights  in  shaking  people 
up.  And  he  is  tar  from  running  out  of  sur- 
prises, such  as  the  one  he  has  prepared  tor 
his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, this  month.  He  will  start  an  all- 
Mozart  program  with  the  first  three  move- 
ments of  the  Haffner  Symphony,  K.  385, 
followed  bv  some  serenades,  concertos, 
vocal  pieces,  and  divertimenti,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  concert  put  the  finale  of  the 
Haffner.  To  contemporary  musical  tastes, 
it  will  be,  hands  down,  the  most  peculiar 
hero  sandwich  ever  slapped  together  on 
the  stage  of  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  lineup  exactly  reproduces  one 
that  Mozart  himself  conducted  and  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  in  1783.  "It  clearly  isn't 
usual  to  the  Philharmonic,"  says  Hog- 
wood,  smiling  his  benign  smile,  radiating 
amiability.  "They  think  it  slightly  mad. 
It's  a  little  belligerent  tor  a  traditional 
orchestra,  I  suppose,  but  let's  hope  that 
when  they  discover  it  is  actually  Mozart's 
choice,  they  will  think  it  less  mad."D 


THE  RECORDINGS 

Since  their  first  recording,  released  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  Christopher  Hogwood  and 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  have  pro- 
duced more  than  eighty  titles  for  the  L'Oi- 
seau-Lyre  label,  many  of  them  multidisc 
boxed  sets  of  major  works.  Pleading  a 
"slight  antipathy  to  records  in  general" 
and  claiming  that  he  nevet  listens  to  his 
own  records  after  they  are  done,  Hogwood 
prefers  not  to  comment  on  his  vast  cata- 
logue. The  series  producer,  Peter  Wad- 
land,  who  is  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  choice  of  material,  is  less  coy  about 
naming  his  favorites:  Handel's  Alceste; 
J.  S.  Bach's  Violin  Concertos  1  and  2,  with 
Jaap  Schroder;  Messiah;  the  Haydn  Cello 
Concertos;  the  Concerti  Grossi,  Op.  3,  by 
Geminiani;  and  Hogwood's  recording  of 
Arne's  Harpsichord  Sonatas  1-8. 

The  respected  critic  Nicholas  Kenyon, 
who  publishes  the  English  magazine  Early 
Music,  finds  the  ensemble's  renditions  of 
the  Haydn  symphonies  "outstandingly 
good."  However,  he  faults  the  Hogwood 
canon  for  having  "slightly  too  many  bad 
recordings,"  particularly  among  the  early 
efforts.  Some  of  the  Mozart  symphonies 
seem  to  him  "extremely  casual"  and  not 
very  well  rehearsed.  Others,  notably  the 
Haffner  and  the  Linz,  earn  high  praise. 
The  Messiah  he  describes  as  a  bit  overrated 
but  extremely  good;  and  the  Purcell  the- 
atet  music  elicits  a  "very,  very  good." 
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CQNNOISSE!  K 


Jovan  Trboyevic  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  childish  wish 
come  true:  "I'm  going  to  have  my  own  club,  and  nobody  I 
don't  like  can  belong."  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  he 
has  gotten  away  with  it,  founding  and  running  the  dining 
club  called  Les  Nomades,  in  Chicago. 

Jovan  Trboyevic  (pronounced  YO-van  Tre-BOY-vitch)  is  a 
legendary  name  in  restaurant  circles.  It  was  he  who  built  Le  Per- 
roquet,  a  Mobil  Guide  five-star  showcase  in  Chicago  that  many 
gastronomes  feel  is  still  the  most  stylish  restaurant  this  side  of 
Paris — New  York  notwithstanding.  His  peers  from  coast  to  coast 
unashamedly  seek  to  emulate  his  bold  culinary  style.  According 


to  James  Villas,  one  of  this  country's  most  demanding  restaurant 
critics,  "Jovan  is  the  spiritual  heir  to  Henri  Soule  [of  New  York's 
fabled  Le  Pavilion].  No  other  restaurateurs  in  America  have 
equaled  their  standard  of  excellence  and  integrity." 

Chicago,  where  Trboyevic  has  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years,  is 
the  cradle  of  midwestern  aristocracy  and  a  city  of  exclusive  clubs; 
but  only  Les  Nomades  is  totally  autocratic.  The  founder  is  a  one- 
man  admissions  committee:  he  awards  membership,  denies  it, 
and,  for  reasons  often  obscure,  sometimes  takes  it  away.  He  does 
not  make  money  off  memberships — dues  are  a  paltry  one  dollar  a 
year — but  members  gain  status.  He  has  made  Les  Nomades, 


WHY  CHICAGO'S  TOP  RESTAURANT 
HAD  TO  BE  A  PRIVATE  CLUB 

BY  WILLIAM  RICE    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARC  HAUSER  AND  PAUL  ELLEDSE 
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tects  who   transformed   the 
tf;   /^A>'^;:,  Chicago  skyline. 


unpretentious  though  it  may  look,  into  the  most  sophisticated 
eating  club  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  unlikely  pairing — the  alternately  brash  and  self-con- 
scious Second  City  and  this  moody  Central  European  perfection- 
ist— but  the  relationship  has  been  g<  >od  tor  both.  The  two  Chica- 
go restaurants  he  opened,  Jovan,  in  1967,  and  Le  Perroquet,  in 
1972,  still  prosper  and  maintain  high  standards  years  after  he  sold 
them.  Former  employees  have  gone  on  to  create  other  landmark 
dining  establishments.  His  extraordinary  creativeness  and  profes- 
sionalism have  inspired  Chicago  restaurateurs  and  diners  alike  to 
become  more  adventuresome.  Through  all  this,  through  periods 

of  indifference  and  critical  barbs, 

Jovan  Trboyevic  was — and  con- 

.       r-x-\'~\C\(Z^  tinues  to  be — as  visionary  and 

\    \Oi  '  '  headstrong  as  the  great  archi- 

^~  j-I  -  AvLoL  When  he  ruled  Le  Perro- 

\Oqj3  9uet  ^or  twelve  years,  until 

1 984) ,  he  was  that  rare  majordomo 
who  was  not  afraid  of  displeasing  his  customers. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  also  a  thoughtful  host  who  never  kept 
diners  waiting  for  tables  or  shooed  them  out  prematutely  in  order 
to  accommodate  additional  business.  He  shrugged  off  any  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  a  Middle  European  martinet,  granting  only  that, 
as  a  man  with  a  single-minded  dedication  to  perfection,  he  could 
be  "an  old  crab"  on  occasion. 

He  was,  and  still  can  be.  Pain  and  anger  distort  his  usually 
composed  features  whenever  someone  or  something  offends  his 
sense  of  integrity  and  dignity.  He  doesn't  hesitate  to  throw  out  a 
daily  special  if  it  does  not  meet  his  standards.  Just  as  abruptly,  he 
will  confront  a  member  of  Les  Nomades  who  sheds  his  coat  on  a 
warm  evening  and  suggest  it  be  put  on  again.  This  intensity  is 
offset  by  a  spontaneous  concern  about  members'  well-being  and 
his  appreciative  laughter  at  well-spun  stories. 

A  small  brass  plaque  that  reads  "Private  Club"  is  all  that  marks 
dae  entrance  to  Les  Nomades,  an  unobtrusive  town  house  on  East 
Ontario  Street.  Inside,  guests  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  corpulent, 
impeccably  dressed  figure  from  a  1930s  movie.  Trboyevic  is  as 
easy  to  find  as  Humphrey  Bogart  was  at  Rick's  in  Casablanca.  He 
responds  to  greetings  with  a  nod  and  a  taint  suggestion  of  a  formal 
European  bow.  Attentive  to  women  and  a  good  listener,  he  is  also 
a  charming  conversationalist. 

Everyone  calls  him  Jovan,  it  only  to  avoid  coping  with  his 
last  name.  He  has  leavened  the  club's  upper-crust,  home- 
town membership  with  artists  and  musicians  plus  a  smat- 
tering of  transplanted  Europeans.  Those  who  belong  do 
not  know  how  they  ate  chosen,  and  stories  about  taxi-cab  drivers 
showing  frustrated  society  matrons  their  cards,  or  couples  arriving 
for  dinner  six  consecutive  nights  in  December  lest  they  be 
dropped  in  the  new  yeat,  are  part  of  Chicago  folklore.  Trboyevic 
has  an  Old  World  devotion  to  taste  and  decorum  and  regards  all 
the  yammering  about  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  a  member  of  his  club 
as  hardly  in  good  taste. 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  create  a  neighborhood  bistro,"  he 
explains,  "but  no  neighborhood  in  Chicago  would  understand  or 
support  a  bistro.  So  I  made  it  a  cluo,  to  create  a  neighborhood  ot 
clients.  That's  been  misunderstood.  People  say  it  is  plush,  exclu- 
sive, hard  to  get  into.  In  no  way  is  this  a  snob  spot.  Les  Nomades  is 
hard  to  get  into  only  because  we  don't  want  to  be  frustrated  with 
clients  who  think  that  eating  is  the  least  important  part  of  dining 
out.  The  club  is  right  for  some  people  and  wrong  tor  others." 
Those  for  whom  it  is  right  praise  the  sleek,  stark  decor.  Like  Le 


Perroquet's,  it  is  the  work  of  Jovan's  wife,  Maggie  Abbott,  an 
artist.  They  also  commend  the  unobtrusive  service  and  the  brief 
but  stimulating  daily  menus.  "We  go  there  with  our  close  friends 
when  there's  an  anniversary  or  a  birthday,"  says  one  member. 
"When  we  make  the  date,  we  don't  even  discuss  where.  We  know 
we're  going  to  Les  Nomades." 

Such  comments  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  owner.  He 
knows  that  he  has  created  something  very  rare:  a  place  to 
dine  that  offers  security  as  well  as  nourishment.  Trboye- 
vic makes  sure  that  the  food  will  be  delicious,  and  his  stat- 
ure is  such  that  a  dish  of  white  beans  will  be  considered  chic  when 
served  at  Les  Nomades.  His  attention  to  detail  is  obsessive.  Enter- 
taining at  Les  Nomades,  you  can  be  a  guest  at  your  own  party. 
There  will  be  no  chipped  glasses  on  the  table,  no  flaws  in  the 
timing.  Service  will  be  discreet,  and  there  will  be  none  of  the 
loud,  disruptive  conversation  that  diners  are  exposed  to  when 
tables  are  too  close  together. 

To  list  only  these  achievements  is  to  ignore  the  feeling  that  lies 
at  the  heart  of  Les  Nomades  and  its  owner.  Scarcely  masked  by 
Trboyevic's  pride  and  his  formal  manner  is  that  deep  streak  of 
sentiment  reserved  to  people  who  have  lost  family  and  homeland. 
The  name  "Les  Nomades"  was  not  chosen  casually,  nor  is  it  by 
chance  that  the  decor  emphasizes  trains,  ships,  and  stations — the 
process  of  voyaging.  There  is  a  beacon  lighted  here  to  attract  wan- 
derers, especially  it,  like  Trboyevic,  they  possess  wit,  style,  sub- 
stance, and  passion. 

This  meeting  place  exists  because,  philosophically,  he  sees  life 
as  a  rugged  journey  during  which  there  are  lew  points  of  stability 
or  repose.  Among  them,  to  him,  are  dining  and  the  decorum  that 
surrounds  it.  He  believes  that  he  can  act  on  his  conviction  only  by 
directing  a  restaurant  dedicated  in  every  particular  to  proving  his 
point.  Jovan  must  control  the  clientele  and  their  behavior  as  well 
as  the  food.  Therefore,  a  private  club,  his  club,  was  inevitable,  as 
was  a  menu  that  offers  repose  in  its  simplicity. 

Such  control  may  seem  impossible  to  maintain,  but  Trboye- 
vic's devotion  to  challenges  is  rooted  in  his  past.  World  War  II 
disrupted  his  comfortable  young  life,  destroyed  his  native  land 
(Yugoslavia),  and  created  in  its  aftermath  a  cold  warrior  who 
gained  only  disillusionment  from  a  stint  with  the  OLA.  Along 
the  way,  aided  by  a  talent  for  languages  and  an  appreciation  of 
food,  wine,  and  the  social  structure  of  a  restaurant  environment, 
he  learned  a  craft.  He  worked  in  dining  rooms  in  Europe,  on 
America's  East  Coast,  and — as  recalled  by  the  glorious  posters  at 
Les  Nomades — on  the  last  great  ocean  liners. 

Fate  brought  him  to  Chicago,  and  there,  however  restless,  he 
has  stayed.  Brooding,  but  needing  to  brood;  frequently  bored,  but 
recognizing  the  inevitability  of  boredom,  he  has  antagonized 
many  who  would  employ — or  help — him.  As  he  has  magnified 
the  criticisms  and  boorish  behavior  of  his  customers  into  crimes 
against  civilization,  Trboyevic  has  made  and  kept  enemies.  For 
all  that,  many  others  have  been  captivated  by  his  charm,  his  skill 
as  a  raconteur,  and  his  unabashed  enjoyment  of  the  city's  sleazy 
late-night  music  spots.  Perhaps  because  his  personality  ensured 
controversy,  he  had  to  wait  for  out-of-town  diners  and  journalists 
to  recognize  that  Le  Perroquet  was  a  gastronomic  treasure  and  its 
owner,  one  ot  the  nation's  leading  culinary  innovators. 

Drawing  inspiration  from  the  unpretentious  cuisine  bourgeoise 
he  loved,  he  provided  appealing  French  food  free  ot  pointless 
elaboration  and  culinary  cliches  at  his  Jovan  restaurant.  Soon 
atter  he  opened,  the  two  nightly  seatings  were  full,  but,  as  has 
happened  to  him  often,  Trboyevic  grew  bored  and  wanted  a 
greater  challenge.  He  found  it  at  Le  Perroquet.  The  nouvelle  cui- 
sine precepts  ot  lightness,  freshness,  and  innovation  were  essen- 
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"COOKING  IS  NOT  SO  COMPLICATED." 


Jovan  Trboyevic,  the  owner  ofLes  Nomades,  converses  with  dub  members  as  they  dine  beneath  a  mural  of  the  old  Orient  Express. 
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Symbols  of  sybaritism:  a  zinc  bar  de  service  on  the  main  floor  (above)  and  a  cast-iron  fireplace  in  the  upstairs  dimngroom  (below). 


rial  elements  of  Le  Perroquet's  food  from  the  beginning,  yer 
Trboyevic  opened  rhe  resrauranr  a  year  before  the  French  journal- 
ists Gault  and  Millau  issued  in  their  magazine  the  ten  edicts  of 
nouvelle  cuisine.  Persuading  meat-and-potatoes  Chicagoans  to 
embrace  this  culinary  revolution  was  no  easy  task.  Taste  leaders, 
from  Tom  Margittai  and  Paul  Kovi,  at  New  York's  Four  Seasons 
restaurant,  to  Piero  Selvaggio,  of  Valentino  and  Primi  in  Los 
Angeles,  expressed  admiration  tor  his  success  in  maintaining 
uncompromising  high  standards  in  the  kitchen  and  for  the  flaw- 
le^  ream  service  he  conducted  in  the  dining  room. 

Nonetheless,  with  Les  Nomades,  Jovan  risked  another  depar- 
ture and  anticipated  the  current 
trend  toward  rustic  simplicity. 
Cassoulet,  confit,  and  choucroute 
have  appeared  on  the  Les 
Nomades  menu  from  its  first 
days.  He  has  sought  out  the  best 
of  Ametican  products,  from  ra:or 
clams  to  Chesapeake  soft-shell 
crabs,  and  dared  to  introduce  pig- 
let and  tree-range  chicken  and  to 
serve  American  wines  along  with 
gems  from  little-known  regions 
o(  France. 
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]ovan  anticipated  the  trend  toward  rustic  simplicity  with  dishes  like  choucroute  with  pheasant  contit.  Below :  Jovan's  wije,  Maggie  Abbott. 


So  different  are  the  elegant,  Parisian-style  Le  Perroquet  and 
the  simple,  understated  Les  Nomades  that  I  once  accused 
Trhoyevic  of  playing  chess  against  himself.  He  liked  that. 
According  to  him,  being  a  restaurateur  is  not  as  difficult  as  some 
say:  "The  real  motivation  is  to  make  people  happy.  If  you  do,  you 
usually  make  money,  too.  Cooking  is  not  so  complicated.  First, 
you  must  respect  the  essentials,  then  experiment  to  discover  what 
ingredients  and  flavors  truly  marry  with  one  another.  Then  you 
can  create  superb  food." 

Another  quality  he's  too  modest  to  stress  is  his  ability  to  inspire 
great  loyalty  among  his  staff — "my  pals,"  he  calls  them.  His  chef, 
who  rose  through  the  ranks,  has  been  with 
him  for  eighteen  years.  While  Trboyevic 
does  not  work  at  the  stove,  he  understands 
culinary  technique  and  possesses  a  keen 
sense  of  taste.  "The  chef  and  I  talk  con- 
stantly," he  explains.  "He  now  knows  the 
flavor  I'm  seeking  before  I  do." 

Les  Nomades  has  changed  over  time. 
The  glorious  zinc-topped  bar  on  the  first 
floor  was  retired  for  lack  of  use.  Members 
preferred  drinking  and  dining  at  tables. 
Another  lofty  vision,  a  salon  de  the  on  the 
second  floor,  intended  as  a  postmeal  gath- 
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ering  place,  tailed  to  attract  patronage.  It  is  now  an  extension  of 
the  regular  dining  facility.  Trboyevic  himself  sits  down  with  his 
guests  more  frequently  and  smiles  more  easily.  He  acknowledges 
that  a  core  group  of  the  membership  has  come  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  club:  "I've  simply  dime  here  what  I  myself  enjoy 
and  hoped  others  would  come  to  enjoy  with  me.  These  days,  more 
and  more  seem  to." 

Not  that  the  lion  is  snoozing.  On  a  recent  evening,  mention  of 
a  new,  highly  successful  restaurant  provoked  a  volcanic  eruption 
followed  by  an  impassioned  lecture  on  the  evils  of  gimmickry.  Full 
of  energy,  he  then  proposed  a  trip  to  Europe  to  "see  what's  hap- 
pening. "  And,  after  the  club  closed,  Jovan 
offered  a  tour  of  several  night  spots.  An 
indeterminate  number  of  scotches  later, 
one  member  of  the  party,  a  woolly-haired 
French  artist,  sighed  and  said,  "I've  felt  so 
alone  in  this  country  until  I  came  to  Chi- 
cago and  met  Jovan. " 

Les  Nomades  had  rescued  another  no- 
mad. □ 


William  Rice,  the  former  editor  in  chief  of 
Food  &.  Wine,  is  at  work  on  a  new  edition  oj 
his  book  Where  to  Fat  in  America. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


One  of  the  little-known  pleasures 
of  Madison  Avenue  is  hanging 
out  at  Fred  Leighton.  It  you 
spend  enough  time  there,  you 
might  even  start  to  think  ot  it  as  your 
friendly  neighborhood  used-ruhies-and- 
diamonds  store.  The  action  is  not  only 
entertaining  hut  educational,  and  the 
merchandise  is  wondrous.  Above  all,  the 
mood  is  supremely  relaxed. 

There  is  no  Fred  Leighton  at  Fred  Leigh- 
ton.  The  owner  was  born  Murray  Mond- 
schein,  but  he  will  answer  to  "Fred"  or 
"Freddie"  or  "Mr.  Moonshine."  To  a 
select  roster  of  famous  and  obscure  persons 
of  means  who  are  in  the  habit  of  garlanding 
themselves  or  their  loved  ones  with  fine 
heirloom  jewelry,  he  is  simply  Murray,  a 
generously  proportioned,  comfortable 
man,  to  be  enjoyed,  leaned  on,  talked  to, 
bought  trom,  and  trusted. 

For  Murray  Mondschein,  life  as  a  New 
York  dealer  began  around  1960  with  a 
stock  of  Mexican  silver  and  folkloric  wear 
in  a  Greenwich  Village  shop  purchased 
from  the  estate  of  Fred  Leighton.  During 
the    next    twenty-five    years    or   so,    he 


learned  his  way  through  the  perilous  thick- 
ets of  the  gem  trade  and  migrated  north  to 
Madison  Avenue.  There,  in  1984,  he  set- 
tled into  a  landmark  building  where  it  is 
possible  tor  a  customer  to  spend  $500,000 
for  an  astounding  art  nouveau  bracelet 
that  once  belonged  to  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
Many  of  his  friends  in  the  business — he 
seems  to  be  without  enemies — believe 
that  the  Leighton  establishment  has  no 
equal  in  this  country,  and  a  few  would 
extend  the  borders.  Indeed,  Francois  Cu- 
riel,  who  heads  the  Christie's  jewelry 
department  and  has  a  global  view  of  the 
field,  says  he  does  not  know  of  a  collection 
anywhere  that  can  match  the  quality  of 
the  Leighton  inventory. 

This  ascent  into  the  stratosphere  of 
period  jewelry  is  notable  on  several 
scores — Mondschein's  was  among  the  ear- 
ly voices,  for  example,  heard  in  praise  of 
art  deco  designs — and,  in  one  instance,  it 
may  be  singular:  Mondschein  destarched 
the  business  of  buying  quality  jewelry. 
Where  one  would  expect  hushed,  solemn, 
and  impersonal  courtesy  to  be  served  up 
with  major  pieces  of  precious  whatnots, 


the  atmosphere  ot  the  shop,  in  keeping 
with  the  owner's  personality,  is  genial, 
informal,  and  sometimes  even  irreverent. 
In  miniature,  the  place  evokes  an  Italian 
straw  market  on  a  golden  morning:  the 
charm,  the  humor,  the  good-natured  hag- 
gling, the  easy  encounters.  The  ultimate 
reward  of  hanging  out  at  Fred  Leighton  is  a 
front  seat  on  the  little  dramas  played  out  in 
a  big-time  antique-jewelry  store. 

Scene  I:  Enter  a  regular  customer,  an 
aggressively  jocular  man,  who  was  briefly 
affianced  to  a  diamond-consuming  mega- 
star.  (Sorry,  no  names;  Mondschein  is 
invincibly  discreet  about  his  clientele.) 
This  shopper  is  hunting  for  cuff  links  but 
today  will  find  nothing  he  wants.  Showing 


Opposite:  With  these  earrings,  are  gloves  necessary?  Murray  Morulscftem  (right)  has  had 
antique  briolette  emeralds  hung  from  bows  of  emerald  with  cabochon  rubies:  a  knockout. 


Fred  Leightons  Owner 
Champions  the  Jewelry  of  Yesteryear 


BY  HELEN  DUDAR 
PRODUCED  BY  KATHLEEN  B.  HEARST    PHOTOGRAPHS  By  SANDI FELLMAN 
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In  the  /900s,  these  diamonds  and  pearls  trembled  on  some  lavish,  lucky  bosom.  Now,  this  floral  tremblant  stops  traffic  on  a  hat. 


him  one  pair,  Mondschein  says,  "These,  I 
think,  are  beautiful." 

"That's  one  of  the  first  signs  of  glauco- 
ma, Murray,  when  you  think  they're  beau- 
tiful." 

Mondschein  laughs.  Bantering  contin- 
ues on  both  sides  of  the  counter  u  itil,  as 
entertainment  or  sly  bait,  Mondschein 
shows  the  client  a  newly  acquired 
$120,000  deco  diamond  bracelet. 

"Is  it  serious?"  the  man  asks  in  a  sudden- 
ly respectful  tone.   "Yeah,   it's  serious," 


Mondschein  replies.  An  awed  hush  en- 
sues. In  the  jargon  ot  the  jewelry  trade,  a 
piece  may  be  fine  and  it  may  be  beautiful, 
but  when  it's  "serious"  or  "important, "  you 
know  it's  significant. 

Scene!:  Another  regular,  a  well-dressed 
man  in  his  early  thirties,  is  shopping  for  a 
gift  tor  a  new  love  and  asks  to  see  earrings 
under  $1,000.  Although  Mondschein  is 
more  interested  in  serious  pieces,  he  does 
nor  entirely  ignore  the  budget  trade.  In  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor,  his  wife,  Glo- 


rya,  locates  a  tray  of  pretty  things.  The 
client  finds  two  pairs  he  likes,  can't  choose 
between  them,  and,  a  practical  man,  final- 
ly buys  both.  Whichever  pair  the  new  love 
rejects  will  be  given  to  the  old  love,  pre- 
sumably as  a  consolation  prize.  Then, 
clearly  practiced  in  the  customs  of  the 
house,  he  casually  asks,  "What  kind  of 
super-duper  price  can  you  make  for  me?" 
Quietly  and  swiftly,  a  deal  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  is  struck.  As  he  leaves,  he 
notices  two  glitzy  pieces  of  furniture  that 
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More  hat  news:  diamond  bows  are  in.  The  one  on  top  is  early  nineteenth  century;  the  other  two  are  Edwardian — the  larger  of  them  flexible. 


are  part  of  a  recent  Fred  Leighton  venture 
and  says,  "I  like  your  simple,  unassuming 
sterling-silver  armchairs." 

Scene  3:  Mondschein's  usual  perch  is  a 
gray,  leather-covered  desk  at  the  rear  of 
the  shop,  from  which  he  can  see  new  arriv- 
als. Now,  he  rises  to  greet  a  serious  client, 
a  woman  of  great  wealth,  none  of  it  on  dis- 
play. In  her  summer  silk  print  shirtwaist, 
she  looks  as  if  her  interest  in  jewelry  had 
stopped  at  Vassar  with  circle  pins.  Just  a 
day  earlier,  she  came  by  to  chat  and  told 


Mondschein  that  she  had  vowed  that  from 
now  on  she  would  buy  only  major  pieces. 
Still,  she  is  about  to  leave  for  the  house  in 
Maine,  and  she  needs  something  light  and 
suitable  for  casual  country  wear. 

The  customer  heads  for  a  display  of  big 
lapis  lazuli  deco  pieces  and  starts  to 
try  some  on.  "Lapis  is  perfect  in 
Maine,"  Mondschein  says  agreeably, 
and  they  both  laugh.  Ten  minutes  after 
she  has  stepped  through  the  door,  a  string 


of  large  lapis  stones  and  diamond  rondels 
circles  her  throat:  a  lapis-and-diamond 
cahochon — an  old  Cartier  piece  slightly 
larger  than  a  golf  ball — is  pinned  to  her 
dress;  and  a  Rene  Boivin  twenties  gold 
bracelet  with  small  precious  stones  is  on 
one  wrist.  Writing  a  check  for  $24,000, 
she  comments  with  amusement  at  her 
impulsive  sweep  through  the  store,  "I  con- 
sider this  daytime  jewelry." 

Scene  4:  At  the  tag  end  of  the  day,  the 
display  cases  have  been  emptied  and  the 
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A  contemporary  classic  in  the 
Leighton  collection 


Veronique  Cartier  is  not  sure  when 
the  dream  of  making  the  Olympic 
riding  team  became  less  urgent 
than  the  idea  of  transforming  metal 
and  stone  into  rich  adornment  for  women. 
Maybe,  muses  this  granddaughter  of  the 
great  Louis  Cartier,  working  with  jewelry 
is  in  the  family  blood.  Maybe  it  is,  but 
when  Murray  Mondschein  asked  to  see  her 
designs  and  then  invited  her  to  show  them 
in  his  new  shop  in  1985,  she  had  been  five 
years  reinforcing  genetic  inheritance  with 
hard  study. 

Miss  Cartier  was  born  twenty-seven 


A  young  Cartier  named  \  'en  mique  designed 
these  contemporary  pieces  for  Leighton. 

years  ago.  She  spent  her  childhood  in  a  big 
Paris  house,  where  she  was  surrounded  by 
rare  and  beautiful  objects;  her  grandfather 
collected  on  a  grand  scale — jewelry,  Japa- 
nese netsuke,  Persian  miniatures,  French 
furniture. 

Miss  Cartier  finished  her  education  in 
the  States  and  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where  her  brother  was  studying  with  a 
stones  dealer.  "After  a  while,  the  mystery 
of  the  stones  sort  of  draws  you  in, "  she  says. 
Now  thoroughly  fascinated,  she  found 
space  in  a  corner  of  JAR,  the  new  little 


Place  Vendome  shop  of  the  American 
jewelry  designer  Joel  Rosenthal. 

It  wasn't  a  paying  job,  but  it  was  a  place 
where  she  was  able  to  test  her  design  ideas 
on  a  rising  young  master  and  learn  about 
the  retail  trade.  Once  in  a  while,  she  made 
a  piece  on  special  order — the  first,  she 
remembers,  a  ring  with  a  diamond  set  into 
an  amethyst  carving. 

After  three  years,  Miss  Cartier  came 
back  to  New  York,  studied  jewelry  design 
at  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  v  ent  on  to  take  a  course  at  the  Amer- 
ican Gemology  Institute.  Finally,  she 
spent  eight  months  on  a  stonecutter's 
bench,  shaping  and  polishing  stones. 
"The  work  was  grueling,  hard  on  the  eyes, 
hard  on  the  back,  but  you  learn." 

The  newly  fledged  designer  enlisted  a 
highly  respected  manufacturer  who  pro- 
duces important  pieces  for  major  jewelers, 
found  an  atelier  with  a  big  desk  and  with- 
out a  telephone,  and  tackled  her  debut 
collection  with  the  assurance  of  a  veteran. 
Miss  Cartier  likes  to  marry  soft  and  hard 
materials — "old-fashioned"  mother-of- 
pearl  and  colored  stones,  for  example.  She 
takes  risks,  setting  sapphires  into  black 
steel,  which  happens  to  be  more  expensive 
than  gold  although  only  the  most  confi- 
dent owner  would  know  that.  Some  of  her 
work  has  a  period  look  that  goes  well  with 
the  Leighton  inventory,  and  some  of  it  is 
reminiscent  of  Louis  Cartier's  finely  de- 
tailed modernist  work;  in  neither  case  is  it 
an  echo.  Her  personal  favorites  are  rubies: 
"I'm  crazy  about  the  color  red." 

Miss  Cartier's  jewelry  had  hardly  settled 
into  Fred  Leighton's  display  cases  last  win- 
ter when  legal  problems  attacked  her.  The 
Cartier  enterprises  in  America,  now 
owned  by  a  South  African  firm,  sued  to 
prevent  her  use  of  the  Cartier  name, 
claiming  it  would  confuse  the  public. 
Actually,  she  has  always  signed  her  designs 
with  her  initials,  and  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment allows  that  practice  to  continue. 
ThaCs  hue  with  her.  She  says  she's  count- 
ing on  turning  out  work  so  distinctive  that 
it  doesn't  need  a  signature. 


stock  reposes  for  the  night  in  the  vault  in  a 
back  room.  A  good  friend  has  dropped  in 
and  is  waiting  for  Mondschein  to  finish  a 
telephone  conversation  with  a  seller  who 
left  a  bracelet  tor  which  he  wants  $  1 2, 500. 
Mondschein  offers  less  and  then,  encoun- 
tering resistance,  asks  for  a  day  to  recon- 
sider. The  piece  is  pretty,  a  deco  assem- 
blage of  diamonds,  onyx,  and  coral;  but 
Mondschein,  hanging  up,  seems  uneasy. 

Mondschein's  visitor  picks  up  the  brace- 
let and  examines  it.  This  man  is  both  a 
designer  and  a  fourth-generation  whole- 
saler of  important  stones,  an  immensely 
knowledgeable  dealer  said  to  be  "the  pow- 
er behind" — that  is,  the  significant  sup- 
plier of — one  of  the  major  jewelry  shops  in 
the  city.  His  presence  at  the  store  empha- 
sizes the  force  of  Mondschein's  allure  and 
wit.  In  a  trade  built  on  family  ties  and 
ancient  relationships  and  beset  with  the 
usual  politics  of  a  small  business  communi- 
ty, Mondschein,  a  newcomer  if  not  an 
upstart,  could  never  have  reached  his  pres- 
ent eminence  without  the  best  kind  of 
tutelage.  The  jewelry  world  is  dotted  with 
experts  who  appear  to  have  ungrudgingly 
extended  serious  friendships  to  him. 

The  visitor  studies  the  bracelet.  "The 
design  is  a  little  stupid,"  he  says.  Mond- 
schein looks  relieved.  The  man  fingers  the 
stones.  "It's  too  fresh.  The  onyx  doesn't 
need  any  work.  The  sapphires  are  probably 
African."  Mondschein  looks  pleased.  The 
visitor  judges  that  the  piece  was  probably 
made  recently  in  England,  where  skilled 
workmen  are  turning  out  more-than-pass- 
able  imitations  of  sixty-year-old  pieces. 
Mondschein,  his  suspicions  confirmed, 
looks  nearly  overjoyed. 

Nothing  in  Murray  Mondschein's  be- 
ginnings suggested  the  direction  his  life 
would  take.  In  tact,  this  man,  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  urban  oi  enterprises, 
approached  adulthood  longing  to  till  the 
soil  in  some  pastoral  outback.  He  grew  up 
in  the  Bronx  in  circumstances  that  seem  to 
have  been  sufficiently  unrewarding  that  he 
is  reluctant  to  reminisce  about  his  early 
years.  His  father  was  a  real-estate  man  who 
invested  in  local  properties,  apparently 
with  chronic  lack  of  success.  The  son  took 
some  agricultural  courses  at  a  high  school 
in  Queens,  labored  happily  on  a  farm  for  a 
few  summers,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  a  commercial  high  school  in  Man- 
hattan, where  he  studied  flower  design.  In 
time,  Mondschein  went  west,  saved 
enough  money  to  open  a  plant  store  in 
California,  and  expanded  into  landscap- 
ing and  flowers. 

Helen  Diidar  wrote  about  Valerian  Rybar  in 
the  November  1 985  Connoisseur. 
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iquet  made  this  bracelet  and  ring  of  opal,  gold,  enamel,  and  diamonds  for  Sarah  Bernhardt, 


After  seven  years  or  so,  he  headed  back 
to  New  York  and,  with  a  partner  who 
would  soon  depart,  acquired  the  Fred 
Leighton  store,  whose  stock  included 
Mexican  jewelry.  Early  on  he  tried  to 
enrich  the  inventory  by  combining  pre- 
cious stones  with  silver.  He  bought  up 
handfuls  of  sizable  cabochon  rubies  and 
sapphires  from  India — good  stones,  if  not 
great  ones — and  had  them  mounted  in 
Mexico  in  silver,  a  material  he  considers 
beautiful.  The  clients,  however,  were  ac- 
customed to  seeing  precious  stones  in  gold 


settings.  "We  didn't  sell  one  single  solitary 
piece.  We  really  took  a  bath." 

This  fiasco,  Mondschein  insists,  was 
less  traumatic  than  it  sounds.  Although  he 
suffers  sleepless  nights  worrying  over 
whether  to  acquire  a  terrifyingly  expensive 
item,  once  the  deal  is  done  he  stops  fret- 
ting. "Paying  for  it  is  a  very  painful  pro- 
cess. Then  the  piece  becomes  part  of  your 
life  and  part  of  your  inventory,"  he  says. 
"You  play  with  it,  you  tear  it  apart  and 
rebuild  it,  or  you  look  at  it  and  say,  'I  love 
you.  Sit  in  the  case.' 


The  old  Leighton  shop  also  dealt  in 
superior  antique  American  Indian  jewel- 
ry, but  when  Taiwan's  workshops  began 
turning  out  cheap  copies,  the  new  owner 
was  compelled  to  look  around  for  a  differ- 
ent line.  Victorian  jewelry,  he  found, 
could  be  acquired  for  relatively  modest 
sums,  indeed  at  prices  low  enough  that  he 
could  sell  important-looking  pieces  for  less 
than  $  1 ,000.  Thus  he  began  to  explore  the 
world  of  period  jewelry,  and  thus  he  came 
upon  the  angular,  modernist,  splendidly 
jazzy  look  of  the  jewelry  that  flourished 
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lis  is  perfect  for  Maine"  he  said  agreeably. 


world  wars.  Even  before 
become  modish,  there  were 
■men  who  loved  it  and  wanted  it, 
Mondschein  recalls.  Luckily  tor  him, 
there  were  also  older  women  whose  jewel- 
ry cases  were  stuffed  with  twenties  and 
thirties  valuables  that  seemed  to  them  bor- 
ing, dated,  and  unwearable  and  useful 
largely  for  the  money  they  could  bring,  to 
be  spent  on  newer-looking  pieces.  "We 
bought  huge  collections  of  things.  I 
remember  selling  bracelets  for  $10,000 
only  ten  years  ago  that  we  would  buy  back 
today  for  $50,000." 

The  deco  jewelry,  which  he  could 
scarcely  afford  in  the  early  years,  also 
began  to  round  out  Mondschein's  educa- 
tion. In  the  period  that  began  after  World 
War  I,  the  craftsmanship  was  exceptional, 
perhaps  the  best  of  our  time,  and  the  mate- 
rials were  superior  and  brilliantly  used. 
Except  for  a  few  contemporary  jewelers — 
JAR,  in  Paris,  and  Marina  B,  in  Geneva — 
Mondschein  does  not  have  a  high  regard 
for  much  of  the  work  produced  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  when  speed  has  come  to  dom- 
inate even  stone-setting. 

Untutored  though  he  was  at  the  out- 
set, Mondschein  seems  to  have 
brought  an  instinctive  gift  to  the 
business  of  hunting  down  salable 
old  pieces.  Experts  invariably  describe  the 
talent  as  "a  natural  eye,"  an  asset  that  is 
indefinable,  inexplicable,  and  priceless. 
John  Block,  head  of  the  jewelry  depart- 
ment at  Sotheby's,  says  that  when  the 
house  opens  an  exhibit  for  a  major  sale,  he 
can  predict  Mondschein's  interests  on  the 
basis  of  the  superior  quality  of  certain 


pieces.  "Murray  deals  with  jewelry  as  art 
objects,"  says  Block.  Still,  although  he 
will  fly  to  London  and  Geneva  for  impor- 
tant sales,  Mondschein  dislikes  buying  at 
auction,  where  manic  bidding  can  escalate 
prices  far  beyond  values. 

He  cannot  always  resist,  however,  a 
good  sale  that  excites  his  ardor  for  beauti- 
fully worked  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Indeed,  his  feeling  for  the  best  of  his  mer- 
chandise amounts  to  a  collector's  passion: 
"I  always  retain  a  relationship  with  a 
piece — every  important  bracelet,  neck- 
lace, ring,  or  brooch.  Every  now  and  then  I 
see  a  magazine  or  newspaper  photograph  of 
a  superstar  wearing  a  piece,  and  I  say, 
'That's  mine.'  I  just  get  such  a  thrill  from 
seeing  that  piece  and  knowing  I  had  a  part 
in  it." 

For  a  time,  the  Fred  Leighton  shop  in 
the  Village  was  best-known  for  its  line  of 
Mexican  wedding  gowns.  The  soft  goods 
were  too  lucrative  to  abandon  when  the 
Leighton  shop  moved  to  Madison  Ave- 
nue. They  positioned  the  jewelry  counter 
in  the  front  of  the  new  place  and  the 
dresses  in  the  rear,  but  the  disparate  stocks 
were  incompatible.  After  two  years,  wed- 
ding wear  was  phased  out  and  Mondschein 
began  building  a  stock  of  increasingly  fine 
jewelry,  gradually  attracting  a  trade  that 
sometimes  buys  with  wonderful  abandon. 
One  day  recently,  searching  for  photogen- 
ic pieces  for  a  professional  photographer, 
Mondschein  reached  into  a  drawer  and 
pulled  out  a  tray  with  tour  deco  bracelets 
he  had  set  aside  for  a  client  who  would 
shortly  claim  them  with  a  check  for 
$800,000.  He  is  no  longer  surprised  when 
a  customer  who  buys  steadily  for  his  wife 
comes  in  and  pays  $500,000  for  a  ring  for 
his  mother's  birthday. 

Not  long  ago,  Mondschein  moved  his 
operation  down  the  street  from  a  midblock 
location  to  a  corner  store  in  a  fine  old 
apartment  house.  Considering  the  value  ot 
the  stock,  the  place  is  of  a  modest  size, 
with  a  muted  gray  decor — the  better  to  set 
oft  the  sparkle.  Success  has  not  altered 
him.  His  only  personal  jewelry  is  a  simple 
wedding  band  and  a  vintage  LeCoutre 
watch,  which  doesn't  always  keep  time.  A 
loather  of  ties,  he  is  usually  to  be  found 
doing  business  in  a  white  shirt  open  to  the 
midchest.  For  promotion  parties  at  the 
shop,  however,  he  likes  to  play  Jim  Brady, 
suffering  a  tie  in  order  to  secure  it  with  a 


blinding,  forty-five-carat  Victorian  dia- 
mond pin  borrowed  out  of  stock.  The 
space  behind  the  store  includes  a  back 
room  for  shy  clients  who  prefer  to  do  their 
buying  in  private,  but  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  winter,  it  becomes  a  lunchroom: 
Mondschein,  having  spent  the  morning 
racing  through  the  city's  better  food  shops, 
heaps  the  table  with  gourmet  treats  for 
weekly  lunch  parties  for  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  clients. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Mondschein  enter- 
prise has  taken  new  directions.  His  shop 
door  reads,  FRED  LEIGHTON,  DESIGNS  BY 
VERONIQUECARTIER,  announcing  a  line  of 
contemporary  works  by  a  new  young  talent 
from  a  great  jewelry  family.  Up  the  street, 
the  sign  over  the  old  store  is  LINDA  HORN 
AT  FRED  LEIGHTON.  Mrs.  Horn,  a  vibrant, 
energetic  woman  who  coproduces  televi- 
sion commercials  with  her  husband,  is  a 
friend  and  an  old  customer — a  collector  of 
antique  snake  jewelry.  She  is  also  a  com- 
pulsive buyer,  on  a  worldwide  scale,  of 
slightly  outrageous  antique  furniture;  it  is 
now  sold,  in  partnership  with  Mond- 
schein, in  a  witty  setting  designed  to  sug- 
gest the  ruins  ot  Pompeii. 

Mondschein's  chief  preoccupation, 
though,  remains  old  jewelry  of  a  special 
quality.  The  man  who  once  considered  a 
$5,000  sale  an  event  now  lifts  from  its 
stand  a  wonderful  Victorian  necklace,  125 
carats  worth  of  big  old  mine-cut  diamonds. 
The  little  silver  tag  reads  $150,000,  a  not 
uncommon  price  at  Leighton's  these  days. 
He  has  already  had  a  few  million-dollar 
sales.  These  transactions  naturally  require 
substantial  investments,  often  for  a  piece 
whose  principal  value  is  the  beauty  and 
uniqueness  of  the  design  rather  than  the 
perfection  o{  the  materials. 

"You  can't  break  it  up  tor  the  stones, "  he 
says.  "You  buy  it  because  you  love  it, 
because  it's  an  object  o{  art.  We  call  it 
reaching." 

Considering  that  Mondschein  claims  to 
be  perpetually  in  pawn  to  his  inventory 
and  sometimes  has  to  arrange  for  install- 
ment payments  on  a  particularly  costly 
piece,  an  outsider  might  be  tempted  to 
think  of  the  approach  as  overreaching. 
Still,  so  far,  it  seems  never  to  have 
involved  more  than  canny  mercantile  dex- 
terity, the  act  of  forever  stretching  upward 
for  another  beautiful  thing  worth  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  □ 


A  Lalique  stomacher  for  the  duchesse  de  Guermantes' s  bodice  is  headline  news  today. 
Opposite:  The  1950s  return,  with  a  difference,  in  a  Cartier  lapis-and-diamond  suite. 
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CLEANING  THE  CLASSICS  CAN  CHANGE 
THEIR  STYLE  AND  MEANING 


BY  JACK  FLAM 


Unlike  many  other  products  o( 
the  imagination — poems,  sa\ 
paintings  exist  only  in 
themselves.  A  painting  can  he 
in  hut  one  place  at  a  time,  and  someone  in 
particular  owns  it.  This  simple  fact  has  a 
number  of  consequences.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  them  is  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  a  painting  can  have  an  enormous 
ettect  hoth  on  the  pleasure  had  in  looking 
at  it  and  on  what  it  appears  to  mean. 

A  celebrated  example  of  this  is  Rem- 
brandt's painting  traditionally  known  as 
The  Night  Watch,  in  the  Rijksmuseum, 
which  cleaning  and  restoration  proved  was 

Titian's  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  (Acca- 
demia).  Details:  before  restoration  (above); 
the  painting  revealed  (below). 


neither  a  night  scene  nor  a  watch.  Instead, 
it  showed  Captain  Frans  Banning  Cocq's 
i  ompany  leaving  its  headquarters  for  a  cer- 
emonial parade.  Even  cleaned,  however, 
the  painting  no  longer  looks  as  it  did  origi- 
nally, for  it  was  cut  down  on  all  four  sides 
in  1715  when  it  was  removed  to  the  town 
hall  in  Amsterdam.  The  loss  on  the  left 
side  that  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the 
architecture  is  especially  grave. 

Accordingly,  the  recent  restoration  of 
certain  important  paintings  in  Italy  and 
Spain  is  o(  great  interest.  It  has  not  only 
altered  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  these 
works  but  has  in  some  ways  changed  our 

jack  Flam  is  a  professor  of  art  history  at 
Brooklyn  College.  His  major  book  on  Matisse 
will  be  published  this  fall. 


Left:  A  detail  of Tintoretto' s  Crucifixion  in  San  Rocco,  Venice,  before  restoration;  right: 
afterward — the  artist's  mastery  of  light  no  longer  obscured  by  varnish. 


conception  of  the  artists  who  made  them. 
In  the  end,  the  history  of  European  paint- 
ing will  very  likely  be  somewhat  revised. 

A  striking  instance  appears  in  the  fres- 
coes on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
in  Rome  (1508-12).  For  generations,  Mi- 
chelangelo has  been  regarded  as  a  sober 
and  restrained  colorist.  This  image  suited 
the  view  of  him  as  primarily  a  sculptor  and 
went  along  with  the  tendency  to  think  of 
heroic  and  coloristic  styles  as  basically 
incompatible.  Now  that  a  major  cleaning 
and  restoration  of  the  Sistine  ceiling  is 


under  way,  a  very  different  notion  of 
Michelangelo's  painting  style  is  emerging. 
The  colors  have  turned  out  to  be  quite 
bright.  What  had  appeared  to  be  grayish 
blues  and  dusty  pinks  are  in  fact  vivid  azure 
and  strawberry  hues — colors  as  bold,  in- 
tense, and  direct  as  those  of  the  quattro- 
cento fresco  masters.  Or,  more  to  the 
point,  Michelangelo's  colors  now  appear 
to  have  been  as  bright  and  fanciful,  his 
compositions  as  rich  chromatically,  as 
those  of  the  Mannerists.  Since  one  of  the 
traditional  distinctions  between  Michel- 


angelo and  the  Mannerists  was  based  on 
his  more  sculptural  forms  and  more  re- 
strained color,  that  relationship  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Masaccio  is  another  great  and  histori- 
cally crucial  Florentine  artist  whose  style 
must  be  reevaluated  after  the  restoration 
and  cleaning  of  a  major  work.  For  years, 
his  fresco  cycle  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  in  Florence,  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  European  painting  and,  more 
than  that,  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
fresco  cycles  surviving  from  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  moments  in  the  history 
of  Western  art.  Among  the  "advanced"  or 
naturalistic  features  associated  with  these 
frescoes  is  the  use  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  one  might  call  proto-sfumato. 
Sfumato,  from  the  Latin/umare,  to  smoke, 
has  been  compared  to  the  effect  of  smoke 
dissolving  in  the  air  and  is  achieved  by  sub- 
tle transitions  between  adjoining  tones 
and  colors.  The  use  of  such  mellow  transi- 
tions, allowing  painters  to  create  strong 
atmospheric  effects,  was  considered  by  the 
great  chronicler  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Vasari  to  have  distinguished  the  "perfect" 
manner  of  painting  achieved  by  Leonardo 
and  Giorgione. 

The  recent  restoration  of  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  casts  doubt  on  Masaccio's  use  of 
such  effects.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  the 


A  detail  of  the  lunette  with  Naason  by  Michelangelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  before  restoration,  with  the  familiar,  wistful  colors. 


frescoes  were  darkened  by  a  tire  that  dam 
aged  the  chapel  in  1771,  as  well  as  by  the 
passage  of  time.  In  fact,  when  the  baroque 
window  moldings  that  covered  the  edges 
of  some  ot  the  frescoes  were  removed  years 
ago,  the  protected  colors  underneath  them 
proved  to  be  remarkably  bright,  and  the 
modeling  ot  the  forms  crisper  than  in  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  painting. 

During  the  major  restoration  ot 
the  chapel  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment is  now  carrying  out, 
the  baroque  elements  added  to 
the  chapel  have  been  stripped  away.  This 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  decorative  bor- 
ders with  small  heads,  and  o(  the  remains 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  narrative  scene 
under  the  window  sill.  Although  it  is 
unclear  just  what  this  scene  represents,  it 
may  well  portray  the  crucifixion  of  Saint 
Peter,  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  chapel 
devoted  to  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint. 
This  remnant  amplifies  and  alters  the 
accepted  view  of  the  chapel's  original 
theme,  and  it  also  casts  new  light  on  Mas- 
accio's  mature  fresco  style.  Because  they 
were  covered  over  for  centuries,  the  sur- 
viving fragments  of  this  scene  look  quite 
fresh,  with  their  clarity  of  outline,  bright 
color,  and  lack  of  strong  atmospheric 
effects.  Indeed,  they  are  so  clear,  bright, 
and  linear  that  they  seem  closer  to  the  style 
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As  good  as  new:  Masaccio' s  decorative  border  with  small  heads,  recently  discovered  in  the 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Florence. 


of  Piero  della  Francesca  or  even  Fra  Ange- 
lico  than  that  of  Masaccio. 

These  new  perspectives  on  Michelan- 
gelo and  Masaccio  will  be  extremely  inter- 
esting to  art  historians,  indeed  to  anyone 
conversant  with  Italian  Renaissance  art  or 
painting  in  general.  To  use  a  literary  paral- 
lel, the  "texts"  we  have  been  dealing  with 
have  been  corrupt,  and  as  they  are  revised, 
new  interpretations  must  follow. 

Nineteenth-century  attitudes  have  had 
a  strong  effect  on  our  notions  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  history  of  painting. 


These  attitudes  were  shaped  by  a  bias 
toward  positivism  and  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  Renaissance  was  conse- 
quently seen  as  a  fruitful  period  in  which 
naturalism  and  realism  developed  rapidly. 
The  historical  and  critical  writing  of  the 
nineteenth  century  therefore  went  further 
than  simply  describing  the  Renaissance;  it 
acclaimed,  even  endorsed,  the  develop- 
ment of  those  devices  and  conventions 
that  rendered  three-dimensional  space 
ever  more  vividly  and  convincingly.  With 
so  many  assumptions  of  art  history  based 


The  same  detail  of  Michelangelo' s  lunette,  photographed  after  restoration.  The  newly  discovered  marzipan  palette  is  somethmg  of  a  shock. 


on  the  idea  of  evolution  trom  benighted 
schematism  to  enlightened,  "progressive" 
naturalism,  it  is  no  wonder  that  devices 
like  linear  perspective  and  sfumato  as- 
sumed such  importance,  or  that  scholars 
were  predisposed  to  rind  strong  atmospher- 
ic effects  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  frescoes, 
though  they  knew  that  the  walls  had  been 
greatly  altered  by  the  accidents  of  time. 

The  restoration  of  paintings  may  also 
help  us  understand  aspects  of  a  work  that 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  artist's  contem- 
poraries but  grew  obscure  as  time  passed.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  Paolo  Verone- 
se's The  Feast  in  the  House  of  Leu  (1573;  in 
the  Accademia),  which  is  famous  or  hav- 
ing run  afoul  of  the  Inquisition.  As  The 
Feast  in  the  House  of  Simon,  it  was  originally 
painted  as  a  Last  Supper  for  the  Refectory 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Because  of  cer- 
tain exuberant  secular  elements  that  were 
deemed  unsuitable  for  so  solemn  a  theme. 


Veronese  was  called  to  defend  the  picture 
before  the  holy  tribunal.  During  the  trial, 
he  was  reminded  of  the  heresies  in  north- 
ern Europe  and  asked  whether  it  seemed 
"fitting  to  the  Last  Supper  oi  the  Lord  to 
paint  buffoons,  drunkards,  Germans, 
dwarfs,  and  similar  vulgarities."  Although 
the  artist  held  that  this  was  merely  artistic 
license,  he  was  found  to  be  at  fault  and 
obliged  to  "improve  and  change  his  paint- 
ing" at  his  own  expense  within  three 
months — a  requirement  he  got  around  by 
simply  changing  the  picture's  title. 

Many  a  student  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  see  the  painting  in  order  to  judge  the 
degree  ot  offense  that  must  have  been  giv- 
en by  the  buffoons,  drunkards,  and  Ger- 
mans, only  to  discover  that  they  were 
nearly  impossible  to  discern  in  the  dark, 
smok\  scene.  How  could  the  Inquisition 
have  made  out  what  was  going  on?  How- 
ever, after  it  was  cleaned  a  few  years  ago, 


the  painting's  flagrantly  secular  nature — 
even  the  ruddy  Germans  and  drunkards — 
became  apparent. 

The  cleaning  of  certain  other 
Venetian  paintings  has  altered 
the  accepted  view  even  of  their 
creators.  Although  Titian's  con- 
temporaries often  praised  him  for  the  rich- 
ness of  his  color,  so  many  o{  his  paintings 
are  covered  with  dark  varnish  that  its  force 
is  often  difficult  to  appreciate.  His  Presen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  ( 1 534-38),  in  the  Acca- 
demia, seemed  a  study  in  the  nuances  of 
amber  until  its  recent  cleaning.  Now,  at 
last,  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the  degree 
to  which  the  master's  rich  and  dramatic 
color  contrasts  contribute  to  the  force  and 
drama  of  his  composition. 

A  quite  different  conclusion  is  suggested 
by  the  cleaning  of  Tintoretto's  great  paint- 
ings at  the  Scuola  Grande  of  San  Rocco. 
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These  paintings  were  for  a  long  time  very 
dirty  and  poorly  lighted.  Their  reputation 
as  the  painter's  masterpieces  had  to  be  tak- 
en on  faith,  since  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  see  them.  Now  that  they  have  been 
cleaned,  some  very  interesting  things 
about  these  impressive  pictures  become 
apparent.  Tintoretto  was,  relatively 
speaking,  not  much  of  a  colorist  but  was  an 
extraordinary  master  of  light,  composing 
largely  in  terms  of  tonal  values.  The 
removal  of  the  varnish  has  also  revealed 
what  a  master  of  the  brush  Tintoretto  was, 
and  with  what  extraordinary  virtuosity  he 
rendered  the  drama  of  the  scenes  he  por- 
trays. This  combination  of  vivid  light  and 
electric  brushwork  emphasizes  the  physi- 
cality  of  his  imagery  and — despite  the 
theatrical  rhetoric  and  the  convoluted 
turning  of  bodies  in  space — his  incipient 
realism.  Nowhere  does  this  come  across 
more  strongly  than  in  his  Crucifixion 


( 1  565),  in  which  the  physical  reality  of  the 
event  is  brilliantly  conveyed.  No  other 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  can  give  so 
strong  an  impression  of  actually  being 
there,  or  one  in  which  the  central  drama 
and  the  surrounding  human  spectacle  are 
so  finely  balanced;  in  which  tragedy,  pa- 
thos, and  brutality  are  so  powerfully 
mixed.  The  restored  Tintorettos  at  San 
Rocco  are  excellent  examples  of  how 
important  it  is  to  be  able  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  paintings  are  made.  Otherwise  it 
is  impossible  to  appreciate  how  dynamic 
these  pictures  are  and  how  surprisingly 
Tintoretto  anticipates  certain  aspects  of 
baroque  realism. 

The  most  extraordinary  recent  work  of 
restoration  is  certainly  that  of  Velazquez's 
Las  Meninas  (ca.  1656),  recently  cleaned 
and  repaired  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum's John  Brealey.  Because  the  painting 
has  become  a  symbol  of  Spanish  national 


Veronese's  The  Feast  in  the  House  of 

Levi,  in  the  Accademia,  Venice,  with  details 

before  aiul  after  restoration. 
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identity,  a  good  many  misgivings  sur- 
rounded its  restoration — especially  about 
the  choice  of  a  foreigner  to  do  the  job. 
While  Brealey  was  working  on  the  paint- 
ing last  year,  the  Spanish  press  hinted  that 
he  was  ruining  it  and,  with  it,  the  national 
honor  of  Spain.  If  the  honor  of  Spain  and 
the  condition  of  Las  Meninas  are  in  any 
way  related,  Spain  is  thriving.  The  re- 
stored painting  looks  superb. 

In  a  sense,  removing  the  dirt  from  the 
surface  of  Las  Meninas  has  been  like  the 
lifting  of  a  veil.  Seeing  this  tremendously 
popular  and  often-described  painting 
clean  demands  new  responses  to  it,  recon- 
sideration of  its  many  layers  of  meaning. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  now  fairly  certain  that 
its  ambiguities  were  intentional.  The  most 
notable  of  them  concerns  the  image  of  the 
king  and  queen  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
framed  mirror  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  room.  Because  of  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  the  king  and  queen's  being  literal- 
ly reflected  in  the  mirror,  some  have 
argued  that  their  image  is  framed  in  a 
painting  instead  of  a  mirror,  or  even  that 
the  heads  are  not  those  of  Philip  IV  and 
Queen  Mariana.  Now  that  the  painting 
has  been  cleaned,  it  is  clear  that  these  are 
indeed  very  vivid  likenesses  of  Philip  and 
Mariana  reflected  in  a  mirror.  The  reflec- 
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tion  is  a  key  to  the  sense  of  para- 
dox that  seems  to  lie  at  the  heart 
of  this  painting — which,  for  all 
its  apparent  order  and  logic,  i^ 
full  of  ambiguity. 

Cleaning  has  also  made 
many  details  clearer. 
The  paintings  on  the 
rear  wall  used  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  out;  now  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  copies  af- 
ter Rubens,  probably  intended 
as  symbolic  commentaries  on 
the  main  action  of  the  picture  in 
which  they  appear.  Even  tiny 
details  are  telling.  The  brush  the 
painter  holds  in  his  hand  is  the 
same  color  as  his  skin,  as  if  to 
suggest  that  brush  and  hand  are 
one.  The  colors  are  much  richer 
than  they  appeared  to  be  before 
cleaning.  The  female  dwarf's 
coat,  for  instance,  which  used  to 
seem  grayish,  is  now  a  rich  green  with  clear 
blue  highlights. 

The  cleaning  has  also  revealed  penti- 
menti  that  indicate  some  of  the  decisions 
that  went  into  the  composition  and  execu- 
tion of  this  great  and  complex  picture.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  involves  the 
right  foot  of  the  dwarf  who  prods  the  dog. 
Originally  this  foot  was  contained  within 
the  picture.  The  decision  to  repaint  the  leg 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  canvas  cuts  off  the 
foot  indicates  that  Velazquez  did  not  want 
the  image  to  be  altogether  self-contained. 
By  activating  the  edge  of  the  picture  in  this 
way,  he  allowed  it  and  the  real  world 
around  it  to  interrupt  and  interact  with 
each  other. 

Another  aspect  of  this  dialogue  between 
the  space  of  the  picture  and  the  world 
around  it  was  made  apparent  to  me  in  a 
surprising  way  at  the  Prado's  conservation 


Velazquez  s  Las  Meninas  before  it  was  cleaned. 

laboratory  in  summer  1984.  The  picture, 
without  its  frame,  was  set  on  the  floor, 
leaning  against  a  wall.  While  I  looked  at  it 
from  a  distance,  a  woman  walked  up  to  it 
to  examine  the  surface.  As  she  ap- 
proached, she  seemed  about  to  walk  into 
it,  so  intense  is  the  illusion  of  space  and  so 
convincing  are  the  light  and  rendering  of 
people  and  objects  in  it.  Moreover,  I  real- 
ized, the  module  for  the  painting's  illu- 
sionism  is  clearly  fixed:  life-size  is  just  at 
the  picture  plane.  If  someone  stands  right 
in  front  of  the  picture,  the  perspective  of 
the  rest  of  it  and  the  relative  scale  of  the 
figures  fall  perfectly  into  place.  This  utter- 
ly convincing  depiction  of  physical  reality 
makes  the  ambiguities  that  are  set  in  coun- 
terpoint to  it  all  the  more  moving.  In  this 
painting,  Velazquez  seems  to  be  question- 
ing the  nature  of  the  physical  reality  he  so 
eloquently  depicts,   but  he  offers  us  no 


clear  answers  to  his  questions. 

In  its  relativism,  its  skepti- 
cism, and  its  bold  ambiguity,  Las 
Meninas  is  a  very  modern  paint- 
ing. Much  of  its  subtlety  is  con- 
tained within  the  application  of 
the  paint  itself — another  aspect 
of  the  picture  that  has  become 
breathtakingly  apparent  after 
cleaning.  The  virtuosity7  of  the 
brushwork  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  contem- 
plate the  image  without  marvel- 
ing at  the  exquisite  and  varied 
application  of  the  paint,  appar- 
ent on  nearly  every  square  inch 
of  the  great  canvas. 

Yet  another  level  of  dialogue 
between  reality1  and  artifice  be- 
comes triumphantly  evident  in 
the  central  metaphor  of  the  pic- 
ture: the  artist  painting  (paint- 
ing, no  doubt,  Las  Meninas  it- 
self— a  moving  conflation  of 
time  and  space).  Because  of  the  fluidity  of 
the  brushwork — which  seems  as  if  it  were 
being  done  before  our  very  eyes — we  feel 
that  we  are  seeing  the  painting  in  the 
course  of  its  creation.  This  endless  alterna- 
tion between  different  levels  of  reality  is  at 
the  core  of  its  meaning,  an  alternation 
between  the  dynamics  of  process, 
seen  in  the  fluid  brushwork,  and  the  fixed 
illusions  that  the  brushwork  has  already 
created. We  are  alternately  baffled  and 
gratified  by  the  paradox  that  underlies  all 
great  art,  perceiving  the  obvious  lie  but 
believing  in  the  transformation  of  that  lie 
into  a  convincing  fiction. 

The  force  of  such  pictures  can  be  fully 
grasped  only  when  they  can  be  fully  seen. 
The  imminent  restoration  of  other  paint- 
ings by  Velazquez,  and  by  many  other 
makers  of  transcendent  pictorial  fictions, 
is  a  happy,  if  challenging,  prospect.  □ 


Below.  Details  before  and  after  restoration — the  artist  and  the  dwarf.  Opposite:  Las  Meninas,  the  pride  of  the  Prado,  after  cleaning. 
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Every  generation  has  a  favorite 
newspaper  comic  strip  that 
somehow  captures  its  runes.  In 
the  World  War  II  years,  U'lAb- 
ner  took  off,  followed  by  Pogo, 
then  Peanuts,  B.C.,  Doonesbury. 
Each  has  much  to  commend  it  in  terms  of 
wit  and  line  as  well  as  relevance;  hut  of 
them  all,  only  one  has  transcended  the 
medium  and  entered  the  realm  of  art.  It  is 
Krazy  Kat,  which  George  Herriman  drew 
from  1911  to  1944. 

We  tend  to  forget  Krazy  after  all 
these  years.  To  refresh  our  memory,  the 
publishing  house  of  Abrams  this  spring  is 
putting  out  a  handsome  new  edition  of 
selected  strips,  with  helpful  essays  tin 
the  Kat  and  its  creator.  Krazy  Kat  was 
the  intellectual's  comic  strip,  beloved 
by  the  likes  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Wil- 
lem  de  Kooning,  E.  E.  Cummings,  as 
well  as  its  loyal  publisher,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  The  basic  story  line  con- 
cerns a  cat  (Krazy)  who  loves  a  mouse  (Ig- 
nat:)  who  has  no  interest  in  the  cat 
except  as  a  recipient  of  brickbats.  A 
dog  (Offissa  Pupp)  loves  Krazv  and  tries, 
with  little  success,  to  prevent  Ignatz  from 
throwing  the  bricks.  It  is  not  the  most 
promising  of  situations  for  a  daily  strip. 

But  Herriman  pulled  it  off,  gently  and 
ironically  exploring  the  long  estuaries  of 
unrequited  love.  A  literate,  shy  man  who 
had  a  stern  Catholic  education,  he  lived  in 


New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
but    preferred    Arizona's 
Monument  Valley,   with   its  sun-struck 
buttes  and  mesas — the  scene  of  Krazy  Kat. 

The  new  book  traces  Herriman's  devel- 
opment as  well  as  replicates  the  strip.  To 
our  eyes,  his  early  drawings  seem  inept, 
and  his  pre-Krazy  humor  verges  on  the 
incomprehensible.  By  the  1920s,  howev- 
er, his  line  is  supple  and  fresh,  his  surrealist 
fantasy  firmly  under  control.  He  saw  each 
large  Sunday  strip,  like  the  one  opposite, 
as  an  entity  and  designed  it  boldly  to  con- 
tain circles,  lunettes,  and  other  idiosyn- 
crasies; collectors  gladly  part  with  $3,500 
for  original  drawings  nowadays.  Herri- 
man's  prose  is  no  less  quirky  than  his  art- 
work; it  is  full  of  dialects,  bombast,  frills, 
and  obscure  literary  references.  Despite  all 
that,  it  seems  the  only  vehicle  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  one 
man's  fantasy. 

Herriman's  was  the  art  of  digression.  He 
delighted  in  the  constancy  of  change  and 
would,  in  successive  panels,  turn  a  mesa 
into  a  cactus,  night  into  day,  or  complete- 
ly refurnish  a  room.  The  static  drama  of 
Krazy,  Ignatz,  and  Offissa  Pupp — three 
characters  hound  by  their  obsessions — is 
played  out  against  this  background  of  flux. 
If  Krazy  Kat  strikes  first-time  readers  as  an 
acquired  taste,  the  new  Abrams  book 
proves  how  quickly  the  taste  becomes 
addictive.  —Philip  Hen  era 


AMERICA'S  FINEST 
COMIC  STRIP  IS  BEING  REPUBLISHED  AS  AN  ART  BOOK 
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Opposite:  Fred  Pressman,  owner  of  Barneys,  tests  English  shaving  soap; 
above:  Phyllis  Pressman  discusses  sheeting  with  Porthault  of  Paris. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MEGASHOPPING 

BY  LEON  HARRIS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RICHARD  KALVAR 


Everybody  knows  the  joy  of  shop- 
ping in  a  great  store.  It  has  much  to 
do  with  the  conviction  that  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  have  been 
gathered  expressly  for  one's  own  gratifica- 
tion or  dismissal.  Few  people,  only  the 
most  sophisticated,  ever  wonder  about  the 
effort  involved  in  finding  and  providing 
such  bounty.  All  this  leads  to  a  marvelous 
question:  Is  a  buying  trip  to  Paris  or  Bei- 
jing, Florence  or  Leningrad  or  London,  as 
much  fun  as  a  devout  sybarite  can  experi- 
ence this  side  of  paradise? 

"You  bet  it  is,"  declares  the  softspoken, 
smiling,  sixty-three-year-old  Fred  Press- 
man as  he  leaves  the  luxury  of  London's 


Barclay  Hotel,  steps  into  a  chauffeur-driv- 
en Jaguar,  and  heads  toward  his  first  ap- 
pointment with  a  potential  supplier. 

Fred  is  the  son  of  Barney  Pressman,  who 
in  1923  pawned  his  wife,  Bertha's,  engage- 
ment ring,  at  her  suggestion,  to  get  the 
$500  down  payment  on  a  little  store  in 
Manhattan  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  where  he  subsequently 
built  a  profitable  discount  men's-clothing 
business  called  Barneys.  It  was  Fred  who 
led  the  store  out  of  the  discount  and  into 
the  high-fashion  business,  after  World 
War  II,  transforming  it  into  what  is,  argu- 
ably, the  finest  men's  store  in  the  world. 
Wall  Street  barons,  simple  Upper  East 


Side  millionaires,  movie  and  sports  stars 
come  in  such  a  steady  and  spendthrift 
stream  to  the  unlikely  address  at  Seven- 
teenth Street  that  Barneys  sells  $60  mil- 
lion worth  a  year  of  exciting  and  expensive 
menswear  from  around  the  world. 

Fred's  children  aim  to  go  one  better.  In 
mid-March,  a  brand-new,  seventy-thou- 
sand-square-foot women's  store  is  to  open 
next  to  Fred's  hundred-thousand-square- 
foot  men's  store  (see  sidebar).  It  is  the 
Pressman  family's  $25  million  bet  that 
they  can  repeat  the  miracle — that  for 
women  as  well  as  men  they  can  assemble  a 
collection  so  tempting  that  it  will  bring 
rich  women  down  to  Chelsea  from  the 
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already  overly  stored  Upper  Hast  Side. 

Fred  Pressman's  first  stop  this  Monday 
morning  is  at  Coach  6k  Horses  Road.  He 
plans  to  meet  with  Stephen  Marshall,  the 
director  of  Holliday  6k  Brown,  the 
makers  of  men's  neckties  in  Great  Britain. 
Actually,  Fred  is  here  today  buying  dress- 
ing gowns  and  smoking  jackets  made  of  tie 
silk.  After  trying  on  each  model,  he  selects 
the  patterns  of  Ancient  Madder  and  bro- 
cade silk.  Then  he  expertly  details  each  of 
the  many  changes  he  requires  from  Holli- 
day 6k  Brown's  regular  models:  "Instead  of 
patch  pockets  on  the  outside,  we  want  jet- 
ted [inside]  pockets. 
We  want  a  buggy 
[quarter  lining]  and 
shoulder  pads.  None 
of  the  seams  are  to  be 
machine-sewn,  but  in- 
stead all  must  be  hand- 
felled.  We  want  those 
hand-crocheted  silk  tassels  from  the  wom- 
an in  Wimbledon." 

Mr.  Marshall  makes  careful  notes  and 
nods  approvingly  as  these  improvements 
are  suggested.  He  then  computes  how 
much  Pressman  has  added  to  the  cost  and 
points  out  that  this  will  raise  the  retail 
price  in  the  store  by  $150. 

"Of  course,"  Fred  acknowledges,  "but 
within  ten  years,  I  won't  be  able  to  buy 
these  at  any  price — they  will  be  museum 
pieces  that  our  customers  can  see  in  the 
Metropolitan  or  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology." 

No  detail  is  too  small  to  get  Fred's  atten- 
tion. On  his  neckties  from  Holliday  6k 
Brown,  for  example,  he  insists  that, 
instead  of  his  own  label  made  into  a  loop  to 
hold  the  two  ends  of  the  tie  together,  the 
loop  be  made  of  the  fabric  of  the  tie.  "It 
adds  a  dollar  to  the  cost  of  the  tie,  but  it's 
just  a  little  bit  nicer  for  those  few  men  who 
know  and  care,"  explains  Fred.  "Most 
stores  that  buy  here  simply  select  from 
what's  in  the  regular  line.  We  take  the 
time  to  change  many  patterns  to  other 
colorings  we  prefer.  We  buy  only  eight  ties 
each  in  three  colorings,  which  means  that 
we're  the  only  store  in  the  world  that  has 
these  and  our  customer  is  unlikely  to  see 
his  tie  on  someone  else. 

"We  do  the  same  thing  in  shirts.  The 
best  shirtings  in  Italy  are  made  by  Testa; 
the  best  in  England,  by  D.  6k  J.  Anderson. 
We  select  the  most  beautiful  patterns  from 
these  two  mills  and  buy  only  a  hundred 
twenty  meters.   That  mean<  onl 
shirts  or  twenty  bathrobes  of 
then  made  to  our  specifications  i 
shirtmakers.  If  only  forty  shirts  art  i 
for  all  of  America,  our  customer  will  • 
see  himself  coming  and  going. 


"A  lot  of  our  customers  care  about 
isivity.  That's  why,  for  example,  I've 
need  Trumper  they  should  sell  only 
to  us.  They're  the  best  barbers  in  Lon- 
don— the  dukes  of  Westminster,  of  Nor- 
folk, of  Wellington,  of  Devonshire,  of 
Marlborough  all  go  there.  We  carry  their 
soaps  [$8  per  bar],  colognes  [up  to  $38  for  a 
small  bottle],  and  I  hope  to  persuade  them 
to  send  over  one  of  their  barbers." 

London  is  a  city  of  great  tailors,  but 
many  men  feel  that  Huntsman,  at  1 1  Sa- 
vile  Row,  may  be  the  greatest  of  all.  Over 
the  past  two  hundred  years,  they  have 


"WE  DON'T  HAVE  TO  GO 
|  PRIVATE,  WE  ARE  PRIVATE."  | 

\ • 


made  clothing  for  members  of  the  royal 
families  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

At  Huntsman,  as  at  Holliday  6k  Brown, 
Fred  tries  on  all  of  the  models  in  his  size. 
"A  man  who  buys  a  chair  without  first  sit- 
ting ■  i  it  is  a  fool,"  he  says.  "The  feel  of  a 
suit  is  even  more  important  than  its  color 
or  fabric  design  or  styling. "  With  the  man- 
aging director,  Colin  Hammick,  and  the 
owner,  Edward  Packer,  Fred  makes  a  rath- 
er bold  selection  often-  and  eleven-ounce 
clear  worsteds,  including  some  window- 
pane  plaids.  "These  are  expensive  suits 
and  coats,"  he  explains,  "and  will  be 
bought  by  rich  men,  older  men.  They  are 
often  more  courageous  about  bold  patterns 
than  younger  men  because  they  are  more 
confident  of  their  own  judgment  and  also 
because  they  want  to  look  younger. 
Younger  men  care  more  about  shape  and 
silhouette  than  about  pattern." 

As  is  almost  always  the  case,  Fred 
himself  is  dressed  with  an  infor- 
mality that  borders  on  je  m'en 
foutisme — necktie  askew,  no 
jacket;  just  a  cardigan  sweater,  gray  trou- 
sers, and  old  shoes.  But  it  is  a  very  careful 
casualness — the  sweater  is  an  eight-ply 
cashmere  from  Piatelli,  in  Rome,  that  sells 
at  Barneys  tor  $495;  the  Oxxford  trousers, 
for  $215;  and  the  shoes,  from  Lobb,  cost  a 
minimum  today  of  $700  the  pair.  Fred 
especially  enjoys  luxuries  when  they  can- 
not be  seen.  His  boxer  underwear,  made 
by  Rubinacci  in  Naples,  sells  for  $25  the 
pair,  "but  1  only  buy  it  for  comfort,"  Fred 
insist0.  "They  still  make  shorts  with  a 
French  back,  that  is,  not  a  single  seam  to 
go  up  into  your  crotch  but  two  seams  so 
there's  no  uncomfortable  gathering." 
Now  begins  an  hour-and-a-half  drive 


out  to  Northampton  to  the  Edward  Green 
shoe  tactorv.  To  save  time,  Fred  eats  on 
the  way.  He  has  had  Hobbs,  whose  gour- 
met shop  is  on  South  Audley  Street  be- 
hind the  Connaught  Hotel,  prepare  an 
elegant  basket  of  perfectly  roasted  tarragon 
chicken,  crusty  French  bread,  perfectly 
ripened  French  cheeses,  and  Beaujolais. 
"The  chauffeur  will  return  the  basket,  cut- 
lery, linens,  and  china  tonight,  "Fred  says. 
"My  wife,  Phyllis,  is  so  impressed  with 
Hobbs's  preserves  and  chutneys  and 
Christmas  pudding  that  we're  opening  a 
little  shop  of  their  things  in  the  new 
store — the  only  such 
shop  in  America." 

When  he  arrives  in 
Northampton,  Fred 
first  tours  the  tiny  fac- 
tory, where  forty  men 
turn  out  only  forty 
pairs  a  day  of  bench- 
made  shoes.  Fred  inspects  the  leathers  that 
have  been  soaked  for  months  in  water  and 
oak  bark.  He  watches  as  the  uppers  and  the 
leather  linings  are  cut  individually  by 
hand,  not  stamped  out  by  presses.  He  sees 
that  the  shoes  are  welted,  that  is,  hand- 
sewn  together,  not  cemented  together,  as 
most  shoes  are  today. 

Fred  is  fascinated  by  a  Newmarket  boot 
(a  high  canvas-and-leather  riding  boot) 
and  explains  to  John  Hlustik,  Green's 
president,  that  he  wants  a  few  pairs  made 
as  low  jodhpur  boots. 

"But  we've  never  sold  them  to  an  Amer- 
ican store!"  Hlustik  exclaims. 

"Isn't  that  wonderful,"  Fred  replies. 
"Then  our  customers  will  be  the  first  ever 
to  have  them." 

Blue-eyed,  fine-boned,  posture-perfect 
Phyllis  Pressman  has  already  been  a  week 
in  Paris  with  her  daughter  Liz  and  her  slim, 
sharp-eyed  buyer  Nancy  Klein.  This 
morning  they  are  at  the  atelier  of  Camille 
Le  Tallec,  at  67  Rue  de  Reuilly.  Fot  many 
years,  he  has  sold  his  entirely  hand-paint- 
ed china  to  Tiffany,  in  America,  where  it 
is  the  chief  glory  of  their  china  depart- 
ment. He  also  sells  to  Neiman-Marcus. 

"Three  years  ago,  when  I  started  telling 
Monsieur  Le  Tallec  that  we  must  have  his 
china  at  Barneys,  he  explained  that  it 
would  never  be  possible — that  he  could 
not  turn  out  enough  of  these  masterpieces 
for  his  regular  private  customers.  But  now, 
finally,  for  the  opening  of  our  new  store, 
we  have  these  three  superb  new  patterns 
that  we  worked  out  with  him  exclusively 
tor  Barneys!" 

The  next  stop  is  at,  of  all  places,  a  can- 
dle shop.  Phyllis  Pressman  laughs.  "I  never 
thought  we  would  sell  candles  at  Barneys, 
but  when  I  heard  again  and  again  that  Karl 
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Above:  Worsted  is  readied  for  cutting  at  Huntsman  in  Loiidon,  a  favorite  Barneys  source.  Below.  Pressman  examines  boots  at  Edward 

Green  (left),  fabrics  (right)  at  Huntsman.  Many  expensive  suits,  he  says,  are  bought  by  "older  men"  <who  want  bold  patterns.  Center:  Mrs. 

Pressman  arid  her  buyer  Nancy  Klein  with  Patrick  Frey,  whose  flowery  boxes  will  brighten  the  new  Barneys  Patrick  Frey  Boutique. 
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THE  S25  MILLION  GAMBLE 


Barneys  is  a  family  store  with  a  full 
inventory  of  family.  That  is  why 
the  Pressmans  are  confidently 
opening  their  new,  $25  million 
women's  annex.  The  thirty-Hve-year-old, 
matinee-idol-handsome  oldest  son,  Gene, 
thought  up  the  venture  and  is  vice-presi 
dent  in  charge  of  merchandising  and  mar- 
keting tor  it;  it  is  he  who  will  travel  the 
world  looking  for  goods  to  sell.  His  wife, 
Bonnie,  a  former  Ford  model,  is  fashion 
coordinator  of  the  women's  division. 
Gene's  thirty-one-year-old  brother,  Rob- 
ert, is  the  finance  and  operations  vice- 
president,  and  his  wife,  Holly,  manages 
the  investment  portfolios  of  the  store's 
pension  and  profit-sharing  funds. 

The    Pressmans'    twenty-five-year-old 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  an  associate  buyer 


for  the  store,  and  her  twenty  two  year-old 
sister,  Nancy,  works  at  the  store  part-time 
and  gets  credit  tor  it  toward  her  degl 
New  York  University 

"1  can't  build  a  better  discount  store 
than  my  grandfather,"  explains  Gene, 
"and  my  father  has  already  built  the  best 
men's  store  in  the  world.  So  it  1  want  to 
build  something  new,  it  has  to  be  the  best 
women's  store  in  the  city. 

"In  this  store,  more  than  half  of  the  mer- 
chandise will  be  made  to  our  specifications 
of  fashion  and  quality  and  sold  under  the 
Barneys  label.  And  what  we  buy  with  oth- 
er labels — Chanel,  or  Valentino,  or  Laur- 
en— will  be  much  better  edited  in  our  store 
than  anywhere  else." 

But  does  he  not  feel,  a  visitor  wonders, 
at  an  enormous  economic  disadvantage 


vis-a-vis  such  giant,  publicly  held  retailers 
as  Macy's  or  Carter  Hawley  Hale  or  Feder- 
ated? "No,  quite  the  opposite,"  Gene 
Pressman  replies.  "In  fact,  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  they  are  as  big  and 
inflexible  as  dinosaurs  and  are  slaves  of 
their  quarterly  profit  reports.  They  are  ter- 
rified of  their  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing. We,  by  contrast,  have  only  six  stock- 
holders and  they  meet  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  times  a  year. 

"The  whole  retail  world  is  waiting  anx- 
iously to  see  whether  or  not  Macy's  can 
successfully  'go  private.'  We  don't  have  to 
go  private,  we  are  private.  We  will  either 
build  the  best-imaginable  women's  store 
here  in  New  York  or  else  we'll  go  the  way  of 
Best  &.  Co.,  Peck  &.  Peck,  The  Tailored 
Woman,  and  Sakowitz." 


Lagerfeld,  Helene  de  Rothschild,  and  Pa- 
loma  Picasso  bought  candles  only  here,  I 
thought  I'd  better  take  a  look. "  We  are  in  a 
tiny  shop  at  34  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
that  calls  itself  "Diptyque."  Most  candle 
shops  have  a  sour  smell  that  seems  a  cross 
between  those  of  a  mortuary  and  a  border- 
town  brothel.  Here,  the  scent  of  the  lit 
candles  is  nostalgically  familiar — light, 
happy,  youthful,  but  unrecognizable. 

"It  is  our  Foin  Coupe  [new-mown  hay] ," 
confides  Desmond  Knox-Leet,  one  of  the 
owners,  "and  we  have  just  sent  orders  of  it 
to  Princess  Caroline  and  Franchise  Sa- 
gan."  The  candles  will  sell  on  Seven- 
teenth Street  for  $17.50  each. 

Paris's  D.  Porthault  was  the  first  to  _ 
create  a  demand  in  America  tor  high- 
fashion  imported  bed  and  bath  lin-  H 
ens — before  Italy's  Pratesi  or  Frette. 
In  his  store,  although  Marc  Porthault 
offers  dozens  of  striking  patterns, 
Phyllis  Pressman  has  again  insisted 
that  he  design  two  new  patterns 
exclusively  for  her,  "La  Tulipe"  and 
"La  Ferronnerie."  Sets  of  two  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  will  sell  for  from 
$250  to  $425. 

In  a  nineteenth-century,  Dicken- 
sian-shabby  showroom  at   18  Rue 
Grange  Bateliere,   Phyllis,   Liz,  and 
Nancy  Klein  are  not  only  ordering 
both  Porthault  patterns  by  the  yard, 
for  customers  to  cover  side  tables  or 
mattresses  with,  but  are  also  politely 
fending  off  the  suggestion  that  they 
buy  bathrobes  in  the  same  patterns. 
"Although  they  are  beautiful  on  per- 
cale, these  patterns  would  not  look    a 
good  on  terry  cloth,"  Phyllis  explains    | 
to  her  daughter  on  the  way  to  their    | 
next  appointment,   at  Bonpoint,   a    2 
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chic  Parisian  children's  store.  Barneys  sells 
the  Bonpoint  hand-smocked  dresses  to  the 
mothers  of  five-year-old  New  Yorkers  who 
care  enough  to  spend  $160  and  up. 

Finally,  Phyllis  meets  with  Tonia  Pey- 
rot,  who  makes  sixteen  exclusive  patterns 
of  hand-painted  Mustier  faience  dinner- 
ware  for  Barneys.  She  arranges  that  a  cus- 
tomer buying  a  service  can  have  her  name 
painted  on  the  bottom  of  each  piece. 

To  celebrate  a  successful  day,  Phyllis 
invites  her  crew  to  dine  at  what  she  face- 
tiously calls  "our  little  neighborhood  bis- 
tro. "  She  means  the  Grand  Vefour,  always 
one  of  the  handsomest  restaurants  in  Paris 
and,  after  a  falling-off  of  the  kitchen  for 

Opposite:  High  on  the  buying  list  are  ties  from 

olliday  &  Brown.  Below:  Gene  (standing)  and  Bo> 

Pressmen;  the  new  Barneys  is  Gene's  idea. 


some  years,  once  again  one  of  the  finest. 

Not  too  surprisingly,  the  conversation 
turns  to  the  new  Barneys  store  and  the 
team  of  top  architects  and  designers  the 
Pressmans  hired  for  it.  "To  preserve  the 
essential  character  and  the  facades  of  the 
six   turn-of-the-century  brownstone 
houses,  we  chose  Beyer  Blinder  Belle,  who 
did  such  a  fine  job  at  the  South  Street  Sea- 
port,  in  lower  Manhattan,"  Phyllis  ex- 
plains to  a  visitor,  "and  we  believe  that 
Peter  Marino  has  given  our  interiors  the 
same  kind  of  surprise  and  excitement  he 
achieved  in  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  apart- 
ment in  New  York.  [In  addition,  the  Press- 
mans are  using  Jean  Paul  Beaujard.  Setsu 
Kitaoka,  and  Andree  Putman  for  oth- 
er parts  of  the  stote.]  We  had  the  land- 
scapist  Robert  Zion,  the  designer  of 
Paley  Park,  design  our  parking  lot." 

New  York  is  a  tough  town.  To  get 
things  done  requires  an  extraordinary 
stamina  and  savvy  for  dealing  with 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
difficult.  Just  buying  the  brownstone 
buildings  on  Seventeenth  Street  the 
Pressmans  needed  tor  the  new  store 
was  not  enough.  They  had  to  work  out 
a  deal  to  move  some  tenants  to  apart- 
ments a  block  away  and  pay  their  rent 
increases  for  their  lifetimes. 

"It  wasn't  easy,"  confesses  Fred, 
"and  it  won't  be  easy  to  convince  New 
York  women  thai  we've  built  some- 
thing on  Seventeenth  Street  better 
than  the  many  fine  stores  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  East  Side.  But,  my 
God,  it's  fun,  and  I  bet  we  do  it!"  □ 

Leon  Harris  is  the  author  of  Merchant 
Princes,  a  history  of  department  stores, 
among  other  works. 
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THE  WORLD  OF 
RAUL  TAYLOR'S  DANCES 
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MEANING 
IN 

MOTION 


BY  SALLY  BANES 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICHAEL  O'BRIEN 

Athlete,  painter,  dancer,  choreographer — Paul  Taylor  has  never 
been  a  man  you  could  neatly  pigeonhole.  In  his  dancing  days, 
roles  were  created  for  him  not  only  by  Martha  Graham,  the  psy- 
chologist and  high  priestess  of  modem  dance,  but  also  by  the  bal- 
let wizard  George  Balanchine.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  making 
his  own,  distinctive  dances — savage,  dreamy,  tough,  gentle — for 
himself  and  his  company,  which  has  been  home  to  such  dancers  as 
Twyla  Tharp,  Laura  Dean,  and  Pina  Bausch.  They  in  their  turn 
have  become  vanguard  leaders  of  international  contemporary 
dance  and  theater.  Love  him  or  hate  him,  Taylor  has  undeniably 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  age's  few  genuine  choreographic 
originals — a  distinction  he  bears  with  the  same  whimsical  unpre- 
tentiousness  with  which  he  once  bore  his  mantle  as  a  guru  o\  the 
avant-garde. 

Since  he  gave  up  dancing,  in  1 974,  and  turned  to  choreograph- 
ing full-time,  Taylor  may  be  a  little  easier  to  figure  out,  but  not 
much.  His  dances  are  still  devilishly  unpredictable.  Also  wildly 
popular.  To  a  degree  unmatched  by  Graham,  Merce  Cunning- 
ham, or  any  other  of  the  movement's  founders,  Taylor  has  tran- 
scended the  cultishness  of  modem  dance.  He  has  built  a  bod}  of 
work  that  challenges  dancers  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
company  of  fifteen.  His  own  troupe  may  perform  his  steps  with 
special  authority,  but  the  dancers  do  not  have  him  to  themselves. 

At  work  on  a  new  ballet  (due  next  month),  Paul  Taylor  stalks  uit/i 
Kate  Johnson  to  the  strains  of  J.  S.  Bach's  Musical  Offering. 
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"FOR  THE  MOST  PART  THE  WORK  LACKS  INFLECTION  OR  DEVELOPMENT 
WHAT'S  MISSING  MOST  FROM  HIS  STYLE  IS  INTENSITY" 

— Hubert  Saal,  Newsweek,  1 98  J 


Taylor  is  in  the  repertoire  of  Ameri- 
can Ballet  Theatre,  the  Royal  Ballet, 
the  Joffrey  Ballet,  and  the  Paris  Opera 
Ballet.  What  makes  his  dances  so  pop- 
ular may  have  something  to  do  with 
their  constant  promise — and  frequent 
delivery — of  sly  surprises.  Paul  Taylor 
is  an  urbane  sophisticate  with  a  taste 
for  the  savage  and  the  grotesque. 
From  the  start,  he  has  delighted  in 
exploring  the  antitheses  of  human 
nature.  His  first  evening-length 
dance,  Orbs  (1966),  was  a  cosmic  epic 
with  dancers  cast  as  the  planets,  and 
Taylor  himself  as  the  sun,  shown  like 
Janus,  with  two  iaces.  Often,  Taylor 
separates  the  bright  side  and  the  dark 
side  of  the  human  soul,  its  tenderness 
and  its  brutality.  Last  year,  he  created 
one  dewy  new  piece,  called  Roses,  and 
another,  Last  Look,  that  was  a  tour  of 
hell.  But  occasionally  a  single  work 
exemplifies  Taylor's  range — from  the 
comic  to  the  somber,  from  the  frantic 
to  the  serene,  from  the  angelic  to  the 
bawdy  and  the  ferocious.  Cloven  King- 
dom (1976)  gives  us  all  these  contra- 
dictions in  a  single  bundle. 

The  action  revolves  around  an  ele- 
gant gathering  of  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies in  evening  dress  who  are  gradual- 
ly overtaken  by  barbarism.  The  music 
(by  Arcangelo  Corelli,  Henry  Cow- 
ell,  and  Malloy  Miller,  arranged  by  John  Herbert  McDowell) 
begins  in  a  stately  manner  but  is  repeatedly  interrupted  by  other 
strains,  dominated  by  heated  percussion.  As  if  possessed  by  de- 
mons, the  dancers  hunch  their  backs  and  wrench  their  pelvises, 
turn  somersaults  and  drop  to  all  fours,  run  in  circles  with  hands 
flopping,  ending  up  in  bizarre  geometric  headdresses  made  of  mir- 
rors. The  stately  music  switches  on  again  and  the  group  regains 
control.  Order  and  abandon  keep  cross-cutting  until  they  achieve 
equilibrium.  As  an  epigraph  to  Cloven  Kingdom,  Taylor  uses  Spi- 
noza's maxim  "Man  is  a  social  animal."  Without  being  literal  or 
ponderous  about  it,  Taylor  has  glossed  philosophy  in  action. 

Now  fifty-five,  and  celebrating  his  thirty-first  year  with  his  own 
company,  the  choreographer  has  over  ninety  dances  to  his  credit, 
not  to  mention  a  long  list  of  awards  and  honors  that  includes  three 
Guggenheims,  a  French  knighthood,  and,  most  recently,  a 
MacArthur  fellowship.  His  career  is  flourishing  as  never  before, 
though  his  success  has  not  come  without  painful  setbacks.  One 
was  a  serious  illness  that  forced  hi*  retirement  from  dancing  in  the 
early  seventies.  A  few  years  later,  he  came  close  to  disbanding  his 
internationally  acclaimed  company  for  lack  of  funds.  Today,  his 
troupe  is  strong,  full  of  new,  young  faces  and  powerful  bodies. 
Audiences  can't  see  enough  of  them. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Taylor  grew  up  in  and  around  Virginia  (^ 
gracious  drawl  remains).  As  a  student  at  Syracuse  Universin  ,  in 


Taylor  the  dancer,  in  Episodes  (1959) 


Syracuse,  New  York,  he  studied 
painting  and  supported  himself  on  a 
swimming  scholarship.  In  college,  he 
discovered  dancing  and  soon  left  for 
serious  study  in  New  York.  As  a  danc- 
er in  the  early  fifties,  he  was  immedi- 
ately in  demand.  There  were  so  few 
men  in  the  modern-dance  world,  he 
claims  modestly,  that  competition 
was  not  stiff.  But,  he  laconically 
admits  when  pressed,  he  was  also 
good:  "I  was  available  and  I  could  do 
it."  Martha  Graham,  Jerome  Rob- 
bins,  and  Doris  Humphrey  took  him 
on,  as  did  Charles  Weidman,  Merce 
Cunningham,  Anna  Sokolow,  Pearl 
Lang,  Michael  Kidd,  and  James  War- 
ing. Tall  and  bulky,  but  capable  of 
surprising  speed  and  lightness,  Taylor 
was  a  catch.  George  Balanchine 
created  a  virtuoso  solo  for  him  in  the 
New  York  City  Ballet's  Episodes 
(1959),  which  led  to  an  invitation  to 
join  Balanchine's  company.  Seriously 
tempted  (and  somewhat  intimi- 
dated— "I  didn't  say  no,  because  you 
just  didn't  say  no  to  Balanchine"), 
Taylor  began  learning  such  Balan- 
chine milestones  as  Apollo  and  The 
Four  Temperaments;  but  his  own  cho- 
reographic career  beckoned.  In  1954, 
Taylor  had  formed  a  company  of  his 
own,  though  he  also  danced  as  a 
soloist  with  Graham  from  1955  to  1962. 

Taylor  had  worked  with  John  Cage  and  Merce  Cunningham  in 
their  experiment  at  Black  Mountain  College  in  1953.  His  own 
early  pieces  were  squarely  within  the  avant-garde  vein.  He  met 
Robert  Rauschenberg  before  either  one  of  them  was  famous,  and 
from  1954  to  1960  used  him  as  a  designer,  thus  beginning  many 
distinguished  collaborations  with  visual  artists,  including  Jasper 
Johns,  Ellsworth  Kelly,  and,  especially,  Alex  Katz.  Cage  (and 
Rauschenberg  too)  contributed  musical  scores  in  the  early  days; 
later  on,  Taylor  collaborated  with  such  new-music  champions  as 
Richard  Maxfield,  Morton  Feldman,  and,  most  recently,  his 
company's  music  director,  Donald  York.  Since  1961,  Taylor, 
always  eclectic,  has  also  been  using  classical  music  for  his  ballets, 
notably  Bach,  Handel,  Schubert,  and  the  beguiling  eighteenth- 
century  British  composer  William  Boyce. 

Looking  back  over  the  Taylor  canon,  one  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  how  quickly  he  found  his  own  style.  Three  Epitaphs 
(1956;  originally  Four  Epitaphs),  with  costumes  by  Rauschenberg, 
one  of  Taylor's  earliest  dances,  remains  in  the  repertoire  and  still 
looks  new.  Not  everything  has  aged  so  well.  At  a  now-infamous 
concert  in  1957,  for  instance,  he  presented  a  "dance"  in  which  he 
stood,  dressed  in  a  suit,  intermittently  shifting  poses  to  the  tele- 
phone company's  recording  of  the  correct  time.  Louis  Horst,  one 
of  the  reigning  arbiters  of  opinion  on  modern  dance,  responded  in 
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CONNOISSEUR 


"THIS  IS  NOT  CHEAP-THRILLS  CHOREOGRAPHY  IN  FACT,  THE 
MOST  EXHILARATING  THING  ABOUT  IT  IS  ITS  INTELLECTUAL  RIGOR." 

—TobiTobias,  Now  York,  1982 


the  reviews  pages  of  Dance  l  'Ncnvi  with  a  blank  space. 

In  retrospect,  Taylor  sees  that  period  as  part  of  a  continuing 
attempt  to  challenge  himselt:  "Usually  1  try  to  do  what  I've  nof 
done  before.  1  was  a  mover,  so  1  wanted  to  see  it  1  could  hold  still. 
And  in  those  dances  I  had  to  work  very  hard  on  not  moving."  He 
did  not  long  repress  the  urge  to  motion.  Junction  ( L961),  danced 
to  music  from  Bach's  cello  suites,  is  an  early  example  of  wh.it  he 
calls  "dance  scribbling. "  In  Selma  Jeanne  Cohen's  anthology  The 
Modem  Dance:  Seven  Statements  of  Belief,  Taylor  likened  this 
technique  to  Abstract  Expressionism.  "The  idea  is  to  see  action 
rather  than  shape  or  line.  .  .  .  If  [the  dancers)  are  doing  it  right, 
the  viewer  says,  'This  is  something!  But  what  is  it?'  ' 

Taylor  has  created  not  only  dances  (his  company  performs  no 
one  else's)  but  a  technique,  a  restricted,  finely  honed  vocabulary 
that  serves  an  astonishing  gamut  of  expressive  ends.  There  are 


t  haracteristic  Taylor  postures  and  gestures.  I  he  arms  form  a  V, 
branching  high  and  back  from  the  body,  or  they  stretch  broadly 
out  to  the  side,  hands  (lipped  up  in  an  emphatic  full  stop.  Knees 
and  hips  turn  in  asymmetrically,  even  in  the  spacious  leg  gestures 
that  crack  open  in  the  air  like  joyous  grins.  Despite  a  noble  car- 
riage,  the  typical  image  the  Taylor  dancer  makes  is  very  unlike  the 
images  of  classical  ballet.  While  ballet  strives  for  an  illusion  of 
depth,  in  Taylor's  dances  the  performer  will  often  look  "flat,"  like 
a  figure  painted  on  a  frieze.  Taylor's  use  of  the  body's  weight,  too, 
distinguishes  his  style  from  that  of  ballet  and  makes  it  hard  for 
ballet  dancers  to  perform  (though  many,  including  Rudolph  Nu- 
reyev  and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  have  risen  to  the  bait).  Kate 
Johnson,  a  member  of  Taylor's  company  who  previously  danced 
both  with  other  modern  choreographers  and  in  ballet,  says  Tay- 
lor's style  turns  a  dancer  into  "a  doppelganger.  From  the  waist 


Taylor  the  choreographer — disciplined,  methodical,  swift,  and  sure — in  the  studio  with  Kate  Johnson  and  Christopher  Gilhs. 


OR  IS.. .IN  PERFECT  COMMAND  OF  HIMSELF  KNOWING  EXACTLY 
HE  WANTS  TO  DO  AND  DOING  IT,  THOUGH  NOT  TELLING  WHY" 

— Margaret  Lloyd,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  I960 


down,  you  are  animal,  weighted.  From  the  waist  up,  everything  is 
ethereal,  uplifted,  open.  You  have  to  be  into  the  floor  and  up  in 
the  air  at  the  same  time.  There's  a  contrast  in  a  single  body 
between  beast  and  angel,  between  contortion  and  uplifted  line. 
So  his  morality,  in  the  dances,  has  a  sense  of  the  correct  that 
resides  with  a  sense  of  the  profane.  You're  either  going  to  be  very, 
very  good  or  very,  very  bad — but  always  very,  very." 

Taylor  demands  absolute  precision  in  the  way  each  posture  and 
gesture  is  formed,  as  several  of  his  current  company  members  con- 
firm. Kenneth  Tosti,  who  joined  the  troupe  six  years  ago,  recalls 
how  particular  he  was  in  rehearsals  tor  his  crime-novel  update  of 
he  Sacre  du  Printemps  (1980).  "Your  hand  had  to  be  held  this 
way" — he  shows  a  Nijinskyesque  fist:  loose,  crumpled — "and  not 
this  way" — a  slightly  looser  fist — "or  this  way" — a  slightly  tighter 
fist.  Christopher  Gillis  has  written  that  Taylor  will  "fiddle  with 


something  for  years,  looking  for  exactly  the  right  gesture."  Yet 
i nice  the  proper  shape  has  been  achieved,  his  emphasis  is  not  on 
holding  it  but  on  the  flow  of  energy  that  fuses  all  the  postures  and 
gestures  into  a  molten  vector.  "You  are  performing  as  a  dancer," 
as  Tosti  puts  it,  "not  as  a  poseur.  In  the  end,  Paul  doesn't  want  you 
to  do  the  shapes  right  but  to  perform  them  in  the  right  way." 

Jumps,  from  the  small  and  delicate  to  the  bounding  and  vora- 
cious, and  an  anthology  of  turns  are  the  yeast  that  gives  Taylor's 
dances  their  unique  exuberance.  Although  the  movement  is  styl- 
ized— so  much  so,  sometimes,  that  it  suggests  acrobatics — these 
signature  jumps  and  turns  lend  it  all  an  air  of  spontaneity.  Those 
seemingly  natural  qualities  are  underscored  by  Taylor's  sensitivity 
to  the  individuality  of  the  dancers  themselves.  "I'm  looking  for 
the  usual  thing  when  I  audition  a  dancer,"  he  says:  "technique, 
coordination,  endurance,  and  attractiveness.  But  beyond  that, 


The  intelligence  of  his  dancers  and  their  own  ideas  about  movement  are  principal  ingredients  of  Taylor's  dances. 


I'm  aware  in  each  choice  that  this  person  is  going  to  have  to  tit 
into  a  group,  to  be  compatible  both  stylistically  and  temperamen 
tally.  I  don't  want  a  bunch  t>t  Chiclets.  I  want  individuals  that 
form  a  team.  I  like  a  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  and  types 
and  I  also  want  someone  1  can  stand  to  be  around." 

When  Taylor  hires  someone,  his  dancers  say,  he  is  making  a 
lifetime  commitment,  and  they  find  their  working  conditions 
better  than  those  that  would  he  required  by  union  standards.  At 
the  same  time,  they  note  that  I  avlor  seems  to  work  almost  on  a 
union  schedule,  more  like  a  skilled  craftsman  than  like  the 
romantic  image  of  an  artist  carried  awa\  by  inspiration.  They 
describe  his  working  process  as  disciplined,  methodical,  swift, 
and  sure.  He  refers  to  the  work  that  way  too.  He  speaks  tit  meeting 
deadlines  and  of  his  "job"  to  make  new  dances  on  people  he  cares 
about  and  to  communicate  with  his  audience.  1  le  is  efficient  and 
rarely  throws  things  out. 

"He's  like  a  chef,"  Tosti  muses,  "who  always  seems  to  know 
how  to  come  up  with  something  good,  no  matter  what  ingredients 
he  starts  out  with."  Among  those  ingredients  are  the  dancers' 
intelligence  and  the  mastery  of  his  style.  For  ,i  long  time,  the 
dancers,  rather  than  Taylor  himself,  have  been  taking  responsi- 
bility tor  teaching  company  classes.  When  Taylor  is  setting  new- 
dances,  they  are  being  asked,  more  and  more,  to  contribute  their 
own  movement  ideas.  "I  like  them  and  want  to  stretch  them,"  he 
says,  "to  make  them  grow."  His  virtuosic  challenge  is  as  exhilarat- 
ing tor  the  performers  as  for  the  spectators.  Says  Johnson,  "He 
wants  to  see  you  get  your  second  wind  in  performance.  That  ex- 
cites him,  and  it  you  can  indulge  yourself  in  the  physicality  of  it, 
without  restraints,  it  becomes  almost  narcotic." 

Though  many  of  Taylor's  dancers  have  gone  on  to  make  careers 
as  choreographers,  and  though  Taylor  is  quick  to  admit  his  own 
"thefts"  from  Martha  Graham,  he  takes  no  credit  for  his  offspring. 
"I  don't  see  any  influence  at  all,  except  maybe  for  the  experience 
onstage  I  gave  them.  The  tradition  of  modern  dance,  after  all,  is 
not  to  copy  anything,  but  to  explore  and  end  up  with  something 
of  your  own." 

Perhaps  what  Taylor  has  made  his  own  is  something  that  has 
always  been  his:  a  sense  of  the  marvelous,  whether  one  finds  it  in 
the  everyday  or  in  the  extraordinary.  Like  a  child  with  an  imagi- 
nary playmate,  he  has  invented  an  alter  ego,  George  Tacet,  who 
has  designed  costumes  and  decor  for  some  of  Paul  Taylor's  dances 
and  who,  in  Taylor's  autobiography  (forthcoming  from  Alfred 
Knopf),  serves  as  a  pedantic  confidant.  He  likes  to  play  with  his- 
tory and  ritual,  without  worrying  too  much  about  the  details. 
"Dance  isn't  all  that  factual,"  he  remarks.  "You  can  invent  your 
own  period.  It's  like  a  fantasy." 

In  a  program  note  for  one  of  his  early  dances,  Insects  and  Heroes 
(1961),  Taylor  wrote  that  "in  each  man  lives  an  insect  and  a 
hero."  Which  is  Taylor?  Don't  expect  a  straight  answer.  He  re- 
plies, with  his  mischievous  grin  lighting  up  a  Puckish  face,  "I  try 
to  be  good.  And  I'm  aware  of  evil.  And  I'm  very  good  at  evil.  I 
have  a  feeling  for  it.  I  think  everybody's  dual  (or  triple  or  quadru- 
ple). We're  born  that  way.  Some  people  believe  that  people  are 
good,  and  others  think  that  man  is  basically  no  good.  But  I  think 
all  these  things  are  me — and  everybody."  □ 

The  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  plays  New  York's  City  Center  from 
April  I  to  27 .  Summer  appearances  are  planned  at  the  American 
Dance  Festival,  Durham,  North  Carolina  (June  19-21),  and  Jacob's 
Pillow,  Lee,  Massachusetts  (June  24-28).  A  European  tour  follows  in 
)uly  and  August. 

Sally  Banes' s  survey  of  postmodern  dance,  Terpsichore  in  Sneakers, 
is  being  reissued  this  fall  by  the  Wesleyan  University  Press. 
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A  company  oj  individuals:  Cathy  McCann,  David  Parsons  (top) 


.  .  an  ad  hoc  quintet  (above),  Johnson  and  Gillis  (below). 
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The  New  York  Flower  Show,  Striving  to  Become  theBedt 


Text  and  Portraits  by  Margaret  Parke 
Flower  Photographs  by  Harold  Feiiwtein 


Everything  has  its  season,  and  for  the  winter  weary, 
spring  is  the  tunc  tor  flower  shows.  The  three  big  ones 
in  the  Northeast  are  Philadelphia,  the  world's  largest 
indoor  exhihit;  New  England,  with  three  and  a  half 
acres  of  make-believe  landscapes  inside  Boston's  Bayside  Exposi- 
tion Center;  and  New  York,  brought  back  last  year  after  a  fifteen- 
year  absence  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

The  big  three  are  mercilessly  crammed  into  two  weeks  (Boston, 
March  8-16;  Philadelphia,  March  9-16;  New  York,  March  15- 
23),  provoking  some  people  to  wonder  whether  there  isn't  a  more 
civilized  way.  In  England,  for  example,  the  great  Chelsea  show  is 
held  late  in  May.  Why,  in  this  case,  can't  we  be — well,  more  like 
the  English? 

Larry  Pardue,  executive  director  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York,  who  organized  the  show,  has  a  ready  answer:  spring 
flower  shows  in  the  Northeast  have  to  fall  in  March.  He  knows, 
because  he  tried  to  launch  one  in  May  1984.  "You  can't  have  a 
successful  show  without  the  nursery  trade,"  he  says,  "especially  if 
it's  a  million-dollar  production."  Several  holidays  vital  to  the 
nurseryman's  business  fall  between  April  and  June,  besides  which 
it's  the  onset  of  the  gardening  season.  "A  nurseryman  can't  be 
expected  to  handle  a  flower-show  exhibit  then,  too."  The  critical 
issue  is  the  amount  of  greenhouse  space  that  can  be  devoted  to 
forcing  flowers  to  bloom  in  time  for  a  flower  show:  "Suppose  an 
exhibitor  wants  to  force  2,000  plants.  This  could  tie  up  7,000  feet 
of  greenhouse  space  that  just  aren't  available  in  April  and  May." 
While  commercial  exhibitors  value  the  prestige  and  publicity 
that  a  flower  show  gives,  and  will  lay  out  $5,000  to  $30,000  for 
them,  the  benefits  fade  when  compared  to  the  bottom  line. 

The  tack  is  to  plan  a  show  for  a  time  when  greenhouse  space  is 
not  committed  to  other  uses.  "Tulips  blooming  in  an  indoor  gar- 
den in  March  when  it's  sleet  and  slush  outdoors,"  adds  Pardue, 
"are  more  impressive  than  they  would  be  in  May,  when  you  can 
see  them  growing  whenever  you  take  a  walk."  And  so  it  is  that  on 
March  15,  the  New  York  Passenger  Ship  Terminal,  at  Pier  90 
along  the  Hudson  River,  Berths  3  and  4,  will  miraculously  blos- 
som with  trees  in  flower,  daffodils,  tulips,  azaleas,  and  the  colors 
and  fragrances  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  native  and  exotic. 

The  Horticultural  Society  has  been  holding  flower  shows  large 
and  small  since  it  produced  the  first  International  Flower  Show, 
in  1910,  mounted  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  In  1957,  the  show 
moved  to  the  New  York  Coliseum,  where  it  was  produced  annual- 
ly until  1970.  Then  a  bevy  of  difficulties  with  the  site,  transpor- 
tation problems,  and  other  urban  crises  put  an  end  to  it. 

"We  worked  very  hard  to  revive  the  show,  and  it's  taken  us  a 
long  time  to  come  back  on  the  scene,"  says  Charles  D.  Webster, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  paterfamilias  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Societies  like  his,  he  explains,  all  have  a  mission  to  stim- 
ulate the  knowledge  and  love  of  plants  through  innumerable  edu- 
cational projects  that  include  travel,  photography,  painting, 
and,  yes,  flower  shows.  "But  we  don't  have  to  be  as  serious- 
minded  about  it  as  a  university  would  be,"  he  adds.  "Our 
approach  is  to  encourage  an  awareness  of  the  value  of  plants  as  a 
tool  to  improve  and  enrich  life." 

Carlton  B.  Lees,  who  designed  the  show  last  year,  was  called  on 
again.  With  Pardue  and  David  Harrington,  the  society's  assistant 
director,  he  laid  out  the  design  for  the  60,000  square  feet  of  show 
space.  The  tunnel-like  pier  is  as  long  as  three  football  fields — or, 
if  vou  prefer,  the  QE2 — and  only  eighty  feet  wide.  Just  beyond 
the  entrance  are  the  entries  of  botanic  gardens,  horticultural 
institutions,  nurseries,  and  individual  horticulturists,  all  de- 
signed to  interpret  the  show's  theme — this  year,  "Garden  Fanta- 

Margaret  Parke  covers  gardens  for  several  publications. 
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New  York  Botanical  Garden's 

Karl  Gneshaber  and  staff  gather 

woodland  plants.  Preceding 

page:  Cymbidium  i>rchid. 


sies. "  Themes  are  not  meant  to 
limit  creativity  but  to  stimu- 
late it. 

The  show  begins  with  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  an  Ed- 
wardian garden  surrounding  a 
conservatory  that  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Paxton's  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851.  This  is  the 
exhibit  of  Machin  Designs, 
the  American  branch  ot  a  Brit- 
ish firm  that  manufactures 
ogee-roofed  glasshouses  and 
other  classic  garden  structures 
and  ornaments,  such  as  the 
pavilion  and  Gothick  seat 
placed  in  the  garden,  with  its 
thick  plantings  of  flowering 
Dutch  bulbs  and  formally 
clipped  evergreen  standards. 

The   Machin  exhibit  and 


tors  are  to  be  treated  to  an  imaginative  "ghost  garden, "  made  up  ot 
all  manner  of  exquisite  white-,  gray-,  and  silver-leaved  plants, 
the  like  of  which,  though  popular  in  England,  has  never  been 
exhibited  in  this  country.  Within  a  walled  enclosure  adjoining  a 
courtyard,  they  are  preparing  to  create  the  ambience  of  a  garden 
at  midsummer,  planted  mainly  with  species  of  senecio,  centaur- 
ea,  cineraria,  artemisia,  dianthus,  helichrysum,  and  stachys — 
names  that  do  not  roll  easily  from  the  tongues  of  weekend  garden- 
ers. All  have  leaves  that  are  either  silky,  woolly,  or  velvety, 
depending  on  how  thickly  they  are  coated  with  hairs.  The  way 
these  hairs  reflect  light  makes  them  scintillate  in  hot  summer  sun 
and  even,  some  say,  to  emanate  a  ghostly  glow  in  moonlight.  Vita 
Sackville-West  grew  such  plants  in  her  famous  "White  Garden" 
at  Sissinghurst,  and  many  kinds  can  be  seen  throughout  the  gar- 
dens and  in  the  Palm  House  at  Wave  Hill.  In  some  circles,  such  a 
garden  is  considered  a  status  symbol. 
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that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  across  from  it,  are  the  largest  in 
the  show,  each  taking  up  2,000  square  feet.  Both  have  paths 
through  which  visitors  may  stroll  to  enjoy  plants  at  close  range. 
The  society's  design  is  a  series  of  small  gardens  with  different 
motifs,  integrated  into  a  larger  landscape 
with  paths  and  evergreens  throughout  to 
pull  it  all  together. 

Farther  along,  the  visitor  will  come  to  a 
trellis  garden  prepared  by  C.  Z.  Guest  and 
Elvin  McDonald,  both  syndicated  colum- 
nists and  lecturers.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  during  last  year's  show,  they 
decided  to  enter  a  joint  exhibit  in  1985. 
McDonald  began  propagating  plants  last 
summer  in  his  Manhattan  apartment.  In  a 
closet  rigged  with  lights  and  temperature 
control  (mainly  a  matter  of  keeping  the 
door  closed),  cuttings  were  rooted  and 
seeds  started  for  gloxinias  and  Petunia  grandiflora.  When  after  sev- 
eral weeks  the  seedlings  began  to  encroach  on  McDonald's  per- 
manent indoor  jungle,  they  were  taken  to  Mrs.  Guest's  estate  on 
Long  Island,  where  they  continued  growing  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
provided  by  two  greenhouses.  Seven  compartments  with  varying 
temperature  controls  made  it  possible  to  fine-tune  the  plants  for 
their  spring  debut. 

Guest,  a  world-class  horsewoman  in  earlier  years,  observes, 
"It's  more  difficult  getting  plants  ready  tor  a  plant  show  than 
horses  for  a  horse  show.  You  have  one  chance,  one  short  period  oi 
time  when  they  must  look  their  best,  and  that's  all. "  She  designed 
the  two  garden  benches  in  front  of  the  treillage  at  either  end  of  the 
exhibit,  which  is  to  contain  lavish  plantings:  a  "Persian  carpet"  of 
coleus,  miniature  roses,  gloxinias,  topiary  ivies,  English  and 
French  lavender,  othet  hetbs,  lilies,  and  orchids  from  Mrs. 
Guest's  fabled  collection. 

"Do  not  touch"  rules  are  in  abeyance  here.  McDonald  has 
planned  a  "stroke  and  smell"  panel  of  sweet-smelling  plants  that 
visitors  may  sniff  and  handle.  "Peonle  never  get  a  chance  to  really 
touch  and  smell  plants  at  a  flower  show,"  he  says.  "This  is  our 
friendly  gesture." 

Marco  Polo  Stufano  and  John  H.  Nally  have  again  united  their 
talents  in  a  garden  landscape  tor  Wave  Hill,  that  fine  public  gar- 
den in  Riverdale.  Their  conservatory  exhibit  last  year  was  a  big 
hit,  and  they  are  expected  to  dazzle  us  again  this  year,  when  visi- 
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Wave  Hill  entries  growing  in  the  greenhouse 


ince  gray-foliaged  plants  play  off  wonderfully  against  lav- 
enders, burgundies,  blues,  purples,  and  whites,  the  gar- 
den will  be  rounded  out  by  sweet  peas,  stocks,  nicotianas, 
delphiniums,  and  other  spring  flowers  in  cool  color 
ranges.  Though  they  claim  they  aren't  plant  snobs,  Stufano  and 
Nally  enjoy  working  with  unusual  plants,  and  Wave  Hill  is 
famous  for  them,  planted  in  surprising  but  effective  combina- 
tions. Stufano  has  been  director  of  horticulture  at  Wave  Hill 
since  1967  and  understands  the  missionary 
underpinnings  of  a  public  garden:  "We 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  grow  difficult 
plants,  but  we  also  grow  the  ordinary.  Our 
best  hope  is  that  showing  as  many  beauti- 
ful plants  as  we  can  will  expand  people's 
appreciation  ot  the  whole  wonderful  plant 
kingdom." 

Bulb  companies  usually  appeat  in  the 
trade-booth  section  at  a  flower  show,  but 
John  Scheepers,  Inc.,  a  flower-bulb  spe- 
cialist on  Wall  Street,  is  parading  its  wares 
in  the  exhibit  area.  Dozens  upon  dozens  of 
potted  flowering  narcissuses  (about  sev- 
enty-five different  varieties),  tulips,  treesias,  and  unusual  bulbs 
will  be  displayed  in  a  tier.  If  this  sounds  like  a  living  catalogue,  it 
is,  and  a  good  place  to  make  live  comparisons  among  varieties  of 
Dutch  bulbs. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  display  is  an  array  of  flowerpots  planted 
with  the  familiar  stately  yellow  tulip  called  Mrs.  John  T.  Scheep- 
ers. Stephen  van  Eeden,  a  sixth-generation  member  of  the  family 
that  owns  the  firm,  explains  that  this  was  the  first  tetraploid  tulip 
to  come  on  the  scene,  back  in  1930.  Its  four  sets  of  chromosomes 
make  it  a  very  vigorous  tulip  indeed,  and  even  the  competition 

Marco  Polo  Stufano  in  the  garden  at  Wave  Hill,  with  gray-foliaged 
plants  to  be  propagated  for  the  show.  Opposite:  Tidip. 


Elvm  McDonald  and  C.  Z.  Guest  discussing  an  Althea  zcbrina  in 
Mrs.  Guest's  Long  Island  garden.  Opposite:  Hibiscus. 

agrees  that  it  is  "the  best  yellow"  available,  after  all  these  years. 

However,  the  trend  in  tulips  now,  says  Van  Eeden,  is  toward 
pink  varieties,  such  as  Marietta.  White  Triumphator  continues  to 
be  the  most  popular  white.  Both  are  on  display,  as  is  the  brilliant 
red,  gold-bordered  Keizerskroon  of  1750,  the  oldest  tulip  culti- 
vated today,  and  the  soft  purple  Van  der  Neer,  another  antique. 

At  scattered  stations  throughout  the  exhibit  area  are  gardens 
by  nurseries — Sprainbrook  and  Green  Genes  among  them — as 
well  as  by  the  custodians  of  the  plant  world.  The  Staten  Island 
Botanical  Garden's  landscape  design  is  based  on  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  mythologies,  complete  with  a  sacred  grove  dedicated 
to  the  god  Pan.  Hyacinths  and  narcissuses,  with  their  mytholog- 
ical echoes,  will  abound.  The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  in  the 
midst  of  a  $22  million  building  program,  is  mounting  a  two-part 
exhibit — suggesting  its  illustrious  past  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  springhouse,  pool,  and  lavish  woodland  scene  designed 
and  assembled  by  Karl  Grieshaber  and  his  staff  for  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  are  planted  with  flowering  dogwood,  shad- 
bush,  birches,  mountain  laurel,  ferns,  marsh  marigolds,  miliums, 
and  pink  lady's  slipper — all  of  them,  surprisingly,  native  to  the 
Northeast.  Labels  on  some  plants  indicate  that  they  are  in  jeopar- 
dy, giving  the  words  "endangered  species"  a  poignant  reality. 

Traffic  for  the  rest  of  the  show  flows  from  the  "Garden  Fanta- 
sies" to  the  gallery,  where  niches,  podiums,  and  platforms  are 
provided  for  flower-arranging  and  horticultural  competitions  by 
garden-club  members  from  as  far  off  as  the  West  Coast.  This  year, 
the  artistic  division  (as  flower  arrangements  are  called)  has  the 
mind-boggling  task  of  interpreting  "the  sights  and  sounds  of  New 
York."  Japanese  flower  arrangements  are  presented  elsewhere. 

The  specialist  plant  societies,  stationed  in  several  greenhouses, 
come  next.  You  know  when  you  are  in  their  territory  because 
anyone  stopping  to  admire  the  blue  flowers  of  a  particularly 
unusual  streptocarpus  (Gesneriad  Society)  or  to  exclaim  over  the 
charming  form  of  a  tiny  lichee  tree  (Rare  Pit  and  Plant  Council)  is 
immediately  urged  to  join  the  society  in  question. 

The  second  big  hit  of  the  show,  after  "Garden  Fantasies,"  is 
likely  to  be  the  town-house  and  balcony  gardens,  six  of  them, 
demonstrating  that  attractive  and  efficient  gardens  can  be  tucked 
into  small  spaces.  The  Cooperative  Extension  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  concocted  a  vegetable-and-herb  garden  to  be  grown  in 
containers  on  a  balcony.  Living  in  an  apartment  is  no  reason  to 
forgo  vine-ripened  tomatoes,  and  if  one  has  no  balcony,  window 
boxes  may  do,  provided  building  codes  permit  them.  Where 
choices  were  available,  the  more  ornamental  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles were  chosen,  such  as  rhubarb  Swiss  chard,  with  glistening 
ruby  stalks  and  deep  green  crinkly  leaves.  Not  only  can  vegetables 
be  grown  in  pots;  they  can  look  almost  as  pretty  as  petunias,  and 
certainly  they  are  far  less  commonplace. 

The  Cloisters,  whose  balcony  exhibit  last  year  had  great 
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charm,  is  setting  up  a  town-house  garden  of  historic  plants, 
including  acanthus,  pomegranate,  citrus  trees,  rosemary,  the 
herbs  thai  grew  in  medieval  gardens,  and — above  all,  perhaps — 
Madonna  lilies,  those  symbols  ot  the  Virgin  Mary's  purity  seen  in 
paintings  ol  the  Annunciation  and  in  millefleur  tapestries. 

Susan  Leach,  The  Cloisters'  horticulturist,  is  attempting  to 
bring  a  few  Madonna  lilies  into  bloom  for  the  show,  though  it's 
not  easy.  Scheduling  Madonna  lilies  to  flower  on  a  specific  date  is 
trickier  than  tor  most  plants;  they  have  been  known  to  succumb 
to  mosaic  viral  diseases.  However,  occasionally  these  exquisite 
white  lilies  have  been  known  to  comply.  When  Susan  tried  two 
years  ago  to  force  forty  bulbs,  thirty-nine  bloomed  and  one  didn't. 
Last  year,  again  out  of  forty  bulbs,  one  bloomed  and  thirty-nine 
didn't,  though  they  did,  happily,  flower  in  time  for  Easter. 

Her  way  with  plants  is  properly  medieval.  "No  high  tech,"  she 
says,  and  works  with  natural  weather  conditions  and  tempera- 
tures. No  greenhouse  obtrudes  on  The  Cloisters'  courtyard; 
neither  does  she  use  refrigerators  to  slow  down  flowering,  or  other 
temperature  controls  to  speed  it  up.  Potted  bulbs  are  left  outside 
in  a  cold  frame  near  the  ramparts  until  January.  Depending  on 
how  they  look  to  her  experienced  eye,  plants  are  then  brought 
inside  and  placed  in  the  sun  of  the  glassed-in  Cuxa  cloister  to 
finish  growing.  No  tulips  for  Susan,  either — they  were  unknown 
in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

With  100,000  visitors  looking  at  their  handiwork, 
horticulturists  participating  in  the  flower  show 
are  putting  their  reputations  on  the  line.  At 
least  one  among  them,  Tom  Thurston,  young- 
ish at  thirty-one,  and  horticulturist-in-residence  on  City  Island, 
is  laying  his  dreams  on  the  line.  One  of  his  exhibits  will  represent 
the  real  Tom  Thurston  and  his  plant  world,  complete  with  a  thir- 
teen-foot "magic  mountain"  with  a  waterfall.  One  side  will  be 
planted  with  temperate-climate  plants,  the  other  with  tropicals. 
Elsewhere,  he  is  creating  another  garden  for  Cosmair,  to  be  tied  in 
with  a  promotion  for  the  perfume  Anais  Anais,  which  is  based  on 
essential  oils  derived  from  the  Madonna  lily.  Like  Susan  Leach, 
Thurston  aims  to  bring  1 50  of  these  unpredictable  lilies  into  flow- 
er for  the  show's  nine-day  run.  He  calls  himself  the  Great 
Unknown  but  hopes  that  if  he  succeeds  he  will  be  "propelled  onto 
the  New  York  horticultural  scene." 

Pollsters  have  told  us  that  gardening  is  now  the  nation's  num- 
ber-one leisure  activity,  which  presumably  means  that  more 
people  than  ever  are  attending  flower  shows.  What  are  they  hop- 
ing to  find  there  ?  For  one  thing,  it  is  always  fascinating  to  see  what 
other  people  are  doing  in  their  gardens,  and  a  challenge  to  see 
how  many  good  ideas  can  usefully  be  purloined  from  them.  And 
there  is  more,  though  perhaps  not  so  easily  expressed.  The  appeal 
of  plants  is  as  basic  and  uni- 


versal as  that  of  procreation 
and  growth.  "One  flower  in  a 
pot  has  all  the  elements  nec- 
essary to  keep  itself  and  us 
alive,"  says  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York's 
Charles  Webster.  "It  needs  to 
combine  with  air,  light,  soil, 
and  water  to  grow  and  to 
make  the  whole  universe 
grow."  Obvious  or  not,  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  philos- 
ophy behind  a  flower  show, 
and  it  is  what  draws  the 
crowds.  □ 


Susan  Leach  of  The  Cloisters 
busy  grooming  an  acanthus. 


RSWEET 

Florence 


EVEN  OVERCROWDING  CANNOT 
SPOIL  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 


BY  CAROL  BARDEN 


SllMEHll.MECOMIM. 

It  was  love  at  first  sight  when  a  train  car- 
ried me  to  Florence  for  the  first  time,  twen- 
ty years  ago.  Returning  last  spring  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years,  I  didn't  like  what  I 
found.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  I  was  des- 
tined to  share  my  vacation  with  what 
seemed  like  halt  the  world:  swarms  of  tour- 
ists, masses  ot  backpacking  students, 
hordes  of  demonstrators  and  strikers — -and 
all  this  before  the  summer  brought  the  real 
crowds.  Getting  around  was  a  nightmare. 
Cursing  below  my  breath  as  I  flattened 
myself  against  the  wall  to  make  way  for  one 
more  honking  jalopy,  I  decided  that  Flor- 
ence as  I  once  knew  it  had  vanished. 

Tourism  has  struck  Florence  like  a  gift 
from  the  capricious  gods.  It  has  enriched 
the  citizenry  and  turned  the  piazzas  into 
parking  lots.  The  center  is  crammed  with 
tourist  shops  and  leather  factories.  The 
gelato  at  the  trendy  ice-cream  "boutiques" 
is  not  even  homemade.  Pizza,  which  used 
to  be  my  favorite  snack,  is  reheated  in  the 
microwave.  Good  food  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

Still,  I  refuse  to  write  Florence  off.  The 
city  has  more  paintings  and  precious  art 
per  square  inch  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world;  after  many  visits,  I  realize  that  I 
probably  will  never  see  everything.  Nor  do 
I  care.  Florence  is  not  just  art,  but  people, 
ideas,  the  glorious  setting.  To  understand 
Florence,  you  need  to  experience  the 
whole  sweep — the  Tuscan  hills,  the  nar- 
row medieval  streets,  the  food  market,  a 
church  here,  a  museum  there,  a  garden,  a 
meal  in  a  trattoria.  It's  worth  a  little 
aggravation. 

If  you  go  there,  be  kind  to  yourself. 
Nobody  says  you  have  to  see  all  forty-four 
rooms  in  the  Uffizi  or  every  church  on  the 
map.  While  away  an  afternoon  sitting  in  a 
piazza  sipping  a  good,  stiff  drink.  It's  very 
Italian.  Most  of  your  fellow  travelers  can't 
seem  to  rest  their  feet  without  studying  the 
map,  reading  the  guidebook,  loading  the 
camera,  or  writing  postcards.  Holidays  like 
theirs  look  to  me  like  hard  work. 

♦ 

Where  to  stay 

Finding  the  right  hotel  is  not  easy;  and 
now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  tell  you  that 
it's  pointless  to  demand  perfect  service.  In 
Florence  it  doesn't  exist.  The  Florentines 
are  not  indifferent,  just  sloppy  and  slow. 

After  much  debate,  we  selected  the 
Excelsior  Hotel   (Piazza  Ognissanti  3; 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Perseus  (far  left)  among 
spring  flowers  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

CONNOISSEUR 


Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  Arno  is  the 
city's  only  open  thoroughfare. 

phone:  29.43.01)  for  its  friendly,  conge- 
nial atmosphere  and  its  location,  within 
pleasant  walking  distance  of  everything. 
The  rooftop  restaurant  (open  June-Sep- 
tember)  has  a  gorgeous  view  and  decent 
tot  id.  The  four  concierges,  Alberto,  Artu- 
ro,  Carlo,  and  Guido,  are  among  the  best  I 
have  encountered  anywhere  in  Europe. 

It  is  best  to  book  your  room  well  in 
advance  and  to  ask  for  the  top  two 
floors. The  street  noise  is  deafening  on  the 
bottom  three  and  goes  on  from  dawn  until 
the  wee  hours.  Fifth-floor  rooms  with  a 
river  view  over  the  Arno  have  the  added 
bonus  of  small  private  patios.  Room  510  is 
best  in  the  house.  It  has  two  baths,  a  sun- 
room,  and  a  wraparound  terrace.  This  set- 
up costs  900,000  lire  per  night  ($530) 
plus  taxes  and  is  worth  every  penny. 

There  are  other  hotels  to  keep  in  mind: 
for  instance,  the  Regency  (Piazza  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  3;  phone:  58.76.55),  in  a  reno- 
vated nineteenth-century  house  with  a 
good  restaurant  and  a  private  garden.  It  is  a 
bit  far  from  the  center,  but  you  will  enjoy 
the  charming,  homelike  ambience.  Some 
of  the  rooms  (smallish)  have  rather  loud 
color  schemes,  so  you  might  ask  to  see 
yours  before  settling  in. 

For  my  money,  Florence  offers  no  finer 
place  to  stay  than  the  Villa  Cora  (Viale 
Machiavelli  18;  phone:  229.84.51).  A 
hilltop  palace  constructed  in  1865  by  a 
baron  in  honor  of  his  lovely  wife,  the  Villa 
Cora  affords  grandeur  and  elegance  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  garden,  a  restaurant,  and  a 
swimming  pool.  Rooms  have  silk  wall  cov- 


erings crystal  chandeliers,  high  ceilings, 
and  .in  conditioning.  This  oasis  is  situated 
behind  the  Boboli  Gardens  near  the  hill 
called  the  Poggio  Imperiale,  a  five-minute 
drive  from  the  center.  Rolls-Royce  and 
Men  edes  limos  shuttle  back  and  forth. 

No  matter  what  you  hear  about  the  out- 
of-the-way  Villa  Medici,  it  is  nothing  to 
shout  about.  The  rooms  and  ptiblu  spaces 
are  getting  dingy,  and  the  famous  swim- 
ming pool  is  tiny.  And  avoid  the  Savo^ 
(Piazza  della  Repubblica  7).  It  is  centrally 
and  conveniently  located,  all  right — there 
is  no  noisier  square  in  Florence,  nor  any 
that  is  more  popular  with  protesters  and 
picketers. 

♦ 

NOT  GETTING  LOST 

Addresses  may  seem  random  to  you  at  first, 
since  two  different  numbering  systems  are 
in  effect.  Watch  for  the  letter  r  that  follows 
some  street  numbers.  It  stands  for  rosso, 
red  being  the  color  of  the  paint  used  for 
shop  addresses.  Black  numbers  are  used  for 
residences. 

♦ 

Words  of  warning 

More  pickpockets  are  at  large  in  Florence 
than  ever  before.  Watch  your  wallets  and 
handbags. 

Shun  the  shysters  who  offer  to  take  you 
shopping.  These  "helpers"  will  steer  you  to 
the  shop  that  slips  them  the  best  commis- 
sion. They're  looking  for  the  best  deal  for 
themselves,  not  for  you. 


Brush  upmjr  botticelli 

Not  being  an  art  critic,  I'll  leave  you  to 
fend  for  yourself  at  the  museums  and 
churches.  The  book  I  use  tor  planning  my 
cultural  excursions  is  Tfie  Companion 
(  iuide  to  Florence,  by  Eve  Borsook  (Pren- 
tice Hall,  Inc.,  1983).  Available  in  paper- 
back and  designed  tor  easy  reference  on 
the  spot,  it  is  full  of  good  stories  and  back- 
ground information.  It  tells  you,  for 
instance,  what  hangs  in  each  room  at  the 
Uffizi  and  deals  with  the  city  by  neighbor- 
hoods, which  is  very  practical. 

♦ 

Shopping 

The  first  place  you  think  of  for  shopping  in 
Florence  is  the  justly  celebrated  Via  Tor- 
nabuoni,  but  don't  stop  at  that.  There  are 
dozens  of  smart-looking  shops  all  over 
town.  Many  of  those  indispensable  little- 
treasures  you  will  see  are  remarkably 
affordable.  Fine  clothes  often  cost  about 
half  what  you  would  pay  in  the  United 
States. 

Besides  the  ritzy,  chichi  designer  bou- 
tiques, there  is  plenty  of  up-to-the-minute 
funk  and  junk.  Italian  designers  delight  in 
caprice  and  take  on  the  old  standbys  for 
complete  overhauls,  upgrades,  and  repro- 
ductions. This  applies  not  only  to  clothes 
but  to  picture  frames,  housewares,  furnish- 
ings, and  jewelry  as  well. 

Here  are  some  of  my  favorite  stops: 
La  Casa  Abitata  (Via  dello  Sprone  25r) . 


Villa  Cora,  far  from  the  city's  noise,  draws  an  exclusive,  discriminating  clientele. 
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The  Boboli  Gardens  (below)  are  only  a 
stroll  from  the  bustlirig  street  markets. 


Housewares  and  unusual,   practical  sup- 
plies tor  the  high-tech  kitchen. 

Loli's  Emporium  (Via  Guicciardini 
122r).  Sleek,  modern  desk  accessories, 
housewares,  and  all  sorts  of  useful  para- 
phernalia. "Do  not  touch!"  signs  are 
posted  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  pens  we 
bought  were  sleek,  modern,  and  unusual 
and  made  attractive  gifts. 

I  Maschereri  (Via  de'  Cerchi  4r).  Stun- 
ning papier-mache  masks  in  the  Venetian 
style.  Fine  examples  run  about  $30. 

Edizioni  &C  (Via  della  Vigna  Nuova 
91r).  Notebooks,  diaries,  calendars,  note 
pads,  stationery,  and  blank  stock  for  call- 
ing cards  in  handmade  patterned  papers 
with  a  distinctively  contemporary  look. 

Protumeria  Inglese  (Via  Tornabuoni 
97r).  It  you  left  any  toiletries  at  home, 
make  a  stop  here.  I  have  never  seen  a  big- 
ger selection  anywhere.  The  staff  is  friend- 
ly and  efficient. 

A.  Ugolini  ck  F.  (Via  dei  Pecori  65). 
This  store  carries  a  well-edited  but  vast 
selection  of  classic,   high-grade  Italian 
s    menswear. 

Of  course,  I  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
2    face  Other  shops  that  will  repay  a  visit  are 
g    the  Shabby  Shop  (Via  Tornabuoni  38r), 
\    for  its  fine  assortment  of  English  silver  and 
q    antique  jewelry;  Mirella  Piselli  (Via  Mag- 
I    gio  23r),  for  antique  art  objects,  furniture, 
5    and  church  vestments,  many  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  priced  well  below  $  1 ,000;  and  Cassetti 
(Via  del  Padule),  with  its  lovely  hand- 
made sterling.  Doney,  the  American  bar 
and  restaurant  at  Via  Tornabuoni  46r, 
sells  the  house's  sublime  toil-wrapped  dark 
orange  after-dinner  chocolates  in  boxes 
and  is  worth  seeking  out  tor  those  alone. 

ALL  THAT  GLITTERS 

Florence  is  full  of  jewelry — tun,  fabulous, 
high-styled  funky  faux  pieces  as  well  as 
important   luxury   items   with   prices   to 
match  the  stones.   With  one  exception, 
the   jewelers  who   matter  are  clustered 
above  the  Arno  River  on  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio.  All  enjoy  exceptional  reputations  tor 
quality,   workmanship,   and  originality. 
Settepassi,   which  used  to  be  the  most 
famous  and  expensive  shop  on  the  bridge, 
has  just  moved  to  Via  Tornabuoni  25r, 
where   it   now   ^ocs   under   the   name 
Faraone-Settepassi.  In  the  old  days,  Sette- 
passi supplied  Margherita  of  Savoy,  moth- 
er ot  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  Orien- 
|    tal  pearls.  The  inventory  today  is  sin, ill  but 
\    still  splendid.  Other  shops  ot  renown  are 
|    Piccini  and  Risalti,   both  owned  by  the 
i    same  family.   Their  work   is  stylish  and 
i    beautiful,  hard  to  resist. 


But  to  my  taste  the  most  inspired  and 
exciting  finds  await  in  the  smallest  shop: 
Rajola.  Owned  and  operated  by  Pans  Tai- 
ti,  Rajola  has  big,  solid,  heavy  bracelets 
and  necklaces  in  eighteen-karat  gold. 
(Much  of  the  jewelry  in  Florence  is  hol- 
low.) Mr.  Taiti  does  some  designing  him- 
self, and  he  is  happy  to  do  custom  pieces 
using  your  own  precious  stones  or  his. 

Vanzi  (Via  V.  Locchi  47b)  specializes  in 
sterling  and  silverplate  pieces  that  are  rit- 
zy, glitzy,  and  contemporary,  in  the  vein, 
say,  ot  New  York's  Ylang  Ylang — nothing 
to  store  in  the  safety-deposit  box. 

Finding  a  decent  meal 

After  tour  days  of  mediocre  meals,  we  con- 
cluded that  Florentine  cooks  do  not  cook 
as  carefully  and  skillfully  as  in  years  past. 
We  also  dumped  our  Gault-Millau  guide, 
which  proved  to  be  wrong  every  time. 

In  desperation,  we  picked  up  the  phone 
and  dialed  Giuliano  Bugialli,  the  well- 
known  cookbook  author,  teacher,  and  res- 
taurant consultant,  and  asked  tor  help. 
"May  I  be  honest  and  nasty?"  he  asked. 
"Good  food  in  Florence  has  dropped  out  of 
sight.  The  problem  is  that  most  chefs  are 
trying  to  do  nouvelle  cuisine — fancy,  ex- 
otic dishes  that  are  not  Continental,  not 
Italian,  not  anything.  Yes,  we're  having  a 
tew  problems  in  our  kitchens." 

Boy,  are  they  ever!  Cooking  for  speed 
and  volume  to  satisfy  armies  ot  tourists  has 
led  to  food  that  falls  flat.  Pasta  is  cooked  in 
the  morning  and  reheated  for  later  use. 
Produce  is  bought  several  days'  worth  at  a 
time.  Most  chefs  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  traditional,  regional  dishes,  and  diners 
see  the  same  menu  over  and  over  again. 
We  were  also  served  a  lot  of  tasteless  white 
bread  instead  ot  the  coarse,  dark,  unsalted 
Tuscan  loaves  that  we  had  expected. 

But  with  pointers  from  Mr.  Bugialli,  we 
did  find  a  tew  tine  spots.  The  best  are  intor- 
mal,  often  having  simple  long  tables 
shared  with  other  diners.  One  ot  them  is 
Alia  Vecchia  Bettola  (Viale  L.  Ariosto 
32r-34r).  The  chef,  Carla  Zetti,  has 
revived  the  culinary  heritage  of  Florence 
and  serves  good  home  cooking  at  modest 
prices.  We  sampled  the  house  appetizer  of 
bread  with  liver,  antipasti,  stuffed  rabbit 
with  ham  and  cheese,  and  white  beans — 
all  delicious. 

Another  restaurant  serving  native  Tus- 
can specialties  is  Sostanza  (Via  del  Porcel- 
lana  25).  Plain  as  an  old  shoe,  it  is  known 
tor  its  grilled  T-bone  steaks,  petti  polio 
(breasts  of  chicken),  and  crostino  with  ca- 
pers, chicken  liver,  and  anchovies.  A  hap- 
py clientele  pays  about  $25  for  a  splendid 
lunch  tor  two. 
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At  the  loud,  frantic  II  I  atini  (Via  dei 
Palchetti  6r;  phone:  2  1.09. 16),  the  food  is 
simple,  honest,  genuine — alsopopulai  \ 
long  line  of  hungry  customers  often  ex 
tends  out  into  the  street,  but  it  you  book 
ahead  you'll  be  shown  straight  to  your 
table.  There  are  no  menus.  Everything  we 
sampled  was  delicious  especially  the 
soups,  grilled  meats,  and  prosciutto.  The 
bill  came  to  a  mere  $^S  tor  two.  There 
were  >>nK  two  waiters  tor  thirty-eight  din- 
ers, but  don't  let  that  scare  you, 

It  you  have  a  tree  afternoon  tor  a  lunch 
in  the  country,  head  tor  the  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Artimmo,  high  in  the  hills  an 
houi  outside  Florence.  The  lunch  at  Da 
IVltma  (phone:  871.80.74)  included  pas 
ta  cooked  to  perfection,  zucchini  blossoms 
stutted  with  cheese,  vegetable  courses, 
roast  meats,  beans,  plus  three  desserts — all 
fol  s  JO  for  two.  This  place  is  tor  those  who 
cherish  good,  typically  Tuscan  food  and 
can  do  without  the  frills.  Be  prepared  to 
see  big  family  parties. 

To  cross  ott  your  list:  Ristorante  Saba- 
tmi  (Via  Panzani  9a),  which  figures  in 
every  guideb<  x  ik  as  wonderful  but  turns  out 
to  be  big,  loud,  and  tull  ot  tourists.  No 
complaints  about  the  service,  but  the  food 
was  just  average.  And  the  splendidly 
appointed  Enoteca  Pinchiorri  (Via  Ghi- 
bellina  87)  is  just  one  more  outrageously 
overpriced  eatery  suffering  from  nouvelle- 
itis.  The  wine  list,  however,  is  spectacu- 
lar, affording  the  best  from  both  Italy  and 
France. 

Time  and  again  we  learned  the  same, 
simple  lesson:  the  best  eating  spots  in  Flor- 
ence are  short  on  glamour.  The  service 
will  not  be  flawless,  but  it  will  be  conge- 
nial. When  I  told  one  well-meaning  and 
helpful  concierge  that  I  wanted  to  eat  Tus- 
can food  and  was  tired  of  fashionable  res- 
taurants, he  looked  at  me  with  alarm  and 
asked,  "But  why  would  you  want  to  be  in 
that  kind  of  restaurant,  Madame?  No  one 
else  does.  That's  not  the  sort  of  place  you'd 
like  for  dinner. "  Wrong.  That  was  exactly 
what  we  wanted:  good  food  at  a  place 
where  we  could  eat  our  fill  without  empty- 
ing our  wallets. 

♦ 

Snacking 

Procacci  (Via  Tornabuoni  64r)  is  a  favor- 
ite stop  for  such  pick-me-ups  as  tiny  truffle 
sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  wine.  For  coffee 
and  exquisite  sweets,  remember  Giacosa 
(Via  Tornabuoni  83),  though  it  is  loud, 
noisy,  and  always  packed.  The  outdoor 
tables  at  Rivoire  (Piazza  Signoria  5)  offer  a 
fine  vantage  point  for  people-watching. 
The  chocolates  and  candies,  made  on  the 
premises,  are  very  good. 
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Homemade  ice  cream  is  dying  out  in 
Florence,  but  Vivoli  (Via  Isola  delle 
Stinche  7r)  still  has  it  in  dozens  oi  flavors. 
A  few  scoops  of  this  divine  stuff  will  send 
your  blood  sugar  soaring.  No  tables  or 
stools  here,  unfortunately. 

♦ 

Sundry  diversions 

One  of  my  happiest  mornings  in  Florence 
was  spent  at  the  Mercato  Centrale,  the 
marketplace  near  the  Church  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. It  occupies  an  entire  piazza,  and  the 
stalls  are  bursting  with  splendid  comesti- 
bles. In  the  large,  two-story  building  you 
will  find  some  ot  the  most  glorious  food  in 
the  world.  The  bottom  floor  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  meats,  sea  creatures,  and  dairy 
products.  Upstairs  is  for  produce — bushels 
of  sun  ripened  tomatoes,  fresh  basil,  rose- 
mary, sage,  bunches  of  yellow  squash  blos- 
soms just  waiting  to  be  stutted  or  tried, 
miniature  carrots,  tiny  artichokes  (which 
can  be  eaten  choke  and  all),  and  endless 
varieties  of  greens  and  mushrooms.  We 
bought  some  mozzarella — the  real  stuff, 
from  buffalo  milk,  found  some  salt  and 
pepper,  and  enjoyed  a  tasty  snack. 

Another  enchanting  break  from  pal- 
aces, churches,  and  galleries  is  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  among  the  best  examples  of  Ital- 
ian landscaping  to  be  found  anywhere. 

My  favorite  view  is  from  Fort  Belvedere, 
which  you  will  recognize  from  countless 
paintings.  And  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  picture  post- 
card, especially  at  dawn  and  dusk. 

♦ 

When  to  go 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  October  is 
the  ideal  month  for  visiting  Florence.  The 
crowds  have  thinned  out  by  then,  and  the 
weather  is  temperate.  September  can  still 
be  hot  and  crowded. 

♦ 

One  LAST  WORD 

Despite  all  the  horrid  changes,  I  can't  help 
loving  Florence.  Since  the  city's  heyday, 
Florentines  have  quite  properly  regarded 
themselves  as  the  most  civilized  and  en- 
lightened of  the  Italians.  There  is  a  nice 
word  tor  this  benign  sort  of  chauvinism: 
campanilismo,  or  "bell-towensm,"  the  idea 
being  that  those  afflicted  with  it  like  to 
stay  close  enough  to  home  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  bell  tower  of  their  parish  church. 
When  you  see  Giotto's  stunning  campa- 
nile, you  can  understand  the  feeling.  □ 

Carol  Barden  has  written  letters  from  Paris 
and  from  a  ehartered  yacht  on  the  Aegean  for 
previous  issues  oj  Connoisseur. 


The  last  gasps  of  old  Florence:  simple 

eateries  (above),  cafes  jor  lingering  (below). 


TIME  EXPOSURE 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF 
TRUDE  FLEISCHMANN,  WHO  PHOTOGRAPHED  THE  FAMOUS  AND 

BEAUTIFUL  LONG  AGO 


BY  VIVIEN  RAYNOR 


A  portrait  photographer  for  more  than  fifty  of  her  ninety 
years,  Trude  Fleischmann  is  herself  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  camera,  with  her  high  cheekbones  and  pointed  chin. 
It  is  a  face  that,  for  all  its  lines,  has  apparently  changed  little  in  the 
last  three  decades.  A  sharp  dresser,  Miss  Fleischmann  also  has  a 
presence  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  small,  erect  stature;  but  it  is 
her  direct  gaze  that  rivets  the  attention. 

Though  no  longer  working,  she  still  thinks  of  herself  as  a  pho- 
tographer, and  indeed,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  she  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  be  discreetly  weighing  up  the  person  she  is 
talking  to  as  a  possible  subject.  And  a  flattering  experience  it  is, 
too,  for  these  bright  hazel  eyes  are  the  same  that  found  and  fixed 
on  the  dandy  in  the  architect  Adolf  Loos,  the  asceticism  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  Elisabeth  Bergner's  profile,  and  the  carnivorous 
implications  in  the  young  Katharine  Cornell's  smile. 

Not  for  nothing  was  Miss  Fleischmann  known  as  "the  pho- 
tographer of  the  famous"  in  Vienna,  where  she  was  born,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  merchant;  and  she  fared  almost  as  well  in 
New  York  City,  where  she  settled  in  1939.  But  the  reputation 
faded  upon  her  retirement  to  Lugano,  in  1969,  and  has  only 
recently  revived,  thanks  primarily  to  the  artists'  agent  Dorothy 
Garfein  having  chanced  upon  her  work. 

She  remains,  even  so,  a  rediscovery-in-progress,  and  for  mostly 
technical  reasons.  Having  always  regarded  photography  as  an 
"honest  handicraft"  rather  than  an  art,  she  has  seldom  exhibited, 
and,  since  her  retirement,  her  work  has  been  casually  stored  in 
cardboard  boxes.  Mrs.  Garfein  has  inventoried  some  3 ,  200  prints 
and  estimates  that  another  thousand  are  lying  around  some- 
where. The  majority  are  unique,  for  the  glass  negatives  the  pho- 
tographer used  in  Austria  were  too  cumbersome  to  take  with  her 

when  she  left  and  had  to  be      

destroyed.  So,  with  no  official 
documentation  and  despite 
her  prodigious  memory,  hers  is 
a  chronology  with  gaps  to  be 
filled  and  contradictions  to  be 
ironed  out. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that,  though  an  amateur  from 
the  age  of  nine,  Miss  Fleisch- 
mann digressed  into  art, 
studying  briefly  in  Paris  before 
World  War  I,  before  appren- 
ticing herself  to  the  Viennese 
photographer  Herman  Schie- 
berth.  When  she  opened  her 
own  studio,  in  1920,  success 
seems  to  have  been  instanta- 
neous, with  patrons  ranging 
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Trade  Fleischmann,  by  her  stude 


from  the  philosopher  Ludwig  Klages  to  musicians  such  as  Wil- 
helm  Furtwangler  and  stage  personalities  on  the  order  of  Tilly 
Losch  and  Luise  Rainer. 

Yet,  good  as  these  pictures  from  the  1920s  are — particularly  the 
chiaroscuro  study  of  the  actress  Sybille  Binder — the  photogra- 
pher seems  not  to  have  hit  her  stride  until  the  next  decade,  in  a 
shot  of  a  dewy  Hedy  Lamarr,  who  was  sixteen  at  the  time  and,  says 
Miss  Fleischmann,  "incredibly  beautiful"  but  "incredibly  stupid" 
as  well.  Stars  in  and  out  of  costume  abound  in  her  photographs  of 
the  1930s:  for  example,  the  Thimig  family,  who  were  Austria's 
Barrymores;  the  young  Oskar  Homolka,  who,  though  later  almost 
a  double  for  Leonid  Brezhnev,  then  looked  rather  like  Nijinsky; 
and  Conrad  Veidt.  Miss  Fleischmann,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
bit  stagestruck,  calls  Veidt  "one  of  the  most  handsome  men"  she 
has  ever  met — "and  a  very  good  actor  too."  After  seeing  him 
onstage,  she  simply  had  to  invite  him  to  her  studio. 

Psychologists,  a  prelate  or  two,  writers,  and  artists  also  passed 
through  the  photographer's  studio,  but  she  took  her  first  picture 
of  Oskar  Kokoschka  in  the  seedy  flat  he  lived  in  after  arriving  in 
London  from  Czechoslovakia.  In  a  note  attached  to  this  portrait, 
which  is  as  Expressionist  in  its  own  way  as  anything  produced  by 
the  artist,  the  photographer  says  he  was  "very  satisfied"  with  it 
and  that  she  caught  him  again,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  New 
York.  By  then,  she  says,  he  was  "the  great  Kokoschka.  He  took 
me  to  a  window  from  where  one  had  the  most  beautiful  view  and 
said,  'See,  I  painted  this  view,  but  now  I  wouldn't  paint  the  small- 
est picture  for  less  than  $100,000.  Remember  the  time  I  lived  in 
London  like  a  beggar?' 

Before  leaving  Austria,  Miss  Fleischmann  produced  one  of  her 
most  remarkable  portraits  ever.  The  subject  appears  to  be  an 

archetypal  Nazi  officer,  com- 

nt  Frank  Elmer,  ca.  1946—47.  plete  with  swagger  stick  and 

what  could  be  read  as  a  sneer. 
Memorable  enough  on  its 
own,  the  picture  becomes 
devastating  when  paired  with 
its  sequel,  dating  from  the  late 
1940s — the  same  man  in  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk. 
The  story  behind  the  portraits 
is  greatly  at  odds  with  appear- 
ances. "He  was  born  Wilhelm 
von  Cornides,"  says  Miss 
Fleischmann,  "the  son  of  a 
dear  friend  of  mine.  I  took  his 
pictures  as  a  baby,  later  as  a 
I  schoolboy.  He  was  so  beauti- 
£  ful,  with  his  large  blue  eyes 
s   and  blond  curls,   and  very 
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Two  People — an  architect  and  his  girlfriend — photographed  in  Vienna  in  1932,  before  the  Nazi  invasion  separated  them  forever. 
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Oskar  Kokoschka  photographed  in  the  seedy  London  flat  he  lived  in  after  his  flight  from  Czechoslovakia  in  1938. 
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The  actress  Katharine  Cornell,  in  1939:  a  smile  with  carnivorous  implications. 

CARTIER-BRESSON  IS  ONE  OF  HER  HEROES. 


sweet.  When  the  Nazis  came  to  Austria,  he  was  in  the  army,  and 
they  put  him  in  Nazi  uniform.  He  looked  the  way  the  Nazis  would 
have  liked  all  Nazis  to  look.  But  poor  Willi  was  very  unhappy;  and 
as  he  and  his  family  feared  the  Nazis,  one  day  he  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, and  then  to  Venezuela.  There  he  became  a  Franciscan 
monk.  Later  he  came  to  America,  where  I  took  his  picture." 

The  stars  Miss  Fleischmann  portrayed  in  the  United  States 
include  Toscanini,  whom  she  first  met  (and  photographed)  in 
Vienna.  He  "detested  photographers,"  she  says,  but  nonetheless 
submitted  to  her  several  times.  "The  last  picture  I  took  of  him  was 
on  his  deathbed, "  she  says.  "He  was  so  beautiful,  as  if  asleep,  and  I 
had  to  think  of  Richard  Strauss's  Death  and  Transfiguration. " 
There  were  many  others:  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Albert  Einstein,  Lotte  Lehmann,  John  Gielgud,  Yul  Brynner, 
Raymond  Massey.  Still,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  photographer 
were  to  become  famous  again  on  the  strength  of  her  subjects' 
fame.  Some  of  her  best  pictures  are  of  the  obscure— to  wit,  a 
haunting  double  portrait  of  an  architect  named  Groag  and  his 
girlfriend.  "He  was  a  student  of  Adolf  Loos  and  they  were  both 
close  friends  of  mine.  When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  Austria, 
she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  had  close  friends,  and  became  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Nazis.  He  died  in  London,  much  too  young." 

Then  there  is  the  personal  work — a  wet  street  scene  in  north 
London  that  may  well  reflect  the  photographer's  feelings  as  a  ref- 
ugee, and  the  self-portrait  that  is  her  own  shadow  elongated  over 
a  rock  somewhere  in  the  Southwest.  The  caption  to  this  goes, 
"Once  in  my  life  my  dreams  came  true:  I  had  long  legs.  Actually, 
I'm  short  and  stocky,  sorry  to  say." 

In  Vienna,  Miss  Fleischmann  favored  but  was  not  confined  to  a 
pictorialist  style;  but  her  focus  became  sharper  here,  sometimes 


with  flashy  results.  In  part,  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  her 
abandoning  her  studio  camera  for  a  Rolleiflex  which,  she  says, 
"liberated"  her.  It  may  also  have  to  do  with  her  encountering, 
firsthand,  the  glib  side  of  American  culture.  When  asked  about 
influences  and  inspirations,  she  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  reply — 
perhaps  because  of  her  journeyman  view  of  her  occupation — but 
in  the  end  came  up  with  Cartier-Bresson  as  a  hero. 

Trude  Fleischmann  first  emerged  from  obscurity  in  1981,  with 
a  small  show  at  the  Braunstein  Gallery  in  San  Francisco — the 
result  of  her  meeting  the  dealer's  sister  in  Lugano.  After  this  came 
the  large  1983  exhibition  that  Mrs.  Garfein  organized  for  Thorpe 
Intermedia,  a  gallery  in  a  Dominican  convent  at  Sparkill,  New 
York;  and,  last  year,  two  major  displays  in  Manhattan.  One  of 
these,  a  retrospective,  appeared  at  the  Austrian  Institute,  the 
other  at  the  Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery. 

A  citizen  and  a  lover  of  the  United  States  who  left  it  for  per- 
sonal reasons  she  doesn't  want  to  discuss,  Miss  Fleischmann  came 
back  for  her  retrospective.  This  was  a  return  engagement,  in  a 
way,  since  she  gave  a  talk  at  the  Austrian  Institute  the  year  she 
retired  to  Switzerland — to  roughly  the  same  audience  of  emigres, 
no  doubt.  She  betrayed  nervousness  by  continually  fastening  and 
unfastening  the  small  purse  she  carried;  otherwise,  her  perfor- 
mance was  impeccable.  Though  not  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
newed interest  in  her  work,  the  photographer  naturally  appre- 
ciates it  and  in  fact  has  admitted  to  Mrs.  Garfein  that  she 
wouldn't  mind  if  museums  acquired  it.  Many  have,  including 
George  Eastman  House,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Metropolitan.  □ 

Vivien  Raynor  is  an  art  critic  for  the  New  York  Times. 
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Hedy  Lamarr  at  sixteen  (1930):  "incredibly  beautiful  aivi  stupid.  " 


Viennese  stars  oj  the  twenties:  left,  the  actress  Sybille  Binder  (1928);  right,  the  dancer  Tilly  Losch  (1927). 
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Conrad  Veidt:  "one  of  the  most  haitdsome  men  I  ever  met,  and  a  very  good  actor  too.  " 
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FOR  M.P/S  ONLY 

UNDER  THE  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT  LIES  A  MEDIEVAL  CHAPEL  FEW  PEOPLE  EVER  t 

BY  PHILIP  JACOBSON 


CONNOISSEUR 


On  an  October  evening  in  1834,  a  fire 
broke  out  at  the  historic  palace  of 

Westminster,  where  Parliament  had  sar 
tor  centuries.  Ancient  timbei  and  plaster 
were  soon  blazing  fiercely.  A  vast  crowd  of 
1  ondoners  gathered  to  watch — among 
them  the  painter  Turner — held  hack  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  toot  guards.  The  fire 
brigades  found  that  the  Thames,  from 
which  they  pumped  then  water,  was  at  low 
tide,  hatch  accessible  to  their  hoses 

Among  the  medieval  buildings  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  was  the  Chapel  ol  St, 
Stephen,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
tures in  the  country  and  a  treasure  house  ol 
medieval  art  and  craftsmanship.  Directly 
beneath  St.  Stephen's  lay  a  superb  four- 
teenth-century crypt,  now  known  as  St. 
Mary  Undercroft.  Here,  damage  was  less 
severe;  and  after  some  twenty-five  years  of 
restoration  work,  the  crypt,  now  at  the 
heart  of  the  newly  built  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, went  on  display.  Observers  in  the 
1860s  thought  it  a  superb  re-creation;  the 
distinguished  critic  Sir  Nikolaus  Pevsner, 
writing  about  a  century  later,  condemned 
the  restoration  as  "ruthless." 

Generally  known  as  the  Crypt  Chapel 
today,  St.  Mary  Undercroft  is  not,  alas, 
open  to  the  public,  though  it  is  used  regu- 
larly by  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  celebrate  Holy  Communion, 
while  on  special  occasions  close  relatives 
of  M.P.'s  and  peers  are  married  and  bap- 
tized there.  Ruthless  the  restoration  may 
have  been,  but  the  sheer  magnificence 
encountered  as  the  visitor  steps  through 
the  double  arch  leading  from  Westminster 
Hall — -which  also  survived  the  fire  rela- 
tively unscathed — is  almost  stupefying. 

Every  surface  is  covered  with  ornament; 
the  wonderful  roof  vaulting  is  a  carved 
tumult  ot  demons,  angels,  dragons,  and 
martyrs,  while  by  the  altar  eight  saints  are 
painted  on  a  gold  background  of  utmost 
splendor.  As  he  searches  for  a  point  of  ref- 
erence in  this  riot  of  color  and  beauty,  the 
observer  is  overwhelmed. 

This  is  precisely  the  effect  Edward  1  had 
in  mind  when  he  conceived  of  the  original 
chapel  building,  some  700  years  ago.  Like 
all  great  monarchs,  he  was  anxious  to  serve 
notice  of  his  eminence  upon  the  world  by 
the  splendor  of  the  buildings  he  commis- 
sioned. This  was  not  so  much  artistic 
patronage  as  an  attempt  by  the  men  who 
built  monasteries,  abbeys,  and  chapels  to 
reflect  their  own  grandeur. 

To  Edward's  motives  must  be  added 
family  rivalry.  His  royal  cousin,  Louis  IX  of 
France,  had  earlier  made  a  considerable 
impression  with  Sainte-Chapelle,  at  his 
palace  in  Paris.  Edward,  wanting  some- 
thing every  bit  as  splendid,  chose  as  the 


place  lot  it  the  chapel  ot  Si.  Stephen  in 
Westminster  Palace,  built  in  the  rather 

old-fashioned  Romanesque  style. 

Medieval  construction  was  a  leisurely 
affair,  subject  to  interruption  by  wars, 
dynastic  adventures,  and  shorr  funds.  Ed- 
ward was  in  his  grave  long  before  his  great 
undertaking  was  ready.  Edward  11  carried 
on,  intent,  no  doubt,  on  acquiring  re- 
flected glory.  The  lower  chapel,  St. 
Mary's,  was  completed  in  the  early  1  320s; 
the  upper  chapel  took  about  twenty-five 
years  more  to  finish,  by  which  time 
Edward  111  was  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Many  experts  today  consider  that  the 
two  chapels  contained  the  earliest  and 
finest  elements  of  what  became  known  as 
the  perpendicular  Gothic  school  of  archi- 
tecture. Its  most  innovative  features  were 
the  result  of  experiments  by  the  two  royal 
masons,  Michael  and  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, with  new  and  striking  geometrical 
forms,  especially  the  ogee,  or  double  arch. 
They  may  well  have  been  the  first  builders 
to  use  "lierne"  vaults — roof  ribs  having  no 
structural  value — with  which  they  created 
complex  and  beautiful  patterns. 

Extraordinary  as  they  are,  both  upper 
and  lower  chapels  had  come  down  sharply 
in  the  world  by  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
fire.  St.  Stephen's  was  being  used  for  sit- 
tings of  the  House  of  Commons;  St.  Mary's 
doubled  as  a  kitchen  and  coal  store  for  the 
speaker  of  the  House.  Restoration  of  the 
undercroft  chapel  was  undertaken  in  1858 
under  Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament.  His  son  E.  M. 
Barry  later  took  over  most  of  the  renova- 
tion, working  closely  with  the  erratic 
designer  Augustus  Pugin.  Walls,  interior 
roof,  and  bosses  were  repainted  and  liber- 
ally regilded;  other  areas  of  the  chapel, 
lavishly  furnished  and  finished. 

ostile  M.P.'s  complained  at  the  time 
that  the  entire  chapel  had  been  "be- 
dizened by  gold,"  a  scandalous  waste  of  the 
people's  funds.  (The  cost,  £10,000,  had 
been  buried  in  Commons  estimates  to 
forestall  anti-ecclesiastical  sentiments.) 
They  were  magisterially  rebuked  by  anoth- 
er M.  P. ,  who  rose  to  observe,  "I  wish  that 
honorable  gentleman  who  grudged  the  ex- 
penditure would  witness  the  enjoyment 
that  the  crypt  affords  to  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  that  have  walked  through  it." 

The  thousands  of  working  men  have 
been  excluded  now  by  the  privileged  few, 
but  the  chapel  remains  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  nineteenth  century's  exu- 
berant passion  for  the  medieval.  □ 

Philip  Jacobson  is  a  London  journalist  who 
unites  frequently  for  Connoisseur. 
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.  Id  orchard  has  reverted  to  forest  so 
deep  it  seems  almost  primeval.  In  what 
little  dim  light  filters  down  through  the 
dense  canopy  of  the  tall  poplars,  the 
remains  of  fallen  apple  trees  lie  scattered 
among  the  undergrowth  of  Christmas 
ferns  and  ebony  spleenwort.  Their 
gnarled  trunks  blackened  with  rot  and 
covered  with  bracket  fungi,  they  seem 
like  ancient  shipwrecks,  hostage  to  time 
and  decay.  The  man  leading  the  way  this  midsummer's  day  cau- 
tions his  companion  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  snakes.  Rattlers 
and  copperheads  abound  on  this  mountain,  as  the  wilderness 
inexorably  reclaims  itself.  Bears  and  bobcats  are  not  uncommon, 
and  mountain  lions  are  persistently  rumored.  Two  men  are  brav- 
ing these  dangers  to  find  an  apple. 

The  guide,  S.  R.  ("Bobby")  Parks, 
Jr.,  locates  his  old,  dead  apple  tree. 
Elwood  Fisher  shakes  his  head  in  dis- 
appointment. "We're  about  fifteen 
years  too  late,"  he  announces.  Parks 
removes  his  baseball  cap.  "I'm  just 
real  sorry  about  that,"  he  says. 
The  land  the  two  men  stand  on,  high  on  the  slopes  of  Head- 
formes  Mountain,  in  Virginia's  Bedford  County,  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  today  is  part  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  and  belongs  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Bobby  Parks,  in  his  midfitties,  remembers  i  as  an  orchard 
on  the  farm  where  his  mother  grew  up.  He  came  here  as  a  boy  late 
every  fall  to  pick  the  Cannon  Pearmain,  praised  by  nineteenth- 
century  orchardists  for  its  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

Elwood  Fisher,  a  professor  of  biology  at  James  Madison  Univer- 
sity, has  one  ruling  passion:  searching  out  and  preserving  for  pos- 
terity the  heirloom  varieties  of  fruits  Americans  raised  in  colonial 
times  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  He  came  here  today 
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SOME  OF  ELWOOD  FISHER'S  VARIETIES  GO  BACK  TO 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

BY  ALLEN  LACY  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MAGGIE  STEBER 

with  high  hopes  that  Parks,  who  owns  a  prosperous  dairy  farm  a 
few  miles  away  from  Headformes  Mountain,  could  lead  him  to  a 
surviving  Cannon  Pearmain.  He  wanted  to  gather  scions  to  graft 
onto  understock  in  his  backyard  orchard  in  Harrisonburg. 

There  is  one  more  chance  that  Fisher 
can  find  the  Cannon  Pearmain  today. 
Parks  remembers  a  tree  that  grew  in  the 
barnyard  of  a  farm  just  a  short  way  down 
the  mountain  and  over  a  ridge.  The  farm 


In  Fisher's  orchard,  a  single  branch  may  car- 
ry many  varieties,  each  carefully  uigged. 
The  sweet,  glowing  Reine  des  Reines  (close- 
up  at  ught)  is  originally  from  France. 
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Ripe  apples,  counterclockwise  from  top:  cherry-size  Kerr's  crab  apples;  the  pale  Chenango  Strawberry;  the  Winter  Sweet  Paradise. 


has  been  up  for  sale  tor  quite  some  time,  hut  even  though  neglect- 
ed, the  tree  might  still  be  alive. 

"There  it  is,"  he  says  a  few  minutes  later  when  they  arrive, 
pointing  to  one  of  two  old  apple  trees  just  beyond  a  waist-high 
stand  of  meadow  grass.  Only  one  main  branch  is  still  healthy,  but 
that's  enough.  Fisher  takes  his  budding  knite  from  the  scabbard  at 
his  belt,  cuts  twenty  scions  from  the  supple  new  growth  in  the 
crown  of  the  tree,  strips  away  their  leaves,  packs  them  in  moist 


paper  towels,  wraps  the  bundle  in  plastic  film,  and  sticks  the 
object  or  today's  quest  in  an  ice  chest.  When  he  gets  back  to 
Harrisonburg,  he  will  graft  buds  from  the  scions  onto  branches  of 
other  trees  in  his  orchard,  carefully  labeling  each  with  a  metal  tag. 
In  two  or  three  years,  when  they  bear  fruit,  he  will  check  it  against 
the  descriptions  in  his  extensive  collection  of  nineteenth-century 
books  on  pomology.  According  to  the  information  in  his  sources, 
the  Cannon  Pearmain,  a  historic  apple  that  originated  in  Virginia 
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around  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  pale  yellow  skin, 
gray  dots,  and  crimson  mottling  on  the  sun  side,  and  a  flavor  that 

is  rich  and  brisk. 

Although  his  love  tor  old  apples  and  other  heirloom  fruits  over 
took  him  in  his  early  forties,  Elwood  Fisher  traces  it  to  his  earliest 
childhood,  spent  on  a  farm  outside  blkins,  West  Virginia.  One  oi 
his  grandfathers  grew  over  eighty  different  kinds  of  apples  in  an 
orchard  mostly  felled  by  now,  Fisher  believes  that  all  of  them  were 
superior  to  the  Red  Delicious,  which  he  scorns  as  "looking  about  a 
thousand  percent  better  than  it  is,"  although  it  is  the  one  apple 
modern  Americans  have  come  to  think  of  when  they  think  of 
apples.  Besides  the  Red  Delicious,  the  list  ot  apples  that  dominate 
today's  supermarket  is  short — Grimes  Golden,  Mcintosh,  Stay- 
man,   Winesap,   and  a 
few  others — but  Fisher's 
childhood  taught  him 
that  the  world  ot  apples 
is  far  richer  and  more 
complex.   He  grew  up 
knowing,  for  example, 

that  although  Ben  Davis  and  Bentley's  Sweet  were  both  good 
keepers,  Bentley's  Sweet  had  a  decided  edge  in  flavor.  He  knew 
even  as  a  boy  that  the  same  apple  sometimes  had  many  aliases,  so 
that  there's  not  a  penny's  worth  ot  difference  between  the  Albe- 
marle Pippin  and  the  Newtown  Pippin. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  Fisher  built  his  house  in  Harrisonburg, 
on  a  hillside  lot  slightly  over  an  acre  in  size  with  a  spectacular  view 
eastward  across  the  Shenandoah  Valley  toward  Massanutten 
Mountain  and  the  more  distant  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Remembering  his  grandfather's  orchard,  he  decided  to  grow  as 
many  of  the  kinds  of  apples  from  there  as  he  could  find.  He  knew 
that  in  his  limited  space  he  could  not  have  standard  or  full-size 
trees.  Instead,  he  would  have  to  grow  his  apples  on  trees  that  had 
been  dwarfed  by  being  grafted  onto  special  root  stocks. 

Planting  an  orchard  of  living  and  edible  antiques  would  be  eas- 
ier today  than  it  was  then.  Private  individuals  and  institutions, 
including  universities  and  agricultural  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  come  to  recognize  the  urgency  of  maintaining  genetic 
diversity  in  our  major  food  crops  by  preserving  the  varieties  our 
great-grandparents  grew.  The  members  of  the  Seed  Savers  Ex- 
change, in  Decorah,  Iowa,  grow  old  varieties  of  beans  and  other 
vegetables  in  a  determined  effort  to  keep  them  from  disappearing 
forever.  J.  E.  Miller  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  others  of  the 
larger  mail-order  nurseries  now  offer  twenty  varieties  of  heirloom 
apples,  including  Westfield-Seek-No-Further.  There  are  smaller 
nurseries,  too,  such  as  Southmeadow  Fruit  Gardens,  in  Lakeside, 
Michigan,  that  specialize  almost  entirely  in  heirloom  fruits. 

But  when  Elwood  Fisher  started  out,  there  was  no  ordering  rar- 
ities from  catalogues;  he  had  to  build  his  collection  the  hard  way. 
Harrisonburg  was  a  good  base.  It  is  indisputably  apple  country. 
The  hills  of  surrounding  Rockingham  County  are  richly  blessed 


ORE  THAN  MOST  PEOPLE, 


with  cider  mills,  packing  sheds,  and  vasi  commercial  orchards 
planted  with  Red  and  Golden  Delicious.  More  important,  the 
coves  and  ridgesof  the  Appalachian  back  country  .ire  dotted  with 
small  farms,  some  now  abandoned,  where  some  ot  the  old  apples 
Fisher  wanted  still  ^nw.  I  Inlike  the  trees  b<  aring  sir  h  stone  fruits 
as  peaches  and  plums,  apple  trees  can  survive  decades  of  ne- 
glect— provided  they  are  not  engulfed  by,  say,  a  poplar  forest.  "If 
the  apple  tries  weren't  going  to  come  to  me  through  the  U.S. 
mails,"  s,i\s  Fisher,  "then  I'd  just  have  to  get  in  my  car  and  go  to 
the  apple  trees." 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  gone  to  the  apple  trees  at  every 
chance,  making  hundreds  of  expeditions  to  the  smallest  hamlets 
in  Virginia  and  to  ancestral  farms  in  the  hills  and  hollows.  His 

searches  are  largely  a 
matter  of  his  stopping 
off  at  gas  stations  or 
country  stores  miles 
PM   EIPUTINf  TIME  "       h"  from  the  nearest  inter 

1  111   T  lUll  1  lllU    1 UT1E.    1©§*  state  and  making  polite 

conversation  about  the 
weather  or  the  crops  before  getting  down  to  business  and  asking  if 
there  are  any  old-timers  in  the  neighborhood  who  might  know 
of — and  be  able  to  identify — old  apple  trees,  the  kinds  that  com- 
mercial orchards  don't  grow  nowadays. 

Often,  he  comes  home  empty-handed,  dogged  by  failure  and 
frustration.  Last  year  he  had  a  sad  disappointment.  An  eighty- 
nine-year-old  farmer  had  promised  to  take  him  to  a  surviving 
apple  of  a  sort  he  particularly  coveted,  but  before  they  could  go 
out  to  find  it,  the  old  man  suffered  a  stroke  that  left  him  blind  and 
speechless. 

"More  than  most  people, "  Fisher  says,  "I'm  fighting  with  time. 
Some  of  these  old  fruit  trees  may  live  on  for  many  a  year,  but  the 
number  of  people  who  can  identify  them  from  memory  grows  van- 
ishingly  smaller  with  every  passing  year." 

The  half-acre  orchard  in  Elwood  Fisher's  backyard  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  spots  in  American  horticulture  today:  a  living 
museum  of  edible  fruits  preserved  from  possible  extinction  by  the 
dedication  and  commitment  of  one  man.  He  has  two  kinds  of 
medlar  and  three  jujubes;  four  mulberries;  nine  currants  and  nine 
raspberries;  fifteen  peaches;  sixteen  grapes;  forty  plums,  most 
from  Europe,  some  Asian,  some  native  North  Americans;  forty- 
seven  apricots;  and  fifty-seven  cherries,  both  sweet  and  sour. 
Above  all,  he  has  apples.  The  Cannon  Pearmain  brings  his  col- 
lection to  861  varieties. 

How  can  all  that  fruit  be  crammed  into  so  tiny  a  plot?  Books  on 
farming  published  in  this  country  in  the  nineteenth  century  rec- 
ommend planting  apples  forty  to  fifty  feet  apart,  and  the  tradi- 
tional American  orchard  gives  every  tree  a  great  amount  of  room. 
The  apples  Fisher  has  rescued  have  their  roots  in  our  early  colo- 
nial times,  but  his  orchard  is  anything  but  American  traditional. 
He  has  borrowed  techniques  long  used  in  Europe,  some  possibly 


Grafting  technique.  Fisher  makes  a  T -shape  cut  in  the  host  branch  and  pulls  the  vertical  cut  open.  In  the  third  frame  from  left,  he  severs  a 
bud  from  a  different  variety.  The  bud,  which  will  bear  fruit  of  its  own  kind,  is  nestled  and  bound  into  place  wuh  rubber  bands. 


Fisher  eyes  the  apples  on  his  espalier  (above)  and  in  the  orchard  (right) . 


since  Roman  days,  to 
grow  large  crops  of  fruit 
in  severely  limited 
space.  Special  dwarfing 
understocks  not  onb 
cut  down  on  the  space 
tree  requires  but  alsu 
make  it  easy  to  pick  fruit 
without  resort  to  dan- 
gerous ladders.  Fisher 
trains  his  trees  on  wires 
and  poles  in  a  system  of 
espaliers,  corseting 
them  in  so  that  they 
grow  more  nearly  in  two 
dimensions  than  in 
three.  He  prunes  relent- 
lessly in  the  summer  and 
winter. 

Nevertheless,  861 
apple  trees  will  not  fit 
on  half  an  acre,  much 
less  all  the  plums  and 
cherries,  no  matter  how 
heroic  the  pruning  and 

espaliering.  There  is  a  further  trick.  Technically,  Elwood  Fisher's 
is  an  orchard  not  so  much  of  trees  as  of  what  biologists  call  "germ 
plasm,"  the  basic  genetic  stuff  of  living  organisms.  In  thirty-nine 
neat  rows,  he  has  only  2,000  fruit  trees,  700  of  them  apple,  but 
they  carry  the  germ  plasm  of  almost  900  kinds  of  apples,  thanks  to 
Fisher's  thrifty  practice  of  multiple  grafting.  A  single  espaliered 
branch  may  have  green  and  yellow  and  red  apples  right  next  to 
each  other,  ripe  summer  cooking  apples  cheek  to  cheek  with  win- 
ter keepers  not  ready  for  picking  until  late  October.  But  germ 
plasm  can  always  become  a  genuine  tree.  If  someone  comes  along 
who  wants  a  whole  tree,  either  full-size  or  dwarf,  of  Bower's  Non- 
pareil or  Father  Abraham  (two  apples  with  impeccable  Virginia 
pedigrees),  Fisher  can  remove  the  proper  bud  and  graft  it  to  an 
understock,  instantly  producing  a  tree  that  will  in  good  season 
bear  fruit  according  to  its  kind. 

The  orchard  Fisher  started  as  a  hobby  still  gives  him  so  much 
pleasure  that  he  has  in- 
stalled two  mercury-va- 
por lights  to  allow  him 
to  tend  it  long  past 
nightfall.  And  there  is 
no  denying  the  roman- 
tic appeal  of  biting  into 
an  apple  George  Washington  may  have  liked,  available  now  to 
only  a  few.  But  Fisher's  large  collection  of  heirloom  plants  looks 
forward  to  the  future  as  much  as  it  harks  back  to  the  past.  The 
genetic  material  it  contains  may  be  crucial  in  the  breeding  of  new 
varieties.  Fisher  has  high  praise  for  some  recent  apples  developed 
by  Japanese  hybridizers.  Amanashiki,  Fukunishiki,  Megumi,  and 
Shinko  are  among  the  ones  he  likes,  and  three  of  them  have  done 
well  in  his  own  orchard — not  unexpectedly,  for  they  have  an 
American  parent  in  common,  a  Virginia  heirloom  variety  called 
the  Ralls  Janet.  It  originated  around  1800  in  the  Amherst  County 
orchard  of  Caleb  Ralls  and  carries  an  extremely  valuable  gene 
that  makes  it  bloom  late,  which  greatly  reduces  the  risk  of  crop 
loss  in  case  of  a  tardy  cold  snap. 

There  is  no  telling  what  future  benefits  may  lie  in  genes  pre- 
served in  the  old  fruits  Elwood  Fisher  has  rescued  from  extinction 
or  oblivion.  Nature  is  full  of  surprises,  not  all  pleasant  ones.  Plant 
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diseases  can  undergo 
mutation,  for  instance, 
becoming  more  virulent 
or  more  resistant  to  hu- 
man control.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  potato 
blight  in  Ireland  in  the 
1840s,  which  caused 
such  famine  and  suffer- 
ing, shows  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  rely  (as  the 
Irish  farmers  did)  on  a 
single  variety  of  crop.  If 
a  blight  were  to  strike 
one  of  the  apple  vari- 
eties that  are  the  staples 
of  the  American  or- 
chard industry,  the  cure 
might  just  lie  in  some 
resistant  old  variety  that 
is  safe  and  sound  high 
on  a  hillside  in  Harri- 
sonburg, thanks  to  Fish- 
er's passionate  labors. 
His  discovery  today 
of  the  Cannon  Pearmain  is  the  sort  of  payoff  that  keeps  Elwood 
Fisher  looking.  Bobby  Parks  has  proved  a  trusty  guide — and,  as  it 
turns  out,  he  still  has  a  surprise  in  store.  On  the  way  back  from  the 
wilds  to  his  farm,  Parks  mentions  that  he  has  another  old  apple 
growing  in  his  own  pasture.  "It's  not  much  good  for  eating  right 
out  of  the  hand,"  he  says,  "but  it's  a  real  fine  one  for  cooking. 
Probably  it  isn't  at  all  rare,  like  you  say  the  Cannon  is.  They  call  it 
the  Catshead  apple." 

Caught  with  surprise,  Fisher  smiles  broadly  and  says,  "I'd  very 
much  appreciate  getting  some  budwood  of  that  apple  of  yours, 
Bobby,  if  you  don't  mind."  Early  settlers  brought  the  Catshead, 
an  English  variety  of  considerable  antiquity,  to  Tidewater  and 
Piedmont,  Virginia.  It  may  well  have  grown  in  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's orchard  at  Monticello.  Fisher  has  been  looking  for  this  one 
for  over  fourteen  years.  That  tree  in  Bobby  Parks's  orchard  might 
just  be  one  of  the  last  surviving  Catsheads  in  America. 

Elwood  Fisher  takes 
out  his  knife  and  col- 
lects variety  number 
862.  It  has  been  a  good 
day  for  pomology.  □ 


HE  GENETIC  MATERIAL  PRESERVED 
HERE  IS  PRICELESS. 


Heirloom  apples  are  not 
available  commercially.  To  taste  them,  one  must  grow  them  or  know 
someone  who  does.  A  limited  assortment  of  trees  may  be  purchased 
from].  E.  Miller  Nurseries,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424  (phone:  716- 
396-2647;  catalogue  free) .  Prices  run  about  $  1 1  per  tree,  regardless  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  variety.  The  smaller,  more  specialized  nursery  South- 
meadow  Fruit  Gardens,  Lakeside,  MI  49116  (phone:  616-469- 
2865),  currently  offers  an  impressive  239  varieties  of  apple  tree,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  $15  to  $22.  Properly  tended,  they  will  bear  fruit  in 
three  to  five  years,  although  some  bear  in  the  same  year  they  are 
planted.  Southmeadow's  catalogue,  rich  in  historical  and  cultural  infor- 
mation, costs  $8.  It  makes  interesting  reading  whether  or  not  one  is 
inclined  to  start  one's  own  orchard. 

Allen  Lacy  writes  on  gardening  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  His  book 
Farther  Afield:  A  Gardener's  Excursions,  a  collection  of  essays,  is 
being  published  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux  in  May. 
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rNVESTOR'S   FILE 


Postmaster  provisionals: 

stamps  with  magical 

allure  for  collectors 


BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


The  U.S.  stamp  market  is  pulling  out  of  its 
worst-ever  recession — one  that  forced 
prices  down  hy  45  percent  in  three  years. 
At  the  all-time  peak,  in  1981,  Linn's  U.S. 
Stamp  Market  Index  was  showing  a  260 
percent  increase  since  1975.  That  rise  has 
now  heen  clipped  back  to  100  percent,  but 
it  will  take  more  than  a  slump  to  under- 
mine the  love  affair  between  stamps  and 
millions  of  American  collectors. 

When  the  unique  blue  Alexandria — 
a  five-cent  provisional  issued  in  1845 — 
changed  hands  in  1983  for  a  reported  one 
million  dollars,  the  uninitiated  began  to 
wonder  yet  again  if  stamp  collectors 
weren't  afflicted  by  some  rogue  gene  that 
produces  a  compulsion  to  spend  money  on 
scraps  of  colored  paper  of  no  intrinsic  val- 
ue and  little  artistic  pretension.  Postmas- 
ter provisionals  are  among  the  rarest  and 
most  evocative  of  all.  To  noncollectors, 
they  hardly  merit  a  glance;  to  philatelists 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  Alternative 
Investment. 


they  reek  of  history  and  the  magic  of  com- 
munication in  pre-industrial  America. 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  was  expensive.  Any  letter 
carried  over  400  miles  cost  the  sender 
twenty-five  cents,  or  $1.60  in  today's  cur- 
rency. If  you  wrote  two  sheets  and  used  an 
envelope,  that  counted  as  three  letters  and 
cost  three  times  as  much. 

Prices  were  falling  fast  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  when,  in  1840,  penny 
postage  got  under  way  in  England,  Ameri- 
cans clamored  for  a  cut  in  these  extortion- 
ate rates.  In  1845,  rates  were  reduced  to 
ten  cents  for  a  letter  carried  over  300  miles; 
to  five  cents  for  a  shorter  distance. 

Private  mail  companies  began  to  under- 
cut these  rates.  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia each  had  half  a  dozen  local  posts 
charging  one  or  two  cents  per  letter.  These 
were  marked  PAID  or  DUE,  sometimes  with 
the  charge  written  in.  During  the  two 
vears  to  March  1847,  when  the  postmaster 
general  was  authorized  to  issue  stamps, 
postmasters  in  several  cities  had  five-  and 


ten-cent  stamps  prepared  and  sold  them  to 
the  public  at  a  small  premium  to  cover  pro- 
duction costs. 

They  were  issued  for  two  reasons:  first, 
for  the  convenience  of  their  public,  who 
could  not  otherwise  mail  a  prepaid  letter 
outside  office  hours;  and,  second,  to  boost 
the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  on  which 
the  postmaster's  income  was  based.  These 
postmaster  provisionals  have,  as  two  Eng- 
lish philatelists,  L.  N.  and  M.  Williams, 
write,  "in  addition  to  the  glamour  sur- 
rounding them,  the  spice  of  rarity  and  val- 
ue that  enables  them  to  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  Philistine  and  collector  alike." 

The  first  postmaster  provisional  was  is- 
sued by  Robert  H.  Morris  in  New  York  on 
July  15,  1845.  It  was  a  five-cent  black  bear- 
ing the  head  of  George  Washington,  taken 
from  a  contemporary  bank  note.  Morris 
informed  the  public  on  July  14,  1845,  that 
the  stamps  were  available  for  sale  in  par- 
cels of  five  and  upwards  and  that  to  pre- 
vent counterfeits  they  would  be  sold  only 
at  the  New  York  and  the  branch  post 
office.  He  must  have  had  second  thoughts 
about  this,  for  he  decided  to  countersign 
each  stamp  RHM.  Finding  that  this  took 
too  long,  he  delegated  the  job  to  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Alonzo  Castle  Monson.  Used 
copies  signed  ACM  are  now  worth  $350  as 
against  $2,250  for  those  bearing  the  rare 
RHM  monogram.  The  philatelic  impor- 
tance and  value  of  provisionals  has  always 
been  recognized.  As  long  ago  as  1950,  a 
block  of  nine  and  a  strip  of  three  of  Morris's 
stamps  made  $3,750  at  auction. 

Yet  many  were  thrown  out  by  people 
who  had  no  idea  of  their  value.  One 
hundred  and  five  oi  the  famous  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  bears  were  discovered  in  1912  by 

Above:  $575,000  worth  of  St.  Louis  bears. 

Below.  The  most  1845  New  York  5<t  blacks 

on  one  cover  known.  Sold  for  $46, 800. 
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ANFRED  WILD,  a  native  of  Idar-Oberstein,  West  Germany,  the  oenter  of  European  hardstone  carving  since  the  eighteenth 
sntury,  is  a  third  generation  master  carver  from  a  family  whose  works  were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  purveyed  by  the 
nest  jewelers  in  Europe.  Herr  Wild's  artistic  creations  include  flowers,  animals,  cameos,  peasant  figures  and  armorial  decorations 
i  the  style  of  Faberge.  His  objets  de  vertu  are  represented  in  the  permanent  collections  bf  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
listory  at  the  Smithsonian,  the  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Harvard  Museums,  the  Seiko  Collection  in  Tokyo,  the  Rahmhof 
iallery  in  Frankfort  and  in  extensive  private  collections  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

■        • 

The  rooster,  9VS  inches  high  and  weighing  approximately  15,725  carats,  is  carved  from  one  piece  of  pink 

and  green  tourmaline  with  aquamarine  tailfeathers  and  rubellite  head  and  wattles.  His  feet  are  of  18k 

yellow  gold  on  a  rutilated  smoky  quartz  base.  Overall  height  with  base  is  11  Vz  inches. 


R  I  C  H  T  E  R  S 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 
'  West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  Northwest  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404  /  262-2070 


G.  R.  H  AN  SEN 

1223  Port  Royal  Street  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63141  •  314/569-0842 


Exclusive  representatives  for  the  signed  works  of  Manfred  Wild. 
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THE 
BIN! 


Organization  is 
now  at  hand  with 
The  Bin™.  It's  the 
perfect  device  for 
holding  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  the  day's  mail,  recipes, 
bills  -  anything  you  want  to  keep  close  at  hand 
for  easy  access.  You  can  use  it  to  put  an  end 
to  kitchen  clutter,  and  it's  equally  handy  on 
the  boat,  in  the  bath  or  out  on  the  patio.  Made 
of  high  impact  white  molded  plastic,  it  mea- 
sures 73/4"  high  x  91/2"  wide  x  31/»"  deep.  The 
Bin  is  big  and  strong  enough  to  hold  a  multi- 
tude of  odds  and  ends.  And  the  handy 
scooped  opening  in  front  makes  it  simple  to 
,uickly  extract  whatever  item  you  need.  Use 
it  anywhere  -  it  will  sit  on  your  counter  or  will 
mount  on  any  wall  with  screws  (not  supplied) 
on  the  enclosed  mounting  board  and  foam 
tape.  The  Bin  is  just  $10.95  plus  $2.00  for 
shipping,  handling  and  insurance  (total, 
$12.95  each). 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES 

Dept.  CNBN  036 

P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station 

New  York,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order 
(no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $ 

Please  send  me  _  Bin(s)@  $12.95 

each  ($10.95  +  $2.00  shipping,  handling, 
and  insurance  each). 


SHIP  TO 

STREET 

APT.# 

CITY 

STATF 

7IP 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  for- 
eign or  C.O.D.  orders.)  Please  allow  30 
days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your 
order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service 
wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  may 
take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 
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From  Providence,  a  sheet  of  "se  tenants," 
including  one  lOt  and  eleven  5<t  stamps. 

a  paper-pulping  company  that  had  paid  tit- 
ty dollars  to  clear  out  the  old  correspon- 
dence of  the  Philadelphia  hankers  Charn- 
ley  and  Whelin.  Hearing  of  the  find,  the 
hankers  brought  a  court  action  for  their 
return.  In  this  they  failed,  and  seventy  of 
the  covers  were  later  sold  for  $43,000. 

To  philatelists,  the  provisionals'  primi- 
tive appearance  is  part  of  their  charm. 
Among  those  from  the  Confederate  states, 
the  Grove  Hill,  Alabama,  and  Mount 
Lebanon,  Louisiana,  issues  were  printed 
from  a  crude  woodblock.  The  Jetersville, 
Virginia,  stamp  is  simply  the  figure  "5" 
with  initials  added  by  hand. 

A  second  group  of  provisionals  issued  in 
the  Confederate  States  during  the  early 
phase  of  the  Civil  War  is  equally  attractive 
to  collectors,  for  a  colorful  story  lies  be- 
hind their  issue  in  each  of  the  thirteen  reb- 
el states.  That  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  is 
typical.  The  Confederate  government 
took  over  postal  affairs  in  the  South  on 
June  1,  1861,  but  did  not  issue  stamps  until 
the  middle  of  October.  A  Memphis  news- 
paper of  June  1 1  reported  that  since  Ten- 
nessee had  seceded  the  previous  Saturday 
it  must  expect  an  edict  from  "the  despot 
enthroned  at  Washington"  commanding 
the  withdrawal  of  mail  facilities.  It  noted 
that  Memphis  had  been  selected  as  "the 
especial  target  of  abolition  malignity." 

On  June  6,  Washington  sent  word  that 
"the  Post  Office  at  Memphis  is  discontin- 
ued." The  postmaster  general  ordered  all 
mail  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  at  Washington.  The  postmaster, 
W.  D.  McNish,  replied  next  day  that  his 
honor,  interest,  and  inclination  forbade 
compliance  with  these  orders,  and  with 
that  he  cheerfully  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. To  hand  over  "every  letter  written  by 
fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  chil- 


dren ox  our  brave  volunteers,"  he  ex- 
plained, would  make  him  a  traitor  to  his 
state  and  to  the  South.  He  would  leave 
such  work  to  be  done  by  "some  one  whose 
love  of  office  and  emoluments  thereof  may 
induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  his  neighbors,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren by  giving  aid  to  the  enemy." 

McNish  was  formally  reappointed  un- 
der the  Confederate  government,  and  the 
first  provisionals  were  issued  on  June  19, 
1861.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  Confederate 
government  were  five  cents  for  all  letters 
under  500  miles  and  ten  cents  for  letters 
over.  The  two-cent  blue  adhesive  is 
among  the  crudest  makeshift  stamps  ever 
issued;  nearly  all  have  flaws,  and  on  some 
only  half  the  image  appears.  Prices  for  the 
two-cent  range  from  $80  for  a  mint  copy  to 
$900  for  a  used  one,  and  on  up  to  $7,500 
for  the  same  stamp  on  cover. 

The  highest  price  for  a  Confederate 
provisional  stands  at  $160,000,  paid  for  a 
pair  of  Livingston,  Alabama,  five-cents  on 
cover  at  Christie's/Robson  Lowe  in  New- 
York  last  summer.  In  1967,  it  had  made 
$19,000,  suggesting  annual  growth  of 
about  12  percent.  It  shows  more  artistry 
than  most  provisionals,  and  the  address  on 
the  envelope — Captain  Chapman,  Ma- 
nassas Junction — is  a  reminder  of  the  anx- 
iety that  followed  the  engagement  there, 
for  it  was  just  then  that  the  mail  service 
seems  to  have  broken  down.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  distraught  wife  writing  to  her 
husband,  not  yet  knowing  that  for  the 
southerners  Manassas  had  been  a  glorious 
victory.  For  all  we  know,  the  captain  may 
have  been  killed.  The  contents  of  the  let- 
ter remain  a  mystery,  too,  but  the  imagina- 
tion goes  to  work  all  the  same. 

So  desirable  are  provisionals  that  for- 
geries have  long  been  common.  In  about 
1864,  Samuel  Allan  Taylor,  the  "master 
grafter"  of  Boston,  went  further  than  was 
his  wont  by  creating  stamps  of  the  whol- 
ly fictitious  company  Bancroft's  City  Ex- 
press. Later,  while  living  in  Albany,  he 
produced  another  fictitious  issue — the 
Bell's  Despatch  two-cent — which  sold  so 

The  only  known  example  of  a  10<?  blue  Baton 
Rouge  on  cover.  Value:  $75,000. 
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ROBERT     KUO    LTD. 


8686  Melrose  Avenue 

West  Hollywood,  CA  90069   (213)  855-1555 


CLOISONNE  VASES  - 

"Tang  Grass  Design"     16"  and  14"  High 
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A  5<t  provisioned 
stamp  issued  by  Postmaster 
)amesM.  Buchanan  of  Baltimore. 

well  it  was  copied  by  other  forgers. 

In  addition  to  forgeries  and  reprints,  the 
collector  now  has  to  contend  with  the 
phony  stamp-on-cover.  A  mint  stamp  is 
stuck  on  a  forged  original  cover.  The  hard- 
est part  of  the  operation  is  making  the  can- 
cellation mark  look  convincing,  hut  the 
rewards  are  high  when  it  comes  off. 

Considering  the  complexity  and  fasci- 
nation of  the  stamp  world,  it  is  a  pity  that 
so  few  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  for,  regrettably, 
most  of  the  twenty  million  collectors  in 
the  United  States  buy  without  using  either 
common  sense  or  judgment.  They  invest 
in  sheets  of  commemoratives,  hoarding 
them  to  be  cashed  in  one  day  at  a  nice  prof- 
it. They  do  not  realize  that,  apart  from 
making  the  government  a  free  loan,  most 
of  them  will  end  up  selling  these  stamps  at 


25  to  30  percent  below  face  value  to  deal- 
ers who  resell  at  a  small  profit  to  companies 
seeking  to  reduce  their  mailing  costs. 

The  largest  of  all  such  issues  was  the 
1931  two-cent  bearing  the  portrait  ot 
George  Washington  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  his  birth.  Over 
4,000,000,000  were  issued,  and  though  a 
used  copy  is  catalogued  at  five  cents,  few 
dealers  would  actually  offer  that  sum. 


Yet  commemoratives  can  be  rare.  Only 
26,000  of  the  four-dollar  crimson  lake 
were  issued  for  Chicago's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, to  commemorate  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  a  used  copy  is  now  worth 
$1,400.  So,  in  the  field  of  commemora- 
tive^ rarity  is  itself  a  rarity.  To  date, 
130,000,000,000  U.S.  commemoratives 
have  been   issued,  and  the  average  per 
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Confederate  provisional  stamps  on  cover.  Was  the  letter  in  it  ever  read?  $160,000  in  1985 
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Personal  pleasures. 
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To  a  land 
rich  with  culture, 7 
you'll  bring 
your  own  com-^ 
forts.  More  staff  to  attend  to  you.  Gourmet 
cuisine.  Delight  in  Royal  Pampering  on  Royal 
Viking  Line! 

Also  come  for  Viking  Adventuring 
this  spring  or  fall,  14  days  between  Hong 
Kong  or  Kobe,  Japan.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China  will  awe  you.  Beijing's  Forbidden  City 
and  Korea's  Buddhist  temples  will  fascinate  you. 
But  your  real 
treasures  will 
be  the  Chinese 
children,  wel- 
coming you. 
All  tours  are 
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China/Orient 
fational  treasures. 


included,  as 
are  two  nights 
at  one  of  Beijing's  > 
modern  hotels.      ™l 
\  jtegin  your  cruise  with  our  complimentary 
overnight  in  Hong  Kong  or  Kobe.  Fares 
from  $3,190  to  $10,400.  For  free  air 
fare,  combine  with  Pacific  Crossings. 
For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent 
today.  For  a  brochure,  call  800-862-1133. 
'  (In  Georgia,  404-237-3526).  Or  write  Royal 
Viking  Line,  Dept.  CSM,  One  Embarcadero 

Center,  San 
Francisco, 
CA  94111. 


ROYAL  VIKING 
LINE 


Adventuring 
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Royal  Viking  Line  Ships  are  0/  Norwegian  Registry  and  spirit. 
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Hallmark  of  Excellence  in  Contemporary  O^ine  71  H. . .  9fow  in  Our  I7t/i  ~L)ear 


presents 


MOTHER'S  RED  SHOES 


JOSE  TRINIDAD 


V 


Over  the  past  sixteen  years,  Gallery  Americana  has  become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the 
presentation  of  contemporary  fine  art  to  a  national  and  international  clientele.  Collectively 
our  roster  of  over  sixty  artists  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  most  exquisite  impressionist  and 
realist  works  in  romantic,  narrative  and  social  comment  modes.  Our  price  structure  not  only 
accommodates  the  new  collector  with  sound  fine  art,  but  ranges  on  up  to  the  most 
sophisticated  contemporary  fine  art  available.  Artists  include  Rosemary  Miner,  Jack  Laycox, 
Maurice  Harvey,  Richard  MacDonald,  Gisson,  Ray  Swanson,  Gary  Swanson,  Helen  Caswell, 
Pati  Bannister,  Andre  Andreoli,  Don  Lord,  Francois  Cloutier,  Sam  Racina,  Robert  Krantz, 
B.R.  Garvin,  Juan  Archuleta,  Douglas  Remley,  Mario  Jason,  Blair  Buswell,  and  others. 

Send  $7.00  for  our  thirty-two  page  color  portfolio  Vol  I. 


\e\.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


carmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  61 46 
Carmel,  CA  93921 


THE 
CONNOISSEURS  CHOICE 


FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE 


Begins  on 
page  138. 


INVESTOR'S    FILE 


stamp  is  around  160,000,000. 

At  least,  buyers  of  commemoratives  are 
likely  to  keep  clear  of  stamp-world  dramas. 
Almost  from  the  moment  they  made  their 
appearance,  stamps  have  had  a  mysterious 
power  to  bring  collectors'  feelings  to  the 
boil.  Occasionally,  the  desire  to  own  a  par- 
ticular stamp  can  become  a  consuming 
passion.  The  story  of  a  prominent  French 
philatelist,  Gaston  Leroux,  offers  such  a 
case.  His  corpse  was  discovered  at  his  Paris 
home  in  1892;  money  and  gold  coins  lay 
untouched  beside  it,  and  the  police  were  at 
a  loss  for  a  motive.  Searching  the  apart- 
ment, a  detective  noticed  that  a  Hawaiian 
two-cent  was  missing  from  Leroux's  in- 
dexed collection.  After  inquiries  in  the 
trade,  suspicion  fell  on  a  certain  Hector 
Giroux,  a  keen  collector  of  Hawaiian 
"Missionaries."  Posing  as  a  fellow  philate- 
list, the  detective  persuaded  Giroux  to 
show  his  Hawaiian  collection.  There,  star- 

STAMPS  HAVE  A 

MYSTERIOUS  POWER  TO  BRING 

PASSIONS  TO  THE  BOIL. 

ing  from  the  album,  was  the  missing  rarity. 
At  his  trial,  Giroux  confessed  he  had  mur- 
dered his  friend  tor  the  stamp. 

More-engaging  passions  can  be  aroused, 
however.  One  collector  whose  exhibit  had 
never  scored  better  than  a  Vermeil  asked 
the  New  York  dealer  Abbot  Lutz  to  bring  it 
up  to  a  gold-medal  standard.  Lutz  added  a 
few  items  and  wrote  up  the  text  in  fine 
italic  script.  When  the  delighted  collector 
was  awarded  the  Large  Gold,  Lutz  found 
himself  smothered  in  kisses. 

Stamps  have  cast  their  spell  over  mil- 
lions for  so  long  that  there  need  be  no  anx- 
iety that  their  appeal  will  suddenly  vanish 
and  prices  collapse.  A  Postal  Service  sur- 
vey recently  showed  that  1 1  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  call  themselves  collec- 
tors, and  among  these  is  an  increasing 
number  of  serious  philatelists. 

Many  trace  their  love  affair  with  stamps 
back  to  childhood.  Children  are  fasci- 
nated by  anything  out  of  scale — dwarfs, 
giants,  toy  trains,  stamps.  Moreover,  they 
associate  stamps  with  money,  for  every 
stamp  has  a  cash  value  printed  on  it  and  is 
referred  to  by  it  more  often  than  by  size  or 
color. 

Such  are  the  feelings,  often  uncon- 
scious, that  drive  collectors  toward  their 
quarry.  Though  many  allow  themselves  to 
be  exploited  by  philatelic  agencies,  those 
who  buy  fine  and  rare  stamps  can  hardly  go 
wrong  in  the  long  run.  □ 
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CANALI  COLLECTION  HEADQUARTERS:  1D5  SE  7TH  STREET,  DEERFIELD  BEACH,  FLORIDA  33441 
=HONE:  [305]  42B-3486 

REPRESENTATION:  COAST  GALLERY  MAUI,  HAWAII     /     KRADEL  LTD..  WASHINGTON 

MAPLES  ART  GALLERY  NAPLES     /     PATRICIA  JUDITH,  BOCA  RATON     /     RALEIGH  LTD.,  MIAMI 

J.  SOUTHARD  &  ASSOC  LTD.,  NEW  YORK     /     TEQUESTA  ART  GALLERY.  TEQUESTA    /     REPRESENTATION 

AVAILABLE  IN  SELECT  CITIES. 


IMPORTANT  GLASS  SCULPTURES. 


DOLPHINS:  EB"H  x  32"W 
SIGNED  LIMITED  EDITION 


OOM 


The  intellectual  and  sensory  pleasures  that 
a  great  Barolo  or  Barbaresco  can  offer  have 
been  well  documented  in  wine  literature. 
However,  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  mindless 
snobbery  of  many  wine  aficionados  that 
the  most  visible  and  famous  Piedmont 
wine  producer,  AngeloGaja,  now  makes  a 
cabernet  sauvignon  and  chardonnay  rath- 
er thancoi  tenting  himself  with  theNeb- 
biolo  grapes,  native  to  Piedmont,  from 
which  ho  makes  his  magnificently  scented 
and  complex  Barbarescos.  Gaja  has  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  these  two  supergrape 
varietals  are  what  really  excites  wine 
enthusiasts.  Surely  he  should  realize  that  a 
great  Barolo  and  Barbaresco  are  every  bit 
as  sensational  as  a  Cabernet  Sauvignon- 
based  wine  from  the  Napa  Valley  or  Bor- 
deaux. All  Barolo  and  Barbaresco  ask  for  is 
patience,  which  will  be  rewarded. 


WINE 


Pleasures  from  piedmont: 

barolos  and  barbarescos 

worth  waiting  for 

by  robert  m.  parker,  jr. 

Both  wines  are  produced  in  northern 
Italy  in  a  bucolic,  hilly  terrain  that  is  also 
Italy's  white-truffle  kingdom.  The  drab 
town  of  Alba  makes  do  as  a  commercial 
city  center  for  this  viticultural  region, 
bounded  by  the  sharp  hills  of  Barolo,  to  the 
south,  and  the  gentler  slopes  ot  Barbares- 
co, to  the  northeast. 

One  reason  wine  enthusiasts  don't  jump 
at  the  chance  to  buy  many  of  the  exquisite 
Barolos  and  Barbarescos  on  the  market  is 
that  in  their  youth  these  big,  brawny  wines 
are  often  raw  and  savage.  Certainly  Bar- 
baresco is  the  tamer  of  the  two,  but  the 
Nebbiolo  grape  is  quite  capable  of  render- 
ing furiously  tannic,  unyielding  wines  that 
beg  for  ten  years'  aging  to  reveal  their  com- 
plex aromas  of  peppery  spices,  rich,  truffle- 
scented  fruit,  leather,  tar,  and  tobacco. 
Barbaresco  has  the  reputation  of  being  less 
robust  and  tannic,  more  gracious  and 
approachable,  in  its  youth;  but  such  gener- 
alizations hardly  do  justice  to  the  diver- 
gent styles  of  wine  from  the  two  regions  or 
to  the  different  soils  and  microclimates 
that  affect  the  style,  texture,  taste,  and 
personality  of  Barolo  and  Barbaresco. 

Barolo  is  Italy's  most  robust,  powerful, 
full-bodied,  tannic,  and — by  most  ac- 
counts— memorable  wine.  However,  dif- 
ferent schools  of  wine  making  in  Barolo 
produce  wines  of  very  different  styles, 
styles  that  can  be  predicted  from  the 
vineyard  the  grapes  are  grown  in.  A  trend 
in  recent  decades  has  been  toward  Barolos 
designated  as  coming  from  a  single  vine- 
yard. The  same  trend  appears  in  Barbares- 
co. However,  in  Barolo  and  Barbaresco,  as 
in  Burgundy,  different  growers  will  use 
grapes  from  the  same  vineyard  yet  vinify 
and  handle  the  wines  in  different  man- 
ners. As  a  result,  the  consumer  often  finds 
wines  from  the  very  same  vineyard  and 
vintage  that  taste  totally  unlike  one  an- 
other. Virtually  everyone  now  agrees  that 
the  top  Barolo  vineyards  are  Marcenasco, 
Monprivato,  Villero,  Bussia  Soprana, 
Cannubi,  Brunate,  Rocche,  Monfortino, 
Monfalletto,  Lazzarito,  and  Rionda.  But 
knowing  the  vineyards  is  not  enough. 
What  are  the  wine-making  styles  of  these 
producers? 


Though  there  have  been  many  defectors 
from  the  traditional  school  of  wine  makers 
in  Barolo  in  recent  years,  anyone  looking 
tor  a  full-bodied,  chewy,  robust  Barolo 
that  will  age  for  decades  still  has  plenty  of 
choices.  The  foremost  practitioner  of  the 
old  school  is  the  small  family  firm  of  Gia- 
como  Conterno,  now  run  by  Giovanni 
Conterno.  Keeping  wines  aging  in  large 
wooden  casks  for  eight  to  ten  years  before 
bottling  may  have  been  common  practice 
in  nineteenth-century  Piedmont,  but  to- 
day most  growers  consider  such  eccen- 
tricity both  commercial  madness  and  oe- 
nologically  unsound  because  of  the  risk  of 
oxidation.  Conterno  continues  to  do  it  his 
way.  He  just  bottled  his  magnificent  1978 
Barolo  from  the  Monfortino  Vineyard.  It 
is  an  excruciatingly  tannic  wine  with  stag- 
gering depth  and  richness  that  will  no 
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OUANE  ALT 


PRES  DE  POINTOISE 


DUANE  ALT 


30x40       LES  FI.EURS 


DUANE  ALT 


DUANE  ALT 

ONE  MAN  SHOW 
Opening  March  15 

in  Carmel 

Write  or  call  for 

our  color  brochure 

(408)624-3814 


SERT*  CALIFORNIA 


|  Paseo*  (619)  346-0161 
t30-5:30  •  Closed  Sunday 


ZANTMAN  ART  GALLERIES 

Since  1959     26  Years  of  Excellence 

representing  selected  artists  from  U.S.A., 

France,  Spain,  China  and  Holland. 

Impressionists  and  Realists.  Sculpture  from 

small  to  life-size  in  bronze,  steel  or  stone. 


ZANTMAN 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA  •  CALIFORNIA 


Sixth  Ave.  •  P.O.  Box  5818 


Daily  10-5  •  (408)  624-8314 


THE  REGENCY 


The  ultimate  in  time  honored 

elegance  dignifies  your  home  or 
office.  By  Benchmark,  this 
numbered  750  unit  -  limited 
edition  clock  has  been  presented 
to  Nobel  Prize  Winners  and 
selected  by  the  PGA  of  America 
for  the  1985  Ryder  Cup  Team. 
22  lbs.  of  solid  hand  polished 
brass,  bevelled  glass  panels, 
ivory  porcelain  dial  and  softly 
chiming  bell  authenticate  this 
four  jeweled,  8  day,  key  wound 
classic.  Certificate  of  authentic- 
ity, engravable  brass  plate, 
elegant  presentation  case  and 
stylized  brass  key  included. 
1 1  !/2"H  x  73/4"W  x  6I/4"D.  Item 
#41-73T  $1,950  (includes  ship- 
ping, handling  &  insurance). 


ORDER  TOLL  FREE  TODAY 

1-800-322-3288 

IN  COLORADO  (303)925-9485 


The  Aspen  Collection 

209  F  Venti  or  Ave.,  Aspen,  CO  8161 1 

Write  or  call  for  a  FREE  CATALOG.  Major  credit 

cards,  money  order  or  personal  check  accepted. 


The  Bather 

by 
Falconet 

Paris  was  captivated  by  the 
grace  and  charm  of  this  figure 
when  it  was  first  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre  in  1757.  Copies  soon 
appeared  in  the  homes  of 
wealthy  Parisians.  Falconet  had 
portrayed  a  pretty  girl  as  a 
divine  Venus.  The  original,  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  Eleganza 
copy,  has  never  left  the  Louvre. 

The  241/2"  statue  on  a  marble 
base  is  made  of  oxolyte  resem- 
bling Carrara  marble  in  feel, 
weight,  and  appearance.  $386 
ppd.  133/4  "  size,  also  oxolyte  on 
marble  base  $124  ppd.  Check, 
Visa,  MC.  Unqualified  guarantee. 

The  Eleganza  Collection,  the 
new  art  book  color  catalog 

for  $5.  230  items.  More  than  100 
pages  of  illustrations,  history, 
and  art  comments.  Refundable 
with  purchase. 


Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 
Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  *93 
Seattle.  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 
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doubt  age  and  improve  for  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  more  years.  While  I  am  not  a  great 
admirer  of  his  1974,  his  1971  Monfortino 
is  another  masterpiece,  replete  with  the 
aromas  of  tobacco,  leather,  tar,  and  spicy 
>cents.  His  1958,  1964,  and  1967,  which 
until  a  few  years  ago  could  all  be  found  in 
selected  wine  shops,  are  three  of  the  most 
stunning  Barolos  one  could  hope  to  find. 
Conterno's  Monfortino  Barolos  go  for  $15 
to  $30  a  bottle,  but  his  regular  Riserva, 
usually  bottled  only  after  five  to  six  years  of 
aging,  sells  for  $12  to  $15  and  is  almost  as 
good  as  his  single-vineyard  wine. 

Conterno  is  the 
master,  but  there  are 
others  who  care  little 
for  the  wine  enthu- 
siasts' demanding 
three-  or  four-year- 
old  Barolos  ready  to 
drink.  Giuseppe 
Mascarello's  Barolo 
from  the  Monprivato 
Vineyard  is  another 
blockbuster  wine, 
rich,  intense,  not 
overblown  but  in 
power  and  richness 
pushing  the  limits.  It 
needs  a  good  decade 
o(  cellaring  tor  its 
savage  rawness  to 
mellow.  Other  old- 
style  Barolos  are  pro- 
duced by  Paolo  Scar- 
pi,  Giuseppe  Rinal- 
di,  Filippo  Sobrero, 
and  Pio  Cesare. 

The  modern 
school  of  Barolo 
wine  makers  tailors 
its  vinirications  to 
producing  wines  that 
are  more  gentle  and 
harmonious  in  their 
youth.  The  best  of 
these  producers  are  Renato  Ratti,  Aldo 
Conterno,  Alfredo  Currado  (his  winery  is 
named  Vietti),  Paolo  Cordero,  Fontana- 
tredda,  and  Valentino  Migliorini.  The  Ba- 
rolo these  men  make  is  hardly  wimpish, 
but  their  wines  emphasize  ripe,  rich,  vel- 
vety fruit  more  than  do  the  powerful, 
sometimes  painfully  tannic  wines  of  the 
old  school.  Of  particular  interest  are  such 
single-vineyard  wines  as  the  Marcenasco 
from  Ratti,  the  Bricco  Bussia  from  Aldo 
Conterno,  the  Enrico  VI  from  Cordero, 
the  Rocche  and  Briacca  from  Vietti,  the 
Lazzarito  from  Fontanafredda,   and  the 
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Rocche  from  Valentino.  Most  retail  in  the 

$12-to-$18  range. 

The  gre.it  vintages  in  Barolo  arc  usually 
the  most  tannic.  The  years  1971,  1978, 
and  1982  are  all  classified  as  outstanding, 
bur  only  the  1971s  are  fully  mature;  they 
can  be  drunk  with  great  satisfaction.  1  low 
ever,  finding  them  in  the  shops  is  another 
matter.  The  1978s  are  in  short  supply,  and 
the  1982s  are,  fortunately,  just  arriving. 
Those  who  can't  wait  ten  years  tor  most  of 
these  wines  to  hit  their  peak  should  note 
that  both  1979  and  1980  are  vintages  that 
produced  less  tannic, 
softer,  and  fruitier 
wines  that  are  drink- 
ing well  today.  Since 
they  are  not  consid- 
ered great  vintages, 
hoth  are  consider- 
ably less  expensive. 

Barharesco  is 
much  smaller  than 
Barolo  and  produces 
roughly  a  third  rhe 
amount  of  wine. 
Two  of  Italy's  great- 
est wine  makers  live 
here,  hut  they  take  a 
totally  different  ap- 
proach to  wine  mak- 
ing. The  famous  An- 
gelo  Gaja  has  caused 
quite  a  stir  in  recent 
years  by  his  decision 
to  break  away  from 
the  Piedmontese  tra- 
dition of  long  aging 
in  huge  oak  casks  and 
to  convert,  like  Bor- 
deaux, to  new,  small 
oak  barrels.  His  oth- 
er decision,  to  at- 
tempt to  produce  a 
great  chardonnay 
and  cabernet  sauvi- 
gnon  in  Piedmont, 
was  considered  anti- 
Nehbiolo.  Gaja's  Barbarescos  remain  su- 
perb wines,  for  which  he  gets  extremely 
high  prices  ($35  to  $50  a  bottle  is  normal). 
Despite  the  controversy  that  seems  to  sur- 
round him,  whatever  he  does  and  wher- 
ever he  goes,  one  taste  of  his  regular  Bar- 
haresco, or  any  of  the  three  single-vine- 
yard Barbarescos,  called  Sori  San  Lorenzo, 
Sori  Tildin,  and  Costa  Russi,  is  enough  to 
confirm  this  man's  genius.  His  wines  are 
rich  and  powerful,  fragrant  and  seductive, 
with  enormous  aging  potential.  Aged  in 
new  oak  casks,  they  are  the  only  Piedmon- 
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Elegant  Silver  Puzzle  Map  of  the  United  Slates 
.  .  .  .  reproduced  in  25  Troy  ounces  of  pure  silver. 


Actual  size:  silver — 16"  x  10  ";  overall- 


15" 


The  first  investment-quality  collectable  ever  to  offer  this  amount  of  .999 
fine  silver.  The  silver  pieces  depict  the  capitols,  key  cities  and  interstate 
highways  and  markers  of  each  state  and  on  the  reverse  side  of  each  a 
serialized  registration  number. 

One  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  legacies  to  America  is  our  su- 
perb interstate  network  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  great  civil 
engineering  wonders.  Conceived  as  an  element  of  our  national  defense,  it 
became  the  catalyst  for  America's  unprecedented  post  WWII  economic 
growth. 

This  original,  limited  edition  work  of  art  has  been  handcrafted  by  the 
master  silversmiths  of  the  Jas.  R.  Spark  Mint.  Mounted  on  solid  Ameri- 
can walnut,  its  rich,  lustrous  patina  will  make  it  the  jewel  in  your  precious 
metals  collection. 

Only  2500  of  these  exquisite  50-state  silver  maps  will  be  produced.  Pure 
silver  Certificates  of  Authenticity  will  be  presented  with  the  first  500 
silver  maps  ordered. 


To  order,  call  toll  free  1-800-253-7032   Illinois  (815)  385-6555 

1.  The  complete  silver  state  puzzle  map •> 8 1250 

2.  Order  the  map  in  four  installments.  Initial  payment,  8500,  for  North- 
eastern States.  Southeastern,  Southwestern  and  Northwestern  States 
sections  to  be  issued  at  two-month  intervals  thereafter,  and  you  will  be 
billed  just  8300  for  each.  Total  cost 8 1400 

Check  enclosed  8 Expiration  date 


Charge  my VISA 

Credit  card  No. 


MASTERCARD    Signature. 


Allow  6—8  week  delivery 


JASI^SPAHK  M 


INT 

<CE  1907 


5116  W.  ELM 
MCHENRY,  IL  60050 
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888.0nAScale 
QfOneToTen. 

Reward  yourself  with  a  new  standard  in  luxury  condomin- 
iums at  Sarasota's  most  prestigious  downtown  address. 

SSS.  It's  the  condominium  lifestyle  perfected.  You  can  see 

it  in  the  finishing  touches,  the  stunning  design,  the  distinctively  individual 

1.  2  and.  3-bedroom  floor  plans  that  reflect  and  enhance  your  good  taste. 

Consider,  too,  that  the  condominiums  0(888  are  situated  on  Sarasota  Bay- 
Yet  are  adjacent  to  the  cultural  facilities,  shopping  and  entertainment  that 
help  make  Sarasota  one  of  Florida's  most  gracious  environments. 

888.  Perhaps  the  perfect  time,  the  perfect  place,  to  find  your  own  place 
in  the  sun.  Discover  it.  And  share  a  new  view  of  the  good  life. 

Models  shown  10-5  p  m  daily;  Noon-5  p  m  Sunday  Or  see  your  real  estate  broker  Select  rent- 
als also  available.  Sales  by  Staudinger  Realty.  Inc  Lie  Real  Estate  Brokers  Realtor.  Pneed  from 
the  mid-180's. 


BOULEVARD 
OF THE  ARTS 

SARASOTA. 
FLORIDA  W77 
(813)365-1116 


I Liit-  you  visited 

G.R.  DURENBERGER 

ANTIQUARIAN 
in  historic  San  Juan  Capistrano 


A  magnificent,  original, 
investment-quality  bronze  sculp- 
ture by  the  acclaimed  wildlife 
sculptor,  David  Schaefer. 

Authentic  hot  cast  bronze.  Limited 
edition  of  6500.  7%"  x  12"  including 
walnut  base.  $595.00  check,  VISA/ 
Mastercard.  Unconditional  guarantee. 

Send  for  complimentary  color  brochure 
of  original  artworks. 

MRS  Allying  Geatiw 

1 15  B  Harvey  West  Blvd.  Dept.  14  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 
'    PHONE  ORDERS  1-408-425-0152 
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31431  CAMINO  CAPISTRANO 
(714)  493-1283  TUES.  THRU  SAT. 


WINE 


tese  wines  to  suggest  the  toasty,  vanillin1 
oakiness  of  a  young  Bordeaux  vintage. 

The  other  great  wine  maker  of  Pied- 
mont, and  of  Italy,  is  Bruno  Giacosa  of 
Neive.  Giacosa  makes  a  little  bit  of  exqui- 
site Barolo,  hut  his  greatness  lies  in  his 
masterly  touch  with  Barbaresco.  He  owns  i 
no  vineyards,  preferring  to  buy  his  grapes  i 
from  Piedmont's  best  vineyards  and  only 
in  the  highest-quality  vintages.  His  wines 
are  staggeringly  complex,  rich,  and  power- 
ful,  yet  graceful  and  harmonious.    His 
1971s  are  legendary  and  his  1978s  equallyl 
fabulous.  The  prices  for  his  wines  are  in| 
line  with  their  quality;  they  usually  sell  at 
$20  to  $25  a  bottle  for  recent  vintages. 

To  dismiss  the  other  top  growers  of  Bar- 
baresco after  running  out  of  superlatives 
for  Gaja  and  Giacosa  would  be  a  huge  mis- 
take. No  Barbaresco  is  more  elegant  than 
Bruno  Ceretto's,   with  its  exquisite  fra- 

IN  THEIR  YOUTH  THESE 

BRAWNY  WINES  ARE 
OFTEN  RAW  AND  SAVAGE. 

grance,  particularly  his  Barbaresco  from 
the  vineyard  called  Bricco  Asili.  He  knows 
what  he  has:  it  costs  $35  a  bottle.  The 
1978  and  1 982  are  sheer  olfactory  delights. 
Another  top  producer  is  Secondo  Pasque- 
ro,  whose  single-vineyard  Sori  d'Paytin 
can  be  sublime  in  such  vintages  as  1978 
and  1982.  The  Castello  di  Neive  seems 
underrated  among  Barbarescos,  but  those 
from  the  Santa  Stefano  Vineyard  are 
excellent.  Last,  the  grower-owned  wine 
cooperative  in  Barbaresco  may  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  makes  excellent  Barbares- 
co, taking  meticulous  care,  with  the  top 
wines  designated  by  the  vineyards  from 
which  the  grapes  were  picked.  Look  for 
their  Rabaya,  Moccagatta,  Pora,  Monte- 
stefano,  Ovello,  and  Montefico.  Both  the 
tannic,  robust,  massively  structured  1978s 
and  the  more  supple  1979s  are  excellent. 

Barbaresco's  vintages  are  identical  to 
those  ot  Barolo,  next  door.  The  classic 
years  are  1978  and  1982;  1979  may  be  the 
only  vintage  commercially  available  ready 
for  current  consumption.  Like  the  growers 
in  Barolo,  those  in  Barbaresco  claim  that 
1985  is  their  vintage  of  the  century. 

Barolo  and  Barbaresco  can  be  an  over- 
whelming experience,  but  anyone  whose 
interest  in  wine  has  turned  to  a  passion 
knows  well  that  these  regions  produce 
many  ot  the  world's  greatest  wines.  □ 

Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Wine  Advocate. 
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ORLDWILDLIF 


Here's  an  Endearing  Way  to  Help  Save  Endangered  Species 

Plush  and  cuddly,  these  beautifully  made  animals  are  totally  clutchable,  strokable,  huggable,  lovable.  They  are  also  a  whole  lot  realer  than  most 
stuffed  animals:  marve'lously  accurate  representations  of  some  of  the  world's  most  glorious  — and  most  threatened  —  wildlife.  And  when  you  buy 
them,  a  portion  of  the  cost  goes  to  support  work  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  the  largest  and  most  effective  international  conservation  organization  in 
the  world.  Each  animal  carries  an  official  WWF  logo  medallion  and  a  booklet  explaining  that  species'  habits  and  habitat.  They  are  safe,  non-allergenic, 
and  exceed  all  U.S.  and  international  standards.  Choose  from:  Panda,  12"  high,  #DPA1402;  Tiger,  12"  long,  #DPA1403;  Gorilla,  12"  high,  #DPA1404;  Snow 
Leopard,  12"  long,  #DPA1405;  or  Grizzly  Bear,  11 W  high,  #DPA1406  for  $29.00  ($3.95)  each.  The  seal,  WA"  long,  is  available  for  $21.00  ($3.95)  #DPA1407. 
It's  never  been  easier  to  put  your  heart  into  conservation. 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  ON  CREDIT 
CARD  ORDERS  CALL  TOLL-FREE 


800-334-7777 


IN  NEBRASKA  CALL 
1-800-642-9900 


Dept.  CNDD  036;  P.O.  BOX  1574;  RADIO  CITY  STATION;  NY,  NY  10101 


PLEASE  FILL  OUT  THIS  ORDER  FORM  AND  HAVE  IT  IN  FRON'  OF  YOU  WHEN  CALLING 


SEND  TO  (PLEASE  PRINT i 


ITEM  NO 


QUANTITY         DESCRIPTION/COLOR 


ITEM  PRICE 


SHPG  JHNDLG 


TOTAL  PRICE 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


:»' 


ENCLOSED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  (NO  CASH  PLEASEl 


FORS 


PAYABLE  TO  H.M.  SPECIALTIES 


WE  ALSO  ACCEPT     Zi  MASTERCARD    □  VISA    □  AM  EXPRESS     EXP  DATE 


ACCOUNT  B 


SIGNATURE 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(Sorry,  we  cannol  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C  0  D  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  lor  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order 


©  ISP.  Inc  1985 


ORDERING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  6UARANTEE:  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible  to  insure  prompt  delivery  The  price  of  each  item  is  shown  followed  by  its  shipping  and  handling  charges 
m(  )  Be  sure  to  add the  item  price  plusshippmg  and handling  charges  for  each  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  tottlprlci  of  each  item  It  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  the  article  to  us  within 
30  days  and  we'll  exchange  it  or  refund  the  cost,  per  your  instructions 


THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 


ADVERTISEMENT 


250  W  55  ST.  NY.  NY  10019 


HE  CONNOISSEURS  CHOICE 


FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE 


The  advertisers  whose  exclusive  properties  are  showcased  in 
CONNOISSEUR'S  Florida  Real  Estate  section  invite  you  to  fill  out 
the  reader  service  card.  This  will  insure  that  you  receive  detailed 
information  on  the  luxury  properties  of  your  choice. 


h,  the  sheer  joy  of 
it.  Good  friends. 
Good  food.  Good 
times.  In  a  word, 
the  good  life.  It's 
the  sparkling 
pools  and  shady 
lagoons.  The 
unhurried  pace  that  gives  you  time 
to  savor  the  very  best  of  Boca  Raton. 
That's  living  the  way  it  was  meant 
to  be.  That's  living  at  Boca  West. 

No  other  community  offers 
1,436  acres  of  tropical  beauty  and 
abundant  recreational  and  social 
facilities.  And  no  other  commu- 
nity offers  the  opportunity  for 
equity  membership  in  a  club  with 
the  four  championship  18-hole 
courses  that  serve  as  the  home  of 
the  Chrysler  Team  Invitational 
Tournament.  Or  the  34  top-ranked 
Har-Tru  tennis  courts  that  will  host 
the  1986  Lipton  International 
Players  Championships. 

Boca  West.  For  the  luxury  life- 
style you  so  richlv  deserve.  Exqui- 
site  homes  from  $200,000  to  $3 
million.  Contact  Boca  West  at 
1  800  327-0137,  in  Florida 

;™0iocawest 


T$(~)f^ \  WP  ST  ^  y°Lir  fr^ds  c°u'd see  y°u  now 
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When  the  world  is  your  oyster. 


«*     i* 


Luxury  Condominium  Residences  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

in  Palm  Beach.  Priced  from  $435,000  to  $1,496,000* 

3100  South  Ocean  Boulevard,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 

(305)585-3555. 

'This  is  not  an  offering  to  N.J.  or  NY.  residents  and  is  void  in  all  other  states  where 
prohibited  by  law.  Offering  by  prospectus  only  A  Hampton  Real  Estate  Croup  property 


THE 

CONNOISSEUR'S 
CHOICE  M 

FLORIDA 

REAL 

ESTATE 


it  looks  like  the  Mediterranean... 
the  water,  the  boats,  the  charm. 

Come  live  Mediterranean  on  Williams 
Island,  my  second  home."  sophm  Lore* 


Williams  Island,  a  dazzling  resort  community  is  now  an  enchanting  reality. 
Your  own  private  club  that  includes  The  North  Marina  complete  with  fully 
serviced  slips. .  .just  waiting  for  you. 

The  Tennis  Club  welcomes  you  with  famed  tennis  great  Roy  Emerson,  our 
resident  Pro.  Above  all,  your  security  and  privacy  are  assured. 

For  luxurious  condominium  tower  living,  4000  Island 
Boulevard  is  ready  for  occupancy  right  now.  And  coming 
soon  are  The  Island  Club  and  The  Mediterranean  Village 
including  The  Inn  and  fully  furnished  residenzas. 
Only  on  Williams  Island,  The  Florida  Riviera. 

Residences  are  priced  from  $200,000. 

Take  U.S.  1  to  183rd  Street,  then  east  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
The  Sales  Office  is  open  seven  days  9:30  to  5:30.  Call  (305)  935-5555. 


W 


C^^L^ 


O 


TJie  Florida  Rwiera 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  offering,  which  is  made  only  by  the  prospectus  for  the  condominium  This  shall 
n  >t  constitute  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  offers  to  buy  in  states  in  which  such  offers  or  solicitations  cannot  be  made  Prices, 
pians,  specifications  and  other  terms  of  the  offering  are  subject  to  change  or  withdrawal  from  time  to  time  without  notice. 
THE  COMPLETE  TERMS  ARE  IN  AN  OFFERING  PLAN  AVAILABLE  FROM  SPONSOR 
A  joint  development  of  The  Trump  Group  and  Muben  Realty,  a  Mutual  Benefit  Lite  Company 


-r-V.g 


WAKE  UP  EACH  MORNING  TO  A  COMFORTABLE  180  DEGREES. 


\bu  could  search  far  and  wide  for  a  place  to  live  and  never  find  a 
more  beautiful  site:  Windemere.  A  Limited  collection  of  two  and 
three-bedroom  condominiums  on  the  shores  of  Sawgrass.  The 
celebrated  resort  in  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida. 

Here  you  can  stroll  along  miles  of  solitary  sand.  Play  on  three 
acclaimed  golf  courses.  Volley  on  courts  where  professionals  com- 
pete. And  Live  in  a  home  overlooking  it  all 

Each  Windemere  condomlnlu•  a  is  a  haven.  Secured  by  an 
access-controlled  parking  garage.  And  by  an  access-controlled 
elevator  which  Lifts  you  to  your  door. 

Inside  are  touches  of  grace:  A  foyer  with  a  travertine  marble 
floor.  A  living  room  witn  a  wood-burning  fireplace.  A  cultured 
marble  Roman  tub  with  whirlpool  in  the  master  bath.  A 


microwave  and  convection  oven  built  into  the  kitchen.  And  a 
sweeping  ocean  view  from  the  balcony 

Ownership  at  Windemere  entides  you  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  Sawgrass  Country  Qub.  And  that  entides  you  to 
dining  in  the  Beach  Club  restaurant  Swimming  in  an  adults- 
only  pool.  Fishing  in  freshwater  lakes.  Hiking  tnrough  nature 
preserves.  Horseback  riding.  Boating.  Bicycling.  And  running, 
sunning,  shelling  and  windsurfing  nght  in  your  own  backyard. 
For  information,  write  Pat  Nielsen,  Windemere  at  Sawgrass, 
900  Spinnakers'  Reach  Drive,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Flonda  32082. 
Or  telephone  904-285-7901.      \V/|j\  IPC  AA  THr 
Before  the  last  beachfront  prop-    VV  II  N  L/L/ A  \LI\L 
erty  at  Sawgrass  is  gone.  BEACHFRONT  HOMES  AT  SAWGRASS 


THIS  IS  NO'  AN  OFFER  TO  SELL  IN  NEW  YORK  NEW  JERSEY  OR  ANYWWERE  E-.SE  PROHIBITED  BY  LAW 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  (top) 
Model,  Clare  Hoak/CLICK;  (bottom)  Ta- 
sha  van  der  Linde/Pauline's;  gowns,  cour- 
tesy Norma  Kamali,  OMO;  gloves,  cour- 
tesy Naomi  Misle,  Inc.  Page  5:  (left)  Pho- 
to, Eric  Marcusson;  (top  middle)  photo, 
courtesy  NTV-TOKYO/Archivio  Foto- 
grafico  dei  Musei  Vaticam,  dct.nl  from 
Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  by  Michelan- 
gelo; (center)  reprinted  with  special  pel 
mission  ot  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.; 
(bottom)  photo,  Harold  Feinstein.  Page 
24:  (top  left)  Courtesy  Porsche;  (top 
right)  courtesy  Saab-Scania  of  America, 
Inc.;  (middle)  car,  courtesy  Winston 
Ooodtellow.  Page  26:  (top  right)  Courtesy 
Car  and  Driver,  (middle  right)  courtesy 
Bob  Thomas  e*.  Associates,  (bottom  left) 
courtesy  General  Motors.  Page  32:  In- 
cluded in  the  exhibition  "The  Blood  of 
Kings:  A  New  Interpretation  o(  Maya 
Art,"  Kimbell  Art  Museum,  Fort  Worth, 
May  17-August  24,  1986;  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  October  8,  1986-January  4, 
1987.  Page  44:  (top)  Courtesy  Christie's 
London;  (bottom  left)  courtesy  ®  Sothe- 
by's; (bottom  right)  courtesy  Christie's 
New  York.  Page  46:  Courtesy  ®  Sotheby's. 
Page  52:  (bottom  left)  Courtesy  Harrison 
6k  Parrott  Ltd.,  London.  Pages  68-75: 
Hair  and  makeup,  Mitsuru  Kono,  Marek. 
Page  68:  Model,  Clare  Hoak/CLICK; 
gown,  courtesy  Norma  Kamali,  OMO; 
gloves,  courtesy  Naomi  Misle.  Page  70: 
Model,  Clare  Hoak/CLICK;  gown,  cour- 
tesy Carolyne  Roehm;  hat,  courtesy  Eric 
Javits.  Page  71:  Model,  Tasha  van  der 
Linde/Pauline's;  hat,  courtesy  Eric  Javits; 
dress,  Donna  Karan;  gloves,  Lacrasia  Cre- 
ations. Page  72:  Model,  Peggy  O'Connor/ 
CLICK;  gown,  courtesy  Sao.  Page  73: 
Model,  Cheri  Butler/Ford;  gold  bustier, 
courtesy  Sao.  Page  74:  Model,  Peggy 
O'Connor/CLICK;  blouse,  courtesy  Mi- 
chael Kors.  Page  75:  Model,  Peggy 
O'Connor/CLICK;  gown,  courtesy  Nor- 
ma Kamali,  OMO.  Pages  86-90:  Richard 
Kalvar/Magnum.  Pages  92-93  and  95-97: 
Michael  O'Brien/Archive.  Pages  108- 
113:  Copy  work  of  photographs,  Scott 
Hyde.  Page  134:  (top)  Label,  courtesy 
Charles  LeFranc  Cellars,  San  Jose,  Calif. ; 
(middle)  label,  courtesy  Paterno  Imports, 
Ltd.,  Chicago,  111.;  (bottom)  label,  cour- 
tesy Robert  Chadderdon  Selections,  Inc. , 
New  York,  N.Y.  Page  135:  (top)  Label, 
courtesy  Vinifera  Imports,  Ltd.,  Syosset, 
N.Y.;  (middle)  label,  courtesy  Paterno 
Imports,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  III.;  (bottom) 
label,  courtesy  Trebon  Wine  &  Spirits 
Corp.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  Page  154:  (bottom) 
Courtesy  Sam  Lopata/Baton's.  Page  158: 
Courtesy  La  Villette  (4). 
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Which  is  your  favorite 

restaurant  away 
from  your  new  york  home? 


J  GILBERT  KAPLAN,  found- 
o  er  and  chairman  of 
rhe  magazine  Institutional  In- 
vestor, cited  Operabaren,  in 
the  opera  house  in  Stock- 
holm (phone:  Stockholm 
10.79.35):  "It  is  a  cozy,  'club- 
by' restaurant  in  an  art  deco 
style,  with  wood  paneling,  a 
stained-glass  ceiling,  and  red 
leather  chairs.  At  lunch  you 
find  the  editors  in  chief  of  the 
Swedish  magazines,  bankers, 
poets  in  open  shirts,  and  mov- 
ie and  television  stars.  My  favorite  dish 
there  is  the  Filbimke,  which  is  a  sour-milk 
appetizer  I  eat  as  a  dessert." 
y  The  fashion  designer  MARY  McFAD- 
<»  DEN's  favorite  is  half  a  world  away:  "I 
travel  to  the  Far  East — Korea,  Japan,  and 
China — four  or  five  times  a  year.  I  adore 
Oriental  food,  but  my  favorite  restaurant 
out  there  is  the  French  restaurant  Cham- 
bord,  in  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Osaka  [3-68 
Gochome  Nakanoshima,  Kitaku;  phone: 
Osaka  448-1 121].  I  think  what  happens  is 
that  you  get  too  much  Japanese  food  and 
you  need  a  break.  The  food  is  nouvelle, 
beautifully  displayed.  It's  not  really  fair  to 
compare  it  to  the  great  three-star  restau- 
rants in  France.  It  would  be  better  to  say  it 
is  the  best  French  restaurant  in  the  East. 
The  view  is  absolutely  magnificent.  Every- 
thing is  serene,  soothing — a  wonderful 
respite  when  you're  so  far  from  home." 
J  BOBBY  SHORT,  the  pianist,  repairs  to 
♦  his  special  haunt  whenever  he  takes 
time  off  at  his  place  in  Mougins,  in  Pro- 
vence. "I  love  to  go  down  to  Antibes  to  La 
Bonne  Auberge  for  dinner  [Route  Nation- 
ale  7,  Quartier  de  la  Brague;  phone: 
Antibes  06600].  The  crowd  is  fancy,  but 
you  don't  have  to  put  on  the  dog  at  all. 
They're  very  friendly  and  unpretentious.  I 
can  go  comfortably  in  an  open  shirt  it  I 
want  to.  The  decor  is  kind  of  rustic — you 
know  how  the  French  love  that.  Although 
this  is  a  two-star  restaurant,  there  is  com- 
plete absence  of  the  vieux  jeu.  One  funny 
thing:  tor  the  last  couple  of  years,  there  has 
been  a  big  amusement  park  set  up  in  an 
empty  lot  about  two  blocks  away,  so  when 
you  leave  the  place  just  rolling  in  food ,  you 
go  over  to  ride  the  Ferris  wheel." 


J  LEONARD  LAUDER,  the  president  oi 
■»  Estee  Lauder,  shares  Short's  fondness 
for  luxury  without  starchiness.  His  choice 
is  Jamin,  in  Paris  (32  Rue  de  Longchamp; 
phone:  Paris  727-1227).  "They  just  got 
their  third  star  in  1984,  but  the  place  has 
an  informality  that  takes  it  away  from  the 
super  grand  luxe  style.  When  you  walk  into 
La  Tour  d'Argent,  Laurent,  Le  Grand 
Vefour,  or  even  Taillevent,  you  feel  sort  of 
diminutive.  At  Jamin,  the  patron  is  around 
without  looming  over  you.  You  are  in  a 
friendly,  homey  place,  bright  and  light. 
You  see,  I  don't  like  to  walk  into  a  restau- 
rant where  great  men  have  trod.  I  like  to 
discover  a  place  myselt." 
y  Since  his  days  in  Czechoslovakia  (re- 
■»  member  Loves  of  a  Blonde?),  the  film- 
maker M1LOS  FORMAN  has  settled  in  splen- 
didly to  the  comforts  of  the  West.  He,  too, 
is  partial  to  French  cooking,  wherever  he 
finds  it.  His  favorite?  "The  best  French 
restaurant  in  America:  Le  Petit  Pier,  in 
California  [7252  Tahoe  Boulevard,  Tahoe 
Vista;  phone:  916-546-4464].  I'll  make  a 
special  trip  up  there  just  to  have  fresh 
morels.  They  saute  them  with  some  stock, 
wine,  or  port,  and  shallots.  The  lamb, 
beef,  or  salmon  en  croute  is  wonderful,  and 
they  have  unusual  hors  d'oeuvres,  like  hot 
quail  salad.  The  cellar  is  excellent,  and  the 
setting  is  beautiful,  right  on  Lake  Tahoe.  I 
love  most  restaurants  for  one  or  two  dis- 
hes, but  at  this  one  I  love  everything." 
y  NAN  KEMPNER,  who  writes  for  French 
»  Vogue,  had  trouble  choosing,  but  not 
much.  "There's  a  genius  restaurateur  in 
London  named  Mark  Birley,"  she  said, 
"who  owns  three  private  clubs  that  are 
really  the  best  restaurants  in  town:  Anna- 


bel's [44  Berkeley  Square, 
Wl;  phone:  London  629- 
1096],  Mark's  Club  [46 
Charles  Street,  Wl;  493- 
3229],  and  Harry's  Bar  [26 
South  Audley  Street,  Wl; 
408-0844;  here,  nonmem- 
bers  must  be  put  up  by  mem- 
bers]. Mark's  is  like  a  good 
English  home.  Everything  is 
served  on  silver.  There  are 
salts  and  peppers  of  ivory,  and 
waitresses  with  aprons.  Har- 
ry's Bar  is  patterned  very 
closely  on  Harry's  Bar  in  Venice,  with 
wonderful  pastas  and  Venetian  specialties. 
But  Annabel's  is  my  favorite.  There's 
nothing  like  stopping  in  after  the  theater 
for  a  bit  of  fish  or  steak  Diane,  and  then 
Mark's  specialty:  chocolate  ice  cream  with 
a  tureen  of  biscuits." 
y  SCHUYLER  CHAPIN,  formerly  the  gen- 
*  eral  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  now  dean  of  the  School  of  the 
Arts  at  Columbia,  favors  the  Connaught 
(Carlos  Place,  Mayfair,  Wl;  phone:  Lon- 
don 499-7070).  "The  Connaught  does 
everything  right.  They  have  the  best  lamb 
or  beef  on  a  trolley  anywhere  in  London — 
and  you  can  get  it  rare.  If  I  have  to  talk  to 
someone  in  London  on  a  cranky  matter,  I 
suggest  the  Connaught  and  their  eyes  light 
up.  And  because  of  the  impeccably  unob- 
trusive service,  you  can  have  an  intimate 
conversation  in  total  privacy." 
1  "If  I  could  have  only  one  more  meal  in 
■»  my  life,"  said  the  tenor  PLACIDO DOM- 
INGO, whose  occupation  brings  with  it  an 
operatic  perspective,  "I  would  go  to  the 
Restaurant  del  Puerto  in  Guetaria,  a  little 
fishing  town  near  San  Sebastian.  My 
mother  was  born  there,  so  I  go  there  fairly 
often  when  I'm  in  Spain.  The  restaurant  is 
simple.  The  fishermen  eat  there.  You  can 
take  your  whole  family,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  warm  and  friendly.  But  it's 
the  food  that  is  so  wonderful.  The  seafood 
is  the  specialty.  You  eat  what  they  bring 
in,  and  just  nothing  can  be  compared  to  it, 
especially  the  little  calamari,  tiny  little 
squid  that  they  catch  with  a  hook.  The  fla- 
vor is  out  of  this  world."  □ 
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CONNOISSEUR 


G.  H.  Rothe 

Threat  Gesture 

The  red  stallion  oi  worldly  power  circles  the  white  mare       spirituality. 
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orminal  iiKv/otmi 


Edition  150,  15  A. P. 


JACQUELYNN  KRESMAN 

IPPING  INTO  A  COASTAL  PARADISE 


'Lust  Liiht" 


40"  x  60'  Oil  on  Panel 


/  "*** 

v. 

i 

"Sandy  Beach" 


36"  v  24    O//  o«  Punr/ 


This  Month  In  Carmel  

One-Woman  Show 
Jacquelynn  Kresman  will  be  present 

—  Champagne  Reception  — 
Saturday,  March  29,  5-9  pm 

Call  for  your  personal  invitation 


"Tidal  Harvest" 


30"  x  40"  Oil  on  Panel 


Eugene  Garin,  fumes  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 
Wendell  Brown,  Mario  B.  Simic,  Anthony  Casay,  Dave  Dalton, 

Maurice  Meyer,  Kresman,  Montague  Dawson,  Mirich, 

Chapelet,  David  Thimgan,  Galien  LaLoue,  Cortes,  Blanchard, 

Valere,  Guidon,  Cambour,  Corsius,  Lambert,  Mourier,  Markov, 

Dyf,  de  Korte,  Gravina,  Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon, 

William  Slaughter,  Bernard  Wynne,  David  Garcia,  John  Haskins, 

Maurice  Martin,  Steven  Sande,  James  Verdugo,  Robert  Wood, 

Roberto  Lupetti,  Stanley  Maxwell  Brice,  Sikorski, 

Mary  Crafton,  Fritz  Goosen,  Maxficld  Parrish 


Complimentary  color  brochure 
available  upon  request 

Full  Color  Catalogue  $15.00 
(64  Pages,  48  Artists  Featured) 


Sculpture  by: 

Dani,  Herb  Mignery,  Chester  Armstrong, 

Gene  Zesch,  E.  MacQueen,  After  Frederic  Remington, 

Charles  Russell,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Jules  Moignez, 
Charles  Sykcs,  Emmanuele  Villanis,  James  Earle  Fraser. 


&" 


Simic  Galleries 

I  For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 


West  Coast's  largest — Representing  over  70  renowned  artists 

CARMEL— in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  &  Sixth  •  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-By-Tfie-Sea,  CA  93921 

(408)  624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

SEATTLE— 1514  5th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98101  •  (206)  622-6644,  WA  Only  1-800-622-ARTS,  National  1-800-248-ARTS 


ADVtKMSlMI  M 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


A  Collection  of  Catalogues  for 
Connoisseurs  offers  unique  and 
elegant  ideas  for  gifts  and 
entertaining.  Catalogues  are 
available  by  May  1 5  unless 
otherwise  indicated  in  individual 
catalogue  descriptions.  To  order 
your  catalogues,  use  the  postcard 
inserted  on  the  next  page.  Send 
your  remittance,  including  $1 .00 
for  postage  and  handling  in  a 
stamped  envelope  to:  Connoisseur 
Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743, 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 


ALTMAN 
LUGGAGE 


Altman  Luggage.  Fine  Luggage  Since  1920. 
At  Altman  Luggage  Co.  smart  shoppers  find 
the  widest  selection  of  first  quality,  name 
brand  luggage,  business  cases  and  small 
leather  accessories — always  at  guaranteed 
best  prices.  Featured  brands  include: 
Skyway,  Hartmann,  Andiamo,  Boyt, 
Ventura,  Lark,  Samsonite,  Fulton  Solight®, 
French,  Atlas  and  Halliburton.  We  ship 
anywhere  in  the  US.  Color  catalog.  Send 
$1.00. 


Laura  Ashley.  Enjoy  the  latest  designs  in 
fashions  ana  home  furnishings  from  Laura 
Ashley.  Receive  our  beautiful  1 75  page, 
1986  Home  Furnishings  catalog,  followed 
by  four  fashion  catalogs  throughout  the 
year.  $5.00. 


oylo's 


Ayla's.  AYLA's  Hair  and  Skin  Care  products 
combine  the  mystique  of  Istanbul  with  the 
practicality  of  America!  Now  YOU  can 
enjoy  these  magnificent  selections  of  hair 
and  skin  care  products  which  are  truly  "in  a 
class  by  themselves".  Excellent  gift  idea, 
$5.00.  Call  toll  free  1-800-33AYLAS 
(332-9527). 


(■\\<  W  II       ,V    S  MAUI   , 
'    I.<  1TMIN<  .  <  "        J 


Banana  Republic.  Authentic,  classic, 
comfortable  travel  and  safari  clothing  in 
natural  fabrics  for  men  and  women.  Bush 
jackets,  safari  bags,  multi-pocketed  vests, 
unique  sweaters,  bush  hats,  khaki  trousers 
and  shorts.  Year's  subscription:  $1.00. 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


Bergdorf  Goodman.  There  is  only  one 
Bergdorf  Goodman.  A  special  world  filled 
with  unlimited  luxury  and  innovative  style. 
And  now  our  Fashion  Books  can  bring  this 
world  home  to  you.  From  the  newest 
designs  for  men  and  women  to  exciting  gifts 
and  accessories  for  the  home.  One  year 
subscription,  $7.00. 


Beverly  hillS 

Beverly  Hills  Motoring  Accessories.  If  your 
automobile  means  more  to  you  than  just 
basic  transportation,  you'll  want  a  copy  of 
the  64-page,  full  color  catalogue  from 
Beverly  Hills  Motoring  Accessories.  $3.00 
refundable  with  purchase. 


Spring — Summer  '86 
Casual  &  Business  Wear 


\  Art  Consultants  to  me  World 


Bullock 
&Jones 

*-'    RAN  FRANOSra") 


Bullock  &  Jones  of  San  Francisco,  one  of 
the  world's  finest  men's  stores,  offers  a 
unique  collection  of  leisure  and  business 
attire  and  accessories  for  men  who  want 
only  the  superb.  Gratis. 


CENTER  ART* 

GALLERIES-HAWAII, 


Center  Art  Galleries.  Center  Art 
Galleries-Hawaii,  Inc.,  is  the  world 
exclusive  home  of  original  paintings, 
sculptures  and  graphics  by  Academy  Award 
winner  Anthony  Quinn,  "The  Fine  Art 
Discovery  of  the  Decade."  Catalogues 
available.  Our  inventory  valued  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000,  spans  the  centuries  from 
the  Old  Masters  to  the  emerging  masters  of 
today. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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LDS  G/         ERY 

MaJwcf  (617)  266  1108 


Childs  Gallery.  Collect  fine  American, 
European,  and  China  Trade  paintings  where 
curators  and  connoisseurs  have  been 
buying  since  1937.  Send  for  the 
fully-illustrated  "Painting  Annual"  of  18th 
through  20th  century  paintings,  priced  from 
below  $1 ,000  to  well  into  six  figures. 
Catalogue,  $3.00. 


tuttris 


Concepts.  Concepts  is  an  exciting  jewelry 
gallery  representing  the  leading  designers 
working  in  the  field  today.  This  catalog 
provides  profiles  of  fourteen  of  our  artists 
with  color  photographs  of  their  most 
outstanding  work.  $4.00. 


Corinth  Video.  A  superb  64  page  color 
video  catalogue  for  the  connoisseur  of  the 
performing  arts  and  motion  pictures.  Over 
70  filmed  operas  and  ballets  from  the 
world's  leading  theatres,  and  100  film 
classics,  including  acclaimed  film 
adaptations  of  ANNA  KARENINA,  THE 
BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV,  CRIME  AND 
PUNISHMENT,  DON  QUIXOTE,  and  many 
other  great  works  of  drama  and  literature 
not  available  in  stores.  $3.00. 


& 
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Exeters.  Exeters  welcomes  the  spring  of 
1 986  with  an  exciting  collection  of  new 
products  for  the  discriminating  buyer.  This 
extensive  selection  includes  fine  jewelry, 
elegant  designer  watches,  computerized 
chess  boards,  Casio's  hand  held  TV's  and 
much  more.  For  a  catalog  offering  the 
newest  in  innovative  electronic  products, 
please  send  $2.00. 


The  Golden  Basket.  The  designer  of  the 
original  1 4K  gold  Nantucket  Lightship 
Basket  in  miniature  has  compiled  a 
collection  of  its  most  interesting  and  unique 
designs.  All  of  these  exquisite  jewelry 
creations  are  1 4K  or  1 8K  gold  and  many 
include  precious  stones.  You  will  find 
photographs  of  our  exquisite  jewelry  only 
in  our  latest  full-color  catalogue.  Send 
$2.00. 


THE  FINEST 
CHINA  «r  GLASS  SHOP 
INTHEWORLD- 
SINCE  1827 


Goodes  of  London.  A  beautiful  selection  in 
full  color  of  the  finest  china,  glass,  silver, 
cutlery,  table  lamps,  ornamental  items  and 
gifts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Shopping  by  mail  offers  excellent  savings 
compared  with  U.S.  retail  prices.  Catalogue 
price,  $4.00. 


Gracie  Inc.  The  Gracie  Design 
Portfolio  .  .  .  From  Gracie,  America's 
foremost  specialist  in  Oriental 
Wallcoverings,  Oriental  Screens     iriental 
Porcelains  and  Oriental  Furniture.  For  vour 
copy,  a  treasure  in  itself,  send  $10.00  ; 
Gracie  Inc.,  979  Third  Ave.,  NY,  NY 
10022. 


THE  GREAT  CHEFS 

AT  THE 

ROBERT  MONDAVI  WINERY 


The  Great  Chefs.  A  truly  unique  food  and 
wine  experience  enhanced  by  an  elegant 
presentation  in  magical  surroundings.  In 
1 986  we  will  offer  four  weekend  events  at 
$525.00  each  per  person,  lodging  and 
transportation  not  included  and  two  week 
long  events  from  $1 ,270.00  to  $3,100.00 
each  per  person,  lodging  and  transportation 
in  the  Napa  Valley  included.  Each  program 
will  feature  a  world  renowned  guest  chef. 
Rrochure  gratis  (limited  availability)  or  call 
for  more  information  (707)  944-2866. 


GUBELIN 


Gubelin.  Gubelin's  Swiss  artisans  create 
many  one-of-a-kind  designs  in  18  karat 
gold — many  with  the  world's  most  precious 
gemstones.  Also,  complete  collections  of 
Patek  Philippe,  Audemars  Piguet,  Ebel,  and 
Omega  are  offered.  Discover  the 
culmination  of  one  hundred  thirty  years  of 
affinity  with  fine  jewelry  in  our  portfolio  of 
enticements.  Gratis. 
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GUCCI 


Gucci.  Introducing  the  Gucci  1986 
Spring/Summer  Catalogue.  In  these  pages 
you  will  find  a  sampling  of  our  seasonal 
collection.  The  finest  fashion,  leather 
goods,  gifts,  and  accessories  to  suit  your 
individual  lifestyle.  $6.00. 


SINCE    1861 


Gump's.  For  125  years  Gump's  has 
astounded  the  world  with  it's  unique  gifts, 
including  oriental  pieces,  china,  crystal, 
lamps,  fashion  and  jewelry.  There  is 
nothing  like  Gump's!  One  year  subscription 
$3.00.  (Outside  the  U.S.  $1 5.00). 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

"New  York's  most  famous  store 

since  before  the  Civil  War" 


HAMMACHER  SCHLEMMER.  Our  latest 
64-page  catalog  features  intriguing 
products  like  the  Only  Solar-Powered 
House  Plant  Rotator,  the  Custom 
Programmable  Sprinkler,  the  Best  Cordless 
Shoe  Polisher  and  still  hundreds  of  other 
unusual  things  that  can't  be  found 
elsewhere.  $2.00  for  a  year's  catalogs. 


Brooke  Harvey  Oriental  Porcelain.  A 

beautiful  color  catalogue  featuring  an 
exclusive  collection  of  exquisite 
hand-painted  porcelain  patterns  in 
coordinated  dinnerware,  porcelain  handle 
flatware,  and  table  linen.  The  collection 
offers  a  unique  selection  of  giftware, 
serving  and  decorative  accessories. 
Catalogue  gratis.  Availability  limited  to 
250.  (800)  423-1 797  (213)  378-3630. 


Herend  Porcelain.  Herend  Porcelain,  the 
finest  collection  of  porcelain  in  the  world, 
presents  its  new,  full-color  84-page 
catalogue.  This  prestigious,  hand-painted 
collection  features  an  elegant  array  of 
dinnerware,  fancyware,  serving  and 
decorative  accessories,  figurines,  lamps  and 
special  limited  editions.  $5.00. 


«t  its  a  small  worid 


The  Tiffany  of  the  Miniature  World 

It's  A  Small  World.  The  world's  finest 
collection  of  miniature  furniture,  silver, 
china,  accessories  and  books.  All  scaled 
one  inch  to  the  foot.  Winnetka,  Illinois 
(312)446-8399.  72-page  catalogue. 
$5.00. 


Kona  Coffee  Connection.  Estate 
grown  and  processed,  our  superb  Kona 
Coffee  is  roasted  expressly  for  you  and 
shipped  air  mail  directly  from  our  coffee 
estate  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Brochure 
$2.00.  Applicable  toward  purchase. 
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FINE      ART      PORTFOLIO 


Lublin  Collection.  Fine  paintings  and 
signed  and  numbered  original  graphics  by 
Boulanger,  Carter,  Delacroix,  Moti  and 
other  artists  exclusively  represented  by 
Lublin  are  illustrated  in  our  beautiful  full 
color  catalog.  (800)  243-4004  $2.00. 
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FUDGE 


OFCARMEL 


Mrs.  M.'s  Fudge.  The  best  fudge  you'll  ever 
eat.  Cooked  in  a  great  copper  kettle  right 
here  in  the  window  of  our  shop  at  Sixth  & 
Mission  daily,  then  cooled  and  sliced  on 
our  marble  slabs,  Mrs.  M.'s  fudge  has  an 
old-fashioned  taste  you'll  remember.  Send 
your  loved  one  a  special  gift  basket  for 
Easter,  Mother's  day  or  any  occasion. 
Catalogue.  $2.00. 


^Marble^Arch 


Marble  Arch.  Previously  available  only  to 
the  country's  top  interior  designers,  Marble 
Arch  offers  you  a  collection  of  extremely 
unusual  and  very  elegant  accessories  for 
your  home.  Our  collection  includes 
exclusive  reproductions  from  some  of  the 
finest  homes  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  $3.00. 
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MOBOCO 

THE  way  to  acquire 
finejavellry. 


Moboco.  MOBOCO  FINE  JEWELRY  & 
GEMS.  Known  by  a  select  clientele 
worldwide  for  exceptional  values  of  fine 
jewelry  and  Swiss  Timepieces  such  as 
Rolex,  Piaget,  Audemars  Piguet,  Chopard 
and  Corum.  MOBOCO,  where  the  finest  is 
not  the  most  expensive.  $3.00  for  postage  & 
handling.  (714)  644-8325.  200  Newport 
Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Ca.  92660. 


The  Nature  Company.  An  outrageous 
assemblage  of  gifts,  prints,  books,  tools,  and 
activities,  all  inspired  by  the  world  of 
nature.  Two  issues  annually,  plus  a 
midwinter  supplement,  featuring  weather 
instruments,  jewelry,  binoculars,  posters, 
shirts,  sculpture,  and  dozens  of  unique 
discovery  tools  for  all  ages.  $1 .00. 


O  MN  I.     AMERICAN 


Neiman-Marcus.  Spring  1 986!  Get  a  taste 
of  the  unexpected  with  this  exclusive  offer 
from  Neiman-Marcus.  Receive  a  sampler 
collection  of  our  breathtaking,  new  spring 
fashion  catalogs.  Automatically  reserve 
your  copy  of  the  dazzling  1 986  Christmas 
Book  for  delivery  by  mid-October.  Order 
your  subscription  now  for  only  $5.00 
applicable  toward  your  first  credit  card 
purchase  by  phone  or  mail  from  the 
catalogs. 


Omni  American.  A  unique  collection  of 
exclusive  automobile  accessories  and 
prestige  gifts  through  one  of  the  finest 
catalogues  available.  If  you  own  a  luxury  or 
exotic  car  or  you  are  shopping  for  someone 
special,  Omni  American  has  the  perfect 
selection  for  you.  $5.00.  Call: 
1  -800-922-6664  or  write  Omni  American 
Accessories,  Box  788,  Del  Mar,  CA 
92014-9986. 


MENUISERIE 


patagonia? 


Uncommon  Clothes 
for  Uncommon  People 

Patagonia.  Eighty  pages  filled  with  'op 
quality,  functional  clothing  for  the 
outdoors — clothing  designed  for  run 
Class  V  rapids  in  Chile  as  well  as  strolling 
along  The  Left  Bank.  Full  color  image 
photos,  detailed  product  informa  ,on  and 
extensive  information  on  dressing  for  the 
outdoors.  Patagonia  clothing:  always 
attentive  to  the  demands  of  the  real  world. 
$1.00. 


(JvoAawerg  &  otkbel 

Rosenberg  &  Stiebel.  The  carved  wood 
furniture  of  1 8th  Century  France.  Fully 
illustrated  exhibition  catalog  $10.00. 
J2E.  57th  Street,  NYC  10022. 
"53-4368 


S.  E.  RYKOFF  &  CO. 


Foods  and  Cookware 
of  Distinction 

Since  igi  r 


S.E.  Rykoff  &  Co.  Serving  only  the  finest 
restaurants,  clubs,  hotels  and  cruise  ships 
since  1 91 1 ,  we  are  now  making  available 
to  you  a  selection  of  our  26,000  gourmet 
quality  imported  and  domestic  foods, 
cookware,  and  diet  specialities.  Treat 
yourself  to  the  secrets  used  in  many 
Kitchens  of  the  world's  finest  chefs.  Gratis. 
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PAPERWEIGHTS 


L.H.  Selman  Ltd.  The  Collectors' 
Paperweights  Price  Guide  and  Catalogue 
features  a  new  and  exquisite  full-color 
listing  of  250  antique  and  contemporary 
paperweights,  1 36  pages.  Price  redeemable 
on  any  purchase  of  $  1 00.00  or  more  from 
L.H.  Selman  Ltd.  $10.00. 


S*e»a6k 


SieMatic.  The  SieMatic  Kitchen  Book  is  the 
showplace  for  some  of  the  world's  most 
outstanding  Kitchen  Interior  Designs  for 
traditional,  contemporary  and  thoroughly 
modern  living.  160  beautiful  color  pages  of 
exciting  kitchen  styles,  ideas  and  plans. 
$9.00. 
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Sotheby's  International  Preview.  A 

monthly  magazine  lavishly  illustrated  in  full 
color,  with  highlights  of  our  upcoming  and 
recent  sales  worldwide,  timely  articles  and 
a  comprehensive  international  auction 
calendar.  Subscription  price,  $25.00. 
Special  Offer  for  Connoisseur  Readers, 
$15.00. 


Paul  Stuart.  The  best  window  shopping  in 
New  York.  Without  the  windows.  Clothing 
for  men  and  women,  defined  by  tradition, 
quiet  and  confident,  yet  interpreted  with 
flair  and  elegance.  Now  on  display.  In  our 
store.  Do  come  in.  If  you  can't,  send  for  our 
catalogue.  $2.00. 


TIFFANY  &C0. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  Tiffany's  designs  have  set 
internationally  recognized  standards  of 
excellence.  Select  from  among  Tiffany 
classics  in  jewelry,  timepieces,  sterling 
silver,  leather  goods,  china  and  crystal.  Fall 
Selections  catalogue.  $3.00. 


TRAVELER'S 
BOOKSTORE 


Traveller's  Bookstore.  Acknowledged  by 
travel  writer  Stephen  Birnbaum  as  "the  best 
travel  bookstore  in  the  country,"  we  are 
pleased  to  offer  our  catalogue  to  people 
who  are  planning  a  trip  or  just  dreaming  of 
one.  To  obtain  your  copy,  please  send 
$1.00. 


EILEEN  WEST 


Eileen  West.  San  Francisco  designer  Eileen 
West  previews  her  natural  fiber  spring 
collections  in  a  beautifully  photographed 
catalogue.  Her  contemporary  dresses  and 
sportswear  are  complimented  by  her 
romantic  Queen  Anne's  Lace  intimate 
apparel.  Please  send  $2.00  for  a  full  year 
subscription. 


One  of  London's  greatest  shops. 


The  White  House.  For  over  80  years  The 
White  House  has  satisfied  generations  of 
the  best  families  in  the  world.  This  beautiful 
catalogue  brings  the  finest  linens  to  your 
table,  plus  magnificent  bed  sets  and  towels, 
English  men's  and  women's  fashions,  and  a 
selection  of  The  White  House's  famous 
range  of  children's  clothes.  $4.00. 


WORLD  ART  COMPANY,  INC. 
presents  the 


arsmundi 

vJOLLECTION 

TREASURES  OF  WORLD  ART 


World  Art  Company,  ars  mundi  Collection. 
This  celebrated  European  art  collection  is 
now  available  in  the  United  States.  It  offers 
art  lovers  exact  replicas  of  the  world's  finest 
paintings,  sculptures,  porcelain  and  pieces 
of  jewelry  from  famous  museums 
worldwide.  Over  1 1 0  works  of  art  are 
represented  in  this  catalog.  Price  $5.00. 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 
tional  researches  aside,  Tedlock  tells 
he  added  to  his  understanding  of  th< 
by  spending  a  four-and-a-half-month  ap- 
prenticeship with  a  Quiche  "daykeeper," 
or  shaman.  Their  partnership  culminated 
in  a  joint  interpretation  of  the  text,  adding 
lucidity  to  the  English  translation.  Com- 
plete with  thoughtful  commentary,  it  suc- 
cessfully bridges  the  gaps  between  the  an- 
cient Mayans  and  the  modern  reader  and 
affords  access  to  a  startlingly  different  per- 
spective on  history  and  the  imagination. 
— Juliana  Fusco 

The  Lewises 

Clean  House 

Sydney  and  Frances  Lewis,  the  found- 
ers of  the  Best  Products  retailing 
empire,  are  no-holds-barred  art  do- 
nors. When  they  decided  to  give  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Richmond,  their  extensive  art  nouveau 
and  art  deco  furniture  collection,  they 
even  gave  away  their  bed. 


A  collection  rich  in  deco:  the  Marcel  Coard 
sofa,  before  1929. 

The  collection  comprises  almost  700 
works  and  is  exhibited  in  the  museum's 
new,  $22  million  west  wing.  "The  depth  of 
the  collection  makes  it  exceptional,"  says 
the  museum  spokesman  Don  Dale.  "When 
the  Lewises  like  an  artist,  they  don't  only 
collect  him;  they  collect  his  best." 

The  gift  complements  and  broadens  ear- 
lier Lewis  bequests  of  American  arts  and 
crafts  and  modem  painting  and  sculpture 
to  the  museum.  So,  Mrs.  Lewis  says,  the 
decision  to  donate  the  collection  to  the 
Virginia  Museum  was  an  appropriate  one: 
"It  was  a  difficult  choice,  but  we  wanted  to 
keep  this  collection  all  in  one  place.  Vir- 
ginia has  always  been  strong  in  the  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  one  of  the  few  such  places 
in  the  country.  It's  ready-made  tor  this." 

Among  the  collection's  gems  are  seven 


items  by  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh,  in- 
cluding a  1917  ebonized  wood  and  ivory 
mantel  clock  and  a  1904  ebonized  wood 
armchair  with  inset  glass  panels,  and  the 
"Sun"  bed  of  1930  by  Emile-Jacques  Ruhl- 
manu.  The  "Sun"  bed  was  in  the  Lewises' 
bedroom  until  1975, 
when  they  replaced 
it  with  an  eight-piece 
Louis  Majorelle 
suite,  circa  1909, 
built  of  Cuban  ma- 
hogany and  rose- 
wood and  decorated 
with  inlaid  woods 
and  gilt  bronze.  The 
suite  also  was  part  of 
the  bequest. 

At  the  ground- 
breaking of  the  new  wing,  Mrs.  Lewis  said, 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  having  the  truck 
take  away  all  the  furniture,  art,  and  rugs 
and  to  sleeping  on  the  floor. "  As  appealing 
an  idea  as  that  might  have  been,  the 
Lewises  instead  acquired  a  Dakota  Jackson 


Above:  The  Lewises'  Louis  Majorelle  bed- 
room suite;  below,  a  Tiffany  punch  bowl, 
now  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

bed  and  armoire  set  made  oi  lacquered 
cherry  and  maple.  This  was  the  first  ele- 
ment of  their  new  contemporary-furniture 
collection,  which  now  includes  pieces  by 
John  Makepeace,  Michael  Graves,  Fred 
Baier,  Wendell  Castle,  and  the  Memphis 
group.  — Cynthia  Werthamer 


Eating  as  Theater 

Boom!  goes  the  restaurant  scene, 
which  is  fine  with  Sam  Lopata, 
who's  got  a  seat  at  ground  zero. 
Lopata  is  the  designer  of  some  twen- 
ty of  New  York  City's  hottest  eater- 
ies, including  Cafe  Seiyoken,  Prunelle, 
Pig  Heaven,  and  the  newly  opened  Ba- 
ton's. What  he  calls  his  "antidesign" — 
vast  spaces,  bright  lights,  and  "excite- 
ment"— tend  to  bring  instant  success, 
whether  the  food  is  good  (and  it  sometimes 
is)  or  not.  Now  the  man  who  has  altered 

Bright  lights,  big  space,  at  Baton's. 
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Sotheby's 
invites  you  to  study 

at  two  of  the  grandest 

"Treasure  Mouses  of  Britain" 


rhe  collections  ol  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury  arc 
rivalled  in  their  range  and  quality  only 
by  those  of  the  Royal  Family,  fhe  Duke 
is  opening  his  two  magnificent  country 
houses.  Bowhill  House  and  Boughton 
House,  for  an  e\c  lusive  series  of  courses 
this  summer.  While  you  learn  you  will 
beatlibert)  to  explore  the  man)  trea- 
sures of  his  collections  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  unique  history  ol  patron- 
age of  the  arts  that  extends  back  over 
three  cenliu  ies. 

A  wide-ranging  lecture  program 
with  leading  art  specialists 

Guided  by  instructors 
from  Sotheby's  Works  of  Art  Course  in 

1  .oudon.  these  studies  include  lectures 
by  Britain's  most  eminent  art  historians. 
Each  course  includes  visits  toother 
major  collections— many  of  which  are 
not  open  to  the  public— and  there  will 
also  be  trips  to  enure  lies,  abbeys  and 
houses  of  outstanding  architectural 
interest. 

Prices  include  all  course 
tees,  visits,  guides  and  mound  transpor- 
tation, .is  well  as  lunch  and  tea  each 
day.  (Airfare,  accommodations  and 
applicable  local  taxes  are  not  included. 
Sotheby's  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  for 
accommodations  in  nearby  hotels.) 

History  and  Art  in  the  Borders 

June  16  to  June  19 

Bovvhill  House,  Selkirk,  Scotland 

Full  of  romance  and  poetry, 
the  border  region  between  Scotland 
and  England  has  an  intriguing  history, 
beautiful  countryside  and  grand 
architecture.  I  "his  course  covers 
history,  literature  and  music  as  well 
as  the  superb  private  collections 
which  abound  in  the  area.  ($300) 

An  optional  day  in  Glasgow 
is  planned  for  June  20.  ($90) 

Patronage  and  Collecting  at  Bowhill 

June  22  to  June  27 

Bowhill  House,  Selkirk,  Scotland 

Celebrated  for  its  collections 
of  silver,  porcelain  and  furniture, 


■M 


The  Great  Hall  ol  Boughton  House  with 
Mortlakc  tapestries  and  ,i  ( eiling  painted  b) 
\  1 1 1 1  >i 1 1<  i  Vcrrio. 


Bowhill  I  louse  also  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  collections  of  portrait 
miniatures  in  the  world.  There  is  also 
an  outstanding  collection  of  paintings, 
including  works  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough and  Wilkie  as  well  as  the 
Italian  masters.  Participants  will  study 
important  works  of  an  in  the  surround- 
ings for  which  they  were  intended. 
($435) 

From  Artifice  to  Nature 
July  1  to  July  4 

Boughton  House,  Boughton, 
Northamptonshire 

flic  Boughton  gardens  are 
a  rare  example  of  a  formal  layout  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Continental  Baroque, 
and  Northamptonshire  is  rich  in 
gardens  from  the  17th  to  19th  century. 
lTiis  course  explores  English  lands<  ape 
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design  and  the  incorporation  of  clas- 
sh  al,  Italian  and  (  Mental  elements,  all 
of  wfiic  h  helped  form  a  major  part  of 
European  planning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  garden  city.  ($300) 

Baroque  Splendour- Boughton  House 
and  its  Contents 
July  6  to  July  11 

Boughton  House,  Boughton, 
Northamptonshire 

Boughton  House  recreates 
the  spirit  of  Versailles  and  boasts  a 
magnificent  collection  of  17th  century 
English  and  French  furniture  and  deco- 
rative arts,  and  paintings  hv  I7th  century 
European  masters.  'ITiis  course  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  tne  furnishings  and  interior 
decorations  at  one  of  the  greatest  country 
houses  of  the  late  17th  century.  ($435) 

For  full  details  of  each 
course,  return  the  coupon  below  oi  i  .ill 
Stacy  Weiss  at  (212)  006-7822. 


Please-  send  me  lull  details  ol  the 

courses  1  have  indicated: 

□  History  and  Art  in  the  Borders 

June  16  to  19 
IJ   Patronage  and  Collecting  at 

Bowhill' 

June  22  to  27 
[_)  From  Artifice  to  Nature 

July  1  to  4 
LI   Baroque  Splendour  -  Boughton 

House  ancf  its  Contents 

July  6  ti>  II 


Mi    Mis 

Miss  Ms. 

(please 

print) 

Arid  less 

City. 

Sl.ne 

Zip 

leleulione 

(area  ( ode) 
Mail  this  coupon  to: 
Stac)  Weiss 

Sotheby's  Works  ol  Art  Program 
1334  York  Avenue- 
New  York,  New  York  10021 


If  You  Can't  Ke< 

TRAVEL  SEC::: 

Please 
Read  No  Fur 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselvi 
has  become  necessary.  We  publish  Passport,  the 
confidential  and  privately  circulated  monthly 
newsletter  on  world  travel,  it's  read  by  discern- 
ing travelers  all  over  the  world.  Our  information 
comes  from  carefully  selected  spies. 

Each  month  in  this  tersely-written  12  page  let- 
ter, we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members — charming  inns,  attractive  restau- 
rants, undiscovered  resorts,  places  even  the 
guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled 
and  touristy. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this  in- 
formation to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled.  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information — even  with  good  friends. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  19 
years.  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do,  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one.  If 
you'd  like  to  join  us,  a  trial  membership  is  only 
$40  a  year.  Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of 
information.  Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what 
you  expecte:!. 
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YES,  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

□  My  check  for  $40  is  enclosed. 

□  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $55. 

Name 

Address 

City 


_Zip_ 


PASSPORT 

20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago,  IL  60606 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

name  


please  print 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  May., 
zines.  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 

WSCN 


modern  dining  thinks  that  yet  another 
kind  of  restaurant  is  on  the  horizon. 

Born  in  Paris  and  educated  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  Lopata  began  his  New 
York  career  ten  years  ago  when  he  fol- 
lowed a  girl  across  the  sea.  "It  lasted  about 
two  weeks,"  says  the  casually  handsome 
forty-four-year-old,  but  he  decided  to  stay 
on  in  New  York,  making  ends  meet  by 
waiting  tables  and  designing  the  occasion- 
al "platform  or  closet  for  friends. "  His  first 
restaurant  job  came  along  in  1976,  when, 
Lopata  says,  "restaurants  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  Prohibition.  They  were 
secretive  places  in  old  brownstones,  very 
dark  and  closed."  Lopata  took  a  radically 
different  approach  with  Chez  Pascal.  It 
was  still  in  a  brownstone,  but  he  made  it 
bright  with  pale  colors,  used  ultrasuede 
seat  coverings  "like  Halston,"  and  ensured 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  noise. 

Lopata  next  worked  in  a  lower  midtown 
area  called  the  photo  district,  not  much 
more  than  a  warren  of  commercial  lofts  at 
the  time,  where  most  of  the  nightlife  con- 
verged under  streetlamps.  In  an  old  ware- 
he  use,  Lopata  created  Joanna,  "three- 
quarter  million  dollars  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere."  The  festive,  banquette-lined 
bistro  was  his  second  "instant  success." 

Lopata's  theories  were  not  refined  until 
1984,  when  he  did  Pig  Heaven.  "The 
name  did  not  call  for  superior  design,"  he 
says.  "It  called  for  something  casual  and 
whimsical,  so  I  underdesigned  it,  with  pig 
murals  and  details.  People  came  in  smil- 
ing; and  I  realized  that's  what  people  want: 
to  be  relaxed  and  have  a  good  time,  not 
met  by  a  stuffy  maitre  d'  at  the  door." 

Leaning  back  in  a  rattan  and  leopard- 
skin  armchair  at  one  of  his  newest  efforts, 
the  Safari  Grill,  Lopata  recalls  his  early  tri- 
umphs: "It  was  in  the  seventies.  New  York 
was  just  waking  up  to  food;  but  it's  really 
much  more  than  that."  He  plucks  at  his 
own  100  percent  linen  jacket  and  all-cot- 
ton T-shirt,  and  explains,  "Ten  years  ago, 
people  were  still  wearing  polyester.  It  was 
when  they  started  to  become  aware  of  their 
clothes  and  their  looks  that  they  wanted  to 
go  to  restaurants  to  be  seen."  Restaurants 
got  bigger,  he  argues,  to  allow  crowd- 
watching;  and  the  look  of  a  place,  not  its 
food,  became  the  main  draw. 

Although  he  enjoys  the  energy  that  the 
element  oi  theater  has  brought  to  the  new 
dining  experience,  not  everybody  is  uni- 
formly pleased.  Many  critics  have  noted, 
for  example,  that  the  high  decibel  level  in 
the  restaurants  precludes  civilized  conver- 
sation. No  matter:  Lopata  maintains  that 
restaurants  a  la  Busby  Berkeley  may  soon 


Lopata  in  an  echoing  eatery:  coming  soon,  he 
says,  is  "a  return  to  human  values.  " 

be  a  thing  of  the  past,  anyway.  For  one 
thing,  he  points  out,  they  are  becoming 
"materially  impossible  to  pay  for." 

With  the  brilliantly  simple  premise  that 
even  yuppies,  his  main  constituency,  grow 
old,  Lopata  predicts  that  lighting — "beau- 
tiful lighting,  to  make  a  forty-five-year-old 
look  twenty-five" — will  play  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  restaurant  design.  He 
also  anticipates  a  "return  to  human  values 
and  small,  family-run  places  with  the  own- 
er in  the  kitchen  and  the  wife  out  front. 
Restaurants  will  just  become  another  part 
of  everyday  life."  For  Lopata,  in  other 
words,  the  restaurant  of  the  future  will 
take  its  cue  from  that  of  the  past;  and  he 
will  be  there,  underdesigning  it. 

— }ulie  V.  lovine 


Paris'S  New 


Playground 


Museums  in  Paris  have  been 
springing  up  in  progressively  odder 
places.  The  site  on  which  the 
Centre  Pompidou  now  rises  with 
such  massive  inevitability  used  to 
be  the  city's  most  lugubrious  waste  lot. 
With  more  chic  but  no  less  bizarrerie,  the 
Gare  d'Orsay — an  imposing,  disused  rail- 
way station  beside  the  Seine — is  being 
reconstructed  to  house  a  collection  de- 
voted to  the  artistic  achievements  of  the 
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obert  Nelson,  American  realis 
ins  of  Winslow  Homer  and  Ar 
imbine  the  two  worlds  of  land  and  sea,  explores 

ing  within  a  painting. 
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ert  Nelson's  Still  Life  Painting  Within  A  Painting, 

'  x  24"  original  acrylic  and  oil  on  masonite  panel. 

Unique  limited  edition,  mixed-media  serigraph, 

24"  x  19"  museum  quality  paper  5/C 
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nineteenth    entuty.  Th  int  in  this 

trend  would  no  doubt  i     jltural 

complex  in  a  slaughterh 

And  that  is  exactly  r  Vil- 

lette, which  until  ven  recently  was  the 
hoar  of  butchers,  breeders,  and  the  occa- 
sional diner  with  a  special  cut  of  meat  in 
mind.  This  dismal  area  on  the  northeast 
edge  of  Pans  is  changing  on  such  a  scale, 
and  with  such  speed,  that  mournful  lowing 
and  plaintive  bleats  are  already  no  more 
than  a  memory-  In  their  place  is  arising  a 
culture  park  of  so  ambitious  a  diversity  as 
to  be  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

Five  main  buildings  will  dominate  this 
partially  built  project.  One  end  of  the  large 
site  will  be  occupied  by  a  "Cite  des 
Sciences  et  de  l'lndustrie"  that  sounds  like 
a  schoolboy's  dream  of  a  science  museum, 
complete  with  a  planetarium  and  electron- 
ic gadgets  to  illustrate  technology's  leaps 
and  bounds.  Facing  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  park  will  be  a  "Cite  de  la  Musique." 
The  Conservatoire  National,  France's  of- 
ficial music  academy,  will  be  rehoused  in 
this  building,  which  will  also  sport  a  con- 
cert hall  and  a  museum  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Any  ivory-tower  tendencies  that 
students  here  might  entertain  will  no 
doubt  be  dispelled  by  the  nearby  "Zenith, " 


a  tentlike  structure  capable  of  holding  over 
6,000  spectators,  and  where  rock  concerts 
have  been  drawing  large  crowds. 

The  two  remaining  major  buildings  are 
also  built  and  in  full  swing.  One  of  them  is 
tht  "Grande  Halle,"  which  was  designed 
in  the  1860s  as  a  cattle  market.  This  huge 
iron-and-glass  structure  is  now  a  venue  for 
large  commercial  fairs  and  such  events  as 
Paris's  big  art  biennial.  The  other  focal 
point,  situated  in  front  of  the  "Cite  des 
Sciences,"  is  a  splendid-looking  silver 
globe  known  as  "La  Geode."  It  contains 
the  largest  hemispherical  screen  in  the 
world,  and  its  battery  of  visual  and  acousti- 
cal effects  ensures  total  immersion  in 
sound  and  imagery. 

These  five  buildings  are  only  the  major 
poles  of  the  brave  new  La  Vil- 
lette,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed,  down  to  the  last  sign- 
post and  shrub,  in  1989.  De- 
signed by  the  young  French- 
Swiss  architect  Bernard  Tschu- 
mi,  the  surrounding  parkland 
will  be  dotted  with  "follies,"  from 
restaurant  to  children's  playpens. 
As  a  whole,  the  park  will  exist  as 
"a  place  tor  people  to  meet  and  be 
active,"  as  the  press  brochure  en- 
couragingly  puts  it;  and  the  range 
of  amenities  will  extend  to  water 
gardens,  roller-skating  trails,  a 
computer  shop,  and  a  "techno- 
logical game  gallery." 

Pla\  is  clearly  a  key  character- 
istic of  La  Villette,  and  it  is  a  wel- 

Already  open:  "La  Geode,"  above 
left  and  right  (in  cutaway),  and  the 
"Grande  Halle.  " 


The  theme  is  culture  at  the  Pare  de  la  Villette; 
completion  is  due  in  1989. 

come  notion  in  a  city  where  the  public  has 
little  opportunity  for  letting  off  steam. 
How  satisfying  the  play  will  be  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  current  audiovisual  program 
at  "La  Geode" — which  is  at  present  the 
only  yardstick  of  La  Villette's  potential — 
turns  out  to  be  a  mindless  rush  through  his- 
tory, entitled  Chronos,  that  is  as  imagina- 
tively impoverished  as  it  is  technically 
impressive.  One  hopes  that  the  organizers' 
understandable  desire  for  maximum  ap- 
peal will  not  preclude  mental  stimula- 
tion. — Michael  Peppiatt 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 


Detail  from  Accents  in  White,  40"  x  30"  original  oil  by  Americo  Makk 


AMERICO  MAKK 


In  Accents  In  White,  Americo  Makk  has  expressed  changing  weather,  changing  seasons  and  fleeting  time.  Yet 
his  masterful  command  of  form  and  color  leaves  us  with  a  reassuring  sense  of  continuity  that  is  the  essence  of 
life.  This  painting  and  others  by  Americo,  his  wife  and  son,  artists  Eva  and  A  B  Makk,  are  on  display  at  Lahaina 
Galleries  Please  call  for  exhibition  dates  when  the  artists  will  be  in  attendance. 


flfjAHAiNA  Galleries  Maui=toll  edee  i-soo-367-8047 
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Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahamaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761  •  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 
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Paris  excursion.  Here's  an  interesting 
idea  for  when  you're  in  Paris  over  a 
weekend.  In  fact,  it's  an  interesting  idea 
any  day  of  the  week.  Take  the  RER  sub- 
urban branch  of  the  Metro  from  the  city  to 
St.-Germain-en-Laye — an  easy,  quiet 
ride.  Only  thirty  minutes  from  the  Place 
de  l'Opera.  The  main  attraction  in  St.- 
Germain  is  its  fortress-like  chateau,  rebuilt 
by  Francis  I  in  1539  and  completed  by 
Henry  IV  with  many  embellishments. 
Within  it  is  the  Museum  of  National  An- 
tiquities. Artifacts  from  the  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  ages. 

And  only  a  short  distance  away  is  the 
beautiful  Pavilion  Henri  IV,  into  which 
has  been  built  a  handsome  hotel.  Forty- 
two  rooms  and  apartments,  and  excellent 
views  of  Paris.  Owned  by  Pierre  Jammet, 
whose  family  once  owned  the  Bristol  hotel 
in  Paris.  Its  lovely  open  restaurant  over- 
looks the  Seine  and  a  mile-long  terrace  by 
Le  Notre.  Nice  place  for  lunch.  Enclosed 
in  winter.  Address:  21  Rue  Thiers.  Phone: 
(3)451-6262. 

o  piring  genius.  One  of  Spain's  most 
^  famous  architectural  attractions  is 
Barcelona's  controversial  Sagrada  Familia 
Cathedral.  The  first  stone  was  laid  over 
100  years  ago,  and  it's  still  only  one-fifth 
finished.  Its  architect,  the  late  Antonio 
Gaudi,  was  a  Catholic  mystic  and  leader  of 
art  nouveau.  This  surrealistic  spectacle  has 
been  called  "melting  gingerbread,"  "sand 
drippings,"  even  "a  vegetable  jungle."  Its 
four  spires,  each  more  than  100  meters 
high,  have  been  compared  to  tapered  corn 
cobs.  They  are  covered  with  homely  deco- 
rations— fruit,  vegetables,  rabbits,  ducks, 
goats,  and  snails.  Continuing  work  on  it  is 
financed  by  personal  donations  Today, 
many  Barcelonians  are  either  indifferent 
or  vigorously  opposed  to  further  work  on 
the  cathedral.  Most  of  them  feel  that  the 
architect  Gaudi  was  a  bit  strange. 


I  imely  tips  about  spas, 

museums,  and  villas, 

from  Mexico  to  Taiwan. 


r~^  ustom  hats  in  Paris.  The  oldest  and 

^*/  most  distinguished  custom-hat  shop 
in  Paris  is  Motsch  et  Fils,  42  Avenue 
George  V.  In  business  since  1887.  For 
men:  homburgs,  borsalinos,  berets,  and 
more.  For  women:  hats  that  are  stylish, 
conservative,  and  sedate. 
o  treet  stalkers.  Rio  hotels  will  warn 
^  you — even  beg  you — not  to  wear  ex- 
pensive jewelry  out  in  the  streets.  Recent- 
ly, when  one  of  our  readers  was  visiting  a 
good  jewelry  shop  in  the  city,  the  jeweler 
insisted  on  personally  walking  her  back  to 
her  hotel,  even  though  it  was  only  a  short 
distance  away.  "Too  risky,"  he  said. 

Santa  Fe  find.  Rancho  Encantado, 
eight  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  is  an 
attractive  place  to  stay.  Surrounded  by 
mountains  and  forests.  Fourteen  rooms; 
eight  suites.  Guest  book  reads  like  Who's 
Who.  Address:  Route  4,  Box  57C,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87501.  Phone:  (505)  982-3537. 
a  r  exican  holiday.  The  Villa  Montana  is 
*■*■*- an  attractive,  quiet  luxury  resort  on 
the  outskirts  of  Morelia.  Overlooks  the 
city.  Only  seventy  cottages.  Lovely  garden 
and  pool.  Private-club  atmosphere.  Many 
repeat  guests,  but  regimented  meal  hours. 
Address:  Apartado  233,  Morelia,  Michoa- 
can  58090,  Mexico.  Phone:  4-0231.  Inci- 
dentally, Morelia  is  not  the  easiest  place  to 
get  to.  Most  people  drive  from  Mexico 
City — roughly  tour  hours. 
T}  nglish  spa.  For  slimming  down,  no 
^  health  resort  in  England  has  more 
cachet  than  Forest  Mere.   Top-drawer 


clientele.  Both  men  and  women.  A  com- 
fortable, attractive  country  manor  in  a 
lovely  setting.  Address:  Liphook,  Hamp- 
shire GU30  7JQ.  Phone:  Liphook  (0428) 
72-2051. 

j  t  idden  from  view.  It  may  surprise  you 
•*-*-  to  know  that  the  Italian  Institute  of 
Statistics  says  that  more  than  half  of  Italy's 
art  is  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  and  only 
a  quarter  of  it  is  catalogued.  What's  more, 
a  third  of  the  museums  in  Italy  may  be 
visited  only  on  request.  And  some  mu- 
seums have  been  closed  for  as  long  as  twen- 
ty years,  with  no  prospect  of  reopening. 
i-p  aiwan  treasures.  If  you're  traveling  in 
-■-  the  Far  East,  stop  in  Taiwan,  if  only  to 
see  its  incredible  Chinese  art  treasures. 
The  National  Palace  Museum  is  one  of 
Asia's  great  museums.  Collections  are 
made  up  of  fabulous  objects  gathered  by 
Chinese  emperors  from  as  early  as  the 
Song  dynasty  (tenth  century) — bronzes, 
jades,  porcelains,  and  paintings.  Special 
exhibits  change  frequently.  Excellent 
English-speaking  guides. 

A  museum  that's  often  overlooked,  but 
should  not  be,  is  the  National  History 
Museum,  at  49  Nan  Hai  Road.  Rich  in 
ceramic  tomb  figures  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
Also  many  special  exhibits. 

Taiwan  has  a  newer  attraction  that 
shouldn't  be  missed:  the  Chung-Cheng 
(Chiang  Kai-shek)  Memorial  Hall.  The 
ground-level  floor  has  exhibition  rooms  of 
Chiang's  memorabilia,  and  a  theater  for 
viewing  documentaries  about  the  former 
president.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a  twenty- 
five-ton  bronze  statue  of  him.  The  mu- 
seum is  set  in  a  sixty-four-acre  park,  which 
includes  classical  Chinese  gardens  and 
thousands  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  □ 

Produced  by  Passport,  the  Newsletter  for 
Discriminating  Travelers,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
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OUR  CLASSIC  LUXURY  TOUR 

OF  PARIS. 


Live  like  an  aristocrat 
in  Paris,  at  a  surprisingly 
affordable  price.  Start  your 
weeklong  Paris  Aristocrat 
Tour  with  outstanding  cui- 
sine in  Air  France  Le  Club, 
Premiere  or  Concorde. 

In  Paris,  a  private  car 
will  whisk  you  to  your 
magnificent  hotel  —  the 
Crillon,  Meurice  or  Prince 
de  Galles.  We'll  include 
continental  breakfast  every 
day,  a  cruise  on  the  Seine,  a 
tour  of  historical  Paris, 
shopping  and  entertain- 
ment discounts,  and  even  a 
gourmet  meal. 

Paris  Aristocrat  is  just  one 
of  our  deluxe  tours.  For  all 
the  glorious  details,  call 
your  Travel  Specialist  or 
Air  France. 

For  a  free  video  cassette 
preview,  call  1-800-AF- 
PARIS.  In  New  York  City, 
212-247-0100. 


A  PARTNER  IN: 

UNITED'S  MILEAGE  PLUS  AND 

CONTINENTAL'S  TRAVELBANK. 


AIR  FRANCE  /// 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR  FRANCE 


GENEVE 


Monte-Carlo 

la  montre  sport  de  luxe  —  unique  comme  son  nom 


ATNEIMAN-MARCUS 

Dallas.  Fort  Worth.  Houston.  Bal  Harbour,  Atlanta.  St.  Louis.  Washington,  DC   Chicago 
Los  Angeles.  Fash.on  Island.  White  Plains.  Las  Vegas.  San  Diego.  Ft.  Lauderdale.  San  Francisco 
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While  a  machine  can  churn  one  out  in  only  45  seconds,  we  take  over  14  hours  to  mouth-blow  and  hand-<j 
a  single  glass.  But  then,  our  goal  is  not  efficiency,  but  beauty  ^fatfTfotrl 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  wavering  standai 
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Rare  Fair  of  Turquoise  Blue  Biscuit  Porcelain  Fish,  with 
the  small  figure  of  a  man  clinging  to  the  body  of  each. 
Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 
Heights:  8Vs  inches 
Mounted  on  Louis  XV  ormolu  bases. 
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WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 
12  East  56th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  'Tel:  212-758-0937' Cables:' 'RALIMA' 'New  York 
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THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

IS  NOW  A  PERFORMING  ART 

the  artistic  genius  of  the  italian 
renaissance  and  the  flawless  performance 
of  rolex  live  forever  on  in  time.  hand-sculpted 
i8kt.  yellow  gold  masterpieces  bearing 
the  name  of  benvenuto  cellini. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 
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l:  Write  lor  brochure  Rolex  Watch  USA.  Inc..  Dept.  C25 
JkRolex  Building.  665  Filth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022. 
?: 'World  headquarters  in  Geneva 
Ojtier  oflices  in  Canada  and  major  cities  around  the  world 
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Tiffany's  rarest  gem  is 
a  genius  called  Schlumberger. 


When  the  jewelry  designer  Jean  Schlumberger 
burst  onto  the  Parisian  scene  in  the  late  1930s,  the 
cognoscenti  took  a  deep  breath.  Not  since  the 
Renaissance  had  the  world  seen  jewelry  this  poetic, 
this  entertaining,  this  feminine. 

Jewelry  that  is  art,  not  fashion 

Taking  his  inspiration  from  plants  and 
animals,  Schlumberger 's  joyous  creations  captT 
vate  the  eye  and  reward  the  owner  for  a  lifetime. 

By  daring  to  be  the  first  to  combine  gold,  plat- 
inum and  gemstones  of  all  kinds,  his  designs 
achieve  remarkable  dimension  and  feeling.  There 
isn't  a  Schlumberger  piece  that  doesn't  beg  to  be 
touched  and  held.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this 
jewelry  is  treasured  by  men  and  women  around 
the  world  and  by  the  curators  of  museums. 

Only  at  Tiffany's 

Today,  Jean  Schlumberger 's  jewelry  and  objets 
continue  to  be  found  exclusively  at  Tiffany  6k  Co. 
Working  from  thousands  of  original  designs,  each 
piece  is  handcrafted  by  specially  trained  goldsmiths 
for  Tiffany's. 

To  experience  these  timeless  creations,  come  to 
Tiffany's.  In  New  York,  remember  to  ask  for  the 
special  elevator  to  the  Schlumberger  salon. 


"Gazelle"  brooch  of  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  platinum  with  emeralds,  sapphires  and 

diamonds,  $43,500. 

"Cooper"  bracelet  of  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  platinum 

ivith  diamonds  and  rubies,  $25,000. 

"Star"  earclips  of  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  platinum 

with  diamonds,  $23,750. 

TlFFANY&CO. 
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Throughout  the  years, 

Steuben  has  been  acquired  for  the  private  collections  of 

The  King  of  Belgium, 

The  Chancellor  of  Germany, 

The  President  of  France, 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India, 

The  Emperor  of  Japan 

and, 

this  year, 

of  Cal  Lockwood, 

a  native  New  Yorker  and  former  stockbroker, 

who  bought  it  to  celebrate  his  new  career  choice 

when, 

after  nine  years  of  successfully  playing  the  market, 

he  decided  he'd  rather  play 

polo. 


Gazelle  Bowl 

by  Sidney  Waugh 

Height  b\  inches.  $19,650 

Sttuben  Catalogue  $S" 

Fifth  Avenue  at  s6th  Street 

New  York.  New  York  10022 

212752-1441 

A  Division  of  Corning  Glass  Works 


STEUBEN     AN     AMERICAN     TREASUR 
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8-10  Hans  Ftoad, 
Knightsbridge,  London.  S.W.3. 
(opp.  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone  01  -589  5266 


A  fine  George  II  period 
mahogany  partners  desk 
with  drawers  both  sides 
retaining  their  original 
handles. 
Circa  1745 

Height  31*4  ins  80.5  cms 
Width  60  ins  151.8  cms 
Depth  45  ins  1 14  cms 


Catalogue  of  latest 
acquisitions  $5 
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the  building  ju  £  generates  excitement!  The  form  is  beautiful.  It  make; 
a  real  statement  Doesn't  imitate  or  look  back." 
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ETROP 
46  WEST  57  STREET 

a  78  story*  condominium,  the  tallest  residential  building ipNpw  York  City,  with  th 
most  breath-taking  views  in  the  world.  Call  our  on  site  Sales  Office  for  an  appointmeni 
(212)  432-5700 


Builder/Developer:  Harry  Macklowe  Real  Estate  Company.  Sponsor:  Carven  Associates,  305  East  46  St.,  New  York,  New  York  1001 
Residential  Sales  Agent:  M.J.  Ravues.  Inc.  212/432-5700.  by  appointment  only.  The  complete  offering  terms  are  in  an  offering  pl< 
available  from  the  Sponsor.  *The  building.  716  feel  tall,  has  bo  construction  floors  equivalent  in  height  to  a  78-story  residential  buildin 


STAIR  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


i  si  \m  ism  i)  i<m: 


One  of  a  superb  pair  of  Adam  cawed  and  giltivood  mirrors.  Circa  1775. 

One  of  an  important  pair  of  carved  and  giltivood  Adam  side  tables 
with  marble  tops  attributed  to  Bossi.  Circa  1775. 

STAIR  &.  CO.,  59  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10022  •  (212)  355-7620 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  355-7620 

LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 
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Philadelphia  Taggart/Zwiebel  Assoc  .  Inc  Phoenix,  SC  Smith.  Ltd  San  Francisco,  Chaltonte  St  Giles,  Inc  Seattle,  Jane  Piper  Reid  &  Co  Washington,  DC.  Decorators  Walk 


From  September  25  to  October  12  1986 
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GOLDSMITH 


A  selection  of  Zodiac  rings  in  18kt  gold 


20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
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New  York.  11  East  57  th  Street ;  Palm  Beach?Worttr  Avenire;  DaHas,  HigMandPaTTf  Ulage ;  B^y_HjJk,  Rodeo  Drive ; 
Chicago,  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  Bon  wit  Teller :  San  Francisco,  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  I.  Magnin,  Union  Square. 

^  Boutique  Du  Monde  D'Hermes:  ■-. 

Toronto.  Hazelton  Lanes:  Phi ladeTphiaJVlan  Duskin ,  (Opening  this  Spring),  BjmieyjiJWJLorJL 
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MY  EYE 


by  Th 


omas  Moving 


Two  Cheers  for 
Museums 


One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of 
American  cultural  lite  in  recent  de- 
cades has  been  the  art-museum  jug- 
gernaut. Hardly  a  city  or  town  in  the 
nation  hasn't  built  a  brand-new  mu- 
seum or  had  the  old  place  renovated  or 
expanded.  In  a  few  stunning  cases  these 
new  cathedrals  ot  art  have  revitalized  a 
whole  section  of  a  city  that  was  either  on 
the  way  down  or  already  there.  The  tidal 
wave  of  temporary  exhibitions  that  began 
to  crest  in  the  late  seventies  has  opened  up 
the  universe  of  art  to  everyone — from  the 
blase  centers  of  the  Northeast  to 
Whatcom,  Washington. 

Images  ot  hundreds  ot  astonishing 
works  that  visited  our  shores  but 
briefly  are  lodged  forever  in  millions 
of  minds — a  golden  mask  from  an- 
cient Egypt,  a  jade-and-gold  suit 
from  China,  fantastic  animals  in 
gold  from  the  lands  of  the  Scythians, 
breathtaking  jades  from  the  heart  of 
South  America,  bronze  reliefs  of  in- 
comparable beauty  made  in  remot- 
est Africa.  By  bringing  to  us  trea- 
sures from  civilizations  throughout 
the  world,  the  American  art  mu- 
seum has  also  allowed  us  to  under- 
stand much  better  our  co-inhabi- 
tants on  this  globe.  And  with  this 
comes — one  hopes,  at  least — a  les-  HI 
sening  of  prejudice,  hatred,  and  strife. 

The  American  art  museum  has  also 
made  a  great  contribution  to  national  edu- 
cation by  doing  what  it  likes  to  do  most  of 
all:  acquire.  Every  week  some  museum  in 
the  land  triumphantly  announces  the  ac- 
quisition of  yet  another  grand  work.  You 
read  of  an  Egyptian  sculpture  in  Fort 
Worth,  an  image  of  a  king  of  Lagash  in 
Detroit,  an  Oriental  masterpiece  in  Cleve- 
land, a  gem  of  a  Renaissance  painting  in 
Malibu,  a  West  African  work  of  deep  spir- 
itual genius  in  Oregon.  The  entire  world  of 
art  seems  to  be  coming  our  way,  some  of  it 
permanently,  some  of  it  merely  on  tempo- 
rary loan,  and  the  flood  of  treasures  is 
bound  to  teach  us  about  materials  and  pro- 
cesses, culture  and  independent  vision. 
Despite  a  few  lapses  in  taste  and  scale, 


the  architecture  ot  our  new  cultural  pal- 
aces has  also  enhanced  our  lives.  Think  of 
how  deprived  this  country  would  be  with- 
out such  architci  tural  at.  hievementsas  the 
Everson,  in  Syracuse;  MOMA;  the  Kim- 
bell,  in  Fort  Worth;  the  new  museum  in 
Dallas;  or  those  in  Portland — Oregon  and 
Maine — or  in  Miami  and  Richmond! 

Soon,  one  ot  those  social  observers  who 
chronically  surprise  us  with  a  study  that 
measures  how  profoundly  the  educational 
and  social  makeup  of  America  has  been 
changed  by  such  hitherto  unsuspected  cul- 
tural forces  as  the  comic  strip,  the  skin 
magazine,  or  daytime  television  will  stun 
us  again  by  proving  that  "the  art  museum 
has  elementally  affected  the  broad  process 
of  thought  and  the  nucleus  of  relationships 
in  the  family  unit."  And  the  observation, 
even  wrapped  in  jargon,  will  be  true. 


With  the  art  came  the  house:  part  of  a  Texas  ty 
Riviera  resort,  now  re-created  in  a  Dallas  museum. 


Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  everything  is 
sweetness  and  light  in  today's  museum 
world.  There  are  a  lot  of  areas  where  much 
work  is  needed.  One  is  in  communicating 
about  quality.  Hardly  ever,  in  labels,  bro- 
chures, or  catalogues,  are  we  informed 
that  one  Monet  is  great  and  another 
mediocre.  Virtually  nowhere  are  we  told 
that  a  vase  has  been  repaired  or  a  painting 
fixed  up  or  a  leg  of  a  chair  restored. 

Another  striking  deficiency  in  Ameri- 
can museums  is  the  interiors.  They  all  tend 
to  look  the  same,  like  airports  or  fast-food 
joints.  Why  do  so  many  have  the  same 
white  or  beige  walls  for  the  modern  mas- 
ters? Or  flocky,  phony  "Fortuny"  when  it 
comes  to  old-master  galleries?  The  same 
spotlights  blasting  your  eyes,  the  same 
plastic  labels?  And,  in  the  decorative  arts, 


the  same  "interrogation  lamps,"  intimi- 
dating not  only  the  visitor  but  the  work  ot 
art  captured  in  the  vitrine? 

Things  seem  to  be  changing-  a  little. 
In  the  European-paintings  department  at 
the  Metropolitan,  many  pictures  are  ac- 
companied by  truly  illuminating  labels, 
si  inn-  ot  which  even  tell  you  something 
about  the  condition  of  the  work.  But  will 
any  other  institution  dare  ft  >  d<  i  the  same  or 
take  the  much-needed  next  step  and  tell  us 
what  quality  is  all  about?  Probably  not. 
Too  bad. 

Occasionally,  someone  shows  the  inge- 
nuity, has  the  creative  juices  and  the  cour- 
age, to  break  away  from  the  sameness  of 
interior  design.  By  far  the  finest  attempt  in 
this  area  is  the  impressive  galleries  housing 
the  Wendy  and  Emery  Reves  collection, 
which  opened  last  November  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  Dallas.  Here  a  lofty- 
collection  of  Impressionist  and  Post- 
impressionist  paintings,  drawings 
(the  tops  oi  the  collection!),  Chi- 
nese porcelains,  furniture,  textiles, 
and  ironwork  has  been  placed  in 
eight  rooms  that  are  utterly  faithful 
re-creations  of  La  Pausa,  the  soignee 
villa  the  Reveses  owned  on  the  Cote 
d'Azur — right  down  to  such  details 
as  a  papier-mache  and  black-enamel 
headboard  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl  and  semiprecious  stones  in  the 
bedroom,  and  a  library  with  the 
paperbound  art  books  that  the 
Reveses  owned  and  consulted. 
m's  The  Dallas  art  press,  by  no  means 

unperceptive,  recoiled  in  horror, 
■■  condemning  the  "stairways  to  no- 
where" and  the  "lace  heart  pillows  on  the 
red  velvet-draped  bed"  and  concluded  that 
the  Reves  wing  "reduces  masterpieces  by 
Renoir,  Monet,  and  van  Gogh  to  indistin- 
guishable wall  ornaments." 

Some  of  the  knocks  are  valid.  It  is  tough 
to  see  some  of  the  pictures  across  the 
rooms;  but  the  harping  and  carping  and 
niggling  start  to  sound  awfully  trivial  next 
to  the  overall  achievement  of  the  Reves 
galleries,  which  is  that  they  add  a  powerful 
and  welcome  dimension  to  the  place. 
What  could  have  been  another  routine 
museum  mold  has  been  pleasurably  broken 
in  Dallas,  and  a  sense  of  graciousness, 
quality,  and  humanity  shines  through. 
Much  more  of  this  museum-mold  breaking 
is  needed  in  America — and  is  sure  to 
come.  □ 
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May  you  age  as  beautifully  as  this  rug  v 


Tweru  years  from  now.  the  lovely  little  girl  you  see 
up  there  will  look  a  lot  different.  However,  the  new  Karastan 
rug  she's  sitting  on  will  probably  look  much  the  same. 

The  rug  is  from  <  >ne  of  Karastan  s  three  Oriental 
design  collections:  The  700  Scries,  the  Williamsburg 


Collection  and  our  newest  addition,  the  Stately 
Collection. 

Each  rug  in  each  of  our  collections  is  d 
woven  through  the  back  in  the  very  finest  of  wo 
wools  on  an  Axminster  loom.  The  results,  you  < 
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3st  indistinguishable  from  intricate  handweaving. 
The  patterns  themselves  were  lovingly  recreated 
rsian,  Chinese,  Turkoman  and  other  handwoven 
nd  their  rich,  lustrous  colors  will  just  improve  with 
with  any  true  Oriental. 


We  have  so  much  faith  in  our  quality,  each 
rug  comes  with  a  20-year  warranty.  But 
there's  no  guaranteeing 
the  warranty  won't  wear  out 
long  before  the  rug  will. 
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WORLD 


Cradle  of 


Modernism 


In  the  past  decade,  a  fascination  for  the 
culture  that  flourished  in  Vienna  during 
the  final  days  of  the  Hapsburg  monar- 
chy— deposed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I  after  more  than  600  years — has  been 
steadily  mounting  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Painters,  architects,  and  design- 
ers previously  unknown  to  the  average  art 
lover  outside  Austria  have  suddenly  found 
fame.  Books  and  articles,  both  scholarly 
and  popular,  are  now  available  in  abun- 
dance on  Gustav  Klimt,  Egon  Schiele, 
Otto  Wagner,  Joseph  Maria  Olbrich,  Ko- 
lomon  Moser,  Josef  Hoffmann,  and  the 
Viennese  Secessionists  as  a  whole. 

At  a  time  when  postmodern  architec- 
ture is  busii"  suherting  whatever  authori- 
ty still  clings  to  the  International  style,  the 
sinuous  lines,  sensuous  textures,  and  vi- 
brant patterns  of  the  Wiener  Werkstatte 
are  exerting  a  strong  pull.  Chairs,  tables, 
and  cabinets  by  Hoffmann,  Moser,  Ol- 
brich, and  Adolf  I  oos  today  command 
such  high  prices  at  auction  that  Milanese 
furniture  manufacturers  have  found  it 
worthwhile  to  reproduce  at  least  their 
simpler  patterns  in  large  numbers.  The 
publication  in  this  country  last  Christmas 
of  gift  wraps  based  on  Wiener  Werkstatte 
designs  only  underlines  the  fact  that  early- 
twentieth-century  Vienna  style  is  very 
much  in  vogue. 

In  Europe,  interest  in  the  culture  of  late- 
imperial  Vienna  has  been  fanned  by  a 
series  of  major  exhibitions.  In  1981,  the 
Hamburg  Kunsthalle  brought  together 
works  by  not  only  Klimt  and  Schiele  but 
also  the  young  Kokoschka  (who,  though 
often  lumped  together  with  the  German 

Creative  Vienna:  below,  Suicide,  by  Alfred 
Kubin;  bottom  right,  Kolo  Moser's  armchair; 
and  above,  Albert  Paris  Von  Grutersloh  by 
Egon  Schiele. 
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Above  left,  Moser  oil-arid-vinegar  set;  above 
right,  Adolf  Loos' s  model  for  the  Josephine 
Baker  house;  left,  Loos  drawn  by  Kokoschka. 

Expressionists,  began  his  career  in  Vien- 
na) and  such  interesting  peripheral  figures 
as  the  graphic  artist  Alfred  Kubin,  the 
composer  Arnold  Schonberg  (a  dedicated 
painter  until  1912),  and  the  highly  tal- 
ented Richard  Gerstl,  who  hanged  himself 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  the  wake  of  an 
affair  with  Schonberg's  wife. 

With  "Vienna  1900,"  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  in  1983  extended  the  scope  of  the 
subject  by  mixing  paintings  with  a  full 
range  of  applied  and  decorative  arts  (in- 
cluding glass,  ceramics,  andmetalwork)  as 
well  as  graphics,  stage  design,  costumes, 
posters,  and  architectural  drawings.  In 
1984,  the  Venice  Biennale  filled  three 
floors  of  the  Palazzo  Grassi  with  a  rich,  if 
chaotic,  show  containing  over  a  thousand 
exhibits,  many  of  them  of  greater  histori- 
cal than  aesthetic  value. 

Last  year,  the  Historical  Museum  of 
Vienna  presented  "Dream  and  Reality,"  a 
superbly  organized  survey  of  the  entire  cul- 
tural scene  in  Vienna  from  1870  to  1930. 
A  number  of  the  exhibits  in  that  show  are 
currently  on  view  at  the  Centre  Pompi- 
dou, in  Paris,  in  "Vienna  1880-1938:  The 
Joyful  Apocalypse,"  which  because  of  lo- 
gistical difficulties  is  likely  to  be  the  last  of 
these  comprehensive  multimedia  investi- 
gations of  modern  Viennese  culture. 
"Vienna,  1900:  Art,  Architecture  and  De- 
sign," opening  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  in  July,  will  eschew  cul- 
tural history  in  favor  of  a  rich  display  of  art 
and  objects — the  kind  of  exhibition  that, 
according  to  the  show's  curator,  Kirk  Var- 
nedoe,  "MOMA  does  best." 

Even  MOMA  will  attempt  to  provide  a 
cultural  and  sociological  context  for  the 
exhibits,  if  only  through  lectures  and  con- 
certs. With  no  other  period  of  European 
history  is  it  as  difficult — or  as  futile — to 
disentangle  art  from  the  world  in  which  it 
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Surrender  to  its  seductions. . . 
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A  Woman's 

Little 

Indiscretions 

Shouldn't  Show 

Around 

Her  Eyes. 

New  "Les  Originelles" 

Soin  Anti-Cemes  Stick 

Late  nights,  crash  diets,  pres- 
sure and  stress  take  their  toll 
around  your  eyes.  But  now 
you  can  conceal  every  'indis- 
cretion' with  a  gentle  stroke 
of  creamy-smooth  Stick 
Anti-Cemes.  This  skin-tinted 
undereye  wonder  instantly 
hidej  shadows.  Fades  circles. 
Even  helps  relieve  and 
release  puffiness. 

And,  Stick  Anti-Cernes  gently 
moisturizes,  too,  because  it's 
rich,  rich  in  natural  mink 
oil,  cocoa  butter  and  horse 
chestnut  extract. 

New  Soin  Anti-Cernes  in  a 
stick  for  portable  conve- 
nience everywhere  you  go. 
It's  one  way  to  make  sure 
your  eyes  aren't  giving  away 
your  secrets. 

Stendhal 

PARIS 


the  popular 


was  produced.  According  to  George  Stein- 
er,  "to  be  fascinated  by  fin  de  siecle  Vienna 
is,  quite  simply,  to  seek  out  the  sources  of 
our  present  consciousness,  the  close-wo- 
ven roots  of  much  of  what  is  best  and  worst 
in  our  culture." 
Paris — Centre  Georges  Pompidou,  until  May 


Pauline,  Is 


That  YouT 


If  you're  throwing  a  party,  the  mask,  at 
least  in  New  York,  is  now  the  theme.  Wit- 
ness the  bal  masque  held  recently  in  honor 
of  the  society  columnist  Aileen  Mehle 
(nom  de  plume,  Suzy),  or  the  Guggen- 
heim Museum's  carnival  evening  last  No- 
vember. Not  that  masks  haven't  had  a  cer- 
tain steady  appeal.  The  fashion  designer 
Adolfo  fashioned  a  Venetian  mask  of 
black  satin  with  feathers  and  a  diamond 
pin  for  the  duchess  of  Windsor  to  wear  to 
Truman  Capote's  black-and-white  ball 
back  in  1966.  He  has  been  making  masks 
tor  his  friends  ever  since,  "simply  as  a 
favor,'  he  says. 

When  Timothy  Taubes,  director  of  the 
Artists'  Choice  Museum,  in  Manhattan, 
was  organizing  a  masked  ball  to  benefit  the 
museum  this  past  winter,  he  was  told  to  be 
careful.  There  is  an  element  of  escape 
involved  that  makes  people  act  a  little 
screwball.  "People  tend  to  hide  behind 
their  masks,"  Taubes  learned.  When 
people  wear  masks,  the  mask  designer  Wil- 
la  Shalit  explains,  they're  not  responsible 
tor  their  actions — the  gods  can't  see  them. 
"A  quiet  person  is  transformed  into  a  mad, 
lascivious  person.  It's  very  liberating."  To 
Shalit,  wearing  masks  is  more  than  a 
trend.  She  has  been  studying  and  making 
masks  for  eight  years.  "America  is  one  of 
the  tew  countries  that  don't  have  their 
own  mask  culture,"  she  says.   "I   think 


5,   1986.  "Vienne  1880-1938:  La  Joyeuse 

Apocalypse. 

New  York — Museum  of  Modem  Art,  ]uh  7- 

October  22,    1986.    "Vienna  1900:  Art, 

Architecture  and  Design. " 

London — Tate  Gallery,  June  I  l-August  10. 

"Oskar  Kokoschka."  — Dale  Hams 


How  to  mask?  In  New  York  City:  with  feath- 
ers, and  with  (below)  mysteries-on-a-stick. 

people  are  trying  to  develop  that  cultute 
now."  Gold-leafed,  set  with  crystals  and 
uncut  stones,  Shalit's  one-of-a-kind  masks 
sell  for  from  $250  to  $1 ,800.  She  has  made 
masks  for  the  theater,  for  corporations, 
and  tor  the  rock  star  Sting  and  New  York's 
Mayor  Ed  Koch,  among  others. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  the  popu- 
larity of  masks  to  pure,  fashionable  whim- 
sy. "A  return  to  romance,"  says  Paul  Wit- 
tenborn,  manager  of  Julie  Artisans'  Gal- 
lery, in  Manhattan,  which  sells  masks  to 
collectors.  "People  like  to  dress  up  more 
now,"  says  Rick  Barlow,  manager  of  Art- 
wear,  another  mask  purveyor.  "Just  look 
around  at  the  nightclubs." 

The  designer  Pauline  Trigere,  who  has 
made  herself  a  leopard  mask  with  rhine- 
srones,  whiskers,  and  an  emerald,  explains 
that  wearing  one  allows  that  "amusing 
teeling  of  being  unrecognizable."  That 
must  be  romantic.  Has  she  met  any  Casa- 
novas?  "The  minute  I  open  my  mouth," 
she  says  with  a  small  sigh,  "people  know 
who  I  am."  — Elizabeth  Royte 


Reinventinq  the 
Kimono 


The  woman  in  the  photograph  could 
be  straight  out  of  a  fashion  maga- 
zine, with  her  diamond  earrings  and 
three-inch  heels.  She  playfully 
tosses  her  mane  of  curls  and  toys 
with  a  rope  of  pearls.  Only  after  a  close 
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Black  Opals 

Rare  black  opals,  sapphires  and  diamonds. 
This  gold  and  enamel  pendant-watch,  made 
circa  1900  by  Marcus  &  Co. ,  the  American  Art 
Nouveau  jeweler,  is  from  the  Estate  of  Claudia 
Lea  Phelps.  You  will  find  this  piece  and  other 
antique  and  period  jewelry  in  our  auction  of 
Magnificent  Jewelry  on  April  15  and  16. 

For  catalogues  or  more  information,  please 
call  us  at  (212)  606-7392.  Sotheby's,  1334  York 
Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 
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A  timepiece  of  classic  proportion-  The  Coram  Romulus"  Watch.  Around 
a  circle  of  18  karat  gold,  rests  a  be;    1 1  if  carved  Roman  numerals.  Quartz, 

water  resistant,  hand-crafted  in  L    ( 'haux-de-Fonds.  Switzerland. 
For  brochure  send  $2  to  Corum,  Dept.       -  650  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10019. 


look  does  it  become  plain  that  what  she  is 
wearing  is  a  traditional  Japanese  kimono. 

The  kimono  is  the  creation  of  Itchiku 
Kubota,  a  sixty-eight-year-old  kimono 
dyer  who  has  launched  what  amounts  to 
an  unofficial,  one-man  campaign  to  revive 
the  ancient  art  of  the  kimono  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  the  garment  as  appealing 
to  the  woman  oi  today  as  it  was  to  her 
great-great-grandmother.  The  photo- 
graph is  one  of  many  found  in  Opulence: 
The  Kimonos  and  Robes  of  Itchiku  Kubota, 
an  elegant  picture  book  published  by  Ko- 
dansha  ($29.95).  Kubota's  lavish  cre- 
ations, which  incorporate  elements  of  the 
Tsujigahana  stitching  and  dyeing  tech- 
niques popular  in  Japan's  Momoyama  peri- 
od (1574-1600),  turn  up  regularly  on  a 
small  coterie  of  Japanese  fashion  lovers, 
movie  stars,  and  celebrities. 

As  Kubota  sadly  observes,  these  are  not 
the  best  of  times  for  Japan's  kimono  indus- 

"NO  WOMAN  WILL  WEAR 

THE  KIMONO  IN  THE 

FUTURE  UNLESS  IT  BECOMES 

MORE  RELAXED." 

try.  The  generation  favoring  kimonos  as 
everyday  wear  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and 
most  younger  women  find  the  kimono  a 
difficult,  constricting  nuisance.  For  many 
women,  donning  a  kimono  these  days 
usually  means  a  10,000-yen  ($50)  trip  to 
the  beauty  salon,  since  few  know  how  to 
wrap  properly  and  tie  a  kimono  or  the  obi, 
the  kimono  sash. 

Unlike  most  members  of  the  kimono 
world,  a  staid,  conservative  society,  Kubo- 
ta thinks  the  kimono  should  adapt  to  the 
times  while  retaining  its  basic  design. 
"The  kimono  is  an  important  part  of 
Japan's  cultural  tradition,  but  no  woman 
will  wear  it  in  the  future  unless  it  becomes 
more  relaxed,"  he  noted  during  a  chat  in  a 
handsome  tatami  room  in  his  house  just 
outside  Tokyo. 

His  solution?  A  traditional  kimono  up- 
dated by  Western-style  accessories  that 
tastefully  break  the  rules.  He  even  advo- 
cates what  amounts  to  heresy  in  kimono 
circles:  elimination  of  the  obi  when  the 
occasion  allows. 

"The  entire  Japanese  attitude  toward 
beauty  is  changing,"  he  says,  pointing  out 
that  the  old  ideal  of  narrow,  "weeping  wil- 
low" hips  has  given  way  to  an  appreciation 
of  feminine  curves.  To  make  the  most  of  a 
woman's  modern  attributes,  he  advocates 
draping  the  kimono  in  a  looser,  more  con- 
temporary fashion  and  accenting  it  with  a 
slender  satin  sash  or  even  a  large  piece  of 
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favors  eli.ti    nating  the 

iorate  and  co    .tricting  un- 

r  foreign  women,  the  tradi- 

i  <  'i  wearing  a  kimono  doesn't  fit, 

hut  this  approach  is  just  fine,"  he  adds.  To 

underline  his  point,  Kubota  routinely  uses 

foreign  models  in  addition  to  Japanese  in 

his  fashion  shows. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  man  with  the 
unconventional  notions  about  kimonos 
has  a  less  than  conventional  background. 
Though  he  was  a  full-fledged  dyer  by  the 
age  of  twenty,  his  vocation  took  a  new  turn 
when  he  saw  a  museum  exhibition  of  vin- 
tage Tsujigahana  kimonos,  a  kind  that  had 
all  but  died  out.  "I  thought  I  knew  it  all, 
but  when  I  saw  that  exhibition  I  was 
stunned,"  he  says.  World  War  II  and  his 
six  years  in  a  Russian  prisoner-of-war  camp 
interrupted  his  experimentations  with  the 
technique,  but  by  1957  he  had  saved 
enough  money  to  devote  five  years  to  mas- 
tering it. 

Despite  his  efforts,  he  discovered  that  a 
twentieth-century  creation,  even  scrupu- 
lously dyed  according  to  the  original  meth- 
od, looked  brasber  and  more  jarring  than 
the  400-year-old  originals.  In  fact,  it  took 
him  a  full  twenty 
years  to  achieve  his 
goal  of  duplicating 
the  subtleties  of  an- 
cient kimonos. 
Even  then  his  prob- 
lems weren't  over. 
Because  he  wasn't 
connected  with  a 
well-known  ki- 
mono atelier,  none 
of  the  major  depart- 
ment stores  would 
even  look  at  his 
work.  Finally,  he  fi- 
nagled an  appoint- 
ment with  an  im- 
portant dyeing  ex- 
pert. The  man  was 
impressed  and 
helped  arrange  the 
exhibition  at  the 
Mikimoto  Hall,  in 
Tokyo's  Ginza.  Ku- 
bota  became  an 
■■■■■■■■■■■ 

These  days,  Kubota's  one-of-a-kind  ki- 
monos, each  dyed  a  minimum  of  thirty 
times,  sell  for  as  much  as  $  100,000;  less- 
elaborate  versions,  produced  under  his  su- 
pervision by  his  assistants,  are  in  the 
$15,000  range.  That  may  seem  a  steep 
price  for  the  creations  of  a  man  who  think  s 
the  kimono  should  have  wider  appeal.  But 


Kubota's  kimonos 
on  the  runway:  gone 
is  the  rigid  style — but 
not  the  luxury. 


The  touch  oj  the  West:  with  the  modern  kimono  one  can  wear  jewels  arid  high  heels. 


Kubota  kimonos,  with  their  rippling  gold 
threads  and  jewellike  patterns,  are  mainly 
evening  wear,  interchangeable  with  the 
equally  costly  gowns  from  Paris's  finest 
couturiers.  Kubota  hopes  his  designer 
robes  can  have  an  effect  on  the  styles  and 
mores  of  the  kimono  world,  just  as  haute 
couture  influences  the  fashion  world.  And 

Mendive's  World 

Given  the  hare  trickle  of  cultural 
exchange  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  not  many  Americans 
are  likely  to  have  heard  of  Manuel 
Mendive  or  know  that  he  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  primitivists  in  Latin 
America.  Not  that  the  forty-two-year-old 
Cuban  artist  has  suffered  for  lack  of  recog- 
nition. His  paintings,  usually  executed  in 
oil,  have  been  shown  in  numerous  mu- 
seums and  galleries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  in  the  course  of  a  prolific, 
two-decades  career.  Mendive's  world  is  a 
teeming,  phantasmagorical  ecology, 
where  demons  populate  the  bushes  and 
gods  hover  in  the  tropical  jungle  canopy. 
Palm  branches  become  birds'  wings.  Trees 
sprout  arms  and  legs  and  give  birth.  And 
men — not  the  kind  who  are  earth's  su- 
preme beings,  but  a  humbler  sort — consort 
undersea  with  fish. 

More  crazy  evolutions  here:  the  fish  not 
only  talk  but  have  legs,  and  the  men  have 
grown  fins  and  scales.  Each  creature  in 
Mendive's  bestiary  inevitably  mirrors 
someothei  kind,  parth  like,  partly  unlike, 
as  if  every  living  thing  were  a  revelation  of 
some  vast,  vital  interconnectedness. 
Stern  deities,  the  spirits  of  the  Afro- 
Cuban  religion  Santeria,  loom  here.  They 
a  atch  over  the  flux  of  life  and  death,  inter- 
cede in  contests  between  good  and  evil, 


while  he  says  he's  delighted  to  see  women 
wearing  his  kimonos,  most  of  Kubota's 
work  is  now  devoted  to  a  kimono  series 
depicting  the  four  seasons,  a  project  he 
hopes  one  day  to  display  in  his  own 
museum.  "I've  still  got  a  lot  of  work  ahead 
of  me,"  he  says.  "I  hope  I  live  until  I'm 
ninety."  — Terry  Trucco 


Hard  to  see  in  the  United  States:  the  primitiv- 
ist  Conversation  with  the  Fish,  oil,  1984- 

and  arbitrate  questions  of  destiny.  In  this 
otherwise  ceaselessly  metamorphosing 
universe,  they  are  the  immutable  judges 
and  witnesses — a  powerful  presence  that  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  popularity 
of  Santeria  in  Mendive's  country. 

Before  Mendive  launched  his  style,  he 
had  to  unlearn  another.  He  studied  the 
Western  academic  tradition  in  art  school 
in  Havana  during  the  sixties,  well  enough 
to  win  a  few  prizes  and  to  become  aware 
that  it  would  not  let  him  express  all  that  he 
could  or  wanted  to  imagine.  Instead,  Men- 
dive returned  to  an  important  part  of  his 
cultural  past,  a  tradition  he  was  reared  on, 
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ARMCHAIR: 
One  of  a  pair  of  burr 
yewwood  "Gothic 
Revival"  armchairs, 
circa  1850. 


FIGURE: 
One  of  a  pair  of 
stone  garden  orna- 
ments, circa  1820. 


FIREPLACE: 
Chippendale  style 
carved  pine  over- 
mantle  mirror  and 
fireplace  surround, 
circa  1840. 


Kentshire 

Kentshire  Galleries,  Ltd. 
37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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,ne  )  igion  and  myths  that  were 

ghl  to  Cuba  by  his  West  African 
ancestors.  Drawing  from  these,  he  has 
created  a  fabulistic  and  magical  vision. 
This  month,  Mendive's  work  can  be  seen 
in  Paris.  An  exhibition  of  his  recent  paint- 
ings, along  with  works  by  a  number  of  oth- 
er contemporary  Cuban  artists,  is  up  until 
April  12  at  L'Espace  Latino-Americaine, 
44  Rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile.  —R.  K. 


pearlstein's 
Fragment 


One  morning  last  autumn,  Philip 
Pearlstein  stole  a  few  moments  from 
his  celebrated  canvases  of  nudes  to 
go  to  New  York's  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  take  a  look  at  the 
work  of  the  Amasis  painter,  who  deco- 
rated vases  in  the  black-figure  style  in  the 
Athens  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  who 
was  being  given  a  one-man  show  (see  Con- 
noisseur's World,  September  1985).  As  a 
Fulbright  fellow  studying  art  in  Rome 
some  thirty  years  ago,  Pearlstein  devel- 
oped a  love  of  ancient  vases  and  in  the 
intervening  years  had  even  managed  to 
collect  a  tew  modest  pieces.  As  he  stepped 


into  the  Blumenthal  Patio  at  the  Met,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  centerpiece  of  the  exhib- 
it, an  amphora  set  on  a  high  pedestal,  and 
he  was  jolted  by  a  resemblance.  The  pat- 
tern looked  like  one  on  a  lid  fragment  he 
had  bought  from  a  New  York  dealer  in 
1977.  He  retrieved  the  lid  fragment  from 
his  studio  and  took  it  to  Dietrich  von 
Bothmer,  the  imposing,  sixty-seven-year- 
old  chairman  of  the  Met's  Department  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

.  knew  instantly!"  von  Bothmer  re- 
calls, noting  that  the  positioning  of  the  si- 
rens and  lions,  the  presence  of  rosettes, 
and  the  incidence  of  the  colors  were  con- 
vincing signs  of  the  Amasis  painter. 


At  left,  the  inspirational  lid  by  the  great  Ama- 
sis painter,  shown  at  the  Metropolitan;  below, 
the  matching  shard. 


While  von  Bothmer  was  delighted  by 
the  "superb  irony"  of  a  contemporary 
painter's  identifying  the  work  of  an  an- 
cient painter  and  thrilled  that  a  visitor  to 
an  exhibit  had  brought  to  light  more  work 
by  the  featured  artist,  he  was  ecstatic  for 
another  reason.  Pearlstein's  fragment  "is  a 
key  piece  in  the  settling  of  a  scholarly  dis- 
pute," he  says.  It  seems  that  a  colleague  of 
von  Bothmer's  in  Wiirzburg  had  claimed 
that  panel  amphorae  were  invariably 
topped  with  predominantly  black  lids 
without  figures.  Von  Bothmer  claimed 
that  two  amphorae  signed  by  Exekias  put 
this  rule  into  doubt.  The  attribution  of 
Pearlstein's  figurated  lid  to  the  Amasis 
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Auction:  Wednesday,  April  16 
at  10  am.:  Americana 

including  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Porcelain,  Silver  and  Rugs 

at  7p.m.:  Waterfowl  and 
Shorebird  Decoys 

Sales  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  < 
Chinese  Export  Armorial  partial  dinner  service,  circa  1790,  approx.  1 

A  teacup  from  this  service  is  illustrated  by  David  S.  Howard  in  Chinese  Armorial  Porcelair, 
V 14,  pg.  983,  (Faper  &  Faper  Ltd,  London,  1974),  and  is  notated  as  follows:  These  were  the 
arms  of  Henry  Martin  before  he  received  a  baronetry  in  July  1791 ..  .Sir  Henry  Martin,  M.P 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  had  married  in  1761  Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  Harding  Par 
of  Passage  West,  Co.  Cork.  The  service  was  sold  at  death  of  the  last  Martin  baronet 
of  Lockynge  in  1922. 

American  School,  19th  century, 

"Still  Life  with  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Apples  and  Melon'.' 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  24  inches 


For  further  information,  please  contact  Arthur  Maier  (Ameria 
Veronica  Laughlin  (Decays),  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 


More  Than  A  Tradition 

Our  exclusive  strand  of  lustrous  South  Sea  cultured  pearls  with  18  kt.  gold  and  diamond  clasp. 

Shown  with  diamond  pearl  ring  and  earrings. 

Subject  to  prior  sale. 
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Rare  and  Unusual  Four-tiered 
Etagere.  An  exquisite  design 
exemplifying  the  skill  and 
artistry  of  the  19th-century 
American  wicker  craftsmen. 
Heywood  Brothers  Company 
(attributed),  Gardner, 
Massachusetts,  circa  1880. 
Subject  to  prior  sale. 

height:  39  Vi" 
width:  23 Vi" 
depth:  17" 
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&  Richard 
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ANTIQUE  AMERICAN  WICKER  FURNITURE 

Tracy  Road  •  Norlheasl  Harhor.  Maine  04662  •  207  276  5288 
Showroom  open  June  15   Sept.  I.  M  F  9  5  •  Year  Round  hy  Appointment 


sculpture  by  a.  thomas  schomberg 


20"h  22"l  8"w  athletes  of  race  (modern)    $7400  edition 

es  oj  race  (primitive)  $6400  of  24 

collection  also  includes:  baseball,  squash,  polo,  gymnastics 

ry  lane  •  evergreen  co  80439 
03  •  674  •  4807 


painter,  a  contemporary  of  Exekias', 
proved  "welcome  confirmation"  of  von 
Bothmer's  view.  Von  Bothmer  turned  the 
discovery  into  an  article  apparently  so 
convincing  that,  he  says,  "there  has  been  a 
deadly  silence  from  Wiirzburg." 

Von  Bothmer,  who  speaks  of  his  antiq- 
uities as  if  they  were  living  beings,  treated 
Pearlstein's  discovery  as  something  like 
the  birth  of  a  baby.  To  celebrate,  the  artist 
and  the  scholar  agreed  that  the  fragment 
would  be  washed,  photographed,  and 
placed  in  a  glass  viewing  case  on  the  Met's 
second  floor.  Says  Pearlstein,  "I'm  very 
proud."  — Tabitha  Allen 


Happiness  Is 
a  Warm  B  &  B 


Bed  and  breakfasts  are  supposed  to 
offer  all  the  comforts  and  convivial- 
ity of  staying  with  a  friend  and  none 
of  the  obligations.  An  ideal  version 
of  the  genre  is  the  Briar  Rose,  in 
Boulder,  Colorado,  a  city  with  beautiful 
landscapes  and  inviting  shops,  and  also  a 
history  of  caring  about  well-being — it  has 
long  had  a  large  Buddhist  population,  and 
people  here  don't  sneer  at  the  phrase  "six- 
ties idealism." 

Emily  Hunter,  the  innkeeper  of  the 
Briar  Rose,  has  variously  furnished  the 
eleven  rooms  with  big  bureaus  with  oval 
mirrors  attached,  antique  armoires,  and 
reading  lamps  beside  beds  and  chairs  and 
has  provided  modern  conveniences.  Fresh 


flowers  and  bowls  of  potpourri  are  set 
everywhere.  Guests  are  invited  to  take 
fruits  from  the  fruit  bowl  and  delicious 
shortbread  cookies  from  the  cookie  jar. 
Tea  is  served  each  afternoon,  in  just  about 
every  variety  (Celestial  Seasonings  started 
in  Boulder).  The  sitting  room  is  stocked 
with  good  books,  unlike  the  potboilers  in 
most  guest  rooms,  and  with  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  board  games.  The  table- 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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HOMME 

PARFUMS  LAGERFELD  -  PARIS 

For  the  man  who  lives  on  the  edge." 


SHCAN  ARTIST  AND  A  SOCIETY  LAE 


"Society  Lady" 

Oil  on  canvas        43"  x  33'  2" 


George  Luks  (1867-1933),  as  an  important  member 
of  "The  Eight?  painted  in  a  style  which  later  became  knc 
as  the  "Ashcan  School"  of  realism.  Like  his  colleagues, 
Luks  abandoned  the  gentler  subjects  and  lighter  palett< 
of  the  Impressionists  and  sought  instead  to  capture 
the  raw  energy  of  the  urban  scene  in  paintings 
which  depicted  the  common  man  at  common  tasks. 

Society  Lady  of  1932,  presents  somewhat  of  a  depart 
from  Luks'  more  typical  works  and  reflects  the  artist's 
versatility:  The  strength  of  his  vision  and  the  boldness 
of  his  style  is  just  as  evident  in  the  self  possessed  grace  an 
sophistication  of  this  portrait  as  in  his  more  boisterous 
depictions  of  the  urban  working  class. 

The  portrait,  which  is  to  be  offered  by  William  Doy 
Galleries  in  an  auction  of  American  paintings  on 
April  23  at  10  am  is  accompanied  by  a  photo-certificate 
authenticating  the  work  by  George  Luks'  wife  Mercedes 
In  part  the  certificate  recounts:  "It  was  painted  in  his  stuc 
a  few  houses  west  of  22nd  Street — a  small  old  house 
near  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City:  On  the  same  floor 
there  was  a  small  art  gallery  at  one  time.  The  lady 
who  posed  for  the  oil  painting  was  also  his  student." 


American  Paintings 

Auction:  Wednesday,  April 23  at  10  a.m. 

Sale  may  bepreviewed  Saturday  Tuesday  /trior  to  auction  date 

Including  works  by:  E.  Carlsen,  C.  H.  Davis,  T.  Doughty, 

A.  O.  Fischer,  C.  Gross,  T.  Hill,  C.  B.  Ives,  G.  B.  Luks, 

P  H.  Manship,  R.  Marsh,  G.  H.  McCord,  M.J.  Peak, 

M. Ramsey,  C. Roesen,  J.  Sloan,  G. Wiggins,  R.Wood 

( atalogue  $12  <  Si 6  overseas). 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Elaine  Banks  at  (212)  -i2~-2()51. 


GALLERIES 

175  East  87th  Stret      New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Only  one  connoisseur 
in  the  world  will  be 
honored  to  possess  this 
second  work  of  art . 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Master  Watchmaker  in  Le  Brassus, 
Switzerland,  a  place  unknown  to  airline  publicists  nor  travel 
agents.  This  skillful  man  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to 
create  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  horology  that  is  splenidly  out  of 
sync  with  our  time. 

Utilizing  techniques  of  handcrafting  that  had  been  lost  to  the 
ravages  of  time  he  delicately  hand-carved,  chiseled  and  polished  each 
intricate  spring,  tiny  pivot  and  delicate  pinion  that  were  destined  to 
form  the  Skeleton  Minute  Repeater.  It  is  neither  self-winding  nor 
waterproof.  Drop  it  from  an  airplane  and  it  will  break.  Yet  this  master- 
piece of  harmony  and  grace  reveals  to  the  eye  its  inner  secrets  of  the 
immaterial  dimension  .     .     .  Time 


The  bells  of  the  repeating  mechanism  announce  the  time  by  ringing 
out  the  hour,  quarter  hour  and  minutes  Floating  on  the  sapphire  crystal 
are  Blue  Sapphires  to  indicate  the  hours.  A  balance  of  perfection  that 
only  the  greatest  Master  Watchmakers  could  aspire  to.  The  personal 
signature  of  this  Master  Watchmaker  is  perceptible  in  the  engravings  and 
chasings  of  clockwork  and  case.  One  and  one  half  years  of  ideals  and 
painstaking  labor  had  become  a  moment  of  exquisite  pleasure  and  reality 
before  his  eyes.  An  authentic  Classic  was  reborn. 

#002,  The  Second  Watch  in  the  World,  can  be  acquired  for 
contemplation  at  MOBOCO.  Suggested  Retail:  $88,000.00. 

#003,  will  be  available,  hopefully,  in  several  years.  Where  is  #001 , 
The  First  Watch  in  the  World?  Well,  that  is  another  story  .     .     . 


THE  Way  to  Acquire  Fine  Jewellry 


BOCO 


Fine  Jewellry  &  Gems        200  Newport  Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660       (714)  644-8325       Out  of  State:    800-MOBOCOT 


5Q  YEARS  ON  57m  STREET 


To  commemorate  this  special  occasion  we  will  exhibit 
outstanding  examples  of  Antique  English,  Irish  and 
American  Silver  sold  bv  our  firm.  The  exhibition  will 
benefit  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

April  14  through  May  9 
Open  Saturdays  during  the  exhibition 


S.J.SHRUBSOLE 


I  i.    \alumal  \ 

f)mlm 
u "  -tssoaalton  I 
\  cf.  -imcnm.  I 
CORP  \  ,lnc 


104  EAST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
ESTABLISHED  1910       LONDON:  43  Museum  Street,  W.C.1 


TEL.  (212)  753-8920  •  Cable  "SHRUBSILVR" 

Member:  British  Antique  Dealers  Association,  Ltd. 


■^flBtS 


1018  MADISON  AVE.  (BTW.  78TH 


&  79TH)  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  •  (212)  249-7622  •  TELEX  237214PAMG  UR 


AUCTION^ 


TAM1AMI 

Beauty  and  comfort  that  last. 

The  beauty  and  comfort  are  obvious.  What  is  not  so  obvious  is  that  our 
furniture  is  built  to  last.  The  frames  are  exceptionally  strong  —  made  of  welded, 
rustproof,  heavy-gauge  aluminum,  reinforced  at  stress  points.  Our  UltraFuse8 

finish  and  distinctive  seating  materials  are  unsurpassed  for  weather  and 
wear  resistance.  Everything  is  meticulously  crafted  for  added  value  —  for  years. 

At  leading  stores  and  interior  designers.  Write  for  free  brochure  and  address  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Ci  send  $4  for  76-page,  full-color  catalog  with  a  broad  range  of  Brown  Jordan  furniture.  Brown  Jordan, 

Dept.  AY156,  P.O.  Box  5688,  El  Monte,  CA  91734. 


Fine  French  and  Continental  Furniture, 

Objects  of  Art,  Clocks,  Carpets, 

Tapestries  and  Sculpture 


A  Lotus  XVI  ormolu-mounted  ebon)  bureau  plat. 
late  18th  Century,  stamped  MONTIGNY.  JME 


Auction:  Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

502  Park  A\   nue.  New  York,  NY  10022 

Inq  iries:  Peter  Krueger  212/546-1 151. 


CHRISTIE'S 


Important  silver:  a  George  III  sideboard 
dish,  at  Christie's  New  York. 

silver  and  vertu.  The  sale  covers  the  range 
of  Continental  and  English  wares;  the  core 
is  from  the  estate  of  Thomas  Kelley,  a 
noted  Philadelphia  jeweler.  One  lot  could 
be  emblematic  of  the  bunch:  two  1805 
George  III  sideboard  dishes  made  of  the 
silver  presented  to  the  marquess  of  Cam- 
den. Diligent  scholarship  has  identified 
the  designer  as  C.  H.  Tatham,  the  model- 
er as  S.  Balaam,  and  the  goldsmith  as  Wil- 
liam Fountain. 

Amsterdam — Christie's,  April  28— May 
2,  1986.  The  Nanking  cargo.  Great  loot 
with  a  story  to  boot.  Over  100,000  pieces, 
divided  into  more  than  3,000  lots,  mainly 
mint-condition  blue  and  white  Chinese 
porcelain  (ca.  1750)  and,  most  remark- 
ably, 125  ingots  of  period  Chinese  bullion, 
the  first  available  in 
the  West,  let  alone 
at  auction.  Recov- 
ered from  the  wreck 
of  a  European  mer- 
chant ship  in  the 
South  China  Sea, 
it  will  be  the  biggest 
single  recorded  sale 
of  porcelain  in  Hol- 
land since  the  hey- 
day of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Compa- 
ny, in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eigh- 
teenth centuries. 
You  can  take  a  shot  ^^^^^■■I^^H 
at  an  astonishing  array  of  tea  bowls  and 
saucers,  more  than  40,000  of  them  in  some 
twenty  different  patterns,  or  at  complete 
dinner  settings  for  as  many  as  144  (I  dare 
you!).  A  not  dissimilar  horde,  of  only 
23,000  items,  sold  three  years  ago  for  over 
£1.5  million.  — James  K.  Lyons 


Classicism,  English 
style,  on  April  22. 
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rid  Continental  Silvei 
Objects  of  Vertu  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art 


Auction:  April  29, 1986 

Inquiries:  Anthony  Phillips  and  Christopher  Hartop 

at  212/546-1153  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Detail:  One  of  a  pair  of  fine  George  III  four-light 
candelabra  by  Paul  Storr,  London,  1810. 


CHRISTIE'S 


NEW  YORK 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN       MOTHER 


BY   APPOLNTMENT 

ANTIQUE     DEALER 

TO  THE  LATE 

QUEEN  MARY 


Louis  XV  enamelled 
gold  oval  box  by 
Pierre- Jean  Bellanger, 
Paris,  1758-59. 
Length:  2.75  inches. 


Louis  XV  rectangular  gold  and  mother  of  pearl  box. 

Paris,  1742. 

Length:  2.50  inches 


Louis  XV  oval  vari- 
coloured gold  box  by 

Jean  Formey,  Paris, 

1763. 

Length:  3.375  inches 


Valu  "ions  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 
Telephone:  01  -.     >  6262     Telegraphic  Address  Euclase  London  W.l" 


An  important  cushion-shape  emerald 
cabochon  ring  weighing  5.19  cts. 
Estimate:  $12,000  -  $15,000. 


UN!  ARI  MJCTIONEERS&  VALUERS SINCI  l79o 

New  York 

IMPORTANT 

ANTIQUE 

&  MODERN 

JEWELLERY 

Thursday  1 7  April  at  1.30  pm 


A  fine  quality  Cartier  pear-shape 

diamond  ring  weighing  2.10  cts. 

Estimate:  $8,500  -  $11,500. 


A  collection  of  Edwardian  and  Art  Deco  diamond  gem  set  jewellery,  including  examples  by  Boucheron  and  Cartier. 

Estimates  ranging  from  $1,000  -  $5,000. 

Viewing:  preceding  Sunday,  10  am  -  5  pm;  Monday,  12  noon  -  5  pm;  Tuesday,  10  am  -  7  pm; 

Wednesday,  10am  -  5  pm;  and  morning  of  sale,  10  am  - 11.30  am.  Illustrated  catalogue  available. 

Enquiries:  Rene  Atlass,  tel:  010  1  212  570  4830  (New  York)  or  John  Benjamin,  tel:  629  6602,  ext.  234  (London). 

406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021  USA  Tel:  010  1  212  570  4830. 

NEW  YORK    LONDON    PARIS    GENEVA    BRUSSELS 

Eighteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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Pheromona 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  Swiss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  300  American  dollars,  The  Ounce. 


talM 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSE 


Choose  among  these  fine  samples  to  complete  a  wardrobe  of  fragrances  for  the  true  Connoisseur 


1.  Club  Montaigne  de  Caron. .  .six  sensuous  Parfums  from  Caron's 

opulent  Montaigne  Boutiques.  Presented  in  a  luxurious  lined  coffret  are 

Nocturnes  Parjum  [Vz  oz.),  Tabac  Blond  Parfum  {%  oz.),  Acasiosa  Parfum  {%  oz.), 

Pols  de  Senteur  Parjum  (k  oz.),  En  Avion  Parjum  {%  oz.),  and 

Poivre  Parjum  Qi  oz.).  The  collection,  vafueiat  $160.00,  is  yours  for  $25.00. 


2.  CrUoe  True  extraordinary 
Cfdoe fragrance  from  Parfums 
Lagerjela.  An  irrepressible 
bouquet  of  tuberose  and 
orange  flowers,  jasmine  arui 
honey  suckle.  Romantic. 
Sensuous.  Unforgettable.  And, 
as  unique  as  the  woman  who 
wears  it.  Memorable  Cfdoe 
Parfum  is  $140  an  ounce.  Tours 
to  sample:  Eau  ae  Toilette, 
Ysfl.  oz.,  for  only  $2.50. 


3.  Caleche.  Cnarmingfy  crlic. 
Tnat's  how  Parisians  describe 
this  perennial  favorite  from  the 
House  of  Hermes.  An 
exquisitely  fresh  blend  of  pine, 
jasmine,  rose  and  lilac,  Catedic 
is  a  classic  that's  unmistakably 
young .  One  full  ounce  of  Eau 
ae  Toilette  in  an  elegant  purse 
spray  is  yours  for  just  $10.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


4.  Dewuve,  Le  Parfum.  A  provocative  fragrance 
exclusively  available  through  Parfums  Phenix.  Obtain  your 
limited  edition  flacon  through  this  offer.  Be  among  the 
first  to  try  this  intriguing  mosaic  of  rare  essences . . .  elegant 
florals,  rich  Orientals.  Normally  $165  per  ounce,  this 
Vs  ounce  Parfum  is  yours  for  $12.50.  Wear  A  Masterpiece. 


CWVDRE 
ROSE 


t 


JEAN-CHA 


FXTRAGF 

PE 


6.  Ombre  Rose 

by  ]ean-Charles  Brosseau — Paris. 

The  onejragrance  that  will  make  you 

forget  all  others.  Affuring,  long-lastinq  and  lavish. 

Blended  in  France  to  create  a  wonderfully 

floral  bouguct.  This  special  offering 

of  our  %  oz.  Parfum  flacon— 

a  fantastic  $25.00  value  for  only  $4.50. 


5.  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hills . . . 
The  Exttaoramary  Fragrance. 
Beverly  Hills '  best  selling  fragrance. 
Sensuous,  floral;  the  Scent  of  the  Century'. 
Explore  its  Extraordinary  difference. 
One  ounce  of  Giorgio  perfume  $150. 
Now  this  Special  ''hmited  edition' 
perfume  exclusively  yours  for  $12.50. 
Limit  three  per  customer. 


oz. 


7.  Anne  Klein  Parfum. 
Sensuality  and  soul. 
The  fragrance  that  captures 
ad  that  is  Anne  Klein. . . 
in  an  extraordinary  bouquet 
of  tuberose  and  jasmine 
with  an  undercurrent  of 
spice  notes.  This  effusive 
offering;  the  distinct  %  oz. 
black  (accruer  Parfum  Spray, 
a  $25  value, for  $7.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


8.  KL  Lau  de  Toilette, 
Karf  Lagerfeld's  exciting  signature 
fragrance.  Sensuous.  Willful. 
Unexpected.  A  seductive  gathering  of 
lush  fruits  and  sumptuous  flowers. 
Of  pungent  spices  and  smoldering 
woods.  Of  amber  and  myrrh. . . 
and  mystery.  Surrender  to  the 
seduction  of  KL:  10  mi,  yours 
for  just  $3.50. 


9.  lean  Patau  "Ma  Cottection"  Par/urns  d'Lpoque  1925-1964. 

Celebrate  the  return  of  12  evocative  fragrances .  A  collection 

of  deluxe  6  ml.  echantilions ,  and  an  illustrated' Book  depicting 

the  history  of  each  of  these  legendary  fragrances . 

Amour  Amour,  Moment  Supreme  and  Normandk  arc  among  the  twelve. 

Ali  these  fine  fragrances  and  book  are  yours  for  $50.00.  (valued  at  $100.00 ) 

(The  entire  collection  is  available  exclusively  at  Bloommqdale's,  New  York  City). 


ke  exquisite  jewels, 
doma  Picasso  sculpted 
'ollection  of  bold, 
evocative  s  napes  in  French  blown 
xss.  And  what  she  put  inside  is  pure 
spiration,  a  fragrance  rarity  to  wear, 
ssess  and  adore.  This  V»  oz.  perfume 
olica,  a  $32.50  value,  is  yours  for  $8.50. 


11.  Pheromone  Par/urn 
from  Marilyn  Migfin. 
The  world's  most  precious 
perfume  is  $300.00,  the  ounce. 
\  It's  more  than  a  fragrance.  It's 
f  an  experience.  Created  for  the 
woman  wlvo  makes  life  an 
Adventure.  With  Love.  This 
very  special  purse  flacon  in  its 
elegant  brown  pouch,  a 
*ki^$37.50  value,  is  yours 
L     ^.  for  just  $7.50. 


NOTATION    NOT  FOR  RESALE    ON  ANY  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS  REFERS  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THEY  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER  HERE  IN  A  SAMPLE  SIZE  NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  AT  A  RETAIL  STORE 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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When  you've  arrived. 


When  you've  arrived,  you  deserve  a  reward. 
And.  when  you  arrive  at  any  of  The  Leading 
Hotels  of  the  World  your  reward  is  true 
luxury.  We  set  the  standards  by  which  other 
hotels  are  measured!  The  Leading  Hotels  are 
renowned.  Many  are  legend  Some  are  even 
destinations  unto  themselves.  So  established  a 
hallmark  is  our  excellence  that  generations  of 
travelers  have  known  us  as  another  breed  of 
hotel:  a  thoroughbred 

The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World:  200  truly 
deluxe  hotels  recognized  the  world  over  as  flu- 
places  to  stay.  If  you  seek  these  standards,  we 
invite  you  to  send  for  your  copy  of  the  1986 
Directory,  the  indispensable  hotel  guide  for  the 
discriminating  traveler. 

For  your  vacation  and  business  travel, 
obtain  instant  reservations  b    callii 

(800)  223-6800  toll  free  horn  U.S  A 
Puerto  Rico  &  U.S.  Virgin  Islai  Js 

(212)  838-3110  collect  from  N  V  State. 
Alaska  &  Hawaii. 

(800)  341-8585  toll  free  from  Canada 

Or  see  your  travel  agent. 


1986 
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"Th^Jeadin^Hotels  ofthefWorld* 


ESTABLISHED  1928 


747  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y   10017-2847 

1  enclose  $2  for  a  copy  of  your  1986  Directors',  a 
144-page  full-color  hotel  guide  for  the  demanding 
traveler 

Available  in  (check  one): 

D  English  □  German  □  Japanese  □  Spanish 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


-TATE 


ZIP 


MY  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS 


L. 


CO  04 
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JOY 


DE 


JEAN  PATOU 


PARIS 


The  costliest  perfume  in  the  world. 


SAKS  FIFH  AVENUE 
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FWO  OF  THE   BEST 


IOne  of  the  most  striking  photo- 
graphic portraits  ever  taken 
comes  from  the  age  when  the 
medium  of  photography  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  subject  was  the  great  Victo- 
rian engineer  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei, 
shown  before  a  background  of  massive 
chains,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a 
cigar  drooping  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  Taken  by  the  famous  photogra- 
pher Robert  riowlett,  it  was  first  published 
in  the  "Leviathan"  number  of  the  Illus- 
trated Times  (London)  on  January  16, 
1858 — or  rather,  the  newspaper  ran  an 
engraving  made  after  the  photograph; 
many  decades  would  have  to  pass  before 
the  news  media  acquired  the  technology  to 
print  actual  photographs. 

Howlett  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Illustrated  Times  to  record  the  launch  of  the 
largest  steamship  of  the  century.  Four 
years  in  the  making,  weighing  twenty 
thousand  tons,  the  vessel  was  originally 
called  The  Leviathan.  By  the  time  it  went  to 
sea,  it  had  been  christened  The  Great  East- 
ern, in  acknowledgment  of  two  facts: 
that  it  had  been  built  in  London's 
East  End  and  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  the  Eastern  trade. 
The  pictures  from  the  tense 
moments  as  the  ship  was  being 
lowered  sideways  toward  the 
water  vividly  reflect  the  anxi- 
ety and  pride  in  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  had  designed 
and  constructed  this  techno- 
logical marvel.  They  had  good 
reason  for  both  emotions:  the 
world  was  to  see  no  larger  ship 
for  over  forty  years.  z 

The  most  famous  image  § 
from  Howlett's  series  shows  s 
Brunei  standing  in  front  of  the  j 
chains  of  the  checking  drum, 
which  controlled  the  launch'  ' 
ing  speed  of  the  ship.  (It  has  : 
been  reproduced  in  countless  | 
books  to  illustrate  the  notion  § 
of  Great  Britain's  industrial  £ 
supremacy  in  the  nineteenth  2 
century. )  Lesser-known  plates  | 
find  the  great  engineer  in  a    7 


Photographic  portraits 
that  epitomize  their  eras 

by  alan  owen 


more  formal,  seated  pose.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  more  casual  shot  was 
obtained  when  Brunei  was  relaxing  and 
that  Howlett  caught  him  as  off  guard  as 
could  be  imagined  in  those  days  of  bulky 
equipment  and  slow  film.  Certainly,  the 
picture's  unaccustomed  informality  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  its  fascination 
for  the  British  public.  Alas,  however,  the 
charming  story  seems  to  be  untrue.  How- 
lett took  at  least  one  other  photograph  oi 
Brunei  in  his  nonchalant  pose,  and  Brunei 
is  reported  to  have  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
it  the  words  "I  asked  Mr.  Lenox" — the 
manufacturer  of  the  chains — "to  stand 
with  me  but  he  would  not  so  I  alone  am 
hung  in  chains." 

About  those  chains.  Possibly  Howlett 
chose  the  area  around  the  checking  drums 
because  the  crowds  of  eager  spectators 
would  not  have  had  access  there,  so  it 
would  have  been  a  safe  place  for  him  to  set 

Howlett's  Brunei:  the  icon  of  Victorian 
England's  technological  supremacy. 
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up  his  very  primitive  equipment.  It  is  like- 
ly that  the  portrait  of  Brunei,  though 
apparently  casual,  was  very  thoughtfully 
composed. 

Probably,  it  dates  back  to  the  end  of 
November  1857,  before  the  first,  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  launch  The  Great  East- 
ern. Slipways  to  the  water's  edge  had  been 
laid  across  the  mud  banks  at  the  shipyard  at 
Millwall,  three  miles  downriver  from  Lon- 
don Bridge.  On  the  first  day,  the  ship 
moved  only  twenty  feet,  but  the  initial  slip 
was  so  savage  that  some  unfortunate  men 
sitting  on  a  windlass  were  hurled  into  the 
air  and  two  of  them  died.  The  second  day, 
the  ship  progressed  seventeen  feet;  the 
third,  only  two  and  a  half  inches.  Finally, 
on  the  fourth  day,  far  behind  schedule,  the 
ship  made  it  down  the  rest  of  the  slipway. 
There  it  rested  in  its  cradle  for  two 
months,  until  Sunday,  January  31,  1858, 
when  the  next  spring  tide  lifted  it  clear. 

The  work  of  Robert  Howlett  is  not  very 
well  documented.  From  1855,  he  had  a 
studio  partnership  with  Joseph  Cundall  at 
the  Photographic  Institution,  on 
London's  Bond  Street.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  extensive 
photographic  studies  for  W.  P. 
Frith,  who  was  working  on  his 
famous  painting  Derby  Day. 
Howlett's  reputation  today 
rests  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Brunei  photograph,  which 
collectors  still  seek  out  eager- 
ly. At  an  auction  at  Christie's 
London  on  March  15,  1979, 
an  albumen  print,  eleven  and 
a  half  by  nine  inches,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  for  £7,500 
(then  over  $15,000),  a  rec- 
ord-shattering price  for  a  Brit- 
ish paper  photograph. 

In  California,  in 
March  1936,  the 
middle-aged  pho- 
tographer Dorothea  Lange 
took  the  extraordinary  picture 
that  is  said  to  have  inspired 
John  Steinbeck  to  write  The 


CONNOISSEUR 
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LANFRED  WILD,  a  native  of  Idar-Oberstein,  West  Germany,  the  center  of  European  hardstone  carving 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  third  generation  master  carver  from  a  family  whose  works  were  so 
celebrated  that  they  were  purveyed  by  the  finest  jewelers  in  Europe.  Herr  Wild's  artistic  creations  include 
flowers,  animals,  cameos,  peasant  figures  and  armorial  decorations  in  the  style  of  Faberge.  His  objets  de 
verru  are  represented  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the 
Smithsonian,  the  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Harvard  Museums,  the  Seiko  Collection  in  Tokyo,  the  Rahmhof 
Gallery  in  Frankfort  and  in  extensive  private  collections  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


The  egg  and  base  are  of  carved  rock  crystal  quartz  set  in  sterling  silver.  Inside  sits  a  gray  opal  rabbit  diligendy  painting  tourmaline  eggs. 
His  eye  glasses,  brushes,  and  the  grass  are  of  18k  yellow  gold.  Overall  height  63A  inches. 


Manfred  Wild  will  visit  the  United  States  this  spring  to  present  his  new  collection  of  carvings. 

Public  exhibition  will  be  shown  at: 


Richters  of  Atlanta 
April  3-5 


Richters  of  Nashville 
April  9-12 


Mark  Twain  National  Bank 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  15-18 


Richters 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 
'  West  Paces  Perry  Road,  Northwest  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 


G.  R.  Hansen 

1223  Port  Royal  Street  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63146  •  314/569-0842 


Exclusive  representatives  for  the  signed  works  of  Manfred  Wild. 


Mauna  Lani  Bay 

Expectations  fulfilled. 

Emerald  Hotels  has  created  Hawaii's 
masterpiece.  A  place  where  leisure 
has  been  fine-tuned  to  a  fine  art.  To- 
tal luxury,  distinguished  amenities 
and  Hawaiian  attitudes  blend  with 
world-class  golf  and  S-star  tennis. 
Three  superb  restaurants  complete 
the  picture.  Come  to  us  with  greatest 
expectations  and  we'll  surpass  them. 
For  reservations,  call  toll-free  800- 
367-2323.  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 


Mauna  Lani  Bay 

An  Emerald  Holel   KohalaCoasl.  Island  ot  Hj>s.,, 
PO  hV>\  4000-C  •  Knhala  Coast,  Wand  cif  Hawaii  %1 1 J 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST 


Grapes  of  Wrath — a  novel  that  (along  with 
its  movie  version)  did  more  to  change  the 
lot  of  migrant  workers  in  America  than 
any  politician  could.  The  name  of  the 
photograph  is  Migrant  Mother. 

In  1935,  along  with  several  other  pho- 
tographers, Lange  was  engaged  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  (a  section 
of  the  American  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture established  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt)  to  photograph  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  migrant  workers  of  the 
southern  states.  Even  by  the  standards  of 
the  Depression,  these  people  had  been 
especially  hard  hit.  They  had  suffered 
through  four  years  of  drought,  traveling 
the  stricken  farm  country  looking  for 
work,  squatting  by  the  roadsides  without 
proper  shelter  or  drinking  water. 

Migrant  Mother  records  a  scene  Lange 
saw  at  a  camp  near  the  tiny  town  of  Nipo- 
mo.  About  2,500  destitute  people  had 
come  to  pick  peas.  Because  of  the  failure  of 


the  early  pea  crop  in  a  freeze,  there  was  no 
work  for  anvone.  "I  saw  and  approached 
the  hungry  and  desperate  mother  as  if 
drawn  by  a  magnet,"  Lange  said.  "I  do  not 
remember  how  I  explained  my  presence  or 
my  camera  to  her,  but  I  do  remember  she 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY 

PICTURE  INSPIRED  THE  NOVEL 

THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH. 

asked  me  no  questions.  I  made  six  expo- 
sures, working  closer  and  closer  from  the 
same  direction.  I  did  not  ask  her  name  or 
her  history.  She  told  me  her  age,  that  she 
was  thirty-two.  She  said  that  they  had 
been  living  on  frozen  vegetables  from  the 
surrounding  fields  and  birds  that  the  chil- 
dren killed.  She  had  sold  the  tires  from  her 
car  to  buy  food.  There  she  sat  in  that  lean- 
to  tent  with  her  children  huddled  around 
her,  and  seemed  to  know  that  my  pictures 
might  help  her,  so  she  helped  me."  In  less 


Lange's  Migrant  Mother:  the  mythology  surrounding  the  image  may  be  truer  than  the  facts. 
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Wear  a  masterpiece. 


I'Wil'ARFUMM'HHNIX 


Exclusively  available  through  Parfums  Phenix. 
And  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

1-800-DENEUVE 


TWO  OF  THE   BEST 


than  ten  minutes,  Lange  had  captured  the 
mood  of  the  age  for  all  time  and  left  with- 
out photographing  any  other  subject. 

Lange's  picture  shows  a  mother  with 
three  young  children,  one  of  whom  she 
cradles  as  two  others  lean  against  her,  their 
heads  turned  away,  perhaps  in  despair. 
The  mother's  anguished  face  is  slightly  out 
of  focus,  hut  the  expression  is  haunting. 
She  stares  past  the  camera,  hungry  and 
desperate.  Hardship  has  left  its  mark  on 
her,  but  she  also  radiates  strength  of  char- 
acter and  endurance. 

On  March  6,  1936,  the  San  Francisco 
News  published  Migrant  Mother  (the  third 
of  Lange's  series)  along  with  a  story  on  the 
plight  of  the  pea  pickers.  The  public  re- 
sponded immediately  with  shipments  of 
food  to  the  camp.  Probably  no  one  at  the 
time  would  have  predicted  the  picture's 
long-term  hold  op  the  American  imagina- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  pho- 
tograph of  an  ordinary  person  has  been  so 
frequently  reproduced  or  has  touched  off 
such  deep,  enduring  emotions. 

Prior  to  going  to  work  for  the  FSA, 
Lange,  who  lived  in  San  Francisco,  was  a 
moderately  successful  portrait  photogra- 
pher. Upon  publication  of  her  harrowing 
photographs  of  life  during  the  Depression 


she  became  an  institution.  Today,  the 
most  important  collection  of  her  work  is 
housed  in  the  Oakland  Museum,  in  Oak- 
land, California.  Powerful  as  her  pictures 
are,  none  approaches  Migrant  Mother.  Be- 
tween 1935  and  1943,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  some 
270,000  photographs  of  American  life 
were  produced  (170,000  of  them  are 
on  file  at  the  Library  of  Congress),  and 
Lange's  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  of 
lasting  merit.  But  few  people  will  disagree 
with  the  opinion  of  Roy  Emerson  Stryker, 

HARDSHIP  HAS  LEFT  ITS  MARK, 

YET  SHE  RADIATES 
STRENGTH  AND  ENDURANCE. 

the  agency's  head  throughout  those  years: 
"When  Dorothea  took  that  picture,  that 
was  the  ultimate.  She  never  surpassed  it. 
To  me,  it  was  the  picture  of  Farm  Security. 
The  others  were  marvelous  but  that  one 
was  special." 

As  for  the  woman  shown  in  Migrant 
Mother,  though  she  has  been  referred  to 
innumerable  times  as  "the  nameless  per- 
son," in  the  1970s  her  identity  did  emerge. 
She  was  Mrs.  Florence  Thompson,  a  full- 
blooded  Cherokee  born  in  a  tepee  on  a 


reservation  in  the  Oklahoma  Territory. 
She  moved  west  in  1925,  married  three 
times,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
she  raised  four  boys  and  six  girls.  After  the 
Depression,  she  worked  as  a  cook  in  hospi- 
tals and  restaurants.  In  the  late  1950s,  she 
settled  in  Modesto.  A  long  time  after  her 
features  had  impressed  themselves  on  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  Americans  every- 
where, she  wrote  to  Dorothea  Lange  in  an 
attempt  to  suppress  its  continued  publica- 
tion, objecting  that  she  had  been  labeled 
poor,  since  by  this  time  she  had  become 
comparatively  comfortable.  These  efforts 
went  for  nothing. 

As  her  daughter  Ruby  Sprague  (seen  at 
Mrs.  Thompson's  right  in  the  famous  pho- 
tograph) recalls  it,  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
her  second  husband,  Jim  Hill,  were  look- 
ing for  work  in  Nipomo.  They  were  about 
to  give  up  when  their  car  broke  down. 
While  the  radiator  was  at  a  garage  for 
repairs,  Jim  Hill  and  one  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's daughters  went  off  looking  for  work. 
It  was  then  that  Lange  turned  up.  Mrs. 
Thompson  later  insisted  that  the  pho- 
tographer never  asked  her  name,  though 
she  did  explain  that  the  pictures  were  to  be 
used  as  a  government  record  of  the  migrant 
workers'  condition.  "She  said  she  would 
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London-Paris-! \ 
THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  TOBAC  VO  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke   Contains   Carbon  Monoxide. 
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Sherborn,  Massachusetts 
MPORARY  ON  FARM  POND:  6±  acres 
ssional  landscaping  and  woods  surround 
11. tin  1 3-room  residence  overlooking  12  1- 
ni  Pond.  Appointments  include  walls  of 
eplaces,  teak  floors,  sk\li>  atrium  and  mas- 
oom  wiih  balcony. 
)()(»  Brochure  #C5-163 


Redding,  Connecticut 
M  VGNIFICENT  COUNTRY  ESTATE:  Bordered 
l>\  350  +  acres  of  conservation  land,  this  extraordi- 
nai\  estate  Features  an  8-room  Colonial  dating 
from  1760.  a  renovated  barn  used  as  a  guest 
house/pool  house,  free-form  pool  and  tennis  court. 
Set  on  5  +  lovely  acres  with  a  pond  and  waterfall. 
$1,550,000  Brochure  #C4-125 


St.  George,  Maine 
OCEANSIDE  CAPE:  Finely  appointed  8-room 
residence  features  fireplaces,  deck  and  lovely  ocean 
views  from  most  rooms.  Situated  on  13  ±  acres  ol 
lawns  and  woods,  with  200 ±  feet  of  frontage-  on 
the  Atlantic.  2-car  attached  garage. 
$295,000  Brochure  #C10-74 


Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 
R-HALL  GEORGIAN  COLONIAL:  Dat- 
ti  1750  and  modeled  after  Mount  Vernon, 
oom  residence  is  secluded  on  25'A»  acres  of 
ped  lawns,  gardens  and  woods,  with  a 
pond.  Pool;  tennis  court;  guest  cottage: 


000 


Brochure  #C6-20 


Saddle  River,  New  Jersey 

ELEGANT  CHATEAU:  Spectacular  15-room 

French  Chateau-style  residence  boasts  exquisite 

period  appointments  and  a  vast  club  room  com  plex. 

Set  on  14  +  landscaped  acres  with  a  2'/2-acre  pond. 

Pool;  tennis  court;  5-room  guest  house;  barn; 

stables. 

$6,900,000  Brochure  #C8-40 


Blue  Hill,  Maine 

BAY  VIEWS:  Stately  14-room  Colonial-style  resi- 
dence situated  on  over  2  acres  with  superlative 
views  of  Blue  Hill  Inner  Bay.  14  spacious  rooms 
including  a  bedroom  suite  with  private  kitchen; 
2-story  verandah;  deck. 
$590,000  Brochure  #C10-72 


Harwich  Port,  Massachusetts 

RFRONT  CAPE-STYLE  RESIDENCE:  12- 
esidence  constructed  in  1925  and  recently 
ted,  surrounded  by  1.4  professionally  land- 
acres  with  150'  of  frontage  on  the  Atlantic, 
or  rooms  afford  lovely  ocean  views;  appoint- 
include  hardwood  floors,  fireplaces  and 
i  doors. 
,000  Brochure  #C5-166 


Hardwick  Township,  near  Blairstown,  New  Jersey 

BLUE  CREST  FARM:  10-room  6,000  sq.  ft.  stone 
Country  Manor  House  set  on  43  picturesque  acres 
of  woods  and  landscaping  with  a  stocked,  spring- 
fed  pond.  Terraced  pool:  guest  house;  fieldstone 
garage  with  apt.;  2  horse  barns. 
$  1 ,350,000  Brochure  #C8-41 
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Eagles  Mere,  Pennsylvania 

SECLUDED  MOUNTAIN  COMPOUND:  377 
acres  of  fenced  woodland  with  5  residences,  pro- 
tected by  state  forest  and  convenient  as  a  retreat 
from  Philadelphia,  Washington.  Baltimore  and 
New  York.  Private  deer  herd  and  exceptional 
fishing,  skiing,  swimming  and  trap  shooting. 
$1,750,000  Brochure#C6-18 


1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  606-7070 


New  York  City 
Washington,  D.C. 
Beverly  Hills 
San  Francisco 


Palm  Beach 
Boston 
Atlanta 
Denver 
Newport  Beach 


The  Polo  Club 
Presents  Five  of  Our 
Most  Sporting  Amenities. 


With  36  holes  of  championship  golf,  a 
30-court  tennis  complex  and  stadium 
court,  a  magnificent,  multifaceted  Clubhouse 
with  a  Fitness  Center  and  Spa,  even  bridle 
paths  and  eauestrian  facilities— it's  no  wonder 
The  Polo  Club,  Boca  Raton  is  recognized  as  the 
most  innovative,  private  eguity  country  club 
community  on  Florida's  Gold  Coast.  And  why 
the  five  well-known  sports  and  fitness  stars  shown 
here  choose  to  live  and  play  at  The  Polo  Club. 
Residences  are  priced  from  $160,000  to 
$1000,000. 

To  get  an  exciting  taste  of  Polo  Living  for  yourself, 
visit  our  Sales  Pavilion  or  call  for  more 
information  today. 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST 
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to 


CLUB 
BOCK  RNON 


Military  Trail  north  of  Clint  Moore  Road 
Boca  Raton,  Florida  33431 

305  997-8333, 

In  Florida:  800  826-3533 

Out-of-state:  800  245-5688 


Lett  to  right:  John  Uoyo  Chn?  Evert-Uoyd,  tennis. 

Rodney  Jenkins,  equest  ii      Kathy  Smith,  fitness.  Joey  Sindelar,  golf. 

Prices  subject  to  change  ;no1  in  offering  where  prohibited  by  law. 


send  Mother  a  copy, "Mrs.  Sprague  main- 
tains, "but  she  never  did."  What  is  more, 
Lange's  description  of  the  family's  circum- 
stances is  mistaken  in  several  particulars. 
The  tires  of  the  car  were  not  sold  for  food, 
she  says.  And  the  children  "would  never 
have  had  the  nerve  to  kill  birds."  Maybe 
none  of  this  matters;  under  the  circum- 
stances, fiction  may  be  truer  than  fact. 

Mrs.  Thompson  said  in  1979  that  she 
doubted  that  today's  woman  would  be  able 
to  survive  another  Depression.  "Today's 
woman  couldn't  make  a  living,  because 
she  couldn't  work  as  hard  as  I  did.  I  worked 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  during  the 
Depression  years.  I  weighed  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds." 

"TODAY'S  WOMAN," 

SHE  SAID,  "COULDN'T 

SURVIVE." 

When  she  contracted  cancer,  in  1983, 
her  family  (nine  members  of  which  sur- 
vived) were  determined  to  look  after  her  at 
home.  Through  a  public  appeal,  they 
raised  $30,000  and  also  received  thou- 
sands of  letters.  One  gentleman  wrote, 
"I've  drawn  courage  from  [that  picture] 
many  times.  I  do  not  regard  my  contribu- 
tion as  charity.  I  owe  it  to  her. "  A  lady  told 
Mrs.  Thompson's  children,  "Be  proud  of 
asking  for  help  from  America  for  your 
mother,  for  she  helped  so  many  of  us  by  her 
beautiful  face.  .  .  .  She  is  a  symbol  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  America." 

When,  after  a  short  illness,  Mrs. 
Thompson  died,  in  Santa  Cruz,  Mrs. 
Sprague  received  a  cablegram  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  It  read:  "Nancy  and  I  send 
our  heartfelt  condolences  to  you  and  your 
family  on  the  death  of  your  mother.  Mrs. 
Thompson's  passing  represents  the  loss  of 
an  American  who  symbolizes  strength  and 
determination  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Depression.  You  can  take  pride  in  the 
example  set  by  your  mother  and  your- 
selves. The  way  you  rallied  around  Mrs. 
Thompson  in  her  final  month  touched 
many  hearts  throughout  America,  invok- 
ing an  outpouring  of  care  and  concern  to 
keep  together  a  mother  and  her  children. 
Your  mother  drew  strength  from  a  family 
that  continued  her  lifelong  example  of 
meeting  each  challenge  with  love,  honor 
and  dignity.  God  bless  you. 

"Sincerely,  Ronald  Reagan." 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  buried  in  Lakewood 
Memorial  Park  in  Modesto.  □ 

Alan  Owen  wrote  on  two  of  the  best  illustrated 
books  in  last  August's  Connoisseur. 
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n  his  seventy-seven  years,  David  1  lerhcrr,  the  second  son  of  the 
fifteenth  e.irl  of  Pembroke,  has  been  a  scholastic  failure  at  Eton; 
a  penniless  black  sheep,  singing  and  passing  a  plate  in  a  Berlin 
cabaret;  an  intimate  of  Tallulah  Bankhead's  in  the  New  York  ol 

Prohibition;  a  wartime  wireless  operator  with  Britain's  mer- 
chant navy.  It  he  had  not  existed,  someone  would  have  had  to 
invent  him — Noel  Coward,  say,  who  was  his  friend,  or  Ian  Flem- 
ing, who  was  his  friend  also.  David  Herbert  once  acted  in  a  him 
(Elinor  Glyn's  k'n.  mini;  Men),  crash  landed  during  the  monsoon 
in  the  formal  garden  of  the  maharaja  of  Dhai,  designed  interiors, 
haunted  the  forbidden  places  of  tour  continents,  survived  being 
torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean,  attended  the  Queen  of  the  Red 
Indians  at  a  Venice  ball  in  a  costume  by  Christian  Dior  inspired  by 
Tiepolo.  Blood  ties  link  him  to  the  crowned  heads  of  C  ire.it  Brit- 
ain and  the  Continent  (not  to  mention  the  Vanderbilts);  tem- 
perament attracts  him  to  anyone  of  talent,  wit,  generosity,  or 
beauty,  from  Cecil  Beaton  and  Barbara  Hutton  to  Paul  and  Jane 
Bowles  and  the  Mitford  sisters.  He  has  a  talent,  approaching  a 
genius,  tor  conversation;  he  talks  with  a  knowledge  that  draws  on 
his  years  and  a  brio  that  belies  them. 

Since  1948,  he  has  lived  in  Tangier,  a  city  of  houses  that  are 
chromatically  uniform.  As  if  doing  an  aesthetic  dictator's  will — 
Henry  Ford  would  have  admired  the  notion  if  not  the  hue — the 
people  paint  them  white.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such  dictator; 
there  is  just  the  sun;  and  the  fact  that  David  Herbert's  house  is 
pale  ocher  only  goes  to  show  that  its  owner  is  prepared  to  ignore 
both  decorative  convention  and  climatic  exigency  in  order  to 
have  what  he  wants.  House  and  man  are  correspondingly  sui  gen- 
cm.  They  are  mutually  reflective.  They  illumine  each  other  like 
artist  and  artifact.  Although  David  Herbert  may  be  a  collector 
rather  than  a  primary  creator,  selection  practiced  with  so  much 
discrimination  clearly  is  an  art. 

Herbert  has  possessed  neither  the  means  nor,  more  important, 
the  desire  to  acquire  on  a  wholesale  scale.  His  limited  resources 
have  concentrated  his  taste,  which  thus  has  distinct  hounds. 
From  childhood,  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  the  eclectic.  The  his- 
tory of  Wilton,  the  stately  house  outside  Salisbury  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  childhood  and  much  of  his  adult  life  befor:  moving  to 
Tangier,  goes  back  centuries.  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
were  guests  there.  Inigo  Jones  and,  through  the  ages,  such  other 
notable  architects  and  designers  as  John  Webb,  William  Kent, 
William  Chambers,  Roger  Morris,  and  James  Wyatt  worked 
there.  Jones's  state  rooms,  including  the  marvelous  Double  and 
Single  Cube  rooms,  have  no  rival  in  England  for  the  beauty  of 
their  interiors  and  are  adorned  with  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-century masterpieces  by  the  likes  of  Anthony  Van  Dyck, 
Luca  Giordano,  and  Thomas  Chippendale.  Herbert,  who  for  a 
while  in  his  youth  made  his  living  as  an  interior  decorator, 
ascribes  his  success  in  that  field  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  the 
finest.  "Although  I  had  no  professional  knowledge,"  he  wrote  in 
his  autobiography,  Second  Son  (1972),  "having  never  studied  the 
history  of  furniture — I  suppose  that  having  been  born  at  Wilton, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  things,  I  had  instinctive  flair  for  what  was 
good;  the  things  I  bought  never  turned  out  to  be  duds." 

In  Tangier,  there  are  no  duds.  Every  piece  is  charming, 
thought  over.  The  house  is  more  striking  yet  for  its  souvenirs  of 
Herbert's  friendships  with  twentieth-century  artists  of  all  kinds — 
Augustus  John,  Rex  Whistler,  Noel  Coward,  Tallulah  Bank- 
Outside  the  bedroom  u>n\dotu,  an  "operatic"  jungle,  barely  tamed. 
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Two  views  of  the  drawing 
room.  The  eagle  gripping  a 

snake  (left)  symbolizes 

Mexico;  the  portrait  of  the 

countess  of  Pembroke, 

above  the  fireplace  (right),  is 

by  Van  Dyck. 


The  master  bedroom  (above),  and,  in  the  arch  to  the  patio,  the  master  of  the  house  (below),  with  two  ceramic  Great  Danes. 


head,  Truman  Capote,  to  name  a  few.  He  has  photographs  and 
drawings  of  them,  gifts  and  bequests  from  them,  and  any  number 
of  cherished  mementos. 

Of  all  the  great  and  near-great,  none  bore  such 
influence  on  him  as  Cecil  Beaton,  a  friend  from  the 
early  thirties  and  a  frequent  visi- 
tor to  Tangier  until  his  death, 
halt  a  century  later.  He  gave  his 
host  two  statues  of  dogs  turning  into  women — 
the  hinds  are  canine,  the  heads  human.  When 
I  describe  them  as  "Nile  style,"  which  is  to  say 
Egyptian  revival  of  the  Directo:  Herbert 
replies,  "That's  very  interesting, "  each  vowel 
protracted  to  an  impossible  length,  "as  Cecil 
would  have  said.  I  call  them  the  'Sphinxes' 
Poor  Cecil  left  them  to  me."  It  was  a  bequest 
well  considered.  These  gorgeous  gewgaws  are 
almost  archetypes  of  one  strain  of  Herbert's 
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taste.  Perhaps  Beaton  also  left  him  something  subtler,  a  particular 
sensibility  and  a  gift  for  the  serendipitous  placing  of  things.  Or  it 
may  be  that  it  was  the  other  way  around:  that  Beaton  learned  from 
Herbert  and  merely  (merely!)  propagated  the  manner.  Herbert 
sums  up  his  own  approach  to  matters  of  design  under  the  term 
scale.  "So  often  people  with  fine  rooms  and  beautiful  turniture  do 
not  understand  why  their  surroundings  seem  so 
haphazard  and  uncomfortable,  but  it  is  usually 
only  a  matter  of  balance.  Perhaps  they  have 
hung  a  large  mirror  or  picture  on  a  small  wall 
and  have  faced  it  with  small  ones  on  a  large 
wall,  grouped  tall  bookcases  and  cabinets 
together  on  one  side  with  a  confused  mass  of 
small  pieces  on  the  other.  The  effect  is  uncom- 
fortable because  it  is  so  lopsided  .  .  .  out  of 
scale." 

Herbert's  house  in  Tangier  is  built  into  the 
side  of  a  hill.  It  is  inviting — at  once  lush  and 
airy.  The  villa  has  its  entrance  on  the  second 
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The  dining  room  (left  I  opens 

onto  the  terrace  and  the 
goldfish  ponJ.  In  the  sitting 
room  (right),  Rex  W  /i,M/rv's 
(wanting  shows  I  ferbert  uiul 
his  dog  back  in  England,  on 
d  /men  at  Wilton. 


floor.  Beyond  that  conch-encrusted  doorway,  you  may  meet  any- 
one from  a  former  spy  to  a  model  who  married  money  (and  they 
do),  from  a  gulf  princess  to  a  restaurateur,  from  a  Moroccan  econ- 
omist to  an  English  equestrian. 

Martinis  at  Herbert's  are  abundant  and  dry,  and  conversation 
tends  toward  the  combative.  The  host  rates  the  Moroccans'  socia 
graces  above  the  Europeans'  and  Americans'. 
"No  people  I  have  ever  met — and  I  refer  as 
much  to  the  ordinary  people  as  to  princes  and 
aristocrats — have  such  beautiful  manners, 
more  natural  courtesy  and  more  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others,"  he  wrote  in  Second 
Son.  At  home,  though,  Herbert  isn't  keen  on 
those  who  cede  points  out  of  mistaken  cour- 
tesy; they're  "no  enjoyment." 

The  house  is  organized  like  a  corridor. 
Rooms  open  not  into  hallways,  for  the  most 
part,  but  into  each  other  in  multicolored  suc- 
cession. From  the  door,  one  descends  to  a  gar- 
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den  hall  that  gives  onto  a  print-filled  dining  room  on  one  side  and 
thence  to  a  sequence  (reminiscent  in  its  brightness  of  a  hallucina- 
tory Dutch  interior)  of  a  green  room,  an  apricot  room,  and  a  deep 
apricot  room.  One  catty  visitor  has  called  the  house  the  "Royal 
Train";  indeed,  the  way  one  room  is  linked  to  another  does,  per- 
haps, suggest  carriages,  and  each  has  its  complement  of  signed 
photographs  of  the  royal  family. 

The  arrangement  defies  classification  as  a 
suite  consisting  of  living  room,  drawing  room, 
and  so  on — everything  is  too  wantonly,  spon- 
taneously unconventional.  Filled  with  trea- 
sures, the  chambers  suggest  nothing  so  much  as 
the  succession  of  installations  in  an  original 
and  highly  idiosyncratic  museum. 

One  strain  of  Herbert's  taste,  as  noted,  is  a 
fondness  for  the  Directoire  and  its  stylistic  ana- 
logue in  Britain,  the  Regency.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  painted  furniture,  of  black  and 
gold,  of  airy  classicism.  He  also  likes  the  rococo 
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Above  and  left:  The  cardroom,  with 

memorabilia.  In  the  mirror.  Lady  Diana 

Cooper  as  the  Madonna.  Below.  The  painting 

in  the  hall  reflects  Herbert's  love  for  Regency. 


and  the  chinoiserie  of  the  later  eighteenth  century — lots  of  gild* 

ing,  lacquering,  carving.  He  adores  Gothic,  though  it  would  not 
suit  here. 

Herhert  takes  me  on  a  tour  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
memorabilia.  There's  a  golden  egg,  sent  by  Barbara  Hutton  by 
was  ot  apology  tor  "misbehaving"  at  dinner.  It  came  bound  in 
layers  ot  packaging  like  a  Chinese  box,  with  this  message:  "From 
the  goose  who  laid  so  many."  There  is  a  pair  ot  paintings  of  black 
minstrels.  "They're  doing  the  Cakewalk,"  Herbert  says.  "It's  a 
dance  of  the  1890s,  1  think — 1880s?"  He  is  precise  about  these 
things.  "They  were  given  to  me  by  Diana  and  Duff  Cooper 
.    .    .   people  keep  wanting  to  buy  them." 

Herbert  lingers  by  a  painting  by  Rex  Whistler,  who  died 
in  the  Normandy  landing.  It  shows  Herbert  and  a  dog 
outside  a  loggia  in  Wilton  Park  that  he  believes  (proba- 
bly mistakenly)  to  be  by  the  architect  William  Cham- 
bers. Like  much  ot  Whistler's  work,  it  transcends  the 
decorative  and  trespasses  into  the  lyrical;  it  is  all  dappled  summer 
and  youthful  optimism. 

Herbert's  house,  though  kill  ot  mementos,  is  determinedly 
unnostalgic  ot  England.  It  manifests  no  sense  of  loss  or  longing  for 
a  homeland  idealized  from  afar,  and  while  it  may  sometimes  hint 
at  Wilton,  it  never  attempts  to  re-create  it.  Herbert  seems 
immune  to  the  stereotypical  expatriate's  disorders:  despair,  turn- 
ing oneself  into  a  hypernationalistic  cartoon,  despising  one's  host 
country.  He  has  no  time  for  Ceuta,  the  tiny  Spanish  protectorate 
thirty  miles  east  of  Tangier.  "It's  more  Spanish 
than  the  Spaniards,"  he  comments.  Tangier, 
by  contrast,  has  never  been  like  that.  It  retains 
the  cultural  mix  it  had  when  it  was  an  interna- 
tional zone.  In  those  days,  up  to  1956,  Moroc- 
cans and  Europeans  fraternized  much  less  than 
now.  Tangier  has  become  a  place  ot  unself- 
conscious  racial  egalitarianism — at  least  at 
Herbert's  tiny  (and  highish)  rung  of  society. 

One  of  his  friends  describes  him  as  "the  cen- 
ter cog  of  a  community  of  egomaniacs.  You 
must  understand  that.  No  one  can  survive  here  without  being  an 
egomaniac."  Much  of  the  community's  gossip  is  impenetrable  to 
the  outsider  and  necessarily  parochial.  Its  feuds,  like  all  good 
feuds,  are  protracted  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  causes.  Its  hier- 
archies are  determined  by  character  rather  than  rank,  by  talent 
rather  than  title. 

Herbert  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  kind  of  unoffi- 
cial ambassador  or,  maybe,  a  viceroy  in  spite  of  himself.  Ian  Flem- 
ing, who  wrote  part  of  Diamonds  Are  Forever  while  staying  at  Her- 
bert's, repaid  that  hospitality  by  describing  him  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  as  "the  Queen  Mother  of  Tangier. "  When  the  editor  of  Flem- 
ing's correspondence  asked  whether  Herbert  objected  to  the 
phrase's  being  published,  he  replied,  "No,  I'm  sure  the  Queen 
Mother  won't  mind." 

From  boyhood,  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  talent  for  enjoying 
life,  but  even  now,  nothing  in  his  manner  or  appearance  betrays 
any  sign  of  overindulgence.  He  is  sprightly,  fleet,  nimble.  His 
color  is  unaffected  by  his  clime — "sunbathing  I've  given  up,"  he 
confessed  back  in  the  seventies;  "it  takes  too  long."  After  thirty- 
eight  years  in  Tangier,  he  looks  quintessentially  English,  ruefully 
patrician,  liable  to  be  amused.  There  is,  however,  one  sort  ot 
self-denial  he  devoutly  espouses.  He  is  good  at  smoking.  Ciga- 
rettes suit  him.  His  gestures  with  them  are  expressive,  pointed. 
Forbidding  himself  tobacco  is  more  than  forbidding  himself  a 
solace  and  drug;  it's  more  like  a  self-inflicted  impairment.  None- 
theless, he  gives  up  smoking  for  Lent  each  year.  "What  else  can 


thanks  to 
all  the  souvenirs, 

the  house 
has  cattily  been 

called  the 

"royaltrain: 


you  give  up?  There's  nothing  else  you  d^>  thirty  times  i  day.  You 
don't  make  love  thirty  times  a  day." 

From  the  upper  floor,  the  lulls  ot  Tangier  present  a  vista  ot 
green  trees  and  white  buildings.  The  city's  horizontal  lines  are 
punctuated  here  and  there  by  minarets,  one  of  which  is  in  fa<  t  the 
tower  ot  the  Anglic, in  church  of  Saint  Andrew.  Except  where 
required  by  liturgical  necessity,  the  design  is  Moorish.  Cut  of  ecu- 
menical courtesy,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  inscribed  in  the  transept  in 
Arabic.  Here,  in  the  company  of  RAF  men  shot  down  over  the 
Strait  ot  Gibraltar,  among  soldiers  and  consuls  and  merchants 
and  remittance  men  who  loved  Morocco  but  clung  to  their  natal 
faith,  is  where  David  Herbert  hopes  he  will  be  buried. 

He  comes  to  the  church  every  Sunday,  distributes  Psalters, 
sings  from  the  English  hymnal  with  more  gusto  than  skill,  takes 
the  collection.  Standing  with  the  velvet  money  bag  at  the  altar, 
he  is  expectantly  at  attention,  on  his  best  behavior,  like  a  small 
boy  waiting  tor  an  approving  pat  from  the  chaplain. 

Over  preprandial  drinks,  Herbert  talks  of  the  time  he  ate  pea- 
hen, on  a  picnic  on  the  grounds  of  a  palace  outside  Meknes,  near 
Fez.  The  meat,  he  says,  was  "like  chicken  from  heaven,"  but  the 
company's  pleasure  was  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  peacocks  scav- 
enging for  scraps  from  the  table.  He  cringes  at  the  recollection  of 
an  acquaintance  from  the  thirties,  the  traitor  Guy  Burgess:  "Now 
he  was  horrible,  a  very  nasty  man. "  Forgiving  as  Herbert  is  of  per- 
sonal foibles,  time  has  not  lessened  his  loathing  of  anyone  who 
sympathized  with  the  Fascists  or  the  Nazis.  Joseph  Kennedy,  once 
the  United  States  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James's,  he 
tells  me,  lost  an  eye  to  a  trout  fly.  "The  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  him — he 
was  so  pro-German.  Everyone  said  you  could 
tell  when  there  was  a  big  air  raid  coming  by  the 
way  he  beat  it  out  of  London." 

Actually,  Herbert's  judgments  usually  err  on 
the  side  of  generosity,  and  he  seems  never  to 
forget  a  kindness  received.  It  is  just  that  his  sor- 
ties into  malice  are  much  more  entertaining  to 
record.  Today,  when  the  name  of  a  well-known 
intern >r  designer  is  mentioned,  Herbert  throws 
up  his  hands.  "I  could  never  like  her,"  he  says,  recollecting  a  par- 
ticular sample  of  her  handiwork,  "not  after  what  she  did  to  that 
room.  You  cannot  put  that  Indian  frippery,  whatever  it  was,  into  a 
perfectly  proportioned  Georgian  room!"  Decorative  solecisms 
and  failures  of  scale  are  offenses  to  be  punished,  stamped  on. 

We  pass  on  into  Herbert's  garden.  Among  datura  and  arum 
lilies  and  Chinese  fuchsias  and  copa  di  ora  he  breeds  lovebirds  as 
bright  as  the  flowers  around  them.  The  effect  is  of  an  operatic 
jungle,  a  jungle  under  control — just.  Tending  the  garden  and  its 
birds,  writing  and  playing  solitaire — these  are  the  ways  Herbert 
fills  his  life  when  he  is  not  with  friends. 

As  we  walk  through  the  garden,  he  speaks  in  passing  of  a  Mr. 
Dawkins.  Is  this  someone  I  have  met?  No,  he  is  the  subject  of  two 
paintings  Herbert  owns  by  the  eighteenth  century  Scottish  anti- 
quary and  restorer  Gavin  Hamilton.  From  the  pictures,  Herbert 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  man.  Equally  casually,  he 
alludes  to  Sir  Jock  Brooks,  the  British  minister  at  Tangier  in  the 
1880s,  whose  legacy  is  the  now-ubiquitous  yellow  flower  (or 
weed)  oxalys,  which  he  introduced  from  Persia.  Herbert's  power 
to  conjure  up  people  gives  them  an  immediacy  and  contempora- 
neity, and  it  gives  him  a  place  on  a  broader  canvas.  His  house 
seems,  indeed,  a  scrapbook  of  his  life  and  a  catalogue  of  correla- 
tives for  his  sense  of  history.  He  would  enjoy  the  idea  that  he  has 
made  something  outside  his  own  time.  □ 

Jonathan  Meades  unites  frequently  about  architecture  and  interiors. 
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FIRST  MILDRED  MOTTAHEDEH  COLLECTS  RARE  PORCELAIN -THEN  SHESELLS 

FINE  REPRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  WORLD 


By  LEON  HARRIS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  By  DAVID  HAMSLEy 


1  agree  that  President  Reagan  is  not  a 
patriot.  In  fact,  he  is  at  least  as  bad  a 
patriot  as  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson!"  Mildred  Mottahedeh 
is  dictating  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
in  whose  columns  Rep.  James  J.  Florio, 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  has  criticized  the 
president  because  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  is  selling,  for  fifty  dollars 
each,  an  American-eagle  plate  made  in 
Portugal  instead  ot  in  America  by  New  Jer- 
sey's Lenox  china  company. 

Not  too  surprisingly,  the  supplier  of 
these  unpatriotic  Portuguese  plates  is 
Mildred  Mottahedeh  herself,  the  seventy- 
seven-year-old,  five-foot-six,  insouciantly 
overweight,  green-eyed  boss  of  what  is 
considered  in  the  retail  trade  to  be  Ameri- 
ca's best  decorative-accessories  supplier. 
She  has  little  need  to  blow  her  own  horn 
when  so  many  others  do  it  for  her. 

"Mrs.  Mottahedeh  is  one  of  those  rare 
persons  whose  careers  run  in  the  same 
channel  as  their  avocations.  Her  business 
is  running  the  world's  most  successful 
organization  for  the  replication  of  antique 
porcelain,  and  as  a  hobby  [she]  has  as- 
sembled the  finest  private  collection  of 
China-trade  porcelains.  For  energy,  busi- 
ness acumen,  and  a  discerning  eye,  she  has 
no  peer  in  the  porcelain  world." 

Says  who?  A  shamelessly  flattering 
flack?  No,  the  speaker  is  Carl  C.  Dauter- 
man,  former  curator  of  European  Decora- 
Opposite:  Eclectic  Chinese  copies:  charm 
plate;  Monteith  bowl;  Export  porcelain  eagle 
shell  dish;  Tz'u-chou  fish  vase.  Above: 
Mildred  Mottahedeh  at  home. 
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tive  Arts  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  to  which  institution  Mrs.  Mottahed- 
eh has  not  given  and  is  not  planning  to 
give  so  much  as  one  chipped  saucer. 

Not  only  museum  scholars  but  also  oth- 
er collectors  who  compete  aggressively 
against  Mrs.  Mottahedeh  are  panegyrical. 
In  his  foreword  to  the  authoritative,  two- 
volume  1978  catalogue  China  for  the  West, 
whose  704  pages  and  803  illustrations  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  Mottahedeh  col- 
lection, the  porcelain  collector  Nelson 
Rockefeller  rhapsodically  declared  it  to  be 
"utterly  fabulous,  an  artistic  and  cultural 
treasure  without  comparison  in  its  field." 

The  Mottahedeh  firm,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  produces  china,  enam- 
els, glass,  and  other  decorative  accesso- 
ries, most  of  them  reproductions,  includ- 
ing many  from  the  collections  of  museums, 
which  then  sell  them  in  their  shops:  for 
instance,  Paris's  Musee  des  Arts  Decora- 
tits;  various  stately  homes  of  England;  and, 
in  America,  at  Hillwood,  Winterthu", 
Historic  Charleston,  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art. 

"Right  now  I  am  about  to  make  a  Sevres 
service  that  was  part  of  the  empress  Jose- 
phine's divorce  settlement,  but  presented 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  after  Waterloo. 
It  has  been  bought  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  for  Apsley  House,  the 
duke's  London  residence.  In  addition  to 
reproducing  old  things,  I  design  new 
things.  The  duchess  of  Devonshire  asked 
what  I  could  make  her  for  Chatsworth,  so, 
from  her  glorious  collection  of  bird  paint- 
ings— including  one  by  Diirer — I've 
created  this  set  of  'Birds  of  Chatswotth' 


plates  [pointing  to  a  series  with  cartouches 
of  feathers],  and,  tor  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Argyle,  I'm  creating  a  plate  with  a  tartan 
border  that  I  hope  will  prove  irresistible  to 
the  twelve  and  a  half  million  Campbells  in 
the  world." 

All  these  pieces  are  turned  out  in  nine 
factories — in  Portugal,  England,  Italy,  In- 
dia, and  China — which  produce  for  her  on 
a  contract  basis.  Five  to  seven  hundred 
people  do  her  work,  and  she  spends  a  lot  of 
time  teaching  them  how  to  make  the  pro- 
totype correctly  before  they  can  carry  on 
with  production. 

Museum  shops  represent  only  a  fraction 
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&y  frtym  Mottahedeh. 
Ip  of  them' in  America 
Tiffany  ahflNeiman- 
iop  in  your  local  shop- 
y  of  them  maybuy  what  it 
Ipeasesofthe  2,000  different  things  Mot- 
tahedeh  makes. 

Born  in  Rumson,  New  Jersey,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1908,  Mildred  Ruthe  started  col- 
lecting in   1921:  "I  won  a  contest  at 


school  and  the  prize  was  a  Japanese  print. 
I  wanted  another.  I  still  want  another." 
In  1929,  she  married  the  Iranian-born 
Ran  Mottahedeh,  and  as  the  two  of  them 
built  his  wholesale  giftware  and  china 
business  over  the  next  half  century,  they 
simultaneously  built  their  private  collec- 
tions. "We  always  put  pleasure  ahead  of 
business,"  she  recalls  happily,  "even 
when  we  couldn't  afford  to.  When  we 


arrived  in  Amsterdam  or  Taormina  or  , 
Tokyo,  we  dropped  our  bags  at  the  hotel  ' 
and  immediately  rushed  out  to  look  for 
pieces  to  add  to  our  private  collections 
before  unpacking  and  addressing  our- 
selves to  business.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  really 
compulsive  collector,  rather  like  the 
Rothschild  who  was  fleeing  France  with 
the  Nazis  hot  on  his  heels.  When  he  got  to 
the  Spanish  border  with  safety  just  a  step 


More  copies:  Chinese  goose  tureen;  a  few 

pieces  of  blue  Canton  china; 

an  eighteenth-century  French  bird 

tureen  with  stand. 
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away  and  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he 
saw  a  tiny  antiques  shop  on  the  French 
side  and  said,  it  I  don't  go  in  for  a  quick 
look,  I'll  never  forgive  myself.'  " 

Her  major  collections  include  some 
450  pieces  of  Chinese  Export  porcelain 
(she  sold  another  400  or  so  at  Sotheby's 
last  year);  700  Chinese  ivories,  enamels, 
and  pieces  of  furniture;  and  175  Euro- 
pean porcelains.  At  any  given  moment, 


parts  of  these  collections  arc  on  loan  to 
half  a  dozen  or  more  museums  around  the 
world.  Even  with  all  this  material  on  loan, 
her  thirteen-and-a-half-acre  estate  in 
Connecticut  and  her  handsome  U.N. 
Plaza  apartment,  chockablock  with  ob- 
jects, cannot  accommodate  her  accumu- 
lation of  treasures,  many  of  which  wait  in 
storage  for  their  turn  to  be  displayed.  She 
frequently  changes  everything.  "The 


Japanese  say,  'What  you  see  every  day 
you  no  longer  see,'  "  Mrs.  Mottahedeh 
explains,  carefully  straightening  two 
plates,  one  tobacco  leaf,  the  other  K'ang 
Hsi,  that  hang  in  her  kitchen.  Not  infre- 
quently she  talks  to  her  objects,  address- 
ing them  as  "dearie"  and  "sweetie." 

She  is  quick  to  answer  a  visitor's  quer- 
ies about  the  arbitrary  differentiation 
most  museums  make  between  "fine"  arts 
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Fine  likenesses:  three  pieces  of  the  Meissen  swan  set;  Chinese  Export  tobacco-leaf  man  with  cup  and  saucer;  Export  porcelain  hong  I 


and  "minor"  or  "decorative"  an  —the  last 
two  terms  as  often  pejorative  a.        crip- 
tive.  "There  are  no  other  arts.  Mich 
gelo  was  decorating  the  Vatican  cei 
with  his  painting  and  decorating  the  popt 
tomb  with  his  sculpture,"  she  snaps.  "In 
Renaissance  Rome  as  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury France,  the  patrons  the  greatest  art 
was  made  for  wanted  the  best  of  every- 
thing— the  most  beautiful  shaving  bowl 


no  less  than  the  most  beautiful  painting. 

"An  insecure  modern  collector  is  fearful 
that  it  the  object  is  not  unique,  the  collec- 
tor is  not  unique.  This  leads  to  buying  a 
fourth-rate  'original'  rather  than,  say,  a 
first-rate  Rembrandt  etching.  But  when  a 
lue-and-white  Ming  jar  reaches 
t  '0,000  at  a  Sotheby's  auction,  the  curse 
( »l  litarianism  and  the  'minor  arts'  myth 
are  obviously  disappearing." 


Nor  is  Mrs.  Mottahedeh  any  less  out- 
sp<  »ken  about  museum  directors  who  decry 
reproductions  of  works  of  art.  "That's  as 
stupid  as  saying  I  never  want  to  hear  Car- 
meri  again,  or  Shakespeare  or  Mozart. 
There  are  so  few  originals  for  sale  and  they 
are  so  expensive.  Must  everyone  who  can't 
afford  original  Chippendale  furniture  be 
forced  to  have  contemporary?  If  you  aren't 
one  of  the  swells  who  can  afford  to  use 
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showing  Western  traders'  warehouses. 

eighteenth-century  Chinese  Export  for 
your  everyday  china,  should  you  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  fine  reproductions? 
Nonsense!" 

Asked  about  reproductions  being  un- 
scrupulously sold  as  originals,  she  insists, 
"Our  marks  are  burned  in  at  one  thousand 
degrees  centigrade  so  that  no  crook  can 
remove  them.  Of  course,  I  often  see  some- 
thing of  mine  advertised  as  an  antique,  but 


anyone  foolish  and  la  \   enough  to  be 
fooled  deserves  to  be. 

".And,  of  course,  using  reproductions 
saves  the  originals.  It  the  originals  are  bro- 
ken, where's  tomorrow?  In  palac  es  .ill  over 
England  1  see  broken  originals!" 

During  this  dissertation,  Mrs.  Mot- 
tahedeh  has  been  vigorously  rear- 
ranging flowers  in  a  bowl,  cutting 
the  stems  ot  still  fresh  peonies  and  freesias 
from  her  own  garden  and  throwing  away 
faded  blooms.  The  bow!  she  is  using  is  not 
a  Mottahedeh.  It  is  an  original.  "I've  got 
too  much  energy,"  she  laughs,  "so  I'm 
always  rearranging  my  (lowers  while  doing 
something  else.  Rah  alwa\  s  said  that  at  my 
own  funeral  1  would  insist  on  getting  up 
and  rearranging  the  flowers." 

Asked  what  she  advises  collectors,  she 
admits,  "I'm  a  broken  record.  I  always  tell 
them,  again  and  again,  study  the  field  that 
interests  you  in  its  broadest  range  and  then 
concentrate  in  that  aspect  of  it  that  inter- 
ests you  most.  In  Chinese  Export,  for 
example,  once  you're  fully  aware  of  the 
astounding  diversity,  then  collect  in  a  nar- 
row, narrow  area,  such  as  religious  sub- 
jects, Masonic  objects,  tradesmen's  adver- 
tisements, erotica,  or  whatever  else  inter- 
ests you."  Had  Mrs.  Mottahedeh  followed 
this  advice,  the  two-volume  catalogue  of 
her  collection  would  not  be  the  encyclope- 
dia of  Export  porcelain. 

"I  think  it  important,  too,"  she  adds, 
"that  collectors  avoid  a  particularly  Amer- 
ican affectation,  that  is,  not  to  buy  any- 
thing that's  chipped  or  otherwise  less  than 
one  hundred  percent  perfect.  That's  about 
as  silly  as  refusing  to  make  friends  with 
anyone  who  is  balding  or  has  fillings  in  his 
teeth.  If  you  find  a  great  rarity  that's  imper- 
fect, seize  it.  You  can  always  sell  it  later  if 
you  find  a  better  example. 

"The  greatest  pleasure  I  get  now  is  from 
training  people — teaching  them  how  to  do 
something  in  order  to  make  money  and 
thereby  have  a  better  life.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment asked  me  to  help  their  brass  mak  • 
ers,  who  were  still  making  the  same 
designs.  I  traveled  from  southern  India  to 
Nepal,  taught  them  what  is  wanted  today. 
Now  they  can't  supply  the  demand. 

"The  Chinese  government  wanted  me 
to  go  to  the  Canton  Fair.  I  refused  and  kept 
refusing  until  I  could  go  on  my  conditions, 
including  the  right  to  go  anywhere  I  chose. 
It  took  several  years,  but  in  1979  they 
finally  gave  in.  I  took  John  Ayers  [of  the 
V  &  A]  with  me  and  we  went  to  Ching- 
te-CheninaChinesecopyofa  1961  Polish 
crop-duster  biplane  with  no  seats.  The 
Chinese  are  the  most  pragmatic  people  in 
the  world.  I  had  no  difficulty  convincing 


them  that  loi  export  they  must  avoid  the 
Japanese  error  ot  the  first  hall  ot  this  cen- 
tury,  to  make  things  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest.  Foi  t  cport,  the  Chinese  must 
make  their  wares  expensive  and  in  abso- 
lutely the  best  taste." 

Mrs.  Mottahedeh  is  in  America  seven 
months  ,i  \tii  and  travels  the  other  five. 
Much  of  her  travel  is  not  for  business  hut  in 
behalf  ot  the  Mottahedeh  foundation,  set 
up  with  her  late  husband  in  1958.  "Ours  is 
not  a  glamorous  foundation — we  do  the 
most  essential,  elemental  things.  We  build 
schools  in  Uganda  to  teach  adults  and 
children  how  to  read  and  write.  We 
adopted  tour  villages  in  India — there  are  a 
hundred  now — where  first  we  deloused  the 
inhabitants  and  cured  their  skin  diseases. 
Then  we  helped  raise  their  milk  produc- 
tion from  two  and  a  half  liters  per  cow  per 
day  to  twenty-eight.  We  do  similar  work  in 
Bolivia,  Liberia,  and  Zaire,  where  there 
are  thirteen  thousand  kids  in  schools  run 
by  my  nephew.  I  visit  all  of  them  regularly. 
When  you  have  only  so  many  years  left, 
you  want  to  spend  them  right." 

Although  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  ,  Mrs.  Mottahed- 
eh is  a  Bahai ,  as  was  her  husband.  The  only 
jewelry  she  wears  is  a  simple  ring  inscribed 
with  the  Bahai  dictum  "God  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  glories." 

Asked  if  she  intends  to  give  any  of 
her  collections  to  a  museum,  she 
replies,  "No.  I  will  sell  them,  as  I 
sold  some  of  the  Chinese  Export  last  year.  I 
hoped  it  would  go  to  one  museum,  but 
instead  it  went  to  a  number  of  museums 
and  private  individuals.  How  do  I  feel 
about  this.'  Well,  it  hurts  me  to  think  of  my 
things  in  other  people's  homes,  hut  not  so 
much  as  looking  at  those  poor  children  I 
see  starving  in  India." 

Her  first  priority  is  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  her  family.  Her  son,  Roy,  one  of 
the  first  winners  of  the  prestigious  Mac  Ar- 
thur award,  is  now  a  Middle  East  scholar  at 
Princeton  and  author  of  The  Mantle  of  the 
Prophet:  Religion  arid  Politics  in  Iran,  called 
"a  masterpiece  of  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion" by  one  reviewer.  He  has  presented 
her  with  one  grandson.  Her  daughter, 
Peri,  lives  in  London  and  has  three  chil- 
dren. "Everything  else,"  she  declares, 
"will  go  to  the  foundation." 

Does  she  intend  to  retire?  "I  plan  to 
begin  to  think  about  the  possibility  of 
retiring  when  I  reach  eighty,"  she  smiles. 
If  she  ever  retires,  will  she  then  do  any 
work  other  than  the  foundation's?  "Of 
course.  I  will  collect."  □ 

Leon  Harris  often  writes  for  Connoisseur. 
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AND  NOW, 

AMERICA 
SEES  IAN  McKELLEN, 

ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  CLASSICAL 

ACTOR 

BY  MATTHEW  GUREWITSCH 


Any  cL>$ical  actor  must  "do  his  Hamlet' 
somewhere.  McKellen  toured  his  m  1971. 


One  evening  in  1959,  after  a  student  performance  oi 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Alan  Dent,  who 
enjoyed  his  hit  of  local  celebrity  as  the  drama  critic  of 
the  Cambridge  News  Chronicle,  returned  to  his  desk 
and  set  down  a  sentence  that  may  earn  him  a  foot- 
note in  the  history  of  the  British  theater.  An  anony- 
mous newcomer  had  played  the  country  justice  Rob- 
ert Shallow.  As  that  creaking  relic,  reminiscing  with 
eerie  cheer  about  his  student  days  and  the  wild  oats  he  never 
sowed,  the  youngster  had  made  an  impression.  "One  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  this  Shallow, "  Dent  wrote,  "because  it  might 
become  a  name  to  remember." 

It  did.  Over  the  next  three  years  at  Cambridge,  the  fellow 
played  twenty-one  roles,  and  as  Alan  Dent  must  quickly  have 
learned,  his  name  was  Ian  McKellen.  A  quarter  century  later,  it  is 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  English-language  theater.  It 
is  also  a  name  that  sells  tickets.  On  Broadway,  McKellen  has  had 
his  greatest  American  success  so  far  starring  as  Salieri  in  Peter 
Shaffer's  Amadeus.  Now,  for  four  weeks  beginning  on  April  28,  at 
the  Chicago  International  Theater  Festival,  audiences  in  this 
country  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  experience  McKellen  in 
the  theatrical  environment  he  loves  most,  as  a  repertory  actor 
within  a  tight-knit  ensemble. 

With  Great  Britain's  National  Theatre,  he  will  play  four  roles 
in  three  evenings:  the  assassin  Bosola,  in  John  Webster's  tragedy 
The  Diichess  ofMalfi;  the  nouveau  riche  Lopakhin,  in  Chekhov's 
Tfie  Cherry  Orchard;  and,  on  a  satiric  double  bill,  Inspector 
Hound,  in  Tom  Stoppard's  mystery  spoof  The  Real  Inspector 
Hound,  and  Puff,  the  would-be  tragic  poet  oi  Richard  Brmsley 
Sheridan's  The  Critic,  a  farce  from  the  Age  of  Johnson.  Hardly 
standard  fare  in  the  Windy  City,  but  McKellen  expects  no  great 
communications  gap:  "At  the  National,  I  often  wonder  if  we're 
not  already  playing  to  American  audiences.  Many  of  the  letters  I 
get  are  from  Americans.  Most  of  the  Americans  who  make  plans 
to  see  us  in  Chicago  will  know  what  they're  in  for.  People  who  just 
wander  into  the  Blackstone  off  the  street  to  see  the  latest  play  will 
have  to  adjust  pretty  quickly." 

McKellen,  unlike  most  oi  the  actors  in  his  class,  made  his  way 
to  the  professional  stage  without  the  customary  term  in  drama 
school.  Straight  out  of  university  and  with  only  a  short  detour 
through  the  provinces,  he  embarked  on  a  theatrical  career  oi 
exemplary  brilliance.  As  soon  as  he  hit  London,  people  started    I 
throwing  prizes  at  him.  In  1964,  it  was  the  Clarence  Derwent    = 
Award  tor  most  promising  newcomer,  in  recognition  of  his  God-    jj 
hey  in  A  Scent  of  Flowers.  In  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  been  hon-    j; 
ored  in  London  tor  his  performances  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare    I 
Company's  Macbeth  (1976)  and  in  Bent  (1979),  Martin  Sher-   e 
man's  harrowing  glimpse  inside  the  segregated  pocket  of  hell  the    § 


Matthew  Gurewitsch  is  an  associate  editor  of  Connoisseur. 
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Chekhov,  Broadway  bound:  McKellen's  Platonov,  in  Wild  Honey. 


Nazis  set  up  for  homosexuals.  In  New  York,  there  was  the  Tony 
for  Amadeus  ( 1981 ).  He  turned  down  an  offer  of  a  million  pounds 
to  take  the  play  on  an  American  tour  and  instead  went  on  the 
road  by  himself,  with  a  riveting  one-man  recital  called  Acting 
Shakespeare  (nominated  for  another  Tony). 

In  1984,  McKellen  returned  to  London  for  a  season  of  three 
plays  with  the  National  Theatre,  which  is  to  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  what,  say,  Warner  Bros,  was  to  MGM  in  Holly- 
wood's golden  age.  One  of  his  triumphs  from  that  season  with  the 
company  will  be  repeated  on  Broadway  late  this  year.  The  piece  is 
Wild  Honey — Michael  (Noises  Off,  Benefactors)  Frayn's  sharp 
adaptation  of  a  sprawling,  unplayable  manuscript  by  the  young 
Chekhov — in  which  McKellen  plays  a  philandering  schoolmas- 
ter by  the  name  of  Platonov. 

On  the  page,  the  role  looks  impossible,  as  no  doubt  Platonov 
'/ould  be  in  life:  a  wasted  intellectual,  aimless,  mocking,  maud- 
lin, part  "local  Socrates,  "part  reluctant  Don  Juan.  Not  yet  thirty, 
he  has  given  up  on  the  fiery  promise  of  his  student  days  and  sunk- 
en into  a  provincial  life  of  zero  expectations.  Four  women,  un- 
alike in  temperament  and  romantic  experience,  go  crazy  for  his 
bullying,  his  indifference,  his  babyish  sniveling.  He  is  that  pecu- 
liarly literary  construct:  an  exasperating  charmer.  Nimble,  un- 
ingratiating,  McKellen  refused  to  tip  the  balance  toward  charm; 
he  kept  the  character  perversely  real.  When  Platonov's  actions 
are  blackest,  McKellen  beams  his  most  disarming  archaic  smile. 
When  Platonov's  spirits  sink  lowest,  the  actor  dares  to  play  up  his 
nasty  self-irony.  Bleak  disillusionment  keeps  breaking  through 
the  camouflage  of  farce. 

While  awaiting  this  portrayal,  one  can  seize  the  chance  to  see 
in  Chicago  the  full  quartet  of  McKellen's  roles  from  his  latest 
National  season.  His  Stoppard  role  is  a  walk-on.  HisLopakhin,  in 
The  Cherry  Orchard,  has  won  the  vote  of  the  critic  of  the  Observe) 
as  McKellen's  most  completely  successful  performance  with  the 
company  yet;  but  the  stripped-down  production  may  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  those  who  wa  it  to  witness  a  conventional  star 
turn.  Such  spectators  will  probabi  be  happier  with  Trie  Critic,  in 
which  McKellen  plays  a  naif  and  a  scoundrel  who  lives  by  his  wits. 
The  role  finds  the  actor,  in  a  shocking-red  wig,  at  his  sunniest  and 
most  antic.  In  The  Duchess,  his  energies  seem  to  implode.  Other 
actors  have  seen  in  Bosola  a  low-born  brother-under-the-skin  to 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  a  Paganini  of  stratagems,  reveling  in 
crime.  McKellen's  daring,  wrenchingly  persuasive  account  pre- 
sents the  hit  man  as  his  employers'  own  first  victim,  incapable  of 


joy,  the  shell  of  a  man  burned  out  in  evil  service.  His  voice  is  low, 
his  speech  flat;  his  eyes  scan  the  corruption  around  him  with  a 
disappointment  beyond  rage  or  sorrow. 

The  consensus  is  that  McKellen  is  England's  leading  classical 
actor  of  his  generation — a  generation  that  includes  Derekjacobi, 
Alan  Howard,  Anthony  Hopkins,  and  Albert  Finney.  As  the 
record  shows,  the  label  is  too  restrictive,  but  it  is  likely  to  stick.  In 
England,  new  plays  come  and  go;  the  classics  are  forever.  McKel- 
len calls  them  "good  plays  that  survived."  They  keep  forcing  a 
player  to  start  over. 

"You  can  never,  it  seems  to  me,  peak  as  an  actor,"  says  McKel- 
len. "There  are  always  challenges  ahead  if  you  choose  to  take 
them. "  And  indeed,  Laurence  Olivier,  John  Gielgud,  and  Ralph 
Richardson,  those  three  knights  of  the  British  stage,  have  shown 
that  an  actor's  imaginative  development  can  go  on  indefinitely. 
But  past  a  certain  age,  the  physical  work  of  stage  acting  gets  hard- 
er and  harder.  At  forty-six,  McKellen  (a  Commander  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  on  his  way  to  a  probable  knighthood)  stands  some- 
where very  close  to  the  height  of  his  powers. 

He  is,  first  of  all,  a  brilliant  technician.  As  Salieri,  he  could 
pass  from  demented  old  age  to  sour  youth  in  a  snap  of  the  fingers, 
his  reedy  voice  lowering  and  rounding  out,  his  sunken  spine 
springing  straight  to  renewed  health  and  vigor.  His  detractors 
have  been  known  to  compare  him  to  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Virtuosity  for  its  own  sake,  they  complain.  Too  much 
technique.  ("I  watch  Ian  like  a  hawk,"  confesses  Greg  Hicks,  an 
admiring  junior  colleague  often  cast  opposite  McKellen  at  the 
National.  "I  see  him  falling  back  on  tricks  sometimes.  The  hand- 
shake, the  slow  turn  of  the  head,  the  pause,  and  then  the  exit — 
and  you  think,  Oh  Christ,  how  many  bloody  times  have  I  seen 
that?  But  he  does  it  so  brilliantly — and  he's  prepared  to  be  told, 
Don't  do  that.  He  needs  a  director  who  is  faster  than  he  is.") 

The  path  to  a  performance  begins,  as  it  must,  in  the  study  of  a 
script.  McKellen  is  a  scrupulous  explicator.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
taken  a  college  drama  course  is  apt  to  agree  that  nothing  can 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  a  play  faster  than  academic  word-for-word 
analysis,  though  the  exercise  is  one  no  actor  can  afford  to  dispense 
with.  In  Acting  Shakespeare,  McKellen  showed  how  to  go  about  it 
with  a  prose  dissection  of  Macbeth's  monologue  "Tomorrow  and 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow"  that  seemed  exact  but  a  little  boring — 
until  he  recited  the  lines  from  top  to  bottom  with  each  insight 
captured  in  poetic  inflection,  making  the  text  at  once  clear  to  the 
understanding  and  musical  to  the  ear. 

McKellen  speaks  fluently  of  his  profession  but 
guardedly  of  himself.  He  seems  fiercely  ambi- 
tious, though  more  on  his  playwright's  behalf 
than  for  personal  glory.  Audiences  come  to  see 
plays,  he  reminds  himself,  not  actors — or  at 
least  he  thinks  they  should.  At  curtain  calls,  he 
seems  appreciative  but  shy.  At  rehearsal,  in 
jeans,  penny  loafers,  and  a  raspberry  sweater, 
he  goes  straight  to  work — no  airs,  no  fuss  at  memory  lapses,  no 
false  modesty — oblivious,  though  his  fellow  players  plainly  are 
not,  of  his  starry  aura.  When  accolades  come  his  way,  he  accepts 
them  with  an  edge  of  suspicion.  The  occasional  brush  with  failure 
has  helped  to  keep  them  in  perspective.  There  was,  for  instance, 
that  Russian  play  called  The  Promise.  Transferred  to  Broadway 
from  London's  West  End,  where  it  had  run  nine  strong  months,  it 
closed  with  a  whimper  after  three  weeks.  What  was  that  like?,  a 
visitor  wonders  two  decades  after  the  fact.  "This  isn't  what  hap- 
pened," McKellen  answers,  "but  this  is  what  it  was/i/ce.  Before  we 
opened,  I  would  walk  into  a  crowded  restaurant  and  the  captain 
would  rush  to  clear  a  table.  After  the  reviews,  I  could  go  to  the 
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same  restaurant  and  be  refused  a  table  even  when  there  was 
nobody  there." 

Lately,  the  challenge  is  to  manage  his  success.  Alter  the  tri- 
umph (and  the  exhaustion)  of  his  first,  pheinimen.il  year  with  the 
National,  he  plunged  into  a  season  that  has  taxed  him  even  more. 
Under  his  current  contract,  he  not  onh  stars  in  three  productions 
hut  also  ac  ts  as  one  of  the  National's  associate  directors,  in  i  harge 
(.with  his  fellow  aetor  Edward  Petherbridge)  of  one  of  the  five 
sibling  troupes  into  which  the  mighty  parent  company  was 
recently  divided.  It  is  a  role  McKellen  is  well  suited  for.  Col 
leagues  from  every  phase  of  his  career  say  that  he  is  a  natural 
leader.  "No,  no,  no,"  he  protests.  "I  can  wave  a  flag  someone 
gives  me,  but  I'm  no  good  at  coming  up  with  ideas  or  choosing  a 
direction."  His  great  ambition — aside  from  squeezing  in  some 
overdue  time  oft — has  been  to  briny  to  the  National  some  of  the 
good,  old-fashioned  backstage  camaraderie  he  remembers  from 
his  early  days  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  view  of  many  of  the  people  who  work  there,  it  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  fortresslike,  three-theater  complex,  opened  in 
1977,  is  brutally  unconducive.  The  architecture  practically  tor 
bids  it.  From  across  the  Thames,  its  concrete  masses  beckon  with 
all  the  enchantment  of  Alcatra:.  The  gray,  institutional  maze  of 
dressing  rooms  and  offices  is  cheerless  to  the  point  ot  the  Kafka- 
esque.  For  the  public,  once 
inside  the  walls,  it's  not  s(> 
bad.  The  lobbies — a  casual 
flow  of  terraced  prome- 
nades dotted  yvith  bars  and 
bookstalls — make  a  pleasant  if  Spartan  gathering  place;  but  the 
theaters  have  their  problems.  The  long  shoe  box  called  the  Lyt- 
telton — a  traditional  proscenium  house  seating  890 — is  function- 
al, anonymous,  not  easy  for  actors  to  warm  up.  At  that,  it  is  a  snug 
salon  compared  to  the  open-stage  Olivier,  a  fan-shaped  cavern  for 
1 ,  160  where  the  actors  toil  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  wall.  Last  year's 
cuts  in  governmental  subsidies  brought  about  a  serious  drop  of 
morale — and  the  temporary  shutdown  of  the  third  stage,  called 
the  Cottesloe.  A  startling  bear  pit  of  a  space  accommodating  400, 
it  has  been  the  site  of  much  of  the  National's  most  adventurous 
work.  In  September,  it  reopened,  after  six  dark  months,  with  a 
festival  of  new  plays  followed  by  the  McKellen-Petherbridge 
group's  new  production  oi  The  Cherry  Orchard.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  then.  Still,  the  cuts  are  having  a  lasting  aftermath.  At 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  crisis,  each  of  the  National's  five  constit- 
uent companies  had  to  cut  back  from  twenty-five  players  to  sev- 
enteen. These  cuts  have  been  permanent. 

"You're  immediately  asking  for  a  different  kind  of  actor," 
McKellen  said  back  then.  "You're  asking  for  an  actor  who  will 
commit  himself  to  a  company  and  throw  his  amour-propre  to  the 
winds. "  He  himself  made  that  commitment  gladly.  "Acting  is  not 
my  hobby,"  he  points  out,  "nor  is  it  just  a  job.  It's  the  thing  in  life  I 
do  best,  that  I'm  most  accomplished  at,  and  I  suppose  I  get  the 
most  satisfaction  out  of.  That's  not  to  say  I  don't  enjoy  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  same  things  everybody 
else  does.  But  1  can't  imagine  working  as  I  do  at  the  theater  if  what 
I  really  wanted  was  to  get  back  home  to  my  stamp  collection." 

Even  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  National,  McKellen  finds  ways  of 
keeping  the  theater  personal.  Before  a  show,  he  often  stalks  quiet- 
ly through  the  lobby,  like  Caliph  Harun-al-Rashid  roaming  the 
marketplace  incognito,  scanning  the  faces  of  the  students  in  line 
for  rush  seats,  hoping  they  will  get  in,  thinking  to  himself,  These 
are  the  people  I'll  be  playing  for  tonight.  "Sometimes,  you  know,    s. 
acting  can  seem  a  bit  of  a  chore,  particularly  at  a  matinee  perfor-   [ 
mance,  so  you  remind  yourself  that  a  number  of  people  there  have  § 
perhaps  never  been  to  the  theater  before,  and  to  guess  who  they  g 
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may  be  as  you  wander  around  the  lobby  just  lifts  your  spirits  a  little 
bit.    !o  just  become  a  little  bit  acquainted  with  the  audience 

before  you  meet  them  inside      it  helps  me." 

e's  always  had  extraordinary  charisma,"  says  Peter 

1  [all,  the  duet  tor  of  the  National,  who  was  McKel- 
len's  director  tor  Amadeus  and,  in  the  actor's  first 
season  with  the  National,  Coriolanus,  that  rarely 
produced  Shakespearean  tragedy  of  the  Roman  man 
of  war  who  is  invincible  in  the  field  but  helpless  in 
the  face  of  the  subtler  machinations  of  peacetime. 
"He  has  an  animal  attractiveness  about  him,  which 
I  think  there  is  about  all  great  actors.  He's  very  speedy  for  an 
audience — they  have  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  that's  exhil- 
arating. 1  don't  just  mean  he  plays  quickly.  The  speed  of  McKel- 
len reminds  you  of  the  speed  of  Gielgud.  They're  quite  different, 
bin  they're  both  like  quicksilver.  I  think  Ian  has  an  ability  to 
convey  intelligence,  intellectual  passion,  to  an  audience.  I  think 
he  has  a  very  strong  line  of  pathos — which  I  have  even  on  i 
sion  discouraged  (because  it's  very  easy  for  him,  is  why).  And 
again,  like  all  great  actors,  even  when  he's  being  tragic,  he  has  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous — he's  quite  funny. 

"To  work  with?  He's  completely  willing  to  risk  anything  in 

rehearsal,  which  is  a  great 
plus  for  a  director  and  his 
fellow  actors.  1  remember 
when  we  were  doing  the 
last  scene  of  Coriolanus.  It's 
a  very  paradoxical  scene.  Something  catatonic  happens  to  the 
psyche  of  Coriolanus  in  that  last  scene.  It's  almost  an  emotional, 
mental  blockage — a  heart  attack,  something  like  that — and  he's 
stripped  suddenly  to  being  the  naked,  forked  man;  he's  no  longer 
anybody,  just  a  man.  And  I  said  all  that  to  Ian  while  we  were 
rehearsing  it,  and  we  ran  the  scene  again.  And  suddenly,  in  the 
middle  of  rehearsal,  he  in  desperation  threw  all  his  clothes  off. 
Now,  that  was  just  experimenting  with  something  he  was  feeling, 

The  star  as  Stoppard's  Inspector  Hound,  coming  to  Chicago. 


v  >n't  know  many  actors  who  would  just  do  that 
isl  did  it  And  it  had  an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
it  was  absolutely  awesome.  I  mean,  they  were  suddenly 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  sea  change  in  a  personality,  so  they  all 
discovered  the  scene  with  him  in  consequence.  He  doesn't  do  it  in 
the  production — throw  all  his  clothes  off — but  it  was  part  ot  the 
journey  towards  what  he  does  do,  throwing  off  his  helmet,  his 
jacket.  So  he  will  invent  things  that  are  dangerous,  embarrassing, 
whatever,  in  rehearsal,  and  he  will  do  anything  you  ask  him.  Ian 
is  not  one  of  those  boring  actors  who  spend  twenty  minutes 
explaining  why  you're  wrong.  He  does  it  and  shows  you  that  you're 
wrong,  which  is  all  a  director  can  really  ask  for.  And  sometimes  he 
shows  you  that  you're  righter  than  you  know." 

The  part  of  Coriolanus  makes  extraordinary  mental  de- 
mands— and,  especially  in 
Hall's  huge,  action-packed 
production,  staggering 
physical  ones.  First,  there 
was  the  sheer  exertion  of 
projecting  the  lines  into  the  Olivier's  ungrateful  acoustics.  Sec- 
ond, there  was  the  strain  of  the  play's  battle  scenes.  Coriolanus  is 
a  conqueror.  He  takes  a  city  single-handed.  He  fights  in  close 
combat  with  his  enemies'  general.  For  the  duel,  Hall  had  his 
actors  stripped  to  loincloths,  streaked  with  blood,  brandishing 
broadswords.  In  preparation  for  the  play,  McKellen  gave  up 
smoking  and  took  up  early-morning  workouts  in  a  gym  to  build 
endurance.  "I'm  not  a  sportsman,"  says  the  actor,  whose  phy- 
sique, at  six  feet,  is  robust  though  its  sculptural  det  nition  is  hardly 
Michelangelesque.  "I'm  not  athletic.  But  I  had  to  be  credible  as  a 
fighter.  I  don't  know  if  I  was,  but  I  worked  to  be."  Perhaps, 
though,  McKellen's  strongest  moments  were  the  quietest  ones. 
At  one  early,  silent  summons  to  battle,  his  solemn  eyes  and  ashen 
face  rendered  a  grim  accounting  of  the  cost  of  heroism.  More 
wrenching  still  was  his  reaction  in  the  last  act  when  his  frowning 
mother  turned  to  leave  the  stage,  despairing  of  saving  Rome  from 
her  son's  vendetta.  He  reached  for  her  like  a  battered  child,  with  a 
fragile,  furtive  hand.  You  might  have  heard  a  tear  drop. 

He  pushes  his  limits — and  drives  his  colleagues  to  theirs.  For 
lesser  players,  beset  by  petty  vanities  and  insecurities,  the  experi- 
ence can  be  terrifying.  For  those  who  can  meet  him  on  his  own 
level,  it  is  pure  ozone.  Irene  Worth,  the  superb  American  actress 
cast  as  Coriolanus's  mother,  the  Juno-like  Volumnia,  lit  up  with 
delight  as  she  spoke  about  it,  several  months  into  their  run.  "Ian 
and  I  in  a  way  improvise  together.  He's  very  gentle,  selfless,  gen- 
erous in  the  extreme,  and  a  very,  very  brilliant  man.  He  has  a 
wonderful,  brilliant,  brilliant  brain,  and  yet  this  wonderful  cour- 
tesy and  great  gentleness.  I  absolutely  adore  acting  with  him, 
because  we  have  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  sense  of  danger, 
almost.  We  don't  ever  quite  know  what  the  other  one  will  do  at 
any  moment.  We've  never  discussed  it  and  I  don't  want  to, 
because  I  like  to  keep  the  unexpected  always  open.  We  have  this 
wonderful,  perfect,  open  trust  between  us,  so  that's  a  tremendous 
safety  and  firm  ground  on  which  to  act,  and  I  don't  think  it  should 
be  disturbed."  The  scenes  between  them  crackled  with  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  lovers'  quarrel. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  year,^  ago,  when  McKellen  let  it  be 
known  through  newspaper  interviews  that  he  wanted  to  establish 
himself  in  the  movies.  A  catty  fri  nd  swore  that  "he'd  really  love 
to  be  Robert  Redford. "  No  chance.  With  its  pointy,  wicked  smile 
and  glittering,  ice  blue  eyes  that  can  pierce  like  needles,  McKel- 
len's face  is  a  supremely  lively  and  expressive  instrument,  but  his 
heavy  eyelids,  broad  nose  and  cheeks,  and  the  sallow  pallor  that 
so  quickly  betrays  fatigue  will  never  suit  the  convention  of  screen 
romance.  A  critic  once  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  actor  of  great 


"THE  MONEY  IN  MOVIES 
IS  NICE,  BUT  I  AM  ATHEATER  ACTOR:' 


spiritual  grace,  though  not  of  great  physical  grace.  McKellen 
shrugs  the  remark  aside.  "Onstage,  beauty  isn't  so  much  a  matter 
of  the  face.  People  can't  see  that.  What  they  see  is  the  whole 
silhouette.  If  you  need  to  be  handsome  for  a  part,  you  hold  your 
body  differently.  You  tilt  your  head  a  certain  way."  He  demon- 
strates, persuasively,  across  the  width  of  the  dressing  room.  It  is  an 
effect  one  can't  count  on  in  close-up. 

Still,  in  1980,  McKellen  got  a  chance  for  superstardom.  The 
vehicle  was  Priest  of  Love,  a  film  biography  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  It 
turned  up  again  recently  in  London,  to  more-respectful  notices 
than  on  its  first  pretty  dismal  showing;  but  with  its  original  failure, 
McKellen  seems  to  have  buried  his  more  tinselly  film  ambitions. 
"The  movies  are  about  sex,"  he  says  flatly.  "At  forty-six,  I  can't 
suddenly  be  discovered  as  a  leading  man  in  movies,  because  I 

don't  have  any  track  record 
for  that.  I  don't  ever  really 
see  myself  putting  myself 
out  of  work  as  a  stage  actor 
in  the  hope  that  a  movie 
will  come  along.  But  that's  not  a  worry  to  me — though  the  money 
in  movies  is  very  nice,  I  am  a  theater  actor,  and  that's  what  I'm 
best  at  and  most  used  to.  But  it  a  fabulous  part  in  movies  comes 
along  and  I'm  free  ..." 

In  1984,  on  weekends  free  from  the  National,  he  managed  to 
squeeze  in  a  part  in  the  film  version  of  David  Hare's  play  Plenty. 
As  Charleson,  a  high-ranking  Foreign  Office  bureaucrat  with  a 
mind  like  a  laser  and  a  heart  ot  stone,  McKellen  plays,  opposite 
Meryl  Streep,  in  a  single,  chilling  scene.  Such  jobs  may  come  his 
way  more  often  in  time,  as  directors  come  to  rely  on  him — as  they 
do  on  a  whole  cadre  of  British  actors  who  earn  their  glory  on  the 
stage  and  their  fortunes  in  films — to  turn  in  dependable,  high- 
class  work  in  character  parts. 

Then  again,  maybe  not.  McKellen's  talents  may  never  really 
mesh  with  the  requirements  ot  the  movies — or  television, 
either — as  they  do  with  those  of  the  live  stage.  Timothy  West,  a 
colleague  from  many  years  back,  finds  that  "on  screen,  his  per- 
formances have  chiefly  been  rather  eccentric.  So  people  hesitate 
to  cast  him  in  modern,  realistic  things.  He  is  a  classical  actor  first 
and  toremost,  a  man  for  the  large  stage  and  the  large  gesture." 

classical  actor.  Just  what  is  that?  The  phrase  has 
such  a  pompous  sound.  At  worst,  it  conjures  up  a 
fairly  seedy  image.  One  London  wit  has  been  over- 
heard to  liken  McKellen  to  that  blustering  ham, 
memorialized  as  Sir  in  the  recent  play  and  movie 
The  Dresser,  who  trudged  the  Bard  up  and  down  the 
English  provinces  in  the  teeth  of  the  Blitz  in  velve- 
ty, moth-eaten,  post-Victorian  shows,  tearing  pas- 
sions to  tatters,  plying  every  trick  in  the  book:  "McKellen,"  he 
declared,  "is  turning  into  Donald  Wolfit  before  our  eyes." 

That  danger  is  there;  virtuosity  in  any  medium  always  flutters 
at  the  edge  of  mannerism.  But  in  the  best  case,  a  classical  actor 
does  something  different.  He  comes  to  a  classic  text  as  if,  for  him- 
self and  all  the  spectators,  it  were  the  first  time.  Experimental 
critics  since  the  sixties — and  the  directors  who  read  them — have 
tried  long  and  hard  to  show  Shakespeare  to  be  our  contemporary. 
Maybe  the  classical  actor's  real  business  is  just  the  opposite:  to 
make  himself  a  contemporary  of  the  playwright's.  "The  fire!  The 
passion!"  an  Argentinian  acquaintance  of  McKellen's  marveled 
backstage  after  Coriolanus.  "You  were  Latin!  Not  English!" 
"Shakespeare  was  Latin,"  the  actor  brightly  replied.  "The  Eliza- 
bethans were  Latin.  All  of  us  were  Latin  once."  □ 

In  the  heroic  mold:  McKellen  and  his  stage  son  in  Coriolanus. 
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THE  INFINITE  VARIETY 
OF  THE  SARI 


BYMARINA  WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BRIAN  HAGIWARA 


n  the  ancient  Indian  epic  the  Mahabha- 
\rata,  Draupadi,  queen  of  the  Pandavas, 

was  staked  and  lost  in  a  gambling  game 

to  the  Pandavas'  traditional  enemy, 
Duryodhana.  Her  tyrannical  captor  or- 
dered his  guards  to  seize  and  strip  her. 
They  pulled  and  pulled  at  the  queen's  sari, 
hut  it  continued  to  unwind  and  unwind 
until  the  court  was  filled  with  billowing 
cloth,  and  Duryodhana  admitted  defeat. 

Today  the  magic  of  the  sari  expresses 
itself  in  more  prosaic  but  no  less  wonderful 
ways.  Just  a  woven  length  of  cloth,  four  or 
five  to  nine  or  ten  yards  in  length,  and 
thirty-three  to  forty-eight  inches  in  width, 
it  can  be  wrapped,  dyed,  embroidered, 
printed,  and  draped  in  myriad  '.vays.  Over 
time,  this  ancient  form  of  apparel  has  pro- 
vided an  unfailing  source  of  fantasy  and 
self-renewing  invention  in  dress. 

It  is  the  weaver  who  gives  the  cloth  its 
vitality,  color,  and  pattern,  its  weight  and 
texture,  its  feel.  It  is  the  body  beneath  that 
fills  the  cloth,  the  hands  of  the  wearer  that 
pleat  and  arrange  the  folds,  her  gait  and 
bearing  that  make  the  finished  drapes 
swing  and  ripple.  It  supports  Indian  no- 
tions about  women,  about  grace  and  digni- 
ty and  modesty.  In  India,  you  live  in  your 
sari;  you  wrap  a  child  in  it;  the  village 
woman  gathers  things  into  its  fold  or  wipes 
the  sweat  of{  her  brow  with  it  while  tilling 
the  fields,  or  uses  it  to  hide  her  face. 

Martand  Singh,  the  motive  force  be- 
hind the  Metropolitan  Museum's  current 
exhibition  of  Indian  costume  (see  box), 


warns  that  the  sari  is  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject. "There  are  over  eight  hundred  wear- 
ing styles  documented  already,  and  the 
work  has  only  begun  on  a  definitive  study 
that  will  run  to  eight  volumes.  You  have  to 
remember  that  the  majority  of  our 
people — sixty-eight  percent — grow  food 
and  live  in  the  rural  areas.  The  sari  follows 
seasonal  change:  you  buy  it  new  in  the 
spring,  dyed  in  turmeric,  bright  yellow, 
perhaps  spotted  in  brilliant  red;  and  then, 
after  the  coming  oi~  the  monsoon  [his  hand 
sketches  the  sweeping  rains],  you  dye  it 
deep  indigo  or  black  for  the  autumn  sol- 
stice. But  these  currents  from  the  cycle  of 
nature  flow  upwards,  from  the  earth,  and 
at  court  level  you  find  the  outpouring,  the 
flowering,  of  that  tradition." 

The  sari  roots  Indians  in  their  history  as 
well  as  their  land,  for  it  resists  the  Western 
appetite  for  novelty.  There  need  be  no 
worry  about  fashions  changing  from  year 
to  year,  for  the  sari  gives  women  all  over 
the  country  an  infinite  variety  of  color, 
design,  and  texture.  Its  richest  site  of  pat- 
tern and  color  is  the  pallav,  the  deeply  fig- 
ured border  draped  across  the  breast  and 
trailing  down  the  back,  or  pulled  over  the 
head  to  lie  on  the  shoulder.  The  proper 
wearing  of  fabric  counts  among  the  sixty- 
four  true  arts  of  classical  India.  As  Naveen 
Patnaik,  a  historian  of  court  ritual  and  cos- 
tume, observes,  "The  sari  moves  with  the 
body;  it  makes  you  take  smaller,  slightly 
dainty  steps,  as  long  as  you  know  how  to 
move  and  keep  it  above  the  shoulder.  That 


Left:  Varanasi  sheer  gold  tissue,  woven  gold  border  on  pallav.  Right:  Chanden  sheer  silk 
with  gold  flecks  aiui  border,  worn  in  universal  style. 
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left  shoulder  really  has  an  aura  of  its  own;  it 
holds  everything  together.  If  you're  skele- 
tal, it  you're  obese,  you  can  look  wonderful 
in  a  sari.  You  can  open  your  grandmother's 
dowry  chest  and  bring  back  a  fashion.  It's 
like  being  practical  and  indulging  the  joys 
of  fancy  dress  every  day." 

Historians  of  dress  disagree  about  the 
sari's  development.  Some  accept  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  word  argues  for  a  compara- 
ble antiquity  of  the  costume  and  find  it 
represented  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of 
Ajanta.  But  though  the  royal  and  divine 
figures  in  the  Ajanta  caves  wear  cloths 
wrapped  around  their  hips  and  thighs,  the 
shimmering  draped  sari  of  today  appears  in 
sculpture  and  painting  only  of  a  later  date. 
In  the  Gandhara  sculptures,  of  the  first  to 
the  fifth  century  A.D. ,  images  of  the  Bud- 
dha and  other  boddhisatvas  are  also  wound 
in  unstitched  lengths  of  fabric;  but,  again, 
their  female  companions,  though  covered 
from  the  waist  down  in  jeweled  belts  and 
transparent  sarongs,  are  not  fully  co- 
cooned,  as  by  the  modern  sari.  In  the  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  illumi- 
nations oi  the  Mogul  court,  the  women 
weardupattas,  or  omhi,  long  scarves  tucked 
into  their  waists  to  make  an  ornamental 
panel  that  then  flows  over  their  separate 
ghagras,  or  full,  patterned  skirts,  while  the 
other  end  of  the  veil  is  drawn  up  their 
backs  to  cover  the  head.  This  Islamic  con- 
cept of  female  decorum  accompanied  the 
custom  of  purdah  and  the  wearing  of  the 
full  burka  or  chador  out-of-doors  so  that 
the  female  was  entirely  screened  from 
strangers'  eyes.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
sari  we  know  today  evolved  only  around 
1790  from  these  long  Muslim  veils, 
lengthened  and  tucked  to  clothe  the 
whole  body.  The  English  painter  Zoffany, 
who  visited  India  in  the  1780s,  shows  no 
modern  saris. 

Although  Muslim  and  Hindu 
alike  wear  the  sari,  and  it  is 
found  all  over  India  and  Bangla- 
desh, it  still  reveals  the  wearer's 
origins,  her  class,  age,  marital  status,  and 
often  her  native  province.  In  Maharash- 
tra, the  province  of  Bombay,  women  take 
the  first  folds  from  the  center  of  the  sari 
and  pass  one  end  through  their  legs  to  tuck 
into  the  waist  at  the  back  in  a  flurry  of 
small  pleats,  the  kutcha,  thus  transform- 
ing the  sari  skirt  into  a  pair  of  loose  trou- 
sers. In  the  north,  the  sari  is  sometimes 
draped  over  the  traditional  wide-pleated 
ghagra,  with  its  drawstring  waistband  and 
mirrored  and  embroidered  panels.  In  the 


south,  it  is  still  sometimes  tied  as  a  sarong 
around  the  hips.  Among  the  urban  popu- 
lation, the  choli,  or  tight-fitting  short  and 
often  backless  bodice,  considered  too  re- 
vealing under  the  British  raj,  has  been 
revived  since  the  1950s.  Weavers  often 
add  to  the  sari's  pallav  so  that  the  choli  can 
be  made  from  the  most  richly  figured 
part. 

The  sari's  colors  suggest  position,  cir- 
cumstance, and  even  state  of  mind.  White 
is  the  color  of  mourning,  though  it  can  be 
worn  to  symbolize  the  pains  of  separation 
from  a  beloved  as  well,  or  the  pangs  of 
unrequited  love.  Scarlet  and  gold  are  the 
colors  of  happiness  and  must  be  worn  at 
Hindu  weddings.  Indigo,  the  color  of  the 
skin  of  Krishna's  body,  is  the  sign  of  joy  but 
is  also,  in  certain  other  contexts,  unlucky 
and  forbidden.  The  richness  of  the  colors, 
the  glitter  of  gold  and  sparkle  of  silk,  the 
flaming  crimsons  and  burning  yellows,  and 
the  subtle  gradations  of  the  vegetable  dyes, 
the  deep  maroon  reds  of  madder,  the  mul- 
berry and  damson  gray-purples  reflect  the 
voluptuous  blossoms  and  fruits  of  India, 
the  deep,  rich  tints  of  its  landscape. 

As  Louise  Nicholson,  the  author  of 
India  in  Luxury,  says,  the  sari  forms  part  of 
Indian  scenery.  "You  can  be  in  a  little 
Indian  village — in  the  west  of  India,  say — 
and  you  will  see  the  women  coming  to  col- 
lect their  water.  .  .  .  They  sway  down  to 
the  stream,  shimmering  in  their  saris,  and 
put  their  beautiful  brass  pots  on  their 
heads.  .  .  .  They're  moving  much  more 
beautifully  than  anyone  in  a  fashion  show. 
Or  you  can  go  to  a  party,  and  see  them 
dripping  with  jewelry,  draped  in  a  beauti- 
ful silk  sari.  Women  are  not  expected  to 
hate  a  big  show;  they  are  meant  to  look 
very  beautiful — on  all  sorts  of  different 
occasions  and  tor  different  reasons." 

The  skill  of  Indians  with  cloth,  the 
lightness  of  their  muslins,  and  the  richness 
of  their  brocades  were  legendary.  Nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Romans 
called  the  light  muslins  nebulae,  clouds, 
and  vend  textiles,  woven  winds.  There  is  a 
famous  story  that  the  Mogul  emperor  Au- 
rangzeb  (1658-1707)  reproached  his 
daughter  with  immodesty  when  she  ap- 
peared in  diaphanous  muslin.  She  replied 
that  she  was  wrapped  in  seven  layers  of 
material.  According  to  another  story,  a 
Mogul  nobleman  was  galloping  across  a 
held  in  Bengal,  when  a  weaver  came  run 
ning  out  and  begged  him  to  halt.  He  did  so 
and  found,  invisible  under  his  horse's 
hooves,  a  cloth  as  translucent  as  the  morn- 
ing dew. 


Red  Bandhani  (tie-dyed)  sari,  re -embroidered  with  gold  sequins  and  thread 
and  draped  in  the  traditional  Gujarati  style. 
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.  1 1  les  were  described 
i ."  and  when  silver  and 
jontrasting  color  combina- 
were  used  together,  the  design  was 
called  ganga-jamna  after  the  confluence  of 
the  two  famous  rivers,  with  their  pale  and 
dark  waters.  As  much  as  twenty-two  yards 
could  be  packed  in  a  single  section  of  bam- 
boo for  export,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  trade  was  at  its  height, 
£625,000  worth  of  Dacca  cloth  passed 
through  customs  in  one  year.  In  1851,  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  London,  one  of  these  "woven  winds," 
a  muslin  from  Dacca, 
caught  the  public's  atten- 
tion. It  was  ten  yards 
long,  one  yard  wide,  and 
weighed  just  over  three 
ounces. 

Muslins  were  by  no 
means  the  '^nly  'ndian 
textiles.  Many  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  created 
their  own,  individual 
weaves.  In  Benares,  now 
Varanasi,  the  holy  city  of 
the  Ganges,  the  brocades 
whose  name  stems  from 
the  Hindi  for  "little 
dreams,"  kinkhab,  were 
woven  with  a  weft  of  gold 
thread  onto  a  warp  of  bril- 
liant colors — icy  limes, 
shining  bitter  crimsons, 
with  pallav  richly  orna- 
riented  with  auspicious 
symbols,  and,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  pallav  and  the 
border,  the  characteristic 


buta.  Some  Benares  patterns  are  given 
names:  Chandtara  is  "moon  and  stars"; 
Mazchar  means  "ripples  of  silver";  Mor- 
gala  shows  "peacocks  in  profile. "  The  Ben- 
ares saris  are  literally  worth  their  weight  in 
gold:  people  unraveled  them  when  worn  or 
tarnished,  and  melted  down  the  thread  to 
retrieve  the  gold  of  the  dowry.  When  you 
lift  one  from  its  drawer  in  the  textile  col- 
lection of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum— that  Ali  Baba's  cave  of  booty  from 
the  raj — you  can  feel  the  palpable  reality 
of  this  treasure. 

The  skill  of  the  weavers,  the  antiquity  of 


their  craft  and  the  wealth  it  produced,  was 
a  source  of  pride  and  wonder.  In  Patan 
from  1516  onwards,  travelers  described 
one  of  the  most  astonishingly  intricate 
methods  of  working  with  thread  ever 
devised:  patola.  The  often  ripely  colored 
saris  made  by  this  method  vary  between 
deep  prune,  burgundy,  red  ocher,  and  saf- 
fron and  are  diapered  all  over,  with  pallav 
patterned  with  bands  of  elephants  and  par- 
rots and  rosettes.  They  required  painstak- 
ing dyeing  of  the  warp  and  the  weft  before- 
hand so  that  in  the  weaving  the  detailed 
patterns  would  converge  and  appear  in  the 
cloth.  All  the  yarns  had 
to  be  pegged  out  to  a  pat- 
tern to  show  how  they 
should  be  tied  before  the 
dyeing.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  cele- 
brated Dubraj  was  the  last 
weaver  left  who  still  knew 
the  skill. 

His  art,  so  nearly  ex- 
tinct, has  now  been  re- 
vived through  the  pro- 
gram of  Weavers'  Service 
Centers,  inspired  and 
organized  by  the  indefati- 
gable Martand  Singh. 
Other  types  of  weaving 
have  also  been  resusci- 
tated or  developed:  the 
Bandhani  (bandanna),  or 
tie-dyeing,  which  stipples 
a  sari  with  sunny  draw- 
ings in  dots  of  different 
colors,  of  dancing  girls  or 
strong,  abstract  zigzags 
and  arcs;  the  single  ikats 


Above,  saris:  on  wall,  striped  Tanchoi;  chair,  Baluchar-designed  Benares  brocade;  kneeling  model,  Kalamkan;  standing  model,  Benares  and 

gold  brocade;  in  rear,  cloth  with  Benares  border,  Tanchoi  body;  corner:  Kanchipuram  temple  sari.  Opposite,  more  saris:  top,  Paithan; 

middle,  Parsi,  embroidered  in  China;  bottom,  Chanden;  on  floor,  patola,  double  ikat  weave. 


c^^COSTUMES'xa^ 
OF  ROYAL  INDIA 


The  Costume  Institute  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  is  dis- 
playing in  its  show  "The  Cos- 
tumes of  Royal  India"  (through 
August  31,  1986)  fifteen  saris,  some  wo- 
ven in  the  last  century,  others  specially  for 
the  exhibition  by  the  Weavers'  Service 
Centers  under  the  direction  of  Martand 
Singh,  the  new  head  of  the  National  Trust 
ot  India.  Fifteen  saris  are  draped  on  man- 
nequins to  display  some  of  the  many  ways 
the  garment  is  worn  and  show  off  different 
weaving  techniques.  Brocades,  figured 
muslins,  bandannas,  ikats,  and  some  new 


experiments  and  variations  add  gleaming 
golds,  brooding  madders,  vivid  crimsons 
and  scarlets,  translucent  limes,  foaming 
whites,  and  melancholy  indigo  to  the  dis- 
play of  Indian  costumes  from  all  over  the 
subcontinent.  The  exhibition  includes 
jewelry,  turbans,  caps,  slippers,  paintings, 
and  furniture  from  the  princely  courts  and 
other  private  collections,  their  lavish,  en- 
crusted splendor  setting  off  the  subtle 
sheen  and  tints  of  the  saris. 

Stephen  Jamail,  a  special  consultant  to 
the  Costume  Institute,  says,  "We  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this  before — nor 


have  they,  even  in  India  itself,  as  the 
exhibits  are  coming  from  storerooms,  at- 
tics, and  trunks."  The  show  re-creates  a 
vanished  world  of  sensuous  pleasure  and 
unsurpassed  luxury  and  refinement.  In  the 
celebratory  new  book  accompanying  the 
show,  A  Second  Paradise:  Indian  Courtly 
Life,  1590-1947,  Naveen  Patnaik  evokes 
the  scented  gardens,  moonlight  parties, 
and  seigneurial  assemblies  of  nawabs,  ma- 
harajas,  and  maharanis  whose  immense 
fortunes  stimulated  the  traditional  arts  and 
skills  of  India,  including  those  of  the  nee- 
dle, the  loom,  and  the  shuttle. 
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from  ( )rissa,  in  whi<  h  geometric  patt< 
moving  often  in  diagonals  across  the  sari, 
are  edged  msolt  sfumato  where  the  threads 
meet,  slightly  out  o(  register;  the  jamdani, 
or  figured  silks,  with  their  gorgeous  cornu- 
( i  ipiasor  konia  ot  embroidered  butis  in  the 
comer,  and  sometimes  a  thousand  smaller 
butis,  sprays  oi  jasmine,  marigolds,  and  leaf 
motifs  enriching  the  whole  field  of  the 
sari.  Above  all,  the  witty  designs  of  the  tra- 
ditional Baluchai  sari,  which  the  British 
loved  to  i  ommission  during  the  last  years 
of  the  raj,  have  been  retrieved.  They  are 
famous  for  scenes  of  modern  life,  train 
locomotives  steaming  through  their 
stripes,  British  officials  in  pith  helmets, 
and  ladies  in  corseted  gowns  riding  box 
carts  under  fringed  umbrellas.  Now  they 
sh<  iw  video  recorders  and  rockets. 

n  the  east  and  west  of  India,  where  the 
Balucharand  Bandhani  saris  come  from, 
the  hill  people  tell  the  story  of  the  ori- 
l  gins  of  cloth.  The  first  weaver  was  a  girl, 
they  say,  who  was  called  Hambrumai,  and 
she  used  to  lie  in  the  forest  and  look  up  at 
the  interlacing  of  branch  and  leaf,  fern  and 
flower,  or  sit  by  the  water  and  watch  the 
ripples  in  the  stream.  She  would  then  imi- 
tate what  she  had  seen  in  her  designs,  and 
"her  work  was  as  beautiful  as  her  face  and 
many  boys  wanted  to  marry  her. "  But  Har- 
ium,  the  porcupine,  was  jealous,  and  came 
to  steal  her  woven  cloth.  He  pushed  a  rock 
against  her  loom  and  shattered  it,  and  the 
fragments  fell  into  the  stream  and  were 
washed  downriver  to  the  plains,  where 
people  found  them  and,  piecing  the  loom 
together,  learned  in  turn  to  weave. 

The  myth  captures  the  sari's  affinity  to 
nature  and  to  natural  movement,  color, 
and  pattern,  and  its  distance  from  the 
Western  tradition  of  molding  a  woman's 
hody  in  her  clothes,  of  imposing  structure 
from  without.  The  sari's  radiance,  vigor, 
and  variety,  produced  by  a  single  straight 
length  of  cloth,  should  give  us  in  the  West 
pause'and  make  us  think  twice  about  the 
zipper,  the  dart,  and  the  shoulder  pad.  □ 


Left:  Kanchipuram  temple  sari  with  extra- 
wide  borders;  right:  Paithan  sari,  draped  in 
west  Indian  fashion. 

Marina  Warner,  a  contributing  editor  of 
Connoisseur,  wrote  about  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Myra  in  the  December  1985  issue. 

Saris,  courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  on  loan  trom 
H.H.E.C.;  private  collection,  Dina  Patuck  Adler;  private 
collection,  Pallavi  Shah,  Air  India  collection.  Jewelry, 
courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art;  Byzantium  at  Cravetz 
Kahan  Ltd.;  Byzantium  private  collection;  Pallavi  Shah. 
Nineteenth-century  hnger-carved  open  armchair  and  re- 
camier  from  Newel  Art  Galleries,  Inc.  Carpets  shown  are 
handwoven  in  India  as  part  ot  Pande  Cameron's  Nizam  col- 
lection San  dressing  and  tying;  Pallavi  Shah,  assi  ted  by 
Rekha  Tandon. 
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WHERE  THE 

RAREST 

W\TER  BIRDS  FLOCK 

BIRDERS' 
HEAVEN 


BY  BERN  KEATING 

Great  wings  bowed,  legs  thrust  forward  against  the  coming 
shock,  necks  stretched  in  search  of  a  dry  hummock  in  the 
marsh,  two  sarus  cranes  floated  earthward  across  the  rising 
sun.  Purple  moorhens  and  Chinese  coots  scuttled  aside  to 
give  the  five-foot  giants  landing  room.  When  the  pair  hit 
the  ground  they  were  already  into  their  nuptial  dance,  bowing 
and  curtsying  and  leaping  almost  their  own  height  with  a  stylized 
flutter  of  wings. 

"They  have  been  married  many  years, "  whispered  the  park  nat- 
uralist Vijay,  "but  they  still  dance  to  flirt  with  each  other." 

Sarus  cranes  are  faithful  for  life,  Vijay  said,  and  beyond;  the 
people  believe  that  when  a  sarus  crane  dies,  the  grieving  partner 
commits  suicide.  "Probably  not  true,"  said  Vijay,  with  obvious 
reluctance  to  confess  this  character  failing  in  an  <  itherwise  praise- 
worthy bird. 

Shivering  inside  the  cocoon  of  a  blanket  smuggled  from  my 


forest-lodge  bedroom,  I  watched  the  dawn  excitement  at  Bharat- 
pur's  bird  sanctuary  through  clouds  of  frozen  breath.  (Surprising- 
ly, the  torrid  Deccan  plateau  of  India  suffers  the  occasional  winter 
frost. )  Echelons  of  pintails  and  mallards  rocketed  across  the  scar- 
let east;  a  stately  procession  of  pelicans  soared  overhead;  snake- 
birds  atop  acacia  trees  spread  their  batlike  wings  to  dry  in  the  chill 
wind;  honking  greylag  geese  landed  in  flights  of  fifty,  two  minutes 
apart,  as  though  talked  down  by  a  control  tower. 

Scattered  about  the  eleven  square  miles  of  brush  and  swamp 
were  a  dozen  other  boats  carrying  birders  come  from  a  half  dozen 
nations  to  count  the  species  that  shelter  in  Bharatpur  National 
Park,  one  of  the  world's  hottest  birding  spots  and  probably  the 
very  hottest  for  variety  of  waterfowl.  (Vijay  has  scored  250  of  the 
park's  370  bird  species  in  a  single  day.) 

We  were  awaiting  the  ultimate  avian  celebrities.  Vijay  spotted 
them  first.  "The  Siberians,"  he  hissed,  pointing  to  the  marsh 


Above:  Geese  in  flight  at  Bharatpur.  Center:  Early-morning  bird-watching.  Right:  Stanley  and  Belinda  Breeden  filming  at  Bharatpur. 
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beyond  the  cupola  of  the  Keoladeo  Temple.  Three  immense 
white  cranes  drifted  downward  and  landed  on  the  spongy  turf, 
stumbling  a  few  steps  forward  from  the  momentum  of  their  heavy 
passage.  "Siberians  are  as  threatened  as  your  whooping  cranes. 
There  exist  only  two  hundred  and  fifty,  so  Bharatpur  feels  good 
about  giving  them  shelter  over  the  winter. "  The  two  white  elders 
were  protecting  an  orange-streaked  youngster,  so  their  nesting  in 
distant  Siberia  had  been  a  success  and  they  had  survived  the  perils 
of  migratory  flight  at  immense  altitudes  over  the  Himalaya.  With 
the  sun  still  low  and  orange-red,  we  found  thirty-nine  of  the  park's 
forty-one  Siberian  cranes  pecking  in  the  lush  marsh  grasses. 

When  the  light  lost  its  dawn  magic,  we  drifted  to  the  lodge  for 
breakfast.  The  babble  at  all  tables  was  about  the  morning's  sight- 
ings, gray  herons  counted,  black-necked  storks,  crested  fishing 
eagles,  harriers.  The  waiter  pointed  out  for  me  a  couple  who  enjoy 
almost  legendary  standing  at  Bharatpur  because  they  made  a  doc- 
Bern  Keating  is  an  itinerant  writer  based  in  Greenville,  Mississippi. 
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From  a  sun-blasted  gravel  pit, 
the  park  has  turned  into  a  lush  marsh  and  grassland. 


umentary  movie  that  saved  the  marsh  from  destruction. 

Stan  Breeden,  a  bearded  Australian,  is  built  like  a  Himalayan 
brown  bear  and  is  about  as  chatty.  Belinda  Breeden  is  a  young 
Englishwoman  with  the  blooming  complexion  that  suggests  a 
childhood  spent  in  Britain's  northern  mists,  though  in  fact  she 
was  born  and  reared  in  the  searing  heat  of  Calcutta  and  speaks 
Hindi  as  fluently  as  English. 

They  have  made  several  award-winning  wildlife  documenta- 
ries— their  National  Geographic  film  on  tigers  set  some  kind  of 
ratings  record  for  public  television.  Among  others  is  The  Missing 
Monsoon,  a  beautiful  and  harrowing  show  about  the  near  death  of 
Bharatpur,  filmed  during  a  horrendous  drought  in  1979. 

"When  we  first  saw  Bharatpur,  it  was  going  downhill  fast," 
Belinda  said.  "It  is  artificial,  you  know,  a  marsh  created  in  1900 
by  damming  the  Be.nganga  and  Gambiri  rivers  and  shunting  water 
from  the  reservoir  down  the  Ghana  Canal  to  fill  this  depression  in 
the  Rajasthan  plain."  The  maharaja  of  Bharatpur  flooded  the 
plain  to  make  a  waterfowl-shooting  gallery  for  guests  drawn  from 
Indian  royalty  and  the  British  raj .  The  new  marsh  was  a  smash  hit 
with  migrating  water  birds,  pulling  them  in  from  3,500  miles 
away  in  Kazakhstan  and  East  Siberia. 

Shooting  parties  ran  up  prodigious  bags,  which  are  recorded 
vaingloriously  on  a  concrete-slab  memorial  in  the  park's 
center.  The  record  daily  bag  was  set  by  the  viceroy  Lord 
Linlithgow's  party  on  November  12,  1938,  when  thirty- 
nine  guns  massacred  4,273  birds  of  uncounted  species.  His 
Lordship  alone  fired  1,900  cartridges.  If  he  worked  his  shotgun 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  taking  out  an  hour  for  eating,  drinking, 
and  other  physical  functions,  he  blasted  a  shell  beside  his  ear  once 
every  twenty-one  seconds  for  eleven  hours,  a  feat  that  argues  a 
physique  of  cast  iron  and  a  head  of  burnished  fruitwood. 

The  shooting  stopped  in  1969,  and  in  1973  the  state  of  Raja- 
sthan made  Bharatpur  a  bird  sanctuary.  But  at  this  point  a  more 
sinister  menace  than  the  trigger-silly  aristocrats  presented  itself. 
"The  villagers  were  grazing  their  cattle  on  the  sanctuary  and  cut- 
ting firewood  at  a  destructive  rate,"  Belinda  said.  "They  meant 
the  birds  no  harm,  but  the  habitat  was  going  fast.  Bharatpur  is  so 
small,  so  vulnerable." 

The  Breedens  felt  they  had  a  solution.  Indians  are  probably  the 
world's  most  avid  moviegoers.  The  Breedens  are  moviemakers. 
Ergo,  the  key  to  India's  heart  was  in  their  hands.  "In  India,  the 
family  is  everything,"  Brenda  said,  "so  we  made  a  movie  showing 
the  intimate  family  life  of  Bharatpur's  birds,  their  struggle  to  rear 
their  young,  their  fierce  devotion." 

They  showed  the  film  at  an  international  conservation  meet- 
ing in  India  in  1 98 1 .  The  next  morning  came  a  summons  from  the 
prime  minister.  Indira  Gandhi  had  been  bowled  over  by  the  film 
and  wanted  to  show  it  to  her  grandch;'  'tvn.  From  there,  it  was  a 
short  step  to  gazetting  Bharatpur  as  a  nau>  il  park  and  building  a 
five-foot  rubble  wall  to  keep  out  cattle  anu       odcutters. 

Drovers  from  seven  surrounding  villages  i  Clashes  with 

police  left  six  dead.  To  pacify  the  angry  herdsmo  rhe  Breedens 
showed  their  film  in  the  villages.  "We  succeedeu  ildly,"  said 
Belinda.  The  struggle  of  bird  families  to  survive  >■  to  Indian 
peasants,  who  understood  their  difficulties  only  t<       veil.  Now 


the  Indian  government  shows  the  film  free  in  villages  as  many  as 
four  times  daily,  and  every  night  at  the  park  center.  The  Breedens 
gave  the  Indian  government  television  rights  to  show  it  nation- 
wide four  times  a  year. 

The  park's  recovery  has  been  spectacular,"  Stan  said  and 
relapsed  into  silence.  Belinda  took  up  the  story.  "From  a 
sun-blasted  gravel  pit,  the  park  has  turned  into  a  lush 
marsh  and  grassland.  The  trees  are  growing  again  rapidly. 
Last  year  we  had  only  thirty-seven  Siberian  cranes;  this 
year,  forty-one.  Last  year,  four  juveniles;  this  year,  seven.  "Of  the 
world's  seven  pelican  species,  three  frequent  the  park.  Seven  of 
the  world's  seventeen  stork  species  winter  there.  The  breeding 
colony  of  painted  storks  is  the  largest  in  Asia.  Banding  shows  that 
many  of  the  white  storks  come  from  Germany.  Four  of  the  world's 
seventeen  crane  species  use  the  park.  Bharatpur's  naturalists  esti- 
mate that  1, 400  sarus  cranes,  the  world's  largest  water  bird,  live  in 
the  tiny  sanctuary. 

On  the  morning's  bird  walk,  Vijay  enlivened  the  straight  orni- 
thology with  folklore  drawn  from  his  degree  in  Indian  studies  at 
the  University  of  Varanasi.  Of  a  little  flock  of  drab  jungle  babblers 
that  scuttled  along  the  path:  "We  call  them  the  seven  sisters 
because  you  always  see  them  seven  in  a  flock.  They  are  so  chum- 
my that  they  lay  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  and  the  seven  sisters  tend 
each  other's  chicks.  They  band  together  to  fight  off  dogs,  cats, 
even  hawks  and  will  never  abandon  a  wounded  comrade." 

Of  a  peacock  displaying  for  his  harem:  "The  people  honestly 
believe  that  peafowl  reproduce  without  coupling.  It's  rather  a 
pretty  story — the  cock  weeps  with  ecstasy  of  love;  the  hen  kisses 
away  his  tears  and  becomes  pregnant." 

Even  Vijay  believes  that  the  weaver  bird,  in  an  effort  to  make 
his  nest  more  enticing  to  his  love,  traps  glowworms  in  the  fabric  as 
a  "lighting  arrangement." 

A  dabchick,  the  little  butterball  that  is  the  smallest  of  all  swim- 
ming birds,  vanished  from  a  pond  without  a  ripple.  "Indian  hunt- 
ers insist  that,  when  shot  at,  the  dabchick  dives  from  sight  before 
the  charge  gets  there." 

A  gray  heron  stood  motionless  in  the  water  "meditating,"  in 
Vijay 's  word,  on  a  fish.  He  reported  that  the  white-breasted 
waterhen  "informs"  of  the  coming  monsoon  by  driving  villagers 
half-crazy  with  a  monotonous  all-night  kook  kook  kook. 

A  rare  green  pigeon  blended  so  beautifully  with  the  foliage  of  a 
banyan  tree  that  Vijay  had  to  make  it  fly  for  me  to  see  it.  The 
crack  of  his  clapping  hands  caused  an  explosion  of  a  hundred 
unsuspected  green  pigeons  cunningly  hidden  in  the  foliage.  "The 
green  pigeon  has  made  a  pact  with  God  never  to  touch  foot  to 
ground,"  Vijay  said.  "But  the  shrewd  little  fellow  gets  around  his 
promise  by  holding  a  stick  in  his  claws  when  he  lands  to  pick  up  a 
tempting  morsel."  Despite  his  scientific  training,  Vijay  has  his 
mystical  side,  and  he  fancied  that  I  carried  nature's  blessing,  for  in 
full  daylight  we  found  an  extremely  shy  and  nocturnal  mongoose, 
who  studied  us  calmly  with  beady  red  eyes  within  my  arm's  reach. 
Vijay  was  convinced  of  my  inside  track  with  the  wild  world  when 
we  flushed  another  shy  nocturnal,  a  spotted  owlet  no  bigger  than 
a  baby's  fist.  Disturbed  from  his  day-long  nap,  he  flew  to  a  safe 
range  and  fussed  at  us  with  lilliputian  wrath. 
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Above:  Collared  dove,  whose 

i 1  h  ting  is  heard  in  gardens  and 

fields.  Below:  Gray  heron,  a 

fisher  who  meditates  on  his  prey. 


Above:  Rose-ringed  parakeets,  beautifully  adapted  to  climbing  about  in  trees,  when  caged  learn  to  talk 
and  fire  toy  cannons.  Below  right:  Snakebird,  or  darter,  adept  at  spearing  fish  underwater. 


Above:  Indian  rollers,  with  blue  and  turquoise  wings.  Beloiv: 
The  huge  black-necked  stork  and  the  common  kingfisher. 
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THE  ZESHIN  CASE 
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This  reticently  gorgeous  cab- 
inet, with  cupboards  and 
drawers  in  which  to  store  a 
prince's  most  precious  pos- 
sessions, appeared  at  auction 
at  Sotheby's  London  in  1984 
with  little  fanfare  and  less 
provenance — beyond  a  note 
explaining  that  Crown 
Prince  Hirohito  of  Japan  had 
presented  it  to  the  Prince  of 
I  Wales  in  1921. 
Ashkenazie  ek  Co.,  in  San  Francisco,  who  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it,  even  without  a  pedigree,  promptly  bought  it  and 
have  since  mounted  a  formidable  case  for  its  being  the  work  of  the 
superlative  nineteenth-century  artist  Shibata  Zeshin,  whose  tal- 
ents expressed  themselves  in  many  media — paintings,  lacquer 
objects,  tea  ceramics,  woodblock  prints. 

He  was  born  in  the  old  Japan,  in  1807,  and  his  interests  never 
strayed  far  from  the  life  around  him — insects,  birds,  fish,  flower- 
To/):  The  imperial  cabinet  attributed  to  Shibata  Zeshin.  Opposite: 
Morning  glones,  one  of  the  circular  designs  that  appear  on  its  sides, 
similar  to  those  on  the  palace  ceiling.  Above:  Morning  glories  in  ink  and 
watercolor  from  a  Zeshin  album.  Right:  An  inside  drawer,  with  typical 
Zeshin  butterfly  and  rocks,  showing  the  lacquer's  pristine  color. 


ing  trees,  the  waterfall  in  his  garden,  people  going  about  their 
ordinary  affairs.  It  was  as  a  master  of  lacquer  painting  that  late  in 
his  life  he  was  invited  to  work  on  the  new  Imperial  Palace.  He  is 
known  to  have  painted  designs  on  a  ceiling,  but  since  tradition 
says  that  nothing  done  for  the  imperial  family  may  be  signed  by 
the  artist,  the  Ashkenazies'  conviction  that  their  cabinet  is  one  of 
Zeshin's  palace  commissions  cannot  be  confirmed  by  a  signature. 
But  much  else  about  it  points  to  the  hand  of  Zeshin:  the  circular 
designs  on  the  cabinet's  sides  duplicate  those  on  the  palace  ceil- 
ing; the  glowing  coppery  lacquer  that  serves  as  a  background  and 
the  soft  blue  appearing  in  certain  designs  are  colors  that  Zeshin 
alone  developed  and  used;  written  instructions  inside  are  in  his 
rat's-tooth-scratch  style  of  handwriting. 

Until  independent  experts  render  an  opinion,  the  princely 
cabinet  will  remain  a  slightly  puzzling  masterwork,  dating  from  a 
period  whose  creations,  in  both  East  and  West,  have  yet  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  Yet  the  charm  of  its  simplicity,  its  softly  radiant 
colors,  its  exquisitely  observed  vignettes  from  nature  take  it  out- 
side the  history  of  fashion.  The  improvident  Prince  of  Wales 
might  have  done  worse  than  to  hang  on  to  it.  — E.  A. 
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TARKOVSKVS 

SEVENTH 


"THE  SACRIFICE" 

MAY  BE  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  DIRECTOR'S 

LAST  FILM 


BYG.Y.DRYANSKY 

About  Andrey  Tarkovsky  it  is  more  or  less  this  way:  either 
you  have  never  heard  of  him,  or  you  think  this  Russian 
emigre  is  one  of  the  most  important  filmmakers  ever  to 
have  put  an  actor  in  front  of  a  camera. 
Seriously  ill  as  this  maga.ine  went  to  press,  Tarkovsky 
was  pinning  his  hopes  on  his  second  film  made  in  the  West,  The 
Sacrifice,  to  push  his  reputation  beyond  the  prestige  oi  what  has 
largely  been  European  art-world  acclaim.  The  Sacrifice,  with  Ing- 


Above:  Tarkovsky,  seated,  with  the  cinematograph    Sven  Nykvist, 
filming  The  Sacrifice.  Right:  A  scene  from  Ivan's  Childhood. 
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A  scene  from  The  Sacrifice:  The  protagonist  burns  his  beautiful  house  by  the  sea  as  a  pledge  to  God. 


mar  Bergman's  favorite  male  actor,  Erland  Josephson,  in  the  lead 
role,  will  he  shown  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  next  month. 

Ingmar  Bergman  says  his  admiration  for  Tarkovsky  is  "too  per- 
sonal to  explain,"  hut  he  has  seen  the  early  epic  Andrey  Roublev 
"thirteen  or  fourteen  times."  For  Derek  Malcolm,  director  of  the 
London  Film  Festival  and  the  Guardian's  film  critic,  he  is  "prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  half  dozen  directors  working  in  cinema." 

When  Tarkovsky's  first  feature  film,  Ivan's  Childhood,  came  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1962,  none  other  than  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Italian  Communist  press  in  a 
nine-page  article.  There  was  nothing  expressly  anti-Soviet  in  this 
poetically  depicted  story  of  a  child  who  spies  for  the  Red  Army 
behind  German  lines,  is  caught,  and  is  executed.  There  has  been 
nothing  anti-Soviet  per  se  in  any  of  Tarkovsky's  films,  hut  people 
with  their  own  vision  have  a  way  of  seeming  dangerous  to  party- 
liners  of  whatever  persuasion.  The  ambiguities  of  Ivan's  martyr- 
dom, the  pathos  of  his  case,  expressed  by  an  artist  who  would  go 
on  to  prove  himself  apolitical,  religious,  and  passionately  con- 
cerned with  the  task  of  personal  salvation,  went  down  badly  with 
the  pro-Soviet  Marxists  of  the  time,  who  found  convenient 
opportunities  to  criticize  Tarkovsky  tor  his  dreams  and  flash- 
backs, his  "outdated"  Expressionism  and  symbolism. 

"We  in  the  West,"  replied  Sa  i  e,  "know  how  to  appreciate  the 
rapid,  elliptic  rhythm  of  Godard,  ■.  protoplasmic  slow  motion  of 
Antonioni.  But  what  is  new  is  to  see  these  two  speeds  in  a  director 
who  is  inspired  by  neither  one  nor  the  other. "  Sartre  called  Ivan's 
Childhood  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  films  thai  I've  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  in  recent  years." 

Ivan  shared  the  Gold  Lion  in  Venice  that  year.  Newsreels 


depict  a  slight,  intense  thirty-year-old  holding  his  trophy,  with 
triumph  glowing  through  shyness  in  the  light  oi  the  Western 
flashbulbs.  Tarkovsky  was  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
make  just  four  more  films  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

"Film  people  would  arrive  from  the  West,"  Tarkovsky  recalled 
bitterly  as  we  talked  in  West  Berlin.  "They  would  ask,  'Where  is 
Tarkovsky?'"  He  paused.  "The  answer  would  be  'Tarkovsky  is 
making  a  film.'  Tarkovsky  was  always  making  a  film." 

The  four  pictures  Tarkovsky  got  approval  to  make  arrived  in 
Western  Europe  with  an  explosion  of  critical  superlatives 
each  time  and  a  flicker  of  public  attention  in  a  handful  of 
art-cinema  houses.  If  Sovexportfilm  was  glad  to  have  the 
prestige,  it  did  little  to  develop  the  fame.  In  the  United 
States,  its  prodigy  barely  got  beyond  the  university  circuit,  even 
though  in  Europe,  "masterpiece"  became  the  cliche  for  describing 
a  Tarkovsky  film. 

With  each  film  he  made  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Tarkovsky 
changed  his  genre.  Audrey  Roublev  (1966)  was  an  epic  built 
around  the  search  for  conviction  of  the  great  fifteenth-century 
icon  painter  whose  country  was  being  ravaged  by  Tartar  inva- 
sions. Solaris  (1972),  which  won  the  Special  Jury  Prize  in  Cannes, 
is  set  in  a  spaceship  attempting  contact  with  a  planet  covered  by 
an  ocean  that  is  an  enormous  brain.  Instead  of  revealing  itself,  the 
planet  sends  the  claustrophobic  cosmonauts  phantom  presences 
of  persons  they  have  wronged  in  the  past.  In  The  Mirror  (1974), 
Tarkovsky  moved  inward  to  his  own  past  as,  through  a  convolu- 
tion of  memories,  he  depicted  his  wartime  childhood  with  his 
mother  in  a  dacha  near  a  forest.  Stalker  (1979)  is  set  in  a  world 
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become  a  vast,  polluted  slum,  with  .1 
dangerous  and  forbidden  green 
zone.  The  him  centers  around  the 
anguished  life  of  a  "stalker,"  .1  man 
whose  occupation  is  guiding  people 
in  search  of  the  room  in  the  zone 
reputed  to  otter  magi(  access  to  hap 
piness. 

Epic,  allegorical,  or  Proustian, 
these  films  shared  a  common  ambi- 
tion, to  tap  the  main  currents  ot  life 
rather  than  to  depict  the  wa\  we  live 
now.  Tarkovsky's  higher  questing 
set  him  apart  from  the  crop  of 
French  New  Wave-inspired  dire*. 
tors  portraying  the  petite  bourgeoi 
sic  of  today's  Leningrad  and  Mos 
cow.  Ironically,  Nikolai  Bourliaev, 
who  played  Tarkovsky's  Ivan,  turns 
up  in  Pyotr  Todorovsky's  recent  A 
Romance  of  the  Front.  He  and  his  him 
wife  talk  about  when  they'll  he  rich 
in  a  movie  bittersweet  and  inconclu- 
sive. There  is  a  touch  of  contempo- 
rary Hollywood  here,  hut  the  Russians  have  always  had  this 
Chekhovian  trait,  which  the  French  call  le  charme  slave.  The  inef- 
fectual people  who  embody  it  dawdle  in  the  face  ot  fate,  drink 
vodka,  hum  a  melancholy  Gypsy  tune,  and  muddle  through. 
Obviously  Chekhov  is  less  a  threat  to  the  powers  that  be  than 
Tarkovsky,  with  his  Dostoyevskian  pursuit  ot  skull-shattering 
metaphysics. 

In  1962,  at  the  insistence  of  the  organizers  of  the  Venice  Film 
Festival,  the  Soviets  half-heartedly  presented  Ivan.  When  it 
seemed  headed  for  the  Gold  Lion,  they  saw  to  it  that  the  prize  was 
shared  with  the  Italian  director  Zurlini.  In  1979,  when  Stalker  was 
all  the  talk  of  cinemaphiles  in  Western  Europe,  they  refused  to 
endorse  it  at  Venice  and  sabotaged  its  chances  at  Cannes  by  sell- 
ing it  to  a  Dutch  distributor,  who  showed  it  in  a  noncompetitive 
festival  in  Rotterdam.  The  rules  at  Cannes  require  that  compet- 
ing hlms  have  been  shown  only  in  their  native  country. 

Tarkovsky  asked  permission  to  make  a  him  in  the  West.  In 

1983,  Nostalghia,  a  coproduction  of  the  French  him  company 
Gaumont  and  the  Italian  television  channel  RAI,  was  com- 
pleted. When  word  got  out  that  it  would  be  presented  by  the 
Italians  at  Cannes,  the  Soviets  dispatched  Sergei  Bunderchuk, 
director  of  a  heavyweight  War  and 
Peace,  to  represent  them  on  the  jury. 
Bunderchuk  violently  attacked  the 
him.  Nostalghia  failed  to  win  the 
Gold  Palm,  but  it  managed  to  share 
the  Grand  Prize  for  Creative  Cine- 
ma with  Robert  Bresson's  Argent. 

Tarkovsky,  whose  son  was  still 
with  his  mother-in-law  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  contained  his  fury  and  asked 
permission  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
Larissa,  to  work  three  more  years  in 
the  West  and  to  bring  their  son  out 
to  live  with  them.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities replied  with  silence.  In  July 

1984,  Tarkovsky  gave  a  press  con- 
ference in  Milan  and  announced 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  decided  to 
remain  in  the  West.  Their  son  was 

APRIL  1986 


MASTERPIECE  BECAME 

THE  CLICHE  FOR  DESCRIBING 

HIS  FILMS. 


Above:  Aruitoli  Solonitsine  cast  as  Andrey  Roublev,  a 
famous  icoi\  pamter.  Below.  Tarkovsky  m  Berlin  (1985) 


not  released  until  |anuar\ ,  when  the 
So\  Kts  were  informed  thai  Tarko1 
sky  had  cancer. 

Professional  ,  I  arko\  sky's  de- 
fe<  1  ii  'ii  brought  him  worries  1  ivaling 
those  over  the  absenc  e  of  his  son.  I  le 
had  to  nurture  his  sensibility  cur  oft 
from  the  country— not  the  govern- 
ment that  has  been  the  generous 
mother  of  Ins  imagination;  and  he 
had  to  be  able  to  pra<  ti<  e  his  art 
where  the  question  of  whether  hlms 
are  made  or  not  depends  entirely  on 
the  promise  of  profits. 

I  he  hero  of  Nostalghia  is  a  Russian 
come  to  Italy  to  write  about  an 
eighteenth-century  Russian  emigre 
poet  who  committed  suicide,  c  aught 
between  the  agony  of  exile  and  the 
reluctance  to  return  home  "and  he  a 
slave."  Homesickness  has  legendary 
meaning  for  Russian  exiles:  it  is  not  a 
feeling  but  a  disease,  and  Tarkovsky 
sutlers  from  it.  "I  am  a  Russian,"  he 
says.  "I  will  remain  a  Russian."  He  calls  his  latest  him,  The  Sacri- 
fice, shot  in  Sweden  with  Swedish,  English,  Icelandic,  and 
French  actors,  on  Swedish,  English,  and  French  money,  "a 
Russian  him." 

From  Berlin,  Tarkovsky  moved  to  Florence  and  then  to  Paris. 
Italian  is  the  only  foreign  language  he  speaks,  and  when  he 
worked  on  The  Sacrifice  a  brilliant  young  blonde  horn  in  Tashkent 
rapidly  translated  his  Russian  directions  into  Swedish,  English,  or 
French.  The  United  States,  he  says,  offered  him  the  possibility  of 
citizenship,  but  the  residence  requirements  would  have  deprived 
him  of  the  freedom  to  work  in  Europe  that  he  needed  as  a  director 
who  lacks  a  made-to-order  Hollywood  profile. 

His  two  trips  to  the  United  States — one  recent,  for  a  Colorado 
him  festival;  the  other,  twenty-three  years  ago — left  him  with 
good  impressions.  The  people  were  very  hospitable — "good  fel- 
lows." But,  characteristically,  Tarkovsky  did  not  look  at  America 
from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  His  strongest  impression  was  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  countryside  around  it,  where  he  could 
"physically  sense  the  spirit  of  the  Indians  still  alive  in  the 
land." 

Tarkovsky  loves  the  country,  admires  Thoreau,  and  dislikes 
cities  for  "bringing  people  together 
for  practical  reasons  who  otherwise 
have  no  reason   to  be  together." 
Landscaping  and  setting  are  Tar- 
kovsky's particular  strength.  He  be- 
gan his  adult  life  as  a  painter  and  in 
his  hlms  probably  goes  farther  away 
from  the  perception  of  cinematogra- 
phy to  the  expressiveness  of  painting 
than  any  other  director.  The  narra- 
tive thread  in  Tarkovsky's  work  is 
carried  through  scenes  like  succes- 
sive tableaux  that  move  with  their 
own  energy  toward  a  conclusion. 
The  discourse  is  fairly  simple  and 
z    sometimes  mystifying.    But  the 
§    images  communicate,  so  to  speak, 
I    subliminally.    Tarkovsky   often 
o    makes  you  think  of  Jung.    "You 
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remember  his  films  forever,"  says 
Fanny  Ardant,  the  noted  French 
actress  who  lived  with  the  late 
Francois  Truffaut.  Yes,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  why,  and  the  memory  is  more 
visceral  than  conceptual.  Andrey 
Tarkovsky,  whose  father,  Arseny,  is 
a  poet — "the  greatest  living  Russian 
poet,"  in  his  son's  opinion — calls  his 
way  of  doing  cinema  "poetry."  And 
indeed,  taking  apart  his  films  for 
their  message  impoverishes  them. 
The  danger — evident  in  Nostalghia 
and  The  Sacrifice — is  that  he  may  be 
becoming  too  insistent  on  hammer- 
ing a  simplistic  message  home. 

He  says  he  is  an  Orthodox  Chris- 
tian, but  his  Christianity  seems  a 
personal  matter  colored  by  the  deep 
attraction  to  stoicism — or  maso- 
chism— of  the  Russian  people,  a 
people  with  the  courage  of  endur- 
ance whose  lives  are  dominated  by 
winter,  who  have  won  their  wars  by 
burning  their  own  substance.  Tar- 
kovsky speaks  of  his  career  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  punctuated  by  long 
unemployment,  suppression  of  his 
work,  and  ideological  attacks: 

"I  was  willing  to  bear  my  cross. 
That  I  am  not  still  in  Russia  is  not  my  choice.  It  was  when  the 
Soviets  went  to  Cannes  to  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  that  I  was 
not  theirs  that  my  limit  was  reached.  I  was  always  free.  Nobody  in 
the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  make  me  do  what  I  didn't  want. 
Nobody  can  make  a  person  unfree,  even  in  jail." 

To  exercise  his  "inner  freedom,"  says  Tarkovsky,  "man  needs 
nly  to  work  with  his  own  self  every  day.    .   .    .  The  world  wasn't 
created  for  man's  happiness.  We're  here  so  that  good  and  evil  can 
fight  within  us.  The  issue  of  happiness  doesn't  exist  for  me." 

Tarkovsky's  favorite  character  in  Nostalghia,  played  by  Erland 
Josephson,  is  Domenico,  an  Italian  whom  Tarkovsky  calls  "the 
most  Russian  character"  in  the  film.  He  is  a  sort  of  wise  fool  who 
locks  his  family  up  for  seven  years  to  keep  them  horn  the  corrupt 
world  and  then  burns  himself  publicly  in  Rome  to  protest  the 
world's  indifference  to  its  corruption. 

Sometimes  Tarkovsky  sounds  a  bit  Niet:schean.  His  com- 
pressed, angular  face  and  his  mustache  recall  Nietzsche,  and 
though  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  philosopher's  thought,  vio- 
lent willpower  obsesses  him.  The  central  character  of  The  Sacrifice 
makes  a  promise  to  God  that  he  will  burn  his  house,  abandon  his 
family,  and  stop  talking  forever  if  God  averts  an  imminent  world 
war. 

"Does  God  accept  the  sacrifice?"  1  asked,  while  the  him  was 
being  completed. 

"Yes." 

"Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  God  expects  of  us?" 

"Man  has  to  make  sacrifices,"  Tarkovsky  answered.  "About 
God,  I  don't  know."  For  Tarkovsky,  his  hero's  absurd  sacrifice  has 
meaning  as  an  individual's  effort  to  assume  his  responsibility  to 
the  world  at  large. 

I  asked  these  questions  the  second  time  we  met,  on  the  shore  of 

Above:  Domiziana  Giordano  m  a  scene  from  Nostalghia,  made  in 
Italy  in  1983.  Right:  A  scene  from  the  Soviet  film  Solaris  (1972). 


NOSTALGIA  HAS 

LEGENDARY  MEANING  AMONG 

RUSSIAN  EXILES. 


g  the  Swedish  island  of  Gotland,  the 
2  location  for  The  Sacrifice.  It  was  the 
I  month  of  May,  but  icy  fog  was  roll- 
ing in  off  the  Baltic.  Tarkovsky  had 
scoured  Sweden  looking  for  this  lo- 
cation, which  happened  to  be  only 
ninety-three  miles  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  was  trying  to  capture  the 
quality  of  light  on  midsummer 
nights  in  the  North,  and  every  ray  of 
sunshine  was  unwelcome.  There 
had  been  days  when  he  had  shot  just 
ninety  seconds  of  film,  but  today  he 
had  done  nine  good  takes  and  was 
happy,  as  was  Sven  Nykvist,  his 
director  of  cinematography,  who 
has  won  two  Academy  Awards  for 
films  done  with  Bergman. 

Happy,  too,  that  day  was  Tar- 
kovsky's producer,  Anna-Lena  Wi- 
bom,  who  was  thinking  about  her 
$2.5  million  budget,  for  Europeans 
quite  a  sum.  Part  of  it  had  come  from 
the  Swedish  Film  Institute;  some 
had  been  put  together  by  Jack  Lang, 
the  French  minister  of  culture;  part 
came  from  Channel  Four  in  Lon- 
don; and  among  other  resources 
there  was  Nykvist  and  Josephson's 
own  company. 

For  Wibom,  Tarkovsky  is  an  extravagant  artist.  The  house 
they  had  built  near  the  shore  was  to  have  been  only  a  wall;  whole 
trees  had  been  stuck  in  the  ground.  Tarkovsky  had  also  wanted  a 
huge,  blowup  photograph  of  the  landscape  for  the  Stockholm  stu- 
dio where  they  were  shooting  interiors.  "In  Russia  he'd  have  it 
done  in  two  days,"  explained  Wibom.  "He  couldn't  understand 
that  it  would  take  two  weeks  and  $10,000  to  have  it  done  here." 


N 


ykvist,  who  has  made  nearly  forty  feature  films,  says 
Tarkovsky  shoots  the  way  no  other  director  he  has  worked 
with  does.  His  takes  are  probably  the  world's  longest.  "He 
d<  >es  a  master  shot  and  he  stays  with  it.  He  doesn't  cut  into 
it  with  close-ups  the  way  the  Americans  like  to  do  to  gain 
speed."  Tarkovsky's  actors  move  in  close  and  out  again;  the  cam- 
era doesn't  pursue  them. 

"Close-ups,"  added  Erland  Josephson,  "have  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing you  the  person's  secrets.  When  you  work  Tarkovsky's  way, 
they  keep  their  secrets.  An  actor  with  a  background  of  Ibsen  tries 
to  reveal  as  much  as  possible  about  character.  Tarkovsky  tells  you 
less  and  makes  you  think  about  them  more." 

"With  Sacrifice, "  says  Nicole  Zande  of  he  Monde,  "he's  gone  to 
the  very  end  of  what  he  did  in  Nostalghia.  I'm  sure  there's  going  to 
be  a  new  direction  next." 

Derek  Malcolm  puts  it  more  bluntly.  "He's  a  great  director,  but 
I'm  afraid  he's  digging  his  own  grave  if  he's  going  to  keep  doing 
what  people  identify  as  art  films.  If  he's  as  uncompromising  in  the 
West  as  he  was  in  Russia,  they'll  crucify  him  once  again." 

It  indeed  his  work  were  to  be  concluded  at  this  point,  it  can  be 
said  that  among  his  seven  films  are  three  powerful  all-time  clas- 
sics: Ivan,  Roublev,  and  Stalker.  Which,  as  we  say  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  a  bad  bottom  line  at  all,  tor  an  artist.  □ 

G.  Y.  Dryarisky  wrote  about  the  fashion  designer  Karl  Lagerjeld  m  the 
December  1985  issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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In  1956,  the  Rijksmuseum,  in  Amster- 
dam, staged  the  first  postwar  Rem- 
brandt exhibition,  followed  by  another 
in  1969.  On  that  second  occasion,  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark,  who  was  present,  an- 
nounced, "Who  precisely  painted  what 
does  not  interest  us  anymore."  The  equiv- 
ocal nature  of  the  Rembrandt  signature 
was  reflected  in  the  introduction  to  the 
1969  catalogue,  written  by  Horst  Gerson, 
who  had  just  revised  the  famous  1935  Bre- 
dius  compendium  of  630  Rembrandts.  Ot 
these,  he  threw  out  56, 
put  question  marks  after 
others,  and  ended  up 
with  some  430  "doubt- 
less" Rembrandts  and 
100  not-quite-certain 
ones.  Bob  Haak,  direc- 
tor of  the  Amsterdam 
Historical  Museum, 
says,  "I  still  remember 
the  shock  of  that  1956 
exhibition.  I  left  totally 
bewildered." 

Haak's  bewilderment 
was  shared  by  others  and 
became  the  catalyst  for 
the  most  comprehen- 
sive art  investigation 
ever  undertaken — the 
Rembrandt  Research 
Project.  Since  1968, 
five  men — Haak,  Jos 
Bruyn  of  Amsterdam  University,  Simon 
Levie  and  Pieter  van  Thiel  of  the  Rijksmu- 
seum, and  Ernst  van  de  Wetering  oi  the 
town's  Central  Arts  and  Science  Labora- 
tory— have  been  working  on  A  Corpus  of 
Rembrandt  Paintings.  "Those  words  of  Ken- 
neth Clark  made  me  shudder, "  Bruyn  says. 
"Love  was  blind,  love  for  a  great  name. 
Ugly  stuff  was  looked  at  with  veneration. 
Rembrandt  was  no  longer  a  man  but  a 
vague  concept." 


Early  this  summer,  the  art  world  will  get 
to  see  the  second  volume  of  the  Corpus. 
Volume  1  came  out  in  1982  and  covered 
the  painter's  Leiden  years,  from  1625  to 
1631,  when,  aged  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six,  he  went  to  Amsterdam.  The  second 
volume  will  cover  the  first  three  Amster- 
dam years,  1632  to  1634.  The  third  will  go 
from  1635  to  1642,  including  The  Night 
Watch,  and  is  scheduled  for  1988.  The 
final  volumes,  4  and  5,  will  cover  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  of  the  painter's  life, 


Members  of  the  research  project.  Front:  Van  Thiel,  Bruyn,  Binkhorst  (editor); 

rear:  Haak,  vande  Wetering,  Vis  (research  assistant) ,  Levie.  Opposite:  St.  Pau 

at  His  Writing  Desk,  by  Rembrai\dt  (1629-30).  Nuremberg. 


when  he  was  producing  less.  They  will  not 
appear  until  the  early  1990s.  Each  volume 
will  run  to  some  700  big  pages  with  perhaps 
a  thousand  illustrations  in  each.  They  are 
written  in  Dutch,  then  translated  into 
English;  the  first  ot  them  sold  in  this  coun- 
try for  $300. 

The  five  authors  now  range  in  age  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty-three.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  find  scholars  to  take  their 
places  should  one  or  more  ot  them  drop  out 


during  the  next  decade.  The  work  has 
become  so  absorbing  a  part  of  their  lives 
that  no  newcomer  could  fit  in. 

The  first  volume  was  fourteen  years  in 
preparation — fourteen  years  of  traveling 
in  pairs  from  Tokyo  to  Australia,  from 
New  York  to  Moscow,  to  see,  and  often  go 
back  and  see  again,  every  one  of  those  five 
hundred— odd  "doubtless"  and  "uncertain" 
Rembrandts.  Twenty-eight  turned  out  to 
be  missing  since  the  Gerson-Bredius  com- 
pendium was  published;  ten  have  since 
resurfaced.  No  museum 
or  private  owner  refused 
the  team  access.  Only  in 
the  jet  age  could  all  this 
be  feasible:  they  are  the 
first  people  since  Rem- 
brandt himself  to  have 
seen  everything  he  ever 
created — as  well  as  a 
good  deal  he  did  not. 

The  Corpus,  then,  is 
very  much  more  than  a 
catalogue  raisonne.  It 
contains  "micro-stylis- 
tic" descriptions,  as 
they  call  them,  of  each 
picture,  as  exhaustive 
and  indeed  exhausting 
as  humanly  possible. 
They  may  run  to  two 
thousand  words.  A 
small  excerpt  from  one 
(ot  The  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch)  gives  an 
idea:  "The  hairy  animal  skin  in  which  the 
eunuch  is  wrapped,  for  example,  is  painted 
with  thick  strokes  of  a  whitish  yellow,  in 
part  with  a  light  dabbing  touch,  as  are  the 
light  areas  ot  the  dog,  which  is  otherwise  in 
reddish  brown.  .  .  .  The  light  paint  of 
Philip's  tunic  below  the  eunuch's  elbow 
has  been  applied  at  a  late  stage,  as  appears 
from  the  tact  that  it  overlaps  the  dark  paint 
ot  the  shadow  area  beside  the  eunuch's 


A  DUTCH  REMBRANDT  TEAM  STRIKES  AGAIN 


BYHANSK0NING 
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Above,  left:  The  Louvre's  Hermit  Reading,  now  attributed  to  van  Ostade.  Above,  right:  Rembrandt's  Jeremiah  (1630).  Rijksmuseum. 

Bek>u>:  History  painting  from  the  Leiden  Museum.  Not  Rembrandt. 
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waist.  .  .  ."  (It  ua>  the  tnicrostudy  of 
brushstrokes  at  the  overlay  of  color  areas 
that  led  to  the  discovery  that  Rembrandt 

worked  in  planes,  from  the  rear  to  the 
front,  starting  with  the  sky  or  the  rear  wall 
and  up  to  the  foreground  figures.  Unlike 
most  modern  painters,  "he  sal  at  his  easel 
and  worked  without  continually  surveying 
the  overall  effect.") 

The  Corpus  looks  at  the  paintings  in 
infrared  light  and  with  X  rays  and, 
where  feasihle,  through  the  micro- 
scope; it  analyzes  paint  layers;  dates  oak 
panels  through  dendrochronology;  inves- 
tigates signatures  and  all  copies  and  repio 
ductions  from  before  the  year  1800;  and 
checks  provenance  through  every  avail- 
able sales  catalogue  from  before  that  year. 
It  stays  away  from  poetic  evocation,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  "verbalize  the  image." 
But  rather  than  end  up  with  a  list  of  data, 
their  aim  is  to  produce  a  synthesis — the 
synthesis  of  "the  connoisseur  who  must  be- 
an imaginary  pupil"  following  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  artist's  mind  and  hand,  "de- 
veloping a  certain  tact,  an  inner  measure 
of  what  Rembrandt  thought  or  felt  to  be 
effective."  And  from  that  platform,  they 
believe,  they  can  justifiably  list  every  Bre- 
dius-Gerson  Rembrandt  under  "A"  (cer- 
tainly a  Rembrandt),  "B"  (uncertain),  or 
"C"  (not  a  Rembrandt).  Of  the  ninety- 
three  pictures  in  the  first  volume,  forty- 
two  are  A,  seven  are  B,  and  no  fewer  than 
forty-four  are  cast  out  as  C  (eleven  of  this 
number  are  in  the  United  States,  four  in 
private  hands,  seven  in  museums). 

Although  many  of  the  Cs  had  been 
questioned  before,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  massacre  on  this  scale  should  have 
created  a  certain  irritation,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  art  world.  Christopher 
Brown,  curator  of  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  art  at  London's  National  Gallery, 
declared  that  fine  though  the  enterprise 
was,  there  was  "something  old-fashioned" 
about  such  a  huge  compilation  and  that 
modern  Rembrandt  studies  should  be  more 
interested  in  iconography,  influence  of 
social  conditions,  patronage,  and  so  on, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  five  individuals  was 
necessarily  more  valuable  than  that  of  one 
expert.  To  this,  Jos  Bruyn  in  Amsterdam 
replied,  "We  agree  with  the  need  for  ico- 
nography and  all  the  rest!  What  we  are 
after  is  precisely  this:  to  collect  the  build- 
ing material  for  such  studies." 

Yet  on  the  face  of  it,  this  undertaking 
might  seem  to  have  an  unpleasantly  aca- 
demic, pedantic,  bookkeeping  flavor.  A 
closer  look  dispels  that  impression.  The 
essence  of  the  team's  critical  method — 


indeed,  its  elegance — lies  in  its  decision 
not  to  proceed  from  a  simple  compilation 
of  data  but  from  an  "undei  randing,"  in 
even  sense  of  that  word,  rhese  under- 
standings are  reached,  often  after  years  of 
worrying  at  a  picture,  around  Bruyn's  table 
in  the  Art  Historical  Institute  of  Amster- 
dam University,  where  the  men  have  met 
each  Friday  over  the  years,  while  lunching 
on  sandwiches  and  tea  in  paper  cups,  an 
ambience  that  might  dismay  the  conserva 
teurs  of  the  I  ouvre  more  than  the  finding 
that  their  Hermit  Reading  is  no  Rembrandt. 
("Pas  de  problime,"  said  the  Louvre's 
Jacques  Foucart.  "We  had  assumed  as 
much.  "The  painting  has  since  been  given 
to  a  Rembrandt  pupil,  van  Ostade.) 

The  team's  Cs  are,  obviously,  not 
recent  falsifications  but  works  from  Rem- 
brandt's pupils,  circle,  and  imitators,  or 
from  other  seventeenth-century  painters 
whom  eager  dealers  later  converted  into 
Rembrandts.  Thus,  technical  data  alone 
are  never  crucial.  The  synthesis  approach 
is  not  new — Paul  Coremans  in  Brussels 
pioneered  it  in  his  study  of  Flemish  primi- 


covered  in  Utrecht  in  1974.  It  shows  the 

black   eunuch  of  Queen  (   aiul.kc  of   the 

pians  being  baptized  by  the  Apostle 
Philip  (Acts  8:38),  in  a  scene  crowded 
with  servants,  horses,  and  a  dog.  It  was 
painted  on  an  oak  panel  that  dendrochro- 
nology dates  from  1618  onward.  The  sig 
nature,  "in  dark  brown  RH  1626  set  inside 
a  shape  sketched  in  a  similar  dark  brown 
.  .  .  shows  convincing  similarities  with 
other  monograms  from  1626."  The  Com- 
ments read:  "The  extent  to  which  the 
painting  fits  in — physically,  technically, 
stylistically,  and  iconographically — 
among  the  works  from  1626  removes  any 
doubt  about  it  being  an  autograph  work." 
Among  the  examples  given  of  this  "fit- 
ting in"  are  the  following: 

•  Traces  of  the  lay-in  in  translucent 
browns  in  the  same  sort  of  places  as  in  the 
Balaam  in  the  Musee  Cognacq-Jay,  in  Par- 
is, and  the  Amsterdam  Musical  Allegory. 

•  The  use  of  translucent  brown-red. 

•  No  signs  of  light  paint  used  in  the 
underpainting,  just  as  there  are  none  to  be 
seen  in  the  Leiden  history  painting  or  in 


Left:  The  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch  (1626).  Utrecht.  Right:  A  detail  from  lower  left, 
indicating  how  the  artist  worked  in  pLmes. 


tives — and  the  team  does  not  claim  to 
have  the  last  word,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
anyone  will  do  this  again  within  the  next 
half  century.  The  Netherlands  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Pure  Re- 
search is  financing  it,  and  though  no  price 
tag  has  been  put  on  the  project,  years  of 
work  and  miles  and  days  of  journeys  easily 
add  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

A  happy  example  of  how  the  team's 
method  works  is  to  be  found  in  something 
that  almost  never  happens — a  new  Rem- 
brandt. Listed  neither  in  Bredius  nor  in 
Gerson,  The  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch  was  dis- 


the  Amsterdam  Jeremiah. 

•  The  treatment  of  the  drooping  hand 
of  the  armed  horseman,  with  the  pointed 
fingers  shown  in  straight,  short  strokes, 
seen  again  in  the  hand  on  the  right  carry- 
ing the  basket  in  the  Moscow  Christ  Driv- 
ing Out  the  Money  Changers. 

And  half  a  dozen  others. 

A  second,  more  painful  example  is  A 
Man  Reading  in  a  Lofty  Room,  which  has 
been  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
since  1917  and  never  before  doubted.  "It 
has,  however,"  the  Corpus  states,  "only  a 
superficial  similarity  to  Rembrandt's  early 
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Above:  The  Good  Samaritan  (1630). 

Wallace  Collection.  Blackballed.  Below.  A 

Man  in  a  Room.  National  Gallery, 

London.  Not  Rembrandt.  Right:  The 

Frick's  glorious  Polish  Rider.  Rembrandt? 

work.  The  motif  of  the  illuminated  walls 
resembles  the  treatment  of  the  background 
in  other  Rembrandts;  that  of  the  silhouet- 
ted shapes  is  like  areas  such  as  the  still  life 
of  books  in  the  Nuremberg  St.  Paul  at  His 
Writing  Desk.  .  .  .  Yet  the  approach  and 
the  treatment  of  this  theme  are  lacking  in 
any  refinement,  and  in  every  respect  show 
an  exaggeration  aimed  at  effect — in  the 
loftiness  of  the  ill-defined  room,  in  the 
chiaroscuro  contrast  between  the  silhou- 
ettes and  the  illuminated  background,  and 
in  the  perfunctory  treatment  of  the  forms 
seen  in  semidarkness.  The  execution 
shows,  as  the  X  ray  confirms,  a  weak  con- 


nection between  brushwork  and  indica- 
tion of  form,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
totally  from  Rembrandt's  manner  of  paint- 
ing. .  .  .  Finally,  the  construction  of  the 
panel  made  up  of  three  horizontal,  scarf- 
joined  planks  is  unthinkable  for  a  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  panel  of  upright 
format. 

"Because  of  the  manner  of  painting  the 
work  has  to  be  seen  as  a  fabrication  in  a 
style  that  the  author  conceived  as  being 
Rembrandtesque  without  taking  any  real 
account  of  the  way  Rembrandt  worked. 
.  .  .  Dendrochronology  shows  an  early 
seventeenth-century  panel,  in  the  South 
Netherlands  manner  (pictures  of  a  similar 
subject  under  Rembrandt's  name  appeared 
quite  early  in  Antwerp) . "  To  sum  up:  "An 
imitation  that  must  be  placed  well  outside 
Rembrandt's  own  circle." 

How  do  owners  or  curators  react  to  such 
findings?  While  Jacques  Foucart  of  the 
Louvre  is  calm  in  the  face  of  rejection, 
Christopher  Brown  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery did  not  at  first  hide  his  displeasure  at 
the  team's  conclusions  about  his  Man 
Reading  in  a  Lofty  Room,  but  since  then  the 
painting  has  been  recatalogued  as  the  work 
of  an  imitator  and  is  now  called  simply  A 
Man  in  a  Room.  In  general,  England  has 
always  been  the  one  country  where  attri- 
butions could  be  discussed  dispassionately, 
and  the  Corpus  team  says  this  attitude  is 
now  spreading,  partly  because  of  their  own 
work.  When  asked  if  future  volumes  will 
have  great  shocks  in  store,  Bruyn  answers: 
"The  climate  has  changed.  It's  no  longer  a 
dangerous  subject.  Everyone  has  started 
looking  at  their  Rembrandts  with  fresh 
eyes  and  may  already  have  reached  conclu- 
sions we  haven't  arrived  at  yet."  No  pri- 
vate owner  has  refused  to  show  a  picture, 
though  there  might  be  much  to  lose.  "I 
guess  refusal  would  be  tantamount  to 
showing  doubt,"  says  Bruyn. 

The  team  claims  a  great  need  for  dis- 
cretion, nonetheless,  because  it  is 
vexing  for  an  owner  to  hear  of  its 
conclusions  through  the  rumor  mill  with- 
out seeing  the  corroborative  consider- 
ations and,  even  more  important,  because 
it  simply  can't  be  sure  about  any  painting 
beyond  volume  2 — that  is,  beyond  the 
year  1634.  "We  don't  know  until  we're  in 
the  middle  of  it,"  explains  van  de  Weter- 
ing.  "We  have  to  live  in  the  period.  We  ; 
move  through  the  years  with  the  paint- 
er."  ! 

Yet  there  had  been  rumor  about  their  I 
doubting  The  Polish  Rider,  that  lovely  | 
painting  in  the  Frick  Collection,  in  New  \ 
York,  with  its  startling  red  highlights,  : 
which  is  dated  much  later — 1655.   Yes,    ! 
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In  Rembrai\dt'  s  work,  the  eye  line  turns  into  a  shadow  on  the  flesh.  Compare  details:  the 
Louvre's  Portrait  of  Albert  Cuyper  (1632,  left)  arid  its  Self-Portrait  (1633,  right). 


The  Polish  Rider  is  an  exception,  the  team 
admits.  In  a  recent  study  of  Rembrandt's 
pupils,  Bruyn  tried  to  stake  out  an  oeuvre 
for  one  of  them,  WillemDrost,  andtelthe 
must  make  it  known  that  the  horseman 
could  be  a  Brost  (or,  alternatively,  that 
Drost  had  been  under  the  spell  of  the 
painting  while  studying  with  Rembrandt). 
"Every  time  we're  in  New  York,  we  go 
look,"  van  de  Wetering  remarks.  "And  we 
say,  'Yes,'  'No,'  'Yes,'  'No.'  ' 


Of  another  dubious  picture  of  the  peri- 
od, the  charming  so-called  Titus  in  the 
Norton  Simon  collection  (so-called,  be- 
cause stylistically  it  is  a  midfifties  Rem- 
brandt and  cannot  be  a  portrait  of  his  son, 
who  was  born  in  1641),  van  de  Wetering 
says  that  various  peculiarities  about  it 
could  be  explained  by  its  being  an  uncom- 
pleted picture.  "Our  problem  is,  we  aren't 
certain  how  an  uncompleted  Rembrandt 
should  look.  But  we  do  have  another  one, 


WHOSE  TITUS'! 


Hubert  von  Sonnenburg,  director  of  the 
Doerner  Institute,  in  Munich,  and  not  a 
member  ot  the  Dutch  Rembrandt  team,  is 
willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb  tn  disputing  the 
attribution  of  the  Norton  Simon  collec- 
tion's Titus:  "I  took  an  X  ray  of  the  Titus 
and  made  the  usual  comparisons.  The  dif- 
.erences  in  the  brushwork  of  the  Titus  and 
established  work  of  the  late  period,  and 
the  very  heavy  impasto  of  the  face  of  the 
boy,  which  is  a  solid  mass  of  paint  rather 
than  structured  brushwork,  gave  me  reser- 
vations about  the  authenticity  of  the  pic- 
ture. I  think  it  is  a  late  Rembrandt  work- 
shop painting,  executed  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  My  opinion  was  shared  by  Bob  de 
Fries  [the  late  director  of  the  Mauritshuis], 
who  caw  the  picture  in  my  studio.  I  had 
taken  it  out  of  the  pompous  frame  it  had 
been  mounted  in  while  it  was  in  a  private 
English  collection.  De  Fries  found  it  quite 
an  experience  to  see  this  tiny  portrait 
deprived  of  the  glamour  of 
its  frame:  he  had  never 
before  had  such  a  close 
look  at  it.  Although  he 
had  previously  thought 
the  picture  to  be  by  Rem- 
brandt, he  said  he  wanted 
to  change  his  opinion 
about  its  authenticity." 

As  for  other  disputed 
Rembrandts,  von  Son- 
nenburg is  sure  the  Frick's 
The  Polish  Rider  is  authen- 


Norton  Simon's  Titus. 


tic.  The  Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet,  if  not 
authentic,  must  be  by  a  very  good  pupil  ot 
Rembrandt's — a  better  pupil,  in  his  opin- 
ion, than  the  one  who  painted  the  so- 
called  Titus.  (The  Norton  Simon  Museum 
"does  not  endorse  the  methods"  of  the 
research  team. ) 

"I  think  that  the  late  pictures,"  von 
Sonnenburg  added,  "those  of  the  1650s 
and  1660s,  will  present  the  greatest  prob- 
lem to  the  team.  There  are  remarkable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  authenticity 
of  late  works,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  can't 
all  be  by  Rembrandt.  Because  of  the  mood 
and  loose  treatment  of  paint  in  his  late 
work,  he  was  more  successfully  imitated  at 
this  time.  In  addition,  he  was  an  extremely 
good  teacher  and  liked  his  pupils  to  partic- 
ipate in  his  paintings.  For  example,  the 
)uno  might  have  been  finished  by  another 
hand — the  brushwork  is  not  in  the  mas- 
ter's style.  Furthermore,  Rembrandt 
would  sign  commissioned 
pictures  even  when  they 
had  been  largely  done  by 
his  pupils.  The  master  had 
a  right  to  sign  such  pic- 
tures, and  the  amount  of 
work  he  himself  did  on 
them  would  depend  on 
the  price  the  clients  were 
prepared  to  pay.  To  some 
extent  these  works  can 
still  be  seen  as  authen- 
!    tic."  — Judy  Spours 


the  )uno  in  the  Armand  Hammer  collec- 
tion, and  we  found  parallels." 

They  have  changed  their  approach  to 
some  extent  from  one  volume  to  the  next. 
The  astonishingly  fast  transition  in  the 
painter's  work  from  the  small  Leiden  pic- 
tures, with  many  figures,  to  the  large  Am- 
sterdam portraits,  with  life-size  heads, 
called  for  "a  new  vocabulary."  One  exam- 
ple is  the  application  of  Morellianism  to 
Rembrandt.  The  nineteenth-century  Ital- 
ian art  critic  Giovanni  Morelli  created  a 
system  of  listing  the  personal  "habits"  of 
painters  in  executing  such  details  as  finger- 
nails or  ears.  In  its  first  volume,  the  team 
explained  that  Morellianism  doesn't  work 
for  Rembrandt's  Leiden  work,  because, 
unlike  Italian  Renaissance  artists,  he  left 
such  details  vague.  But  in  the  Amsterdam 
Rembrandt  it  does  work.  Rembrandt's  lace 
collars  carry  his  fingerprint,  so  to  speak.  If 
a  collar  is  doubtful,  the  head  must  be 
doubtful  too:  Rembrandt  collars  always 
appear  under  Rembrandt  heads.  (Unlike 
Rubens,  Rembrandt  usually  painted  the 
entire  picture  himself.) 

Another  example  of  this  new  vocabu- 
lary, a  new  tool,  is  the  team's  study  of  "eye 
line" — the  fold  where  the  eyelid  meets  the 
face.  "Our  discovery,"  says  van  de  Weter- 
ing, "was  that  the  eye  line  stops  being  a 
line  in  his  portraits.  Imperceptibly,  it  turns 
into  a  shadow  on  the  flesh,  a  part  of  the 
face.  This  isn't  true  for  other  pictures  of 
the  time. "  As  the  team  moves  through  the 
years,  new  understandings  must  emerge 
and  new  tools  will  accompany  them. 

After  twenty  years,  they  are  tiring  nei- 
ther of  one  another  nor  of  Rem- 
brandt. When  asked  if  he  ever  finds 
himself  thinking,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  "Man,  am  I  tired  of  Rembrandt," 
van  de  Wetering  did  not  smile.  "No,  not 
ever,"  he  replied.  "The  longer  I  do  this, 
the  more  overwhelmed  I  am  by  his  art." 
And  asked  whether  there  are  other  paint- 
ers worth  a  lifetime's  devotion,  he  thought 
awhile.  "Van  Gogh  .  .  .  Leonar- 
do ..  .  for  me  they'd  be  worth  a  lifetime 
too."  And  to  the  question  ot  Rembrandt's 
relevance  to  our  own,  violent  and  messy 
world,  he  answered,  "He  is  consolation." 
John  Ingamells,  director  of  that  lovely 
little  London  museum  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection, says  of  his  blackballed  Good 
Samaritan  that  of  course  he  respects  the 
Corpus,  although  he  is  bothered  by  its 
being  so  elaborate.  It  could  have  been 
simpler.  "And  then  there's  that  aspect  to  it 
of  a  painting  on  trial,  in  front  of  a  commit- 
tee. I  don't  see  how  these  decisions,  which 
in  the  end  are  opinions  only,  can  be  made 
by  a  committee."  He  sighs.    "Luckily, 
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Unfinished  painting,  but  the  real  Rembrandt:  Juno  (ca.  1662-65).  Armand  Hammer  Foundation. 


whatever  academe  writes,  it  will  not 
change  the  paintings." 

But  will  it  not  change  the  way  the  public 
looks  at  them.7  "Oh,  I  hope  not.  Let's  he 
idealistic.  Let's  hope  not." 

Those  would  be  good  words  to  end  on 
but  unfair  to  the  Amsterdam  team,  which 
is  certainly  more  than  "a  committee." 


That  is  what  is  unique  about  them,  more 
even  than  all  those  years  of  effort,  those 
huge  costs,  those  big  volumes.  A  body — 
indeed,  a  corpus — of  impressions,  images, 
feelings,  and  facts  is  brought  together  that 
could  not  be  balanced  by  one  mind  (or  a 
computer  either),  but  only  by  a  group  of 
people  very  close  in  cultural  and  associa- 


tive backgrounds,  a  group  that  could  be 
found  only  in  a  small  country  and  even 
there  devoting  its  efforts  to  such  a  specific, 
strong,  intensely  local  subject:  one  artist 
in  his  time.  □ 

Hans  Koning,  a  novelist,  has  written  a  play 
about  van  Gogh. 
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WILD  ABOUT 

MUSHROOMS 


Scattered  across  a  roadside  clearing  on 
Michigan's  northwestern  Lower  Pen- 
insula this  Saturday  in  May  are  almost 
two  hundred  cars  and  wagons  hearing 
license  plates  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  and  Canada.  Milling 
around  them  through  the  tufted  grass  are  the 
people  they  have  ferried  here  to  the  lonely  rim 
of  the  woods.  Everywhere  ahout  them  is  a  deep 
silence.  Sudder'y,  the  long  wail  of  a  police  si- 
ren spills  out  from  the  middle  of  this  rural  park- 


- 


ing  lot.  And  they're  off!  In  a  single  instant,  185 
men  and  women  hurl  themselves  in  every 
direction  across  the  open  space,  clutching 
empty  white  shopping  hags  that  whirl  ahout 
them  in  the  hreeze.  Finally,  one  figure  runs 
alone  along  the  edge  o{  the  clearing.  He  stops 
tor  a  moment.  He  stoops.  He  turns  triumphant- 
ly toward  the  groups  of  people  who  wait  and 
watch,  still  motionless  among  the  cars.  Above 
his  head,  he  holds  what  he  and  all  these  men 
and  women  are  competing  for:  a  morel. 


Above:  Like  other  wild  mushrooms,  the  delicious  black  morel  and  the  smaller  Peck's 

morel — the  first  true  morels  to  appear  in  spring — must  be  cooked  before  being  served;  and  since  they 

are  difficult  to  digest,  they  should  be  eaten  only  in  sniall  quantities. 
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ANEW  GENERATION 
OF  AMERICAN  CHEFS  IS  DISCOVERING 
WOODLAND  DEI  ICACIES 
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The  morel,  related  microscopically  to  the  truf- 
fle, is  a  fungus  that  appears  above  the  ground, 
ready  to  fruit,  in  spring.  White,  black,  or  yel- 
low, it  is  found  in  mixed  hardwood  forests,  in 
old  apple  orchards,  or  near  the  stumps  of  elms. 
To  some,  it  is  not  a  mushroom  at  all.  That  does 
not  deter  the  men  and  women  now  poring  like 
scholars  over  the  forest  floor  near  Thunder 
Mountain,  or  the  halt  million  who  each  year 
traipse  through  the  woodlands  of  the  north 
country  with  sneakers  and  insect  repellent  in 


search  of  the  mycological  equivalent  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  For  them  the  morel  is  the  mush- 
room of  mushrooms,  and  this  is  the  National 
Mushroom  Hunting  Championship,  held  an- 
nually by  the  Lions'  Club  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Boyne  City,  Michigan.  (This 
year  it  will  take  place  on  May  10-11.)  "You  can 
call  morels  what  you  like,"  says  one  weather- 
beaten  ex-hunter.  "I  just  eat  them." 

So,  increasingly,  does  the  rest  of  America. 
No  more  than  five  years  ago,  the  only  mush- 


Above:  The  choice  yellow  morel,  or  white  morel  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  a  prize  of  the  festive 

mushroom  hunt  each  May  in  Boyne  City,  Michigan.  Hunters  must  use  a  reliable  guide  to  avoid  deadly 

look-alikes,  such  as  the  Gyromitra  esculenta,  a  ringer  for  the  yellow  morel. 
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room  most  Americans  knew  was  the  soapy 
supermarket  button.  There  were  those  immi- 
grants who  routinely  hunted  for  wild  mush- 
rooms for  food:  Italians,  Poles,  Ukrainians, 
and  Scandinavians,  whose  families  had 
brought  to  the  New  World  a  passion  for  the 
funguses  they  had  known  in  Europe;  but  it  was, 
for  all  that,  a  time  in  this  counl  of  mycologi- 
cal  innocence.  The  pungent,  woodsy  cepe  and 
the  nutty,  flowery  chanterelle  remained  un- 
known, except  to  travelers  in  Europe.  Yes,  you 
could  find  imported  cepes,  morels,  and  shiitake 
for  sale  in  dried  form  in  specialty  stores;  but 
over  the  rest  of  the  world's  hundreds  of  species 
of  edible  fungi,  wild  or  cultivated,  hung  a  blan- 
ket of  ignorance. 

The  pharaohs  of  ancient  Egypt  may 
have  thought  that  mushrooms  con- 
ferred immortality;  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  may  have  considered  them 
to  have  healing  properties;  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  may  have  thought  them  equal  to 
meat;  but  to  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and 
their  descendants,  mushrooms  were  toadstools 
and  not  to  be  trusted.  That  was  that. 

Then,  in  the  early  seventies,  came  a  new 
generation  of  American  chefs  who  began  to 
give  pride  of  place  to  the  fresh,  the  regional, 
the  delicate — the  American.  Networks  of  local 
growers,  gatherers,  and  fishermen  gradually 
emerged  to  supply  the  demand.  Word  spread, 
until  suddenly  Americans  everywhere,  it 
seemed,  were  looking  for  monkfish,  dandelion 
greens,  goat  cheese,  and  free-range  chickens. 
The  next  step  was  mushrooms. 

What  you  see  now,  in  specialty  stores  like 
Balducci's  or  Dean  &  DeLuca,  in  New  York, 
but  also  in  food  chains  and  supermarkets  like 
Treasure  Island,  in  Illinois,  and  Grand  Union, 
in  the  Northeast,  is  in  large  part  the  response  of 
American  entrepreneurs  and  large  corpora- 
tions to  this  search  for  the  new,  the  fresh,  and 
the  various.  Enoki  mushrooms,  long-stemmed 
and  blind  white,  with  a  fleeting,  grapelike  aro- 
ma (best  served  in  salads  or  baked  in  foil  with 
butter,  lemon,  and  a  sprig  of  watercress),  are 
now  being  grown  en  masse  in  darkened,  tem- 
perature-controlled rooms,  mostly  on  the  West 
Coast,  to  emerge  on  supermarket  shelves  in 
three-and-a-half-ounce  packages.  Shiitake, 
pine-scented  umbrellas  with  the  texture  of  the 
tenderest  steak  (best  sauteed  in  butter  and 
stock,  grilled,  or  melded  into  sauces),  are  being 
raised  on  large  mushroom  farms  in  Virginia, 
California,  Vermont,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. Oyster  mushrooms  (hiratake)  are  the 
latest  cultivated  arrival  in  specialty  and  general 
food  stores,  thanks  to  a  massive  investment  by 
companies  like  Dole  and  Campbell.  Oysters 

]o  Durden-Smith  wrote  about  deer  ranching  in 
upstiite  New  York  in  the  December  1 985  issue  of 
Connoisseur. 
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grow  in  the  wild  in  large,  grayish  or  white  clus- 
ters and  can  now  be  found  in  a  paler,  smaller, 
commercial  form  in  virtually  every  major  met- 
ropolitan area  in  the  United  States.  (They 
have  a  distant,  marine  succulence  and  are  best 
cooked  simply,  either  sauteed  in  butter  or  sim- 
mered in  cream.) 

To  most  people,  the  cultivated  oyster  mush- 
room is  almost  as  good  as  the  wild  one.  There  is 
less  agreement,  however,  about  the  other  two 
mushrooms.  The  food  writer  Paula  Wolfert,  for 
example,  believes  that  shiitake,  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  Japan  for  two  thousand 
years,  are  better  in  dried  form  ("It  brings  out 
their  flavor"),  though  she  happily  uses  fresh 
shiitake  when  they  are  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  Enoki,  thought  by  some  to  be  more 
interesting  for  their  texture  than  for  their  taste, 
are  preferred  by  many  in  their  uncooked  state. 
All  three  mushrooms  are  already  standard  fare 
at  restaurants  specializing  in  the  nouvelle  ameri- 
caine  cuisine.  Ken  Frank  at  La  Toque,  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  made  a  famous  marriage  of  enoki 
and  eel;  Seppi  Renggli  of  the  Four  Seasons,  in 
New  York,  combines  knob  celery  and  shiitake 
in  a  delicate  souffle.  In  Seattle,  Karl  Beckley  of 
the  Green  Lake  Grill  has  mined  the  possibili- 
ties of  oyster  mushrooms  for  a  series  of  subtle 
sauces  for  the  local  seafood. 

These  cultivated  varieties,  though,  are 
merely  the  tip  of  the  new  mushroom  heap. 
Next  to  them  in  gourmet  stores  and  supermar- 
kets, as  well  as  in  a  delicious  mushroom  ragout 
by  Len  Allison  at  Huberts,  in  New  York,  may 
increasingly  be  found  other  species  that  cannot 
yet  be  cultivated,  species  that  are  truly  wild — 
and  American.  Encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  local  restaurants,  mushroom  hunters  across 
the  country  are  now  bringing  their  own,  special 
harvest  to  local  shippers  like  the  Pacific  North- 
west Mushroom  Company,  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, or  else  air-freighting  it  directly  to  whole- 
salers like  John  Gottfried's  American  Agribusi- 
ness, in  New  York  City.  Native  chanterelles, 
trumpet  shaped  and  apricot  scented,  are  now 
available  in  metropolitan  stores  from  July  to 
October.  Fleshy  American  cepes  appear  in  the 
woods — and  at  New  York's  Hunts  Point  mar- 
ket— from  June  until  late  autumn.  And  in  early 
autumn  comes  the  American  version  of  the 
mushroom  said  to  be  the  most  highly  prized  by 
the  Japanese:  the  pine  mushroom,  or  matsu- 
take.  Diners  at  restaurants  remain,  for  the 
moment,  the  chief  beneficiaries — of  Karl 
Beckley's  chanterelle  soup,  for  example;  or  the 
matsutake  that  Len  Allison  grills  or  uses  in  a 
stuffing  for  fish.  For  the  rest  of  us,  too,  these 
and  other  mushrooms  will  soon  be  available  in 
local  markets.  "Listen,"  says  John  Gottfried, 
"five  years  ago,  none  of  these  alternatives — 

Center:  For  most  of  the  year,  gourmets  may  feast 
on  the  freshest  of  wild  mushrooms.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom, matsutake,  cepes,  and  chanterelles. 
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wild  01  cultivated  -really  existed.  Now  they're 
,1  thirty-million-dollars-a-year  business.  And 
we  Mill  haven't  begun  to  tap  whole  areas  of  the 
South  and  Midwest  where  wild  mushrooms 
grow."  Mycological  clubs  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  And  why  not.'  The  eating — 
and  the  pickings — are  good.  A  professional 
chanterelle  hunter  can  earn  up  to  $  1  SO  a  day; 
and  in  1983,  in  British  Columbia,  a  matsutake 
hunter  earned  over  $2,000. 

• 
Exactly  ninety  minutes  later,  the  police  siren 
howls  out  through  the  countryside  once  more. 
Quickly  the  foragers  hurtle  out  of  the  Michigan 
woodlands,  their  white  shopping  hags  now 
anchored  to  their  sides  In  the  weight  oi  mush 
rooms.  The  cavalcade  of  cars  sets  off  toward 
Boyne  City.  An  hour  or  so  later,  the  competi- 
tors gather  in  Veterans'  Park  tor  the  count.  As 
their  hags  are  handed  hack  to  them,  they  trium- 
phantly scoop  out  great  handfuls  of  their  har- 
vest: black  and  white  morels,  with  caps  as  pit- 
ted and  ridged  as  honeycomb  tripe.  Some  of 
these  morels  will  he  cooked  tonight  in  campers, 
some  in  homes,  some  in  restaurants.  Some  will 
he  shipped  to  Chicago,  and  some  will  go  north- 
ward up  the  peninsula,  where  Justin  Rash  id  of 
American  Spoon  Foods,  in  Petoskey,  in  part- 
nership with  Larry  Forgione  of  An  American 
Place,  in  New  York,  will  ship  them  to  restau- 
rants across  the  country  or  else  dry  them  for 
mail  order.  As  the  morel  season  spreads  north 
and  east  from  Oregon  through  Michigan  to 
New  England,  from  mid-March  to  June,  the 
pattern  elsewhere  is  the  same.  As  with  cepes 
and  chanterelles  and  matsutake,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  morel — this  local  rite  of  spring — is 
now  as  eagerly  anticipated  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  as  it  is  in  Boyne  City. 
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ith  two  hundred  twenty-six 
morels  ..."  "A  hundred  and 
forty- two  morels  .  .  . " 
"Ninety-two  ..."  Many  of 
the  visitors  and  hunters  make 
their  way  to  the  converted  station  house  of  the 
Depot  Restaurant,  downtown.  Inside,  Hans 
Tedin,  a  visiting  newspaperman  from  Sweden, 
inveigles  himself  into  the  kitchen.  An  hour  or 
so  later,  he  serves  up  a  hatch  of  morels,  which 
he  has  prepared  in  a  mixture  of  cream  and  sour 
cream  with  a  last-minute  lacing  of  dry  sherry.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  dish  that  Gertrude  Stein  and 
Alice  B.  Toklas  once  ate,  to  their  delight,  at 
Senonches,  northwest  of  Chartres.  Thanks  to 
a  new  generation  of  pickers  and  shippers, 
entrepreneurs  and  chefs,  morilles  a  la  creme  has 
today  become  morels  in  cream — as  happy  and 
as  American  a  pairing,  in  its  way,  as  that  daunt- 
ing Francophile  twosome.  □ 

Recently  cultivated  mushrooms  such  as  the  oyster, 
enoki,  and  shiitake  are  popular  ingredients  in  nou- 
velle  americaine  cuisine. 


ATASTE  OF  THE  BEST 

Are  out  mushrooms  as  good  .is  their  foreign 
counterparts?  "Oh,  yes,"  says  Len  Allison  ol 

Huberts  restaurant,  in  New  York.  "I  love 
Amen*  .in  chanterelles,  for  example."  Jeremi- 
ah Tower,  the  chef  of  Stars,  in  San  Francisco, 
agrees.  He  uses  them  in  ragout,  in  brioche, 
risotto,  pasta,  and  garnishes  tor  small  birds. 
I  <  pes  he  is  less  sure  of:  "I  sometimes  think 
they're  not  as  good  as  the  Italian  porcini."  Karl 
Beckley  of  the  Green  Lake  Grill,  in  Seattle, 
believes  such  comparisons  aren't  worth  mak- 
ing: "The  point  is,  we've  got  our  own  chante- 
relles, which  I  want  for  appetizers  and  sauces; 
oyster  mushrooms  that  I  use  with  local  fish;  and 
the  glorious  big  matsutake  I  braise  like  cepes. 
Ten  years  ago  they  were  just  a  dream." 

And  morels?  The  food  writer  Paula  Wolfert 
says,  "I  think  American  morels  are  belter  than 
the  French."  Jeremiah  Tower  prefers  dried 
ones  from  Michigan  "for  their  dark,  smoky  per- 
fume." John  Gottfried,  president  of  American 
Agribusiness  and  a  mushroom  hunter  himself, 
says  that  even  better  are  the  morels  from  New 
England:  "They  have  a  slight  edge." 

How  best  to  buy  them?  If  you  don't  have 
access  to  fresh  morels,  dried  ones  are  a  good 
substitute.  They  can  be  reconstituted  in  water; 
drying  darkens  and  enhances  their  flavor.  The 
same  holds  true,  to  a  point,  for  cepes,  porcini, 
and  matsutake,  but  not  for  chanterelles,  which 
dry  poorly.  So  far,  all  of  these  mushrooms  have 
resisted  cultivation,  but  current  experiments 
hold  the  promise  that  soon  cepes  and  morels 
will  be  available  commercially. 

For  those  who  want  to  hunt  their  own  mush- 
rooms, the  safe  way  is  to  join  a  local  mycologi- 
cal club  that  organizes  such  expeditions.  Mush- 
rooms may  also  be  ordered  in  dried  form  from 
any  of  the  following  sources. 

•  Dean  &.  DeLuca,  121  Prince  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10012;  (212)  431-1691;  cepes,  chan- 
terelles, morels,  porcini,  and  others 

•  Flying  Foods  International,  43-43  Ninth 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  NY  11101;  (718) 
706-0820;  cepes,  chanterelles,  morels,  por- 
cini, shiitake,  and  others 

•  American  Spoon  Foods,  411  East  Lake 
Street,  Petoskey,  MI  49770;  (616)  347-9030; 
cepes,  morels,  and  others 

•  La  Cuisine,  323  Cameron  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, VA  22314;  (703)  836-4435;  cepes,  mor- 
els, oysters,  porcini,  and  others 

•  II  Conte  di  Savoia,  555  West  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago,  IL  60607;  (312)  666-3471; 
morels,  porcini,  and  others 

•  Jim  Jamail  and  Sons,  3114  Kirby  Drive, 
Houston,  TX  77098;  (713)  523-5535;  cepes, 
morels,  shiitake,  and  others 

•  Flying  Foods  Warehouse,  Inc.,  1225 
Broadway,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90404;  (213) 
395-1783;  cepes,  chanterelles,  morels,  por- 
cini, shiitake,  and  others 
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Kai-Yin  Lo.  Her  Chinese  name  means  dazzling  revelation,  and 
it  is  no  misnomer.  The  Hong  Kong  designei  who  has  turned  a 
passion  tor  collecting  Chinese  art  into  an  entrepreneurial 
coup  is  her  own  best  advertisement  exotically  beautiful, 
refined,  flawlessly  chic.  It's  hard  not  to  stare. 
Pressed  in,  perhaps,  a  subtle  Geoffrey  Beene,  her  black  satin 
hair  pinned  hack  over  one  ear  by  a  gold  huiette,  Kai-Yin  Lo  is 
wearing  huge  nuggets  of  eighteenth-century  turquoise,  lapis  lazu- 
li, amber,  and  antique  jade  around  her  neck;  massive  carved- 
ivory  bangles  studded  with  gold-collared  cabochon  stones  on 
silky,  almond-colored  arms;  mosaics  of  jade  green  aventurine  and 
amethyst  in  her  ears;  on  her  ringers  five  or  six  rings:  some  of  gold 
inlaid  with  stones  and  freshwater  pearls,  one  carved  in  the 
ancient  Chinese  saddle  shape  from  a  solid  chunk  of  diamond- 
tipped  amber.  Her  slender  waist  is 
wrapped  in  a  collage  of  blue  snake- 
skin  and  twisted  silk  apphqued 
with  old  Indian  silver  pendants 
and  a  tiny  eighteenth-century 
Mongolian  leather  purse  encrusted 
with  silver,  coral,  and  turquoise. 
Kai-Yin  Lo  is  dressed  for  a  typical 
business  day,  and  the  effect  is  rivet- 
ing if  paradoxical:  a  bit  avant- 
garde  but  not  arty;  exotic  yet  not 
exactly  "ethnic";  extravagantly 
fashionable  yet  timeless. 

There  is  no  mistaking  her  suc- 
cess. Her  company  in  Hong  Kong, 
Kai-Yin  &.  Co.  Ltd.,  is  a  business 
in  seven  figures  selling  semipre- 
cious jewelry  and  accessories  to 
over  1 50  retail  outlets  on  four  con- 
tinents, including  the  world's  fin- 
est department  stores — Galeries 
Lafayette,  Harrods,  Saks  Fifth  Av- 
enue, Takashimaya — and  fashion 
boutiques  and  the  couture  bou- 
tiques of  Dior,  Givenchy,  and  Ha- 
nae  Mori.  To  keep  track  of  her 
empire  she  must  make  four  or  five 
globe-circling  tours  every  year. 
Though  she  admits  to  being  "fraz- 
zled," she  shows  barely  a  trace  of 
chronic  jet  lag,  perhaps  because 
she  makes  a  point  of  grabbing  RckR 
whenever  she  can,  wedging  it  in 
between  business  appointments 
and  dinner  dates.  Shiatsu — mas- 
sage using  the  Oriental  pressure- 
point  technique — is  one  of  her  life- 
savers.  It  seems  that  occasional 
tune-ups  are  necessary  even  for 
"iron  butterflies,"  as  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune  calls  her, 
along  with  Hanae  Mori  and  the  banker  Lydia  Dunn. 

Kai-Yin  Lo's  publicity  neatly  describes  her  approach  to  design: 
"It  is  a  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new;  either  containing 
early  pieces  or  inspired  by  the  composition,  themes,  and  structur- 
al beauty  of  antique  works  of  art.  I  draw  on  the  vast  and  marvelous 
reserves  of  Chinese  motifs  and  .    .    .  adapt  and  synthesize." 
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IMO  ONE  COMBINES  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  THE  WAY  KAI-YIN  LO  DOES 
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1  lei  hobby  has  always  been  collec  ting  antique  ( Chinese  *  an 
ings,  tiny  semiprecious  animals  and  objects,  old  beads,  belts, 

buckles  md  buttons,  Ming  bronzes,  and  wh.it  she  ^alls  "linger 
pieces" — hunks  ol  raw,  uncul  semiprecious  stones  and  natural 

materials.  She  even  collects  old  Chinese  colored-glass  objects 
that  mimic  these  materials.  "1  have  always  loved  the  old  ele- 
ments," she  says,  "not  so  much  for  the  value  but  tot  the  quality 
and  whimsicality  ->t  them." 

Synthesis  is  the  key  to  her  very  distinctive  style,  the  process  b\ 
which  she  has  united  her  life's  consuming  passion  with  the  hard 
realities  of  running  a  fashion  business.  ( >l  course,  there  are  those 
who  would  say  that  Kai-Yin  Lo,  though  clever  and  inventive,  is 
not  a  seminal  art  tst  and  that  the  main  thing  she  has  going  for  her  is 
being  located  in  Hong  Kong,  with  its  cheap  labor  and  access  to 

materials.  But  the  style  is  highly 
personal,  and  merchandisers  praise 
the  "great  design  integrity"  of  her 
work,  her  use  of  colors,  her  simple 
but  strong  designs,  her  "fine  jewel- 
ry approach  to  what  is  usually  a 
fashion  category." 

Kai-Yin  is  one  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  a  banking  family.  The  Los, 
originally  landowners  in  northern 
China,  emigrated  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  her  grandfather,  as  she  says, 
"entered  the  less  honorable  profes- 
sion of  trade"  as  a  comprador — 
liaison  between  foreign  traders  and 
Chinese  bankers.  Kai-Yin's  father 
was  also  a  comprador;  her  mother, 
Lucy  Lo,  is  a  noted  cook  and  cook- 
book writer.  Kai-Yin  attended 
convent  schools  and  graduated 
from  Cambridge  University,  in 
England,  in  1962  with  an  honors 
degree  in  history.  She  meant  to 
teach  but  before  long  found  herself 
on  the  public-relations  staff  of  the 
Mandarin  Hotel  in  Hong  Kong 
and  in  such  free  time  as  she  had 
began  to  make  necklaces  for  herself 
and  friends:  "Instead  of  having 
these  things  sitting  on  the  coffee 
table,  I  decided  to  wear  them." 

By  1967,  she  was  the  Mandarin's 
director  of  public  relations,  arrang- 
ing tours  and  financial  conferences 
for  American  executives.  One  of 
them,  the  president  of  Time  Inc., 
struck  by  her  desire  "to  see  the 
New  World,"  arranged  for  her  to 
come  to  New  York  in  1973  to  work 
in  Time's  promotion  department. 
While  she  was  there,  Kai-Yin 
walked  to  work,  passing  Cartier,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  one  day 
impulsively  decided  to  show  her  work  to  the  boutique-jewelry 
buyer.  He  declined  her  collection  but  liked  the  old  jade  pieces  she 
was  wearing.  "I  went  home  and  did  thirty-two  sketches — antique 
jade  and  semiprecious  pieces  set  in  gold — and  he  took  them  all," 
says  Kai-Yin.  "So,  my  first  collection  was  at  Cartier's." 


1 
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Opposite:  A  multistrand  choker  of  subtly  shaded  oval  tourmaline  beads  with  a  clasp  of  tourmaline,  amethyst,  and  freshiv ater  pearls.  Above: 
A  new  necklace  (left)  of  bone,  red  jasper,  and  onyx,  inspired  by  an  old  one  (right)  of  antique  jade,  amber,  and  agate. 
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•  gun,  although  she  did  not  work  at  it  full-time 

I  always  wanted  to  work  with  ivory.  The  carvers 

ite  virtuosity  and  technique.   But  I  had  also 

take  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  dragons  and  such,  into  a 

international  language.  I  was  told  that  only  two  stores  were 

suitable — Bloomingdale's  and   I.    Magnin.    1   finally  met   the 

Bloomies  buyer  at  the  Mandarin  in  Hong  Kong.  And  it  was  at  that 

point  that  I  really  started  the  business." 

Within  a  few  years,  Kai-Yin  had  developed  several  lines  that 
reflect  her  pragmatic  merchandising  sense  and  stylistic  versatili- 
ty. The  "Fashion"  line,  with  its  broad  price  range  ($25  to 
$2,000),  consists  mainly  of  chunky  necklaces — ropes  and  chok- 
ers— composed  of  carved  beads  and  polished  nuggets.  Her  favor- 
ite, "most  copied"  bead  is  a  knot  carved  in  high  relief  in  either 
amber  or  ivory,  an  ancient  motif  revived  and  adapted  from  a  man- 
darin's button.  Many  necklaces  have  dramatic  carved-ivory  or 
bone  centerpieces  based  on  traditional  Chinese  motifs — the  flat, 
stylized  "knot  of  destiny,"  for  example;  or  natural  forms  like 
shells;  or  on  something  as  universal  as  a  "soft"  carved  bow. 

The  "Boutique"  line  is  generally  more  delicate,  formal,  and 
expensive  ($200  to  $20,000)  and  uses  fourteen-  and  eighteen- 
karat  gold  inlaid  with  precious  and  semiprecious  stones  and  fresh- 
water pearls.  Inlay  motifs  have  a  strong  art  deco  style  (in  homage 
to  Louis  Cartier,  Kai-  Yin's  favorite  jewelry  designer) ,  often  with  a 
hint  of  Orientalism — a  pair  of  onyx  and  mother-of-pearl  earrings, 
for  example,  appear  to  be  abstract  demon  masks.  It  is  in  the  Bou- 
tique line,  too,  that  Kai-Yin  indulges  her  passion  for  the  most 
costly  of  semiprecious  stones:  rock  crystal  and  the  exquisitely  bi- 
colored  watermelon  tour- 
maline. 

In  her  unique  "Antique" 
line,  Kai-Yin  incorporates 
antique  elements  into  the 
design:  jade  archers'  rings 
(the  cylindrical  thumb  pro- 
tectors once  worn  by  impe- 
rial warriors)  and  various 
carved  ornaments,  beads, 
buttons,  and  toggles. 
Though  commercial,  these 
pieces  are  similar  to  the 
magnificent  special-order 
designs  that  she  works  up 
for  her  own  pleasure  to  "ex- 
press a  personal  vision." 

She  has  a  special  affec- 
tion for  jade,  a  stone  little 
understood  or  appreciated 
in  the  West.  Archaic  jade, 
pieces  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  earlier,  is  often 
muddy  yellow  or  brown, 
but,  Kai-Yin  says,  "it  has  a 
lovely  sheen.  The  more 
you  touch  it  the  more  it 

comes  to  life.  You  can  really  resurrect  a  piece  of  jade  just  by  caring 
and  touching  and  having  it  near  you.  But  it's  so  amazingly  expen- 
sive, it's  gone  into  the  stratosphere!"  (Jade  artifacts  now  range  in 
price  from  about  $200  to  $350,000.) 

Often  her  pieces  are  made  up  entirely  of  antique  elements,  but 
she  is  not  always  a  purist  about  keeping  old  pieces,  like  the  vir- 


tually unwearable  108-bead  court  necklaces,  in  their  original 
form.  When  she  acquired  such  a  necklace,  made  up  of  graduated 
coral  beads,  exquisitely  carved  and  pierced  with  coiled  dragons 
("equal  to  the  finest  jade  carving"),  she  broke  it  up  into  shorter 
necklaces  for  herself  and  three  very  fortunate  private  clients,  one 
of  whom  is  the  prima  ballerina  Natalia  Makarova.  "I  have 
become  careful  about  parting  with  such  pieces,"  she  says.  "I  like 
them  to  go  to  friends  so  that  at  least  I  know  where  they  are." 

Treasures  from  Kai- Yin's  private  stock  also  show  up  in  her  waist 
wraps,  artfully  cluttered  with  all  manner  of  antique  ornaments — 
tiny,  gem-encrusted  Tibetan  or  even  Victorian  silver  purses,  for 
instance.  While  these  special  orders  may  sell  for  between  $700 
and  $  1 ,  500,  there  are,  as  with  her  jewelry,  less  expensive  versions 
that  include  new  ornaments  inspired  by  old  forms. 
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rientalism  is  almost  entirely  sublimated  in  her  line  of  glittery, 
glass-beaded  belts  and  bags  (one  silver-beaded  drawstring 
pouch,  she  says,  was  inspired  by  a  Salzburg  production  of  Der 
Rosenkavalier) ,  beaded  wool  shawls  (one  for  Hanae  Mori, 
with  the  couturier's  trademark  butterfly),  and  embroidered 
sweaters.  But  her  "luxury  gift"  items  reproduce,  in  a  sense,  many 
of  the  semiprecious  objects  she  still  keeps  massed  on  her  coffee 
table — little  carved  crystal  boxes,  lacquerwork,  paper  knives 
carved  from  horn.  It  is  a  complex,  ambitious  presentation  that — 
until  Kai-Yin  Lo  boutiques  appear — can  be  seen  en  suite  only  in 
her  showrooms. 

The  internationalism  of  her  business  sounds  glamorous  but 
presents  marketing  headaches.  "You  must  tailor  designs  to  each 

market,"  she  says,  "and  set 
acceptable  price  levels. 
And  commissioned  an- 
tique pieces  must  be  shown 
in  person,  and  that's  that." 
Under  the  circumstances, 
she  is  particularly  proud  to 
have  cracked  the  tough 
Japanese  luxury  market. 
"The  Japanese  revere 
French  designers  first,  then 
Italians,  then  .  .  .  the 
rest.  I  had  to  make  it  in 
New  York  and  Paris  before 
they  would  even  speak  to 
me.  You  simply  cannot  be 
Oriental  in  Japan!"  To  ac- 
commodate this  irony, 
Kai-Yin  created  a  more  del- 
icate, Western-style  line 
that  plays  down  Oriental 
elements — quite  the  oppo- 
site of  what  is  most  popular 
in  the  American  market. 
She  has  been  accepted 


by  the  equally  demanding 
and  prestigious  duty-free 
shops  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  where  the  richest  Southeast  Asians  do 
much  of  their  serious  luxury  shopping,  and  where  such  well- 
established  designer  names  as  Dior  and  Dunhill  fight  it  out  for 
space  in  the  tiny  display  cases.  "You  can  say  you've  arrived  if  they 
give  you  that  little  bit  of  space." 

Her  most  recent  coup  is  acceptance  into  Chinese  Arts  and 


Above:  Fashion  jewelry  in  "winter"  colors,  with  carved-bone  motifs,  sponge  coral,  and  other  natural  materials.  Opposite:  Necklace  and 
earrings,  part  of  a  series  made  of  eighteenth-century  carved  coral  in  the  coiled-dragpn  design,  with  other  coral  components. 
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C  Irafts  in  1  long  Kong,  the  offi<  ial  commen  ial  outlet  for  higher- 
grade  Chinese  mainland  goods.  "1  believe  I  am  the  first  well- 
known  jewelry  designer  to  be  united,"  says  K.u  Yin,  explaining 
that  most  of  the  goods  are  anonymous.  I  ike  man\  .1  1  long  Kong 
entrepreneur,  she  is  looking  forward  to  eventual  coproduction 
with  Chinese  Arts  and  C  'rafts.  Those  who  are  already  established 
in  the  city  that  may  become  the  heart  of  China's  future  trade 
stand  to  profit  enormously. 

Outside  the  Orient,  Kai-Yin  is  accepted  with  varying  degrees  of 
enthusiasm.  Europeans,  on  the  whole,  have  more  <  lassical,  con 
servative  tastes  in  jewelry.  They'll  spend  a  lot  on  designer  clothes 
hut  think  twice  before  paying  $  1  SO  tor  a  net.  kl.u  e  Saudi  Arabian 
women  love  her  inlaid  gold  and  demand  everything  in  matching 
sets;  but  Kai-Yin  has  been  put  oft  by  their  so-called  investment 
advisers,  who  haggle  over  prices  without  regard  for  design. 

In  America,  however,  where  women  like  change  ("even  more 
than  in  France")  and  tend  to  be  more  relaxed  and  flamboyant 
about  fashion  in  general,  she  has  a  warm  reception.  The  feisty 
Miss  Lo  makes  no  bones  about  designing  tor  "women  like  myself, 
who  live  and  travel  as  I  do.  We  don't  want  the  responsibility  of 
jewelry  that  costs  the  earth,  because  we  don't  have  time  to  go  to  a 
bank  vault  and  often  not  even  the 
hotel  safe."  She  does  indeed  seem 
to  have  touched  a  fashion  nerve 
with  her  affordable,  wearable 
splendor  and  variety. 

It  has  brought  her  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  clients — Gettys, 
Hearsts,  British  royals,  European 
aristocrats,  and  various  interna- 
tional superstars — though  her  pop- 
ularity seems  to  have  as  much  to  do 
with  her  charm  as  with  her  designs. 
She  not  only  entertains  with  great 
flair  but  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
energy  left  to  organize  other 
people's  affairs  when  they  need 
help — remarkable  for  a  woman 
with  so  many  demands  on  her 
time.  Besides  business,  she  in- 
dulges her  passion  for  music  and 
antiques  by  attending  operas  and 
auctions  all  over  the  world.  ! 

The  friends  who  buy  her  jewelry  1 
are  warm  in  their  praises.  Aileen  | 
Mehle  (Suzy)  thinks  it  "lovely,  dif-   5 
ferent,   and  fun  because  it's  not  g 
ordinary — not   like   little  gold  " 
necklaces.  I  don't  like  anything  lit- 
tle." To  Ananna  Stassinopoulos, 
"every  piece  is  like  a  work  of  art"; 
and  Robin  Gerstner,  wife  of  the 
president  of  American  Express, 
wears  "one  pearl  necklace  con- 
stantly— it's  grown  to  my  neck." 

Robin  Hambro,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  Hambro's  bank  in  Lon- 
don, is  elegiac:  "I  absolutely  adored  it.  All  of  it  was  stolen!"  "Dia- 


darin,  before  she  was  doing  jewelry  She  did  .1  quietly  wonderful 
jol  1  thought  she  had  the  best  taste  of  anybody  I  had  evei 
known  feminine  but  sexy,  beautifully  dressed  on  not  much 
money.  1  loved  the  dress  she  wore — she'd  had  it  made  of  scarves! 
Her  jewelry  has  the  same  flair.  People  notice  it." 
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10.se  least  impressed  with  hei  accomplishments  seem  i 
members  of  her  close-knit  family.  Kai-Yin  is  the  only  one  to 
have  retained  her  (  hinese  name:  "I  like  the  way  it  sounds, 
and  despite  my  very  Western  ways,  m\  coreis(  !hinese."Her 
brothers,  Tony  and  Robert,  and  hei  sister,  Marina,  are  all 
investment  bankers.  Among  these  big-timers,  Kai-Yin  admits  she 
has  always  been  considered  a  creative  oddball  whose  business 
efforts  are  taken  none  too  seriously:  "They  think  it's  too  .  .  . 
fiddly,  my  business."  Perhaps;  but  Tony,  her  adviser,  finds  it 
interesting  "because  it  has  a  'name  brand'  image."  Her  sister  is 
skeptical.  "She  says,  'Your  business  .  .  .  ummm.'  Because  she 
does  these  multihillion-dollar  deals,  she  thinks  my  business  is  a 
hobby!"  But  when  pressed  as  to  its  size,  Kai-Yin  will  say  only, 
"Not  big,  not  small." 

In  her  Hong  Kong  headquarters,  she  now  directs  a  staff  of  forty- 
five  designers,  managers,  and  pro- 
duction assistants  and  even  finds 
time  to  help  customers  select  jew- 
elry at  the  shop  on  On  Lan  Street. 
The  carving  and  assembling  of 
pieces  is  subcontracted  to  many 
different  workshops  in  which  the 
most  highly  skilled  artisans  work 
on  the  most  expensive  stones — 
jade,  ivory,  crystal,  and  coral. 
"The  carvers  are  a  dying  breed. 
They  are  from  old  Chinese  fami- 
lies," says  Kai-Yin.  "Young  people 
haven't  the  patience  for  such  work 
anymore."  Vanishing,  too,  are  the 
old  materials.  "I  used  to  buy  an- 
tique turquoise  from  peddlers  who 
travel  back  and  forth  between 
Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  and  Kat- 
mandu, but  they  haven't  called  for 
a  while.  Gone  are  the  days  when  I 
could  buy  it  by  the  kilo.  1  can  get 
only  pieces  now,  and  the  prices  are 
prohibitive." 

Future  possibilities  are  obviously 
enormous — licensing,  boutiques 
(one  opens  in  Tokyo  this  month), 
coproduction  in  mainland  Chi- 
na— and  Kai-Yin  is  ready  for  them. 
The  day  is  passing  when  a  licensor 
could  complain,  as  one  did  a  year 
or  two  ago,  that  it  was  a  pity  her 
name  wasn't  Picasso.  "Imagine!" 
exclaimed  Kai-Yin  with  exaspera- 
tion. "How  many  Picassos  can  there  be  in  the  world?  These 
people  are  interested  in  you  only  if  you're  a  household  word.  Of 


monds  aren't  a  girl's  best  friend;  Kai-Yin  is!"  says  her  good  friend  course,"  she  added  after  a  second's  reflection,  "I  wouldn't  mind  at 

Austine  Hearst,  the  former  syndicated  columnist  and  member  of  all  being  one. "  Nowadays  it  is  enough  to  be  Kai-Yin  Lo.  □ 

the  Fashion  Hall  of  Fame.  Helen  Gurley  Brown  speaks  not  only  of 

the  jewelry  but  of  the  woman:  "I  met  Kai-Yin  in  1970  in  the  Man-  Andrea  DiNoto  often  writes  about  jewelry  for  Connoisseur. 


Above:  Kai-Yin  Lo  at  home  in  Hong  Kong,  wearing  bracelet  and  neck  ring  of  mother-of-pearl  and  black  agate,  necklace  of  baroque 
tourmaline,  emeralds,  and  big  rice  pearls.  Opposite:  Bamboo  neck  ring  with  antique  elements  of  jade  and  ivory,  from  her  own  collection. 
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PASSION 


ONE  OF  EUROPE'S 
MOST  REVERENT  AND  JOYFUL  PROCESSIONS 


BY  JAMES  DEELY  PHOTOGRAPHS  By  TOMAS  SENNETT 


With  all  due  respect  for  the  finger  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  shin  of  Saint 
George,  and  the  blood  of  San 
Gennaro,  most  of  the  holy  relics  in  Chris- 
tendom pale  in  importance  before  the  relic 
of  the  Holy  Blood  of  Jesus.  For  the  past 
eight  centuries,  this  relic  has  been  kept  in 
a  crystal  flask  in  the  superb  medieval  town 
of  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  and  today  it  pro- 
vides the  focus  of  one  of  the  most  reverent, 
colorful,  and  interesting  annual  proces- 
sions in  the  Western  world. 
This  pageant,  an  event  with 
meaning  primarily  for  pilgrims, 
trie  near-faithful,  and  Middle 
Ages  buffs,  takes  place  every 
year  on  Ascension  Day,  the 
Thursday  forty  days  after  Easter. 
A  cast  of  two  thousand  towns- 
people threads  its  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  and  open 
squares  and  along  the  canals  to 
present  its  some  hundred  thou- 
sand onlookers  a  continuous 
spectacle  highlighting  the  re- 
nowned relic. 

The  history  of  how  the  blood 
of  Jesus  came  to  Bruges  from  his 
Crucifixion,  at  Golgotha,  is  not 
so  much  history  as  an  amalgam 
of  legends  and  traditional  tales 
that  has  gathered  weight  as  the 
centuries  have  unrolled.  Cer- 
tainly, Jesus  suffered  a  series  of 
bloody  beatings  and  a  violent 
death  on  the  cross.  According 
to  tradition,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  cleaned  his  body  so  that  it 
could  be  made  ready  for  proper 
burial;  the  cloth  he  used  even- 
tually came  under  the  guardian- 
ship ot  the  patriarch  of  the  Holy 
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Land.  The  relic  is  a  piece  of  that  cloth,  or 
so  the  story  goes.  It  was  given  by  King 
Baldwin  III  of  Jerusalem  to  Thierry  of 
Alsace,  count  of  Flanders,  in  1149  as 
thanks  for  his  participation  in  the  Second 
Crusade.  Thierry  brought  it  in  a  rock-crys- 
tal phial  to  Bruges,  where  this  magnificent 
present  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  everyone. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  phial  has  not 
been  opened  for  the  last  837  years;  but  in 


Every  year,  all  Bruges  reenacts  Christ's  Passion  to  venerate  the 
Holy  Blood  (in  phial,  below).  Right:  The  Palm  Sunday  sequenee 


that  time  it  has  been  lost  and  found,  hid- 
den and  then  brought  forward.  The  origi- 
nal phial  is  inside  another  crystal  contain- 
er, with  a  fourteenth-century  gold  mount- 
ing supported  by  small  kneeling  angels. 
The  inner  phial  is  about  eight  inches  long 
and  is  two-thirds  filled  by  a  piece  of  rolled 
lamb's-wool  cloth,  spattered  with  blood- 
stains ranging  in  color  from  dark  brown  to 
the  freshest  and  most  vibrant  red. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  on,  scat- 
tered documents  contain  refer- 
ences only  to  the  existence  of 
the  relic  at  Bruges.  Contrary  to 
what  would  seem  a  reasonable 
expectation,  no  miraculous 
powers  have  ever  been  claimed 
for  it.  Even  so,  it  was  always  re- 
garded as  something  worthy  of 
the  most  intense  reverence  by 
the  faithful.  A  chapel  was  con- 
structed to  house  it;  a  brother- 
hood was  established  to  protect 
and  support  it;  and  a  reliquary 
was  made  to  display  the  rock- 
crystal  phial  containing  it. 
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very  Friday,  the  relic  is 
available  to  the  public  in  a 
chapel  in  its  own,  hand- 
some basilica.  On  that  day, 
anyone  wishing  to  venerate  it 
may  approach  the  throne  in  the 
upper  basilica,  where  it  is  held 
by  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
brotherhood  and  guarded  by  a 
vigilant  policewoman.  There  it 
can  be  clearly  seen  as  the  priest 
slowly  turns  it.  When  it  is  not 

)ames  Deely  is  a  free-lance  writer 
with  headquarters  in  Stockbridge. 
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on  public  display,  the  relic  of 
the  Holy  Blood  ot  Jesus  is  kept 
in  an  elaborate  sate  in  the  basil- 
ica's sacristy.  The  reliquary, 
made  in  1617  of  gold  and  silver 
set  with  cameos,  enamels,  and 
precious  gems,  is  kept  in  the 
small  adjacent  museum  except 
during  the  annual  procession, 
when  it  holds  the  relic. 

The  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Blood  has  evolved  over  the 
years.  In  its  earliest  stages,  it 
consisted  simply  of  the  relic's 
being  held  up  tor  the  public  to 
see  from  time  to  time  outside 
the  basilica.  Gradually,  the 
event  took  on  greater  impor- 
tance, and  in  1820  a  formal  pro- 
cession was  organized  on  a  regular  basis, 
leading  to  the  procession  ot  today,  with  its 
combination  ot  superb  theatricality  and 
deeply  religious  feeling. 

The  streets  along  the  processional  route 
display  banners  of  all  sizes,  colors,  and 
shapes.  Events  get  off  to  a  noisy  start  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  with  the  ringing  ot 
myriad  bells,  ranging  from  tinklers  to 
boomers,  in  marvelously  uncoordinated 
tempos,  inviting  everyone  who  can  fit  in 
to  a  high  mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Savior.  As  dignitaries  and  celebrants  ap- 
proach, a  brass  band  plays  at  the  steps  of 
the  church.  Inside,  the  solemn  mood  is 
sustained  by  the  cathedral's  great  organ 
and  two  large  professional  choirs. 

In  procession  up  the  nave  come  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy 
Blood,  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  promi- 
nent local  laymen  that  also  has  as  honor- 
ary members  such  important  personages  as 
King  Baudouin.  The  concelebrants  of  the 
mass  are  thirteen  bishops  and  abbots  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  including  the  Angli- 
can bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  whose  diocese 
Bruges  has  a  close  ecumenical 
relationship.  The  high  mass, 
celebrated  in  four  languages  and 
presided  over  by  the  vigorously 
handsome  bishop  of  Bruges, 
lasts  for  an  hour  or  so. 

After  mass  comes  a  three - 
hour  break — plenty  of  time  for 
lunch,  whether  elaborate  or 
casual.  If  one  has  not  previously 
bought  grandstand  tickets 
through  the  extremely  accom- 
modating National  Tourist  Of- 
fice, one  must  stake  out  a  stand- 
ing place  or  haggle  over  a  seat 
along  the  route.  These  are  often 
chairs,  ranging  from  plush  to 
cast  iron,  taken  from  salons  and 
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Time  travel.  Left:  A  makeup  artist  takes  an  actor  back  to  the  days 
of  Jesus.  Above:  Rortian  soldiers  parade  Bruges' s  streets. 


kitchens  of  the  houses  facing  the  streets. 
The  best  viewing  spot,  without  question, 
is  in  the  central  market  square,  facing  the 
great  octagonal  belfry. 

Participants,  meantime,  have  gathered 
in  a  large  enclosed  market  near  the  start  of 
the  route  to  get  into  costume  and  put  on 
makeup.  The  costumes  are  in  fifteenth- 
century  Burgundian  court  style — colorful 
without  being  sumptuous. 

Then,  at  three  o'clock,  the  procession 
gets  under  way,  led  by  the  provost  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Blood,  dressed  in 
long  black  robes  covered  by  seals  and  deco- 
rations, leading  a  group  of  flag  bearers  and 
the  first  of  many  costumed  bands,  setting 
a  stately  pace. 

What  follows  at  various  key  points 
along  the  route  is  a  sequence  of  twenty  or 
so  separate  incidents  acted  out  from  the 
Bible.  Some  are  mimed,  some  spoken  in 
perfectly  enunciated  Flemish.  The  skits 
start  off,  quite  appropriately,  with  the 
expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  paradise. 
Next  come  events  from  the  lives  of  Old 
Testament  heroes — Joseph,  Moses,  Da- 
vid; and,  in  one  scene,  what  must  be  the 


most  skillful  shepherd  dog  in 
Flanders  manages  to  keep  a 
flock  of  two  dozen  sheep  to- 
gether tor  their  journey  with 
Abraham  to  Canaan. 

At  last  Jesus  appears,  a  new- 
born infant  with  his  mother, 
N  on  a   float,    as 

choirs  sing  his  praises  and  flocks 
of  children  weave  in  and  out. 
Other  events  from  Christ's  life 
follow,  leading  up  to  his  last  few 
days.  He  enters  Jerusalem  on  an 
ass;  he  presides  over  the  Last 
Supper;  he  endures  the  various 
stages  on  the  way  of  the  cross; 
he  is  crucified  and  entombed. 

Thereafter,  the  mood 
changes,  as  more-cheerful 
events  follow,  with  sprightlier  music  and 
snappier  horses.  The  final  tableaux  depict 
Count  Thierry  in  his  triumphant  return 
from  the  Second  Crusade,  bearing  with 
him  the  sacred  relic  and  welcomed  by  the 
entire  city  of  Bruges. 


Christ's  features  miraculously  appear  on  Veronica's  cloth 


s  scene  succeeds  scene,  the  au- 
dience's reaction  switches,  from  re- 
spectful applause  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sections,  to  reverential  silence  at  the 
death  of  Jesus,  to  noisy  cheering  for  the 
return  of  Count  Thierry.  All  the  stops  are 
let  out  at  the  appearance  of  the  relic  itself. 
Enthusiasts  who  want  to  see  a  part  of  the 
procession  again  need  only  run  down  the 
street  to  another  vantage  point. 

The  ninety-minute  procession  ends 
with  what  is  in  many  respects  a  rerun  of  the 
ecclesiastical  procession  into  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  but  with  the  impor- 
tant distinction  that  the  bishop  of  Bruges 
and  one  of  his  peers  carry  the  reliquary  on 
their  shoulders. 

When  all  is  over,  the  squares  empty  out 
with  surprising  speed,  and  only  the  skele- 
tons of  the  grandstands  are  left.  The  relic 
and  reliquary  are  returned  to 
their  permanent  homes.  The 
flags  and  banners  come  down, 
the  music  stops;  the  celebration 
ends  for  another  year.  What 
remains  is  Bruges  itself,  scarcely 
a  hardship  for  the  visitor. 
Bruges  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  stirring  of  medieval 
towns,  with  its  unviolated  sky- 
line, its  homogeneous  ensem- 
ble of  architecture,  its  canals 
and  squares,  its  inns  and  starred 
restaurants,  its  art  treasures. 
Enhancing  the  city,  too,  is  the 
continuous  presence  of  the  relic 
of  the  Holy  Blood  in  its  own 
basilica.  D 
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The  automobile  is  many  things  to  many 
people — a  killer  and  polluter,  an  inven- 
tion that  put  independent  travel  within 
the  reach  of  millions,  an  index  of  success,  a 
miracle  of  technology,  even  an  art  form. 
The  true  connoisseur  of  the  automobile, 
however,  confines  his  passion  to  the  so- 
called  classic  cars;  of  these,  the  big,  stylish 
automobiles  of  the  1920s  and  '30s  are  the 
most  desirable  of  all. 

Prices  at  the  top  end  of  the  vintage-car 
market  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Auction 
sales  in  the  United  States  totaled  $25  mil- 
lion last  year,  a  figure  boosted  by  the  dis- 
posal of  300  automobiles  from  the  legend- 
ary Harrah  collection.  A  Bugatti  berime  de 
voyage — one  of  six  Royales — will  be  auc- 
tioned in  June  by  Hairah's,  which  expects 
it  to  bring  between  four  and  eight  million 
dollars.  Apart  from  this  sale,  several  Due- 
senbergs  are  believed  to  have  changed 
hands  at  over  a  million  dollars;  a  twelve- 
cylinder  Packard  Le  Baron  has  fetched 
$700,000;  and  a  Bugatti  Type  57S  Atlanta 
coupe,  $600,000.  Other  makes  are  nudg- 
ing half  a  million.  In  the  middle  and  lower 
ranges,  prices  are  slowly  recovering  from 
the  downturn  of  the  early  1980s. 

During  1978  and  1979,  prices  climbed 
fast  as  investors  tried  to  shelter  from  infla- 
tion in  the  art  and  collectibles  markets. 
But  like  many  other  markets,  that  in  clas- 
sic automobiles  began  to  slide  in  1980, and 
until  now  high  interest  rates  have  kept 
buyers  away. 

The  desire  to  own  a  vintage  automobile 
has  always  had  strong  motivation.  For  well 
over  a  hundred  years,  the  enduring  fasci- 
nation of  locomotion  has  inspired  geniuses 
and  crackpots  to  convert  their  designs  into 
machines.  Of  these,  examples  of  nearly  all 
the  vehicles  that  made  it  into  production 


Great  old  cars 

can  provide  more  than 

transportation 

by  robin  duthy 


A  1 903  DeDion  et  Bouton  two-cylinder  race  car  that  hit  over  forty  mph. 


and  many  of  the  prototypes  have  survived. 
For  collectors,  these  automobiles  are  a  lot 
more  interesting  than  the  horses  they 
replaced.  A  horse  can  be  developed  only 
so  far.  By  judicious  breeding  you  can  aim  to 
produce  animals  with  greater  speed  and 
stamina,  but  the  possibilities  are  limited. 
You  cannot  try  out  a  horse  after  fitting  a 
larger  rib  cage  or  build  a  prototype  with  six 
legs.  An  automobile,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
capable  of  continuous  refinement. 

Though  art  and  horse  lovers  may  scoff, 
automobiles,  like  the  palanquins,  char- 
iots, and  landaus  that  preceded  them,  are 
often  beautiful  in  themselves.  Good  looks, 
performance,  history,  and  reputation  are 
what  creates  the  demand  for  any  vintage 
car.  Cars  made  before  1904,  in  the  brass 
age,  may  lack  good  looks,  but  they  have  a 
special  place  in  motoring  history  that  enti- 
tles them  to  enter  for  the  London-Brigh- 


ton Run,  held  annually  to  celebrate  the 
repeal,  ninety  years  ago,  of  the  Red  Flag 
Act,  and  legislation  raising  the  automo- 
bile speed  limit  from  four  to  fourteen  miles 
an  hour  and  permitting  them  to  be  driven 
without  a  man  with  a  red  flag  out  in  front. 
The  first  run,  in  1896,  was  acclaimed  as 
the  "dawn  of  the  new  era  of  locomotion 
which  will  end  in  the  flying  machine." 
Thirty  vehicles  took  part.  Since  braking 
on  hills  was  still  a  problem,  drivers  were 
instructed  not  to  overtake  the  pilot  car 
"unless  by  necessity." 

Though  brass-age  cars  lack  the  racy 
allure  of  later  models,  they  are  lovingly 
maintained  and  put  through  their  paces  at 
veterans  rallies.  Convention  requires  that 
they  look  as  they  did  when  they  left  the 
manufacturer.  Silver-plating  of  the  engine 
parts  and  other  such  excesses  are  consid- 
ered very  vulgar.  Prices  are  climbing  slow- 


Left  to  right:  1935  Duesenberg  Model]  convertible  coupe;  1927  Bugatti  sports  roadster;  1924  Hispano-Suiza  Torpedo  two-seater. 
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1913  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Ghost  Alpine  Eagle;  1950  Cisitalia  202  Coupe  Gran  Sport;  1928  Mercedes-Benz  Model  K  convertible. 


ly,  though  a  pre- 1904  French  DeDion  can 
still  he  hought  for  $15,000  and  even  an 
American  Duryea  of  the  type  that  took 
part  in  the  original  Brighton  Run  would 
not  fetch  more  than  $50,000. 

A  category  known  as  Edwardian  veter- 
ans, made  between  1904  and  1914,  com- 
prises some  really  handsome  cars.  A  Rolls- 
Royce  Silver  Ghost  two-seater  of  1 9 1 1  was 
recently  hid  up  to  $98,000,  even  though  it 
had  replica  coachwork.  It  was  the  excel- 
lence of  this  car's  design  and  construction 
that  earned  it  the  title  of  "best  car  in  the 
world."  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  a 
1910  Model  T  Ford  two-seater  speedster 
can  still  he  bought  for  $10,000. 

The  Classic  Car  Club  of  America  has  on 
its  register  some  eighty  makes  of  automo- 
biles produced  between  1925  and  1948 
that  made  a  major  impact  in  their  day.  The 
club  acknowledges  that  the  dates  are  arbi- 
trary— several  models  made  before  and 
since  might  well  qualify — though  they  de- 
fine as  well  as  any  an  era  of  growing 
mechanical  competence  and  superb 
coachbuilding. 

To  be  elected  a  vehicle  member  ot 
CCCA  is  a  rare  honor.  All  cars  proposed 
are  scrutinized  for  engineering  and  aes- 
thetic appeal;  out  of  some  3,000  contend- 
ers, the  eighty  so  far  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee are  the  true  thoroughbreds.  Who 
can  argue  with  inclusion  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  1934  Model  1240,  tor  instance,  or 
the  1931  Duesenberg  Model  J?  Six  thou- 
sand examples  oi  these  and  other  models 
are  currently  registered  with  the  club,  and 
the  prestige  of  membership  no  doubt  adds 
to  their  market  value.  Human  members 
number  5,000;  among  them  are  mere 
enthusiasts  as  well  as  owners. 

The  1920s  and  '30s  were  the  golden  age 
of  motoring.  Servicing  was  cheap,  parking 
easy,  traffic  lights  and  speed  limits  rare. 
The  cars  themselves  were  stylish  and  pow- 
erful: Cord  and  Duesenberg,  Roll' -Royce 
and  Bentley,  Mercedes  and  Isotta-Fras- 
chini,  Hispano-Suiza  and  Bugatti.  The 
names  alone  conjure  up  visions  of  a  dash- 
ing, Gatsby  life-style,  reckless  and  danger- 
ous perhaps  but,  viewed  through  the  rosy 
Mter  of  nostalgia,  marvelously  appealing. 


Investing  in  classic  cars  of  this  period  or 
any  other  carries  risks.  A  fivefold  rise  in 
the  costs  of  restoration — often  involving 
specially  made  parts — means  that  the 
arithmetic  of  the  rebuild  job  seldom  works 
out.  You  could,  tor  instance,  buy  a 
neglected  1930s  Hispano-Suiza  for 
$40,000,  spend  $60,000  on  it,  and  finish 
up  with  a  car  worth  $80,000.  That  is  why  a 
"ground-up"  restoration  is  more  often  un- 
dertaken for  love  than  for  investment. 

Furthermore,  once  the  automobile  is 

GOOD  LOOKS,  PERFORMANCE, 

HISTORY,  AND  REPUTATION 

AR*i  WHAT  CREATES  DEMAND. 

back  in  pristine  condition,  it  needs  plenty 
of  attention.  Some  English  buyers  who 
came  on  in  the  1970  boom  parked  their 
investments  in  outbuildings  and  waited  for 
their  value  to  rise.  Ten  years  later  they 
found  not  only  that  the  market  had  stood 
still  but  that  rats  had  nested  in  the  uphol- 
stery, tires  had  split  on  their  rims,  and  oth- 
er mishaps  had  slashed  the  value  oi  their 
investment.  Many  oi  the  $50,000-plus 
classics  are  now  bought  by  collectors  with 
their  own  museums,  where  temperature 
and  humidity  can  be  controlled,  engines 
and  wheels  turned  over,  and  leather  and 
carpets  protected. 

If  CCCA  terms  oi  reference  permitted 
it  and  1948  were  not  the  cutoff  point,  at 
least  one  Ferrari  would  have  been  voted 
onto  the  register.  Apart  from  a  few  early 


models,  the  whole  range  now  has  consid- 
erable cachet.  Yet  the  250GTO,  which 
would  now  be  worth  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, was  selling  for  just  $50,000  in  the  ear- 
ly 1970s.  The  Ferrari  legend  is  growing.  A 
limited  edition  oi  250  288GTO  Ferraris 
was  announced  in  1 984  and  sold  out  a  year 
before  production  began.  Some  enthu- 
siasts are  said  to  have  paid  a  $20,000  pre- 
mium over  list  price  to  secure  the  car.  Even 
the  new,  standard-production  Testa  Ros- 
sa,  retailing  at  around  $100,000,  looks  set 
to  become  a  classic. 

An  association  with  a  famous  owner  can 
add  20  percent  and  occasionally  much 
more  to  a  car's  value  in  the  vintage-car 
market.  If  a  racing  car  is  known  to  have 
been  driven  by  one  of  the  immortals  of 
motor  racing,  such  men  as  Tazio  Nuvolari, 
Rudi  Caracciola,  Christian  Lautenschlag- 
er,  or  Juan  Manuel  Fangio,  up  to  50  per- 
cent can  be  added.  Even  cars  driven  by 
Niki  Lauda  and  Jackie  Stewart  fetch 
worthwhile  premiums. 

On  another  level,  John  Lennon's  psy- 
chedelically  painted  Rolls-Royce  made 
$2.3  million  at  auction  in  New  York — 
twenty  times  its  normal  market  value. 
Another  John  Lennon  Rolls — this  time 
from  his  "Peace  Period"  and  therefore  all 
white — was  recently  bid  up  to  $300,000. 

In  a  different  league  from  classic  cars — 
and  less  promising  as  investments — are 
the  so-called  cult  cars.  These  catch  the 
imagination  oi  the  young  generation  and 
for  no  obvious  reason  become  the  car  to 


A  1936  Bugatti  Type  57SC  Atlantique  Electron  coupe — much  sought  after. 
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Auction: 
Wednesday,  May  7  at  10  am. 

Important 

17th  &  18th  Century 

English  &  Continental 

Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings, 

Georgian  Silver,  Fine  Porcelain, 

Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Featuring  property  from 

the  Estate  of  Mary  Whitehouse, 

1040  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  and 

Lily  Pond  House,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Sale  may  be  previewed 
Saturday-  Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 

Louis  XV  Kingwood  Marquetry  gilt  bronze  mounted  commode; 
Pair  of  Louis  XV  fauteuils  a  la  Reine;  Pair  of  Louis  XVI 
gilt  bronze  candelabra;  Louis  XVI  gilt  bronze  annular  clock 
by  Julien  Antoine  Beliard,  Paris;  18th  Century  Franco-Flemish 
tapestry  depicting  the  Rape  of  Europa 


For  further  information,  contact  NeysaFurey  or  Paul  Tanner  (Furniture  &  Decorations)  ElaineBanks  (Paintings— 427-2051). 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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AMERICAS     FINEST     ANTIQUES     SHOWS 


New  York  Armory 
Antiques  Show 

7th  Regiment  Armory 

Park  Avenue  &  67th  Street,  New  York  City 

MAY  14-18 

WEDNESDAY:  4-9  P.M.  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  SATURDAY:  Noon-9  P.M. 
SUNDAY:  Noon-6  P.M. 

Admission  $6.00  (Save  S1  00  on  one  or  two  admissions  with  this  ad  Wednesday  Thursday  and  Friday  ONLY) 


WENDY      MANAGEMENT      WESTCHESTER      ENTERPRISES,      INC.        TELEPHONE      (914)698-3442 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 

cloth,   napkins,   and  antique  china  are 

changed  at  each  Continental  breakfast, 

which  features  fresh  fruit,   yogurt,   and 

croissants. 

"I'm  interested  in  what  makes  people 
feel  relaxed,"  says  Hunter.  "Some  people 
come  and  it's  too  much  like  their  grand- 
mother's, and  they're  unhappy.  Other 
people  come,  and  they're  so  happy  to  be 
here.  Luckily,  there  are  more  of  them." 
Rates  are  from  $49  to  $75  for  a  single  and 
from  $65  to  $95  for  a  double;  phone  num- 
ber is  (303)  442-3007.     —Corby  Kummer 


And  Now, 

HOLLYWOODIANA 

Poor  Ht  Jlywood:  it  has  had  to  wait  until 
this  month  to  get  a  proper  museum 
show.  "Hollywood:  Legend  and  Real- 
ity, ' '  opening  April  1 7  at  the  Smithson- 
ian's National  Museum  of  American 
History,  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  comprises 
450 posters,  props,  costumes,  andothermass- 
entertainment  artifacts  and 
is  billed  as  the  "first  exhibi- 
tion to  explore  the  aesthetic 
and  cultural  impact  of  the 
Hollywood  film  industry." 
Pretty  evocative  stuff,  this 
Hollywoodiana,  as  the  cura- 
tors have  discovered.  Of 
ourse,  the  faithful — collec- 
tors and  dealers — have  long 
felt  the  thrall  of  these  icons 
and  relics.  We  asked  ]ohn 
Oilman  and  Robert  Heide, 
authors  of  Statstruck:  The 
Wonderful  World  of 
Movie  Memorabilia  (pub- 
lished in  June  by  Dolphin/ 
Doubleday),  for  a  neo- 
phyte's guide  to  Hollywood- 
iana supply  and  demaivi. 

A  movie  patron  going 
to  the  Bijou  in  1929  to 
see,  say,  The  King  of  ]azz, 
with  Laura  La  Plante  and 
John  Boles,  would  be 
lured  into  the  theater  by 
the  one-sheet  posters  in 
the  special  cases  outside. 
Once  inside  the  lobby  he 
could  peruse  the  eight  lob- 
by cards  depicting  scenes 
from  the  movie  and  the 
cardboard  insert  and 
window  cards  displayed 
on  counters  and  easels  in 
remote  corners  of  the  bal- 


cony. This  Hollywood  "paper"  is  the 
mainstay  of  Hollywood-memorabilia  col- 
lectors today. 

In  the  golden  age  of  Hollywood,  a  peri- 
od that  lasted  from  approximately  1925  to 
1955,  the  great  studio  moguls  launched 
promotional  campaigns  that  were  often  as 
lavish  as  the  movies  themselves.  Tons  of 
movie  paper,  designed  by  studio  artists, 
were  distributed  to  theaters  around  the 
country,  only  to  be  discarded  or  destroyed 
after  the  picture  finished  its  run.  During 
the  national  paper  drives  of  World  War  II, 
many  of  the  already  scarce  posters  ot  the 
previous  decade  disappeared.  The  thirties 
produced  movie  stars  who  still  haunt  TV, 
revival  houses,  and  popular  memory. 
There  are  specialized  collectors  like  Ken- 
neth Anger  who  prefer  posters,  from  an 
earlier  time,  that  advertised  Rudolph  Val- 
entino, or  the  early  Mickey  Mouse  cat- 
toons.  But  the  most  highly  valued  posters 
tend  to  be  from  the  Depression  years,  fea- 
turing stars  who  are  still  revered  today,  in 
their  most  famous  films. 

Prices  in  the  low  five  figures  are  current- 


The  poster  for  The  Glass  Key,  its  ominous  punch  delivered  in  French  and  Flem- 
ish, lurks  on  the  low-budget  end  of  the  movie-memtnabilia  market. 
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Harold  Grieve 's  production  sketch  for  So 
This  Is  Paris  (1926),  from  "Hollywood: 
Legend  and  Reality,  "  an  exhibition  organized 
and  circulated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 

ly  being  paid  for  posters  for  such  films  as 
Dinner  at  Eight,  Grand  Hotel,  It  Happened 
One  Night,  King  Kong,  Frankenstein,  Gone 
with  the  Wind,  and  The  Wizard  ofOz-  More 
startling  is  the  $60,500  paid  by  the  direc- 
tor Steven  Spielberg  for  the  "Rosebud" 
sled  allegedly  used  in  Cm~en  Kane — the 
highest  price  ever  for  a  movie  prop. 
MBHHMBBB  7  he  most  valuable  of  all 

movie  posters,  designed 
for  the  German  Metropo- 
lis, is  estimated  to  be 
worth  anywhere  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000— an 
exceptional  case  in  which 
the  artistic  quality  of  the 
movie  and  of  the  poster, 
father  than  sheer  popular- 
ity, appear  the  more  im- 
portant in  determining 
value.  There  are  also  rela- 
tive newcomers  to  the 
ranks  ot  the  heavy- 
weights. The  New  York 
dealer  Ira  Resnick,  ot  Mo- 
tion Picture  Arts  Gallery, 
quotes  a  price  of  $50,000 
for  a  beautiful  Austrian 
poster  for  Diary  of  a  Lost 
Girl,  starring  Louise 
Brooks. 

Although  the  classics 
already  require  a  small  for- 
tune to  acquire  (even 
posters  for  Citizen  Kane 
and  Casablanca  sell  for 
$2,500  to$3, 500),  the  in- 
formed amateur  collector 
can  still  find  graphically 
strong,  colorful  posters 
from  lesser-known  titles 
ot  from  particular  film 
genres  at  much  more  ac- 
cessible  prices.    Horse 
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WAKE  UP  EACH  MORNING  TO  ACOMFORTABLE 180  DEGREES. 


\bu  could  search  far  and  wide  for  a  place  to  live  and  never  find  a 
more  beautiful  site:  Windemere.  A  limited  collection  of  two  and 
three-bedroom  condominiums  on  the  shores  of  Sawgrass.  The 
celebrated  resort  in  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Flonda. 

Here  you  can  stroll  along  miles  of  solitary  sand.  Play  on  three 
acclaimed  golf  courses.  Volley  on  courts  where  professionals  com- 
pete. And  live  in  a  home  overlooking  it  all. 

Each  Windemere  condominium  is  a  haven.  Secured  by  an 
access-controlled  parking  garage.  And  by  an  access-controlled 
elevator  which  lifts  you  to  your  door. 

Inside  are  touches  of  grace.-  A  foyer  with  a  travertine  marble 
floor.  A  living  room  with  a  wood-Duming  fireplace.  A  cultured 
marble  Roman  tub  with  whirlpool  in.  the  master  bath.  A 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN  OFFER  TO  SEli  IN  NEW  YORK.  NEW  JERSEY  OR  ANYWHERE  ELSE  PROHIBITED  BY  LAW 


microwave  and  convection  oven  built  into  the  kitchen.  And  a 
sweeping  ocean  view  from  the  balcony 

Ownership  at  Windemere  entitles  you  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  Sawgrass  Country  Club.  And  that  entitles  you  to 
dining  in  the  Beach  Club  restaurant.  Swimming  in  an  adults- 
only  pool.  Fishing  in  freshwater  lakes.  Hiking  through  nature 
preserves.  Horseback  nding.  Boating.  Bicycling.  And  running, 
sunning,  shelling  and  windsurfing  nght  in  your  own  backyard. 
For  information,  wnte  Pat  Nielsen,  Windemere  at  Sawgrass, 
900  Spinnakers'  Reach  Dnve,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida  32082. 
Or  telephone  904-285-7901.      \  V  /I  |\  I  r\\Z  A\  [~  ni~ 
Before  the  last  beachfront  prop    VV  II  NM_/A\L_KI_ 
erty  at  Sawgrass  is  gone.  BEACHFRONT  HOMES  AT  SAWGRASS 
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Designs  by  Bakst,  Benois, 
Gontcharova, 
Larionov, 
Tchelitchew 
and  Erte 

to  be  included  in  an 
auction  of  Dance,  Theatre, 
Opera  and  Music  Hall 
Material  at  Sotheby's  on 
Wednesday,  April  23  at 
10:15  am  and  2  pm. 

For  catalogues  and  further 
information,  please  call 
Jennifer  Roth  at 
(212)606-7516.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
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Erte,  Apres  la  Pluie — Le  Beau 
Temps,  design  for  the  March 
1926  cover  of  Harper 's  Bazaar. 
Auction  estimate:  $7,000-9.000. 


SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDED  1744 


Whenever  I  hear  a  symphony, 

I'll  always  remember  hearing  you 

play  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 

C-Minor  on  the  baby  grand 

in  our  suite  at  the  Monterey  Plaza. 

I  was  on  the  terrace;  even 

the  sea  lions  held  their  breath. 


operas  starring  Gene  Autry  or  Roy  Rogers, 
good-time  vehicles  like  Shall  We  Dance, 
with  Astaire  and  Rogers,  and  Busby  Berke- 
ley musicals  all  generated  posters,  which 
can  still  be  purchased  for  anything  from 
$50  to  $500.  Beautifully  printed  Belgian 
posters  from  American  films  like  The  Glass 
Key,  Double  Indemnity,  and  Mildred  Pierce 
are  now  being  offered  by  dealers  in  the  $45 
to  $75  range. 

An  excellent  way  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  field  is  to  visit  a  reputable  poster 
gallery  like  the  Memory  Shop  West,  in 
San  Francisco,  Poster  City,  in  Orange- 
burg, New  York  (which  issues  a  cata- 
logue), orjagarts,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 
Or  attend  a  specialty  show,  like  the  Holly- 
wood International,  held  every  September 
in  Hollywood.  There  you  will  find  Gloria 
Jean  paper-doll  books,  Dixie-cup  ice- 
cream lids  featuring  Jean  Harlow  or  John- 
ny Weissmuller,  souvenir  movie  programs 
and  song  sheets,  film-fan  magazines  with 
cover  illustrations  of  Marlene  Dietrich  or 
Claudette  Colbert,  and  illustrated  Photo- 
play novels  of  great  films  noirs — all  the  infi- 
nite minutiae  of  Hollywood  dreams. 

— Robert  Heide  and  John  Gilman 


Home  Is  Where 
the  Art  Is 

More  people  have  seen  Shakespeare 
on  television  than  have  ever  at- 
tended his  plays  in  the  past  four 
centuries.  Kenneth  Clark's  famed 
television  series  "Civilization" 
opened  the  world  of  painting  and  sculpture 
to  more  people  than  any  of  the  world's 
museums  has.  And  thanks  to  the  recently 
popular  VCR,  more  people  are  spending 
money  to  watch  film  on  videocassette  than 
in  movie  theaters.  Electronic  home  de- 
livery of  music,  dance,  and  drama  is  shift- 
ing spectatorship  away  from  the  theater 
and  the  concert  hall — and  as  the  technol- 
ogy improves,  as  it  inevitably  will,  the  liv- 
ing room  will  be  further  enshrined  as  the 
primary  showplace  for  the  performing 
arts. 

Is  this  strengthening  alliance  between 
the  arts  and  electronics — the  form  of  tech- 
nology that  dominates  our  era  the  way 
steam  dominated  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— all  to  the  good  ?  Cultural  critics  from 
Walter  Benjamin  onward  have  seen  dan- 
gers in  these  new  techniques  of  distribut- 
ing drama  and  art.  They  see  a  trend  toward 
the  privatization  of  the  arts  and  a  loss  of 
their  communal  function.  The  public 
gathering  is  being  replaced  by  private,  and 
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Detail  from  Soft  Touch  of  Spring,  40"  x  30"  original  oil  by  Eva  Makk. 

EVA  MAKK 

Flaring  colors  in  fluid  lines  cohese  the  relationships  of  children,  pets  and  innocence  into 
a  vibrant  totality  of  impressionistic  form  and  composition. 

iahaina  Galleries  Maultoll  free  i-soo-367-8047 

-M  EXTENSION  108 

Lahaina  Gallery,  117  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 
Kapalua  Gallery,  123  Bay  Drive,  Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761  •  Gallery  Kaanapali,  Whaler's  Village,  Kaanapali,  Hawaii  96761 
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perhaps  solitary,  attendance  at  the  eve- 
ning's event  in  one's  armchair.  As  usual, 
the  future  is  already  here,  and  the  trend  is 
currently  being  hastened  hy  the  rising  pop- 
ularity of  integrated  audio-video  systems. 
Called  A/V  systems  for  short,  they  form 
what  amounts  to  an  electronic  home  the- 
ater. Recently,  such  systems  have  been 
elaborated  to  include  virtually  all  forms  of 
electronically  conveyed  entertainment: 
television,  radio,  cable,  videocassette,  au- 
dio cassette,  LP,  videodisc,  compact  digi- 
tal disc,  and  direct  satellite  reception.  As  a 
group,  such  systems  represent  an  interlink- 
ing of  media  that  effectively  tie  the 
home — no  matter  where  it  may  he  lo- 
cated— to  the  world  at  large. 

Not  every  A/V  system  offers  all  these 
options,  but  each  can  be  expanded  to 
include  everything.  On  some  systems,  all 
components  can  be  controlled  by  a  single, 
hand-held  wireless  remote  control.  This 
allows  the  viewer  to  switch  channels,  kill 
commercials,  backtrack  and  search  for 
scenes,  or  pick  musical  sequences  without 
ever  having  to  get  up.  Since  most  viewing 
or  listening  is  done  from  across  the  room, 
the  gadget  is  a  welcome  convenience. 

Unified  remote  control  is  a  salient  fea- 
ture in  Sony's  Access  system,  which  is 
clearly  a  standout  among  these  new  A/V 
configurations.  The  system  comes  in  sev- 
eral versions,  the  most  complete  being  the 
Access  301,  priced  at  $3,600.  It  employs 
the  latest  picture  tube,  measuring  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  notable  for 
exemplary  sharpness  and  color  fidelity. 

In  addition,  the  Sony  Access  is  the  only 
one  of  these  systems  featuring  a  SuperBeta 
videocassette  recorder.  Thanks  to  its  nov- 
el circuitry,  SuperBeta  yields  the  clearest 
picture  presently  available  from  videocas- 
settes — about  20  percent  more  image  de- 
tail than  with  other  formats. 

A  laser-scanned  CD  player  places  this 
system  at  the  leading  edge  of  audio  tech- 
nology. The  remaining  audio  components 
include  an  AM/FM  stereo  tuner,  stereo 
amplifier,  cassette  deck,  LP  turntable,  and 
pair  of  three-way  speakers.  Some  viewers 
prefer  an  even  larger  image,  on  the  theory 
that  a  big  picture  creates  a  sense  of 
involvement  in  the  action  on  the  screen 
that  cannot  be  engendered  by  presenta- 
tion on  a  smaller  scale.  All  one  needs  to  do 
is  substitute  a  video  projector  for  the  stan- 
dard display  tube,  attaining  a  picture  sev- 
eral feet  in  diameter.  Such  devices  ire 
costly,  typically  lifting  upward  of  $2,000, 
but  they  effectively  transform  the  home 
ink)  an  orally  and  visually  convincing  the- 
ater. — Hans  h'anwl 


LlQHT  ON  THE 

Dark  Continent 

For  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  lucid,  and 
penetrating  looks  into  the  long  and  tumul- 
tuous history  of  Africa,  be  sure  to  watch 
the  eight-part  documentary  series  that  be- 
gan March  26  on  the  Arts  &  Entertain- 
ment network.  The  films,  each  an  hour 
long,  are  written  and  presented  by  Basil 
Davidson,  a  distinguished  African  histori- 
an. Expect  no  "Africa  as  big,  magnificent 
zoo"  vision  or  the  usual  hours  of  gorgeous 
film  footage  of  the  wondrous  beasts  that 
populate  the  game  parks  of  Tanzania  and 
Kenya.  There's  an  abundance  of  gorgeous- 
ness,  but  the  series  concerns  itself  with  the 
deepest  historical  forces  that  made  Africa, 
how  its  people  developed,  and  what  has 
befallen  it  today  and  why. 

The  answers  shock  because  they  are  so 
remarkably  obvious.  Africa  is  virtually 
unknown  today  because  the  West  wanted 
it  to  be  unknown.  The  muddled  state  of 
many  of  the  nations  in  Africa  today  origi- 
nates from  slavery  and  colonialism.  Propa- 
ganda or  truth  ?  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  segment,  entitled  The  Legacy,  Da- 
vidson becomes  a  booster  of  revolutionary 
governments,  the  sorry  impact  on  Africa 
of  slavery,  colonial  power,  and  economic 
exploitation  comes  through  as  wholly  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  series,  however,  is  not  only  about 
evil  influences  from  the  West.  The  first 
four  hours  deal  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  continent,  its  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments in  government,  architecture,  and 
the  fine  arts.  They  relate  how,  during  the 
early  and  High  Middle  Ages,  the  peoples 
of  Africa  were  "different  but  equal,"  as  the 
Greek  historian  Herodotus  described 
them.  We  discover  how  the  hard  environ- 
ment was  mastered  and  how  productive 
ttade  policies  allowed  Africa  to  become 
one  of  the  richest  areas  of  the  world.  We 
learn  how  the  kings  and  queens  of  old  Afri- 
ca left  behind  "magnificent  reminders  of 


their  majesty  and  power"  and  how  tribes 
that  may  appear  to  us  to  be  backward  exer- 
cised their  sagacity  and  skill  in  the  making 
of  remarkable  civilizations. 

Then  came  the  decline,  which  is 
chronicled  in  the  final  tour  hours  in  seg- 
ments that  deal  with  the  missionaries,  the 
explorers  and  exploiters,  the  slavers,  the 
colonialists,  and  the  foreign  meddlers  of 
current  times.  Davidson  has  managed  to 
present  the  tragedy  with  candor,  accuracy, 
and  a  dramatic  touch,  often  utilizing  film 
K  it  ttage  of  a  generation — even  fifty  years — 
ago.  These  passages  are  riveting  as  is, 
indeed,  the  entire  series  "Africa!" 

—T.  H. 


A  Wonderful 
Setting  for  Tea 


Two  lunches,  that's  1 50  francs;  yoa'dlikethe 
table,  too?  Bon!  That's  another  5,000. 

One  of  the  best  bargains  for  lunch  or 
tea  in  Paris  can  become  expensive  if 
you  take  up  the  offer  of  the  propri- 
etor of  Delices  et  Orgues,  Jean- 
Pierre  Remy,  to  sell  you  the  antique 
table  off  which  you  have  eaten — or  the 
table  at  which  someone  else  is  eating,  for 
that  matter.  Or  the  plates.  Or  the  silver. 
Sa/ons  de  the  have  recently  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  center  of  this  city. 
You  can  buy  the  furnishings  at  Delices  et 
Orgues,  but  this  salon  is  remarkable  for 
much  more  than  its  doubling  as  an 
antiques  shop.  Delices  et  Orgues  is  a  "total 
experience,"  as  such  establishments  go.  It 
is  in  a  beautiful  and  quiet  street  in  the 
Marais,  a  short  walk  away  from  the  new 
Picasso  Museum,  and  the  perfect  area  for 
antiques  browsing.  On  one  afternoon  the 
few  other  men  and  women  in  the  salon 
(there  are  only  six  or  seven  tables,  depend- 
ing on  whether  one  has  just  been  sold), 
mainly  Ftench,  managed  to  exude  a  com- 
bination of  beauty,  mystery,  and  exquisite 
manners.    You  may  think  that  people 
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CARMEL  HIGHLANDS 


EYYIND    EARLE 

Gallery  Americana  is  proud  to  present  a  special  one  man  show  of  the 
famous  Eyvind  Earle.  This  important  show  will  be  comprised  of  twenty  of 
his  finest  original  works.  Eyvind  Earle  has  been  called  the  "Father  of 
Designed  Realism."  Certainly,  his  elegant  and  powerful  forms  mark  him 
as  one  of  this  century's  great  masters.  Join  Gallery  Americana  in  this 
special  showing  opening  April  19  and  continuing  through  the  middle  of 
May. 


rel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


Americana 


carmel-by-the-sea 


Post  Office  Box  6146 
Carmel,  CA  93921 


FINE  PORTFOLIO 
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Aurjade    by  Michel  Delacroix 


1986  Original  Lithograph 


Fine  paintings  and  signed  and  numbered  original  graphics  by  Boulanger, 

Carter,  Delacroix,  Moti  and  other  artists  exclusively  represented  by  Lublin, 

Full  color  catalog  available  on  reque  it. 

95  East  Putnam  Ave.  Greenwich,  CT  06830 
800-243-4004  /  203-622-8777 
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THE  YOUNG  DIONYSOS 

Greek  God  of  Wine 

The  grape  leaves  in  the  hair,  the 
goat  skin  on  the  shoulder  clearly 
identify  this  figure  as  the  god  of  wine 
and  yet  it  was  originally  misnamed 
Narcissus.  For  1783  years  the 
statue  slept  in  the  darkness  which 
covered  the  Roman  city  of  Pompeii . 
When  it  was  again  brought  to  the 
light  Domenico  Monaco,  curator  of 
the  Naples  Museum  wrote,  "If  per- 
fection exists  in  any  speciman  of 
sculptural  art  it  is  in  this  figure. 

The  25V2"  statue  including  the 
alabaster  base  is  made  from  oxolyte 
resembling  Carrara  marble  in 
appearance,  weight,  and  feel.  $612 
ppd.  Check,  Visa  or  MC.  Uncondi- 
tional guarantee.  Our  new  art 
book  color  catalog  for  $5  (re- 
fundable with  purchase) .  104  pages 
of  illustrations,  history,  and  art 
comments.  230  items. 


n 


JtdL 


The  original  (identical  size)  is 
in  the  National  Museum,  Naples 


Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W,  Smith  *94 
Seattle.  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 


choose  where  to  eat,  but  a  place  like  this 
can  be  said  to  select  its  clients. 

Jean-Pierre,  a  slim,  deft,  engaging  man 
who  looks  to  be  in  his  forties,  is  a  pianist — 
he  was  the  last  accompanist  to  play  for  the 
pop  singer  Lucienne  Boyer  (who  recorded 
"Parlez-Moi  d'Amour") — and  only  last 
year  he  closed  down  his  salon  for  a  month 
while  he  went  to  Japan  to  accompany  the 
chanteuse  Cora  Vaucaire.  So,  he  holds 
recitals  and  small  concerts  of  classical  and 


At  D&O,  fifty  teas,  phis  rare  refinement. 

pop  music  in  the  high-ceilinged  space, 
part  of  the  distinguished  Rohan-Chabot 
house,  which  in  turn  fronts  the  superb 
Place  des  Vosges.  Works  of  art  are  dis- 
played here — the  nineteenth  century  pre- 
dominates— and  the  atmosphere  is  of  a 
friendliness  and  refinement  rarely  found  in 
a  place  where  you  pay  to  eat. 

Jean-Pierre  prepares  the  food,  and  it's 
very  good  indeed.  The  75-franc  lunch 
offers  a  choice  of  ten  salads  (for  example, 
an  avocado  salad  on  a  bed  of  oakleaf  let- 
tuce, with  tuna,  small  fresh  vegetables, 
and  a  tomato  sauce,  every  ingredient  per- 
fect); either  a  cheese  tray  or  hot  cheese  on 
toast;  a  choice  of  pastries  brought  daily  by  a 
young  pdtissier  of  the  quarter,  who  is  bril- 
liant; extra-good  bread  and  butter;  a  picket 
of  wine,  or  beer,  or  tea. 

Tea  (choose  from  fifty  varieties)  and 
coffee  are  of  the  highest  quality.  You 
emerge  from  Delices  et  Orgues  refreshed, 
and  not  least  by  having  talked  with  Jean- 
Pierre,  a  charming  (and  English-speaking) 
host.  If  you've  bought  one  of  his  tables, 
you'll  also  feel  rather  exhilarated. 

Address:  14  Rue  de  Turenne,  Paris 
75004.  Phone:  4274-6165.  Metro:  St. 
Paul.  Hours:  Noon  to  8  P.M.  every  day 
except  Monday.  Lunch  served  at  any 
time.  — Alan  Davidson 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

SIGNED  AND  NUMBERED  LIMITED  EDITION  PRINTS 
by  Chari£  Reid         $350 


PHONE  AND  MAIL  ORDERS  ACCEPTED 


"FORMULA  RACER"     EDITION  SIZE  295  20"x36" 

For  an  additional  $150  your  print  will  be  framed  in  a  $250  valued  lacquer  frame  with  triple  mats. 
California  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Shipping  free  for  unframed  print;  $50  for  framed  print.  Dealer  inquiries  welcome. 


'J.C."     EDITION  SIZE  295 


20"x36" 


REID  GALLERY 

3708  The  Barnyard     •     Carmel,  CA  93923     •     408-624-4243 


The  secret  of  cooking 
great  food  every  day 

Meet  Madeleine  kamman.  an  accomplished 
chef  and  star  of  the  popular  public  television 
cooking  series.  Madeleine  Cooks.  In  this  com- 
panion book  to  her  PBS  series,  she  presents 
more  than  200  recipes  that  are  easy  to 
execute  and  emphasize  the  use  of  the  fresh- 
est local  ingredients.  Included  are  pecan- 
coated  chicken  cutlets  with  ham;  steak 
marinated  to  give  it  the  flavor  of  wild  game, 
mixed  grain  and  vegetable  salads;  sauteed 
soft-shell  crabs  with  hazelnut  butter; 
leek,  goat  cheese  and  walnut  pizza;  and 
lemon  blueberry  pie.  "Readers  needn't  be 

J^  familiar  with  the  show  nor  have  seen 

\  the  recipes  demonstrated  to  find  the 
collection  useful. ...  A  marvelous 
*     cookbook. .  ."—Publishers  Weekly 

$17.95  •  Illustrated  with  24  pages  of  full-color 
photographs 


'LEIM 
COOKS 

Madeleine  Kamman 

WILLIAM  fgy  MORROW 


1 105  Madison  A»e    New  York,  NY  10016. 


250  REASONS 

TO  VISIT 

LE  LOUVRE 

DES  AJVTIQUAIRES 


-. 


250  ART  DEALERS 
open  from  Tuesday  thru  Sunday  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

2,  place  du  Palais- Royal.  75001  Paris. Tcl.(:«l)+2.97.27. 00 


Exhibition  from  May  16th  "J  C'ENTl  RIES  OF  THE  HISPANIC-AMERICAN  GOLDSMITH"  from  the  17th  to  the  ls>ih 
century  with  the  FERNANDEZ  BLANCO  Museum  Collection  (Municipality  ol  Buenos  Aries,  Argentina). 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Model,  Maria 
Cabrera/Ford.  Page  5:  (top  middle)  Photo, 
Tom  Owen  Edmunds;  (top  right)  RKO  sign, 
taken  from  the  facade  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall; 
size,  56"  x  50"  x  10";  medium,  neon  light; 
exhibition,  "Hollywood;  Legend  and  Reality"; 
photo,  SITES/Courtesy  ot  Kenneth  Anger; 
(bottom  right)  Rembrandt,  Philosopher  in  Medi- 
tation, 1632;  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris;  photo, 
Giraudon/Art  Resource.  Page  22:  (bottom  left) 
Graphische  Sammlung  Albertina,  Vienna;  me- 
dium, pen  and  India  ink  drawing;  (bottom  mid- 
dle) beech-wood  armchair  created  for  the  en- 
trance hall  of  the  Purkersdorf  Sanatorium 
(1903  project);  collection,  Metropol  Galerie, 
Vienna;  (center)  Egon  Schiele,  Portrait  of 
Albert  ParisVonGrutersloh,  1918;  size,  140  cm  x 
1 10  cm;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  collection, 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis; 
(above  center)  Oskar  Kokoschka,  Portrait  of 
Adolf  Loos,  1909;  (top  left)  date,  1904;  made  by 
the  Wiener  Werkstatte;  private  collection; 
(top  tight)  date,  1927.  Page  24:  (top)  Collec- 
tion, Julie  Schafler  Dale;  "Julie's  Mask,"  1977, 
by  Elliot  Smith;  medium,  wet  molded  leathers 
with  feathers.  Page 40:  (left)  Courtesy  William 
1\>\  le  Galleries,  New  York;  (top  right)  courtesy 
Christie's  Amsterdam;  (bottom)  ®  Sotheby's, 
1986.  Page  42:  (top)  Courtesy  Christie's  New 
York;  (bottom)  courtesy  Sotheby's  London. 
Page  80:  National  Theatre,  London.  Page  81: 
National  Theatre/Olivier  Theatte,  London. 
Page  84:  Model  (left),  Maria  Cabrera/Ford; 
model  (right),  Sandhya  Satia.  Page  87:  Model, 
Maria  Cabrera/Ford.  Page  88:  Model  (stand- 
ing), Leha  Wardwell;  model  (kneeling),  Rash- 
mi  Aggarwala.  Pages  90-91:  Model  (left), 
Sandhya  Satia;  model  (standing),  Maria  Ca- 
brera/Ford. Page  99:  (middle  left)  Zeshin 
sketchbook,  Ashkenazie  6k  Co.  collection. 
Pages  98-99:  Photos,  Ashkenazie  ck  Co.,  San 
Francisco.  Page  104:  "  1983  Grange  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  Page  108:  (top  left)  Date,  ca. 
1630-35;  (bottom)  Consul  Cerialis  en  de  Ger- 
maanse  Legtoenen  Bruikl,  on  loan  from  the 
Netherlands  Office  for  Fine  Arts;  photo,  A. 
Dingjan,  Den  Haag.  Page  112:  (top)  Musee  du 
Louvre,  Paris  (2);  (top  left)  medium,  painting 
on  wood;  size,  61  cm  x  45  cm;  (top  right) 
medium,  painting  on  wood;  size,  58  cm  x  45  cm; 
(bottom)  Portrait  o]  the  Artist's  Son  Titus,  ca. 
1645-50;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  64-8  cm 
x  55.9  cm;  Norton  Simon  Museum,  Pasadena. 
Pages  118-22:  Stones,  courtesy  Zona,  484 
Broome  Street,  New  York,  NY  10013.  Pages 
124-27:  Tomas  Sennett/Magnum.  Page  128: 
(top)  Collection  of  Dr.  R.  Merl  Ledford,  Jr.; 
(bottom  left  to  right)  collection  of  Mr.  Rick 
Carroll;  collection  of  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Willits; 
collection  of  M.  Richard E.  Rigel.Jr.  Page  130: 
(top  left  to  fight)  Collection  of  Mr.  Millard  W. 
New  man;  Briggs  Cunningham  Automotive 
Museum,  Costa  Mesa,  California;  owned  by 
Mr.  Liston  Zander;  (bottom)  collection  of  Pet- 
er D.  Williamson,  M.D.  Page  132:  (top  left) 
Briggs  Cunningham  Automotive  Museum, 
Costa  Mesa,  California;  (right)  collection  of 
Joseph  IV  Conolly.Jr.,  D.D.S.  Page  136:  (bot- 
tom) Poster,  The  Glass  Key,  a  Paramount  film; 
(top)  size,  121/4"  x  I6I/4".  December  1985 
issue:  Page  1 35:  (bottom  left)  National  Galler- 
ies of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 
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e  phenomenal  painter!  ^^W^_ 

e  marvelous  mystery  of  Maui!  ^**»Sw     ...         J*0***m...  _ 

e  life-size  magnificence  of  dolphins!  '***f"iN^r 

bert  Lyn  Nelson  poses  with  his  latest  triumph  of  magic  realism  in  two  worlds 


xy/s 


oa/ 


Galleqies  Mm 


jAHAINA  GALLERIES  f  1AUI 

~*       117  Lahainalua  Road,  Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 

TOLL  FREE  1-800-367-8047  Ext.  108  /  Canada  call  1-800-423-8733  Ext.  108 


■  -  r 


Cant 


?  cBm^audu 


1976 


1986 


From  22  to  26th  May  1986  at  11am  to  11pm  including  Sunday 
LES  5  JOURS  DE  L'OBJET  EXTRAORDINAIRE 

During  the  annual  five  day  period  of  "open  House",  each  dealer  features 

an  object  chosen  for  its  beauty,  its  rarity,  or  its  unusual  character. 

You  are  invited  to  visit,  to  discover,  to  admire,  and,  why  not, 

perhaps  to  be  tempted... 

A  PARIS 
LE  QU ARTIER  DES  ANTIQUAIRES 

Tel.  :( 1)47  03  44  89 


*Jx¥/uzt&  cft^x/l/  eJ^ec&ti&t/swe&eritxedzc&e&afctn  cAae'ia. 


j^TELEPHONEpI 


TAMES  II 

*/  GALLERIES.  LTD 


GALLERIES 

15  EAST  57th  STREET    NEW  YORK  10022   (212)  355-7040   6th  FLOOR 


One 

Redcoat 

You  Won't 

Beat 

In  1924  my  great  uncle,  Sir  Giles 
Gilbert  Scott  designed  the 
classic  telephone  box.  He  made 
a  good  job  of  it.  But  I  doubt 
whether  even  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  sixty  years  later 
his  design  would  still  be  in 
widespread  use. 
Today  the  London  Telephone 
Box  Company  is  proud  to  offer 
you  a  chance  to  own  one  of  these 
historic  items  —  a  unique  and 
lasting  example  of  Britain's 
heritage.  Each  box  is 
painstakingly  restored  to 
pristine  condition  in  our  Scottish 
workshops. 

Clients  have  already  discovered 
a  host  of  ingenious  uses  for  their 
boxes  in  the  home,  garden  or 
office.  They  complement  all 
types  of  decor  and  lifestyle. 
Whatever  use  you  find  for  your 
box,  I'm  sure  old  Sir  Giles  won't 
be  seeing  red! 


The  London 
Telephone  Box  — | 
Company 


1  Royal  Crescent,  London  Wl  1    1QK 

60  Prospect  Avenue,  I'pper  Montclair 

NJ       07013 

For  further  information  please 
call  Mrs.  Frazer  O'Neill  on  201  - 
783  7326,  or  Christopher 
Haddon  on  011-441  (if  calling 
from  the  U.S.A.)  602  0379 


w 


J  DIMENSIONS 
7'6"  x  3'3"  x  3'3" 

Door  to  Door 
Delivery  Available 


GROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  CONNOISSEUR 
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ANTIGUA 


/ery  exclusive  Very  private  Very,  very  special. 

i4  Guest  Accommodations  on  a  private  300  acre 

sland  Guests  are  pampered  with  civilized  delights 

?ated  "outstanding"  by  Romantic  Hideaways         |,  is/irjx'V  i 

800)  437-0049,  in  New  York  (516)  626-9200  JUlMD  T     DA  T 


V: 


Antigua  -  West  Indies 


Chartered  yacht  cruises  sail  the  enchanted  waters  and  frequent  the  exotic 
ports  of  the  world  They  offer  personalized  services,  care-free  days  and  style 
beyond  compare  Aurora  Yacht  Charters  offers  a  world  of  personalized 
cruise  vacations,  sailing  the  Caribbean.  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Aegean  or 
Pacific  for  parties  of  2- 1 2  people  Our  roster  of  fully  crewed  charter  yachts 
include  luxury  sail  or  power  yachts  40'- 168'.  (313)  769-7644. 


BETTOfA  HOTELS 

OF  ROME 

A  Name  That  Means  Quality 

Fine  food,  outstanding  service,  mod- 
em convenience  The  Bettoja  Hotels 
of  Rome  are  five  centrally  located 
properties  ranging  from  standard  to 
superior  first  class 
Contact:  E  &  M  Associates,  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10036,  Tel. 
212-302-2508  Outside  NY  State: 
800-223-9832 


Art  Treasures 

Develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  art  and 
archeology,  history  and  ancient  civilizations, 
and  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world  with  a 
Swan  Hellenic  tour  A  guest  lecturer  shares  a 
wealth  of  information  about  the  sites  ex- 
plored, bringinga  new  dimension  tothe  travel 
experience  Over  140  departures  on  6  conti- 
nents, from  6-26  days  Indulge  your  fantasies. 
and  call  Swan  Hellenic  Art 
Treasures  Tours  at  800-22 1  -  rftfi  n 
1666,  or  in  New  York  212-  ' 
719-1200 


THE  ULTIMATE 
EUROPEAN  SPA  EXPERIENCE 

Revitalize  yourself  with  the  unique  process  of  self- 
renewal,  the  world  famous  Stompler  method  devel- 
oped in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
Incomparable  cuisine  designed  for  your  specific 
diet  needs.  Trend-setting  underwater  massage, 
Fango  hot  packs,  hydrotherapy,  European  facials 
and  more  At  the  spa  that  tops  everyone's  list 
Call  us  collect  in  sunny  Southern  California  for 
information  and  reservations:  (619)  931-141 1 

HEALTH  RESORT 


BOCA  WEST  RESORT  &  HOTEL 

There's  nothing  like  a  Florida  vacation  And  in  Florida,  there's 
nothing  quite  like  Boca  West.  Ranked  as  one  of  the  top  resorts  in 
the  nation,  Boca  West  offers  four  1 8-hole  golf  courses,  34  Har-Tru 
tennis  courts,  a  magnificent  new  Club  Center  and  100  acres  of 
freshwater  lakes  For  the  luxury  vacation  you  so  richly  deserve,  call 
1  800  327-0137 


Go  BritRail  See  why  they  call  it  Great  Brit- 
ain. Prices  of  most  BntRail  passes  have 
been  frozen  until  March  31st,  1987,  so  the 
14-day  Pass  will  still  give  you  unlimited 
train  travel  all  over  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales— for  less  than  $13  a  day  See  your 
travel  agent,  or  send  for  your  complimen- 
tary copy  of  our  full-color,  30-page  maga- 
zine filled  with  maps,  itineraries,  and  holi- 
day travel  packages  Free 


BUCHANAN.  UNDERWOOD 

||  IATI  s 

Exceptional  travel  experiences  for  a  discriminating 
clientele.  Private  receptions  and  unique  events 
combined  with  a  tradition  of  luxury  arrangements 
and  limited  guests  Royal  Grand  Tour  of  Scandina- 
via 9-20  May  The  Summer  Season  in  Edinburgh 
and  London  including  Royal  Ascot  10-21  )une. 
Romantic  castles  of  Eastern  Europe  10-23  July  Call 
7 1 3/62 1  -0056  or  write  for  complete  1 986  program. 


AKUUINU  Itttt  WUKL 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  car 


**  Affordable  Luxur\r  on  the 

ESP  AN  A       COSTA  DEL  SOL 


m 

Al. 


PROINTUR 


Experience  the  luxury  of  owning  your  own  town- 
homeA/illa  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  resort  com- 
munities located  on  Spain's  gold  coast— the  Cos- 
ta del  Sol.  Wonderful  climate,  private  gardens  and 
magnificent  vistas  capture  the  essence  of  medi- 
terranean life  in  elegant  communities  comprised 
of  18  golf  courses,  splendid  restaurants,  and  every 
possible  amenity  From  $55,000.  Contact  Walter 
Bums. 

BEGG  INTERNATIONAL 

MEMBERFIABC 

2121  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC.  20007 


Enjoy  7  magical  days  of  cruising  aboard  the  luxurious  Dar.  jbe  Princess 
on  Europe's  most  beautiful  river.  Visit  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary,  including  the  legendary  cities  of  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
Cruise  only  or  choose  from  5  packages.  Call  nANUBE  0^,^  ^ 
Expnnter  Danube  Cruises,  800-22 1  - 1 666,  or  in  l^MIMTP 
NY,  2 12-7 19- 1200 


"IF  MY  FRIENDS  COULD  SEE  ME  NOW"  p 
— SOMERLEY 

Select  tours  of  England's  great  private  and 

public  stately  homes:  accent  on  art,  an-;; 

tiques,  architecture  and  gardens;  dine  and 

overnight  with  titled  owners.  1986  Tours; 

Royal  Ascot  Wimbledom  6/14-699 

A  Special  House  Party  7/24-8/3 

Fine  Arts  Course  at  Somerley  9/20-9/27 

Grand  Tour  of  Country  Homes  9/27-10/8 

870  Market  St.,  S.FCA  94 102 

415-777-1333 


Englid?  CoimtryM 

FOR  THE  PERFECT  DAY 


Visiting  London?  Reserve  one  day  to 
explore  picturesque  rural  England,  its 
enchanting  scenery,  history,  and  archi- 
tecture. To  be  there,  is  to  step  back  in 
time,  loin  us  in  our  chauffeured  Jaguar, 
enjoy  fine  wines  and  traditional  cuisine 
Free  brochure  available.  English  Coun- 
tryside, Quiet  Cottage,  Pelham  Road, 
Great  Hormead.  Hertfordshire,  England 


sum 


Now  there's  a  way  to  travel  first-class 
around  Europe  for  15  days  for  as  little  as 
$199  per  person.  A  Eurail  Saverpass  gives 
three  or  more  people  travelling  together 
unlimited  first-class  train  travel  through  any 
or  all  of  16  countries  for  less  than  $14  per 
day  Other  inexpensive  rates  for  one  or  two 
people  are  also  available.  For  a  colorful  free  brochure,  circle  the  reply  card. 


Think  Finland. 

FINLAND.  Think  of  Finland's  187,400 
sparkling  lakes  Or  of  the  world- 
famous  Savonlinna  Opera  Festival 
And  chart  your  course  for  a  refreshing 
vacation.  Think  Finland  The  healthy 
difference  Get  your  free  Vacation 
Guide.  Call  or  write.  212-949-2333 
Finnish  Tourist  Board,  655  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10017 


WOUJJ ) 


Holidays 


Intriguing,  in-depth  journeys  to  the  most 
exotic  comers  of  the  Earth  Cross  the 
mighty  Karakoram,  or  sail  the  Galapagos, 
explore  the  Australian  outback,  ortake  the 
high  road  to  Lhasa,  view  big  game  in  Afri- 
ca and  the  teeming  throngs  of  C 
Travel  by  train  and  airplane,  by  ste 
ferry  and  motor  launch,  by  chairlift  gondo- 
la, game  viewing  van,  and  even  by  horse 
drawn  carriage  A  dozen  journeys  across 
six  continents.  Cal  I  P&O  Ai  r  Hoi  idays,  800- 
221-1666.  or  in  New  York  212-719-1200 


#  I  lolland  America  Line 

Free  color  brochure  on  our  1987  World  and 
Special  Cruises  aboard  the  incomparable 
Rotterdam.  From  Ft  Lauderdale,  sail  the 
whole  world  or  just  a  part  of  it  We've 
divided  the  World  into  four  Special  Cruises: 
Around  South  America,  South  Pacific, 
Orient  and  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean  to 
New  York  or  Ft.  Lauderdale 


or  send  your  written  request  before  June  22.  1986  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky.  OH  44870-8743 


llll 


INTEIHOMIMMAI 

Located  on  prestigious  Nob  Hill,  The  Mark 
has  been  serving  world  travelers  for  almost  a 
century  It  has  been  completely  redecorated, 
from  the  elegant  Nob  Hill  Restaurant  and 
new  international  Cafe  Vienna  to  the  famous 
Top  of  The  Mark  and  all  the  guest  rooms.  Tea 
dancing  in  the  Peacock  Court  The  Mark  is  San 
Francisco,  a  perfect  blending  of  tradition  with 
contemporary  advantages 


•Th* 


CULTURAL  TOURS  FOR 
PHYSICIANS 

Deluxe  tour  programs  specially  designed  for  Physicians  and  their  Families  to 
China  and  Tibet,  Indonesia  -  Islands  and  Cultures  East  of  Bali,  Russia  and  Mon- 
golia. Kenya  Safari,  Antarctica  and  The  Falkland  Islands,  Egypt  and  The  Nile 
Scandinavia,  Australia  and  The  Great  Barrier  Reef,  Orient  -  Burma  and  Thailand 
Small  groups  led  by  expert  tour  directors  Please  call  for  brochure  International 
Medical  Seminar  Tours  (203)  222-0560 


Inn  of  the  Mountain  Gods 


it  is  the  setting  that  is  the 
most  memorable  attraction 
of  this  luxurious  resort" 

The  New  York  Times 
The  Inn  of  the  Mountain 
Gods  offers  460,000  acres  of 
the  most  breathtakingly 
beautiful  scenery  in  the 
Southwest,  fine  gourmet  din- 
ing, championship  golf, 
horseback  riding,  fishing, 
swimming,  and  tennis  At 
nearby  Ruidoso  Downs,  en- 
joy the  world's  richest  horse- 
racing  Call  I -800-545-90 1 1 


ST.  JAMES  BEACH  HOTELS 

On  the  Best  Beach  in  Barbados 

hree  small  hotels,  placed  like  precious  jewels  in  beachfront  settings  unlike  any 
thers  Refined  Laid  back  Waiting  just  for  you  COLONY  CLUB  -  Impeccably 
eautiful.  7  acres  of  landscaped  tropical  garden  76  deluxe  rooms  TAMARIND  COVE 
Spanish  classic  Romantically  nestled  among  coconut  palms.  88  superior 
eachfront  rooms  COCONUT  CREEK  CLUB  -  Sophisticated  Casual  50  rooms  in  a 
arden  of  paradise  ST.  )AMES  BEACH  HOTELS 


ee  your  travel  agent  or  call  David  B  Mitchell 
•Co.  (800)  372-1323 


Join  us  In  the  remote  hill  towns 
of  Tuscany. ..pastoral  Verdi  Country 
and  the  mystical  cities 
of  Umbrta 

Designed  and  directed  by  artist  Frieda  Yamins, 

whose  second  home  is  Florence,  and  her 

superb  staff  of  lecturers  For  the  traditionally  ^^l 

independent  traveler  seeking  the  very  best  ^w 

tours  of  Italy  ever  created. 

Discover  the  joyous  art  of  dining  in  Italy  with  stimulating  company  every 

evening— in  enchanting  places  most  visitors  rarely  get  to  see.  From  16 

to  23  days  Detailed  Brochure  available  from: 


Italia  Adagio  ^td 


(516)  868-7825 


162HWhaJey  Street.  Freeport.  NY    11520      (516)546  5239 


KIAWAH  ISLAND  RESORT 

Free,  completely  new  I  Oth  Anniversary 
magazine  Ten  miles  of  beach,  two  com- 
plete resort  villages,  Nicklaus  and  Player 
golf  courses,  two  world  class  tennis  cen- 
ters, shops  and  boutiques,  superb  low 
country  cuisine,  and  more  Special  I  Oth 
Anniversary  packages. 


KIAWAH 


SM 


KonaVillageM 

A  CLARION  RFSORT  U  ^O  ^^ 


Taste  the  magic  of  a  secluded  Polynesian  vil- 
lage where  you  can  enjoy  the  precious  gift  of 
privacy  in  your  own  plush/primitive  thatched 
"hale"  Rates  include  all  meals,  tennis,  sailing, 
snorkeling,  and  more  Call  toll  free  forbrochure 
on  Hawaii's  favorite  hideaway:  (800)  367-5290. 
or  write  P.O.  Box  1299,  Dept.  CG,  Kailua-Kona, 
Hawaii  96745 


THE  LODGE  AT  V Ail 
Full  of  character,  this  charming  ski-to  ski-from  resort  hotel  is  located  at 
the  base  of  Vail  Mountain,  just  steps  from  Chairlift  #  I  and  the  new  Vista 
Bahn.  Back  doors  open  onto  Vail's  sophisticated  shops  and  boutiques 
Fine  dining  at  the  elegant  Wildflower  Inn,  breakfast,  lunch,  apres  ski  and 
dinner,  with  live  entertainment  in  Cafe  Arlberg;  end  your  evenings  at 
Mickey's  A  friendly  Rocky  Mountain  welcome  awaits  you  at  this  year- 
round  destination 


AKUUJNDlHbWUKU 

he  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  card 


MARRIOTT'S  RANCHO  IAS  PALMAS 

Five-Star  luxury  resort  in  the  heart  of  Southern 
California's  scenic  and  exciting  desert  play- 
ground 4%  spacious  rooms  Traditional  gra- 
cious service.  Fine  dining,  entertaining  lounges, 
27  holes  of  golf,  25-court  tennis  complex,  3 
pools,  set  within  27  beautiful  acres  of  gardens, 
fairways  and  lakes  For  reservations  call  (619) 
568-2727  or  toll-free  l-(800)-228-9290. 


SWAN  HELLENIC 
MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE 

Learn  your  way  around  the  Mediterranean 

with  five  guest  lecturers  Swan  Hellenic's  22 

vacation  voyages  visit  180  places.  In-depth. 

in  comfort  on  the  Orpheus  All-inclusive 

rate  includes  air  transportation,  accommodations,  all  meals,  all  gratuities  mc 

shore  excursions,  all  port  taxes  The  distinguished  lecturers  are  authorities  in  th< 

fields,  such  as  art,  archeology,  architecture,  the  classics,  ornithology  or  botany  Th 

give  fascinating  talks  on  board  ship  and  at  sites,  ensuring  a  rewarding  experience  f 

the  inquinng  mind.  Call  Swan  Hellenic  at  800-221-1666,  or  in  New  York  212-71 

1200 

HELL! 


Luxury-Loving  Guests  Are  Invited  to  a  Grand  Launching  on  Monterey  Bay 

Monterey  now  has  a  hotel  to  match  the  grandeur  of  this  noble  coast  Mon- 
terey Plaza,  where  luxury-loving  guests  may  wine,  dine  and  recline  on  the 
bay  291  Grand  Classe  guest  rooms,  dining  at  Delfino,flltac«ici>;?ristorante. 
On  Monterey  Bay  between  the  Aquanum  and  Fisherman's  Wharf.  400 
Cannery  Row,  Monterey,  CA  93940  Guest  rooms  $I20-$180  Suites  $250- 
$500  For  reservations  call  800-63 1-1339  or  in  California,  800-334-3999 

|fj 

MONTEREY  PIAZA 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  ON  THE  BAY 


NILE  CRUISES 

Swan  Hellenic  Nile  Cruises  go  600  miles  and  4,000 
years  into  history  Cruise  the  legendary  Nile  River 
for  17  days  from  Cairo  to  Aswan,  accompanied  by 
an  Egyptologist  who  will  blow  the  dust  off  the  cen- 
turies and  put  into  context  the  places  visited,  loin 
Swan  Hellenic  for  a  journey  into  the  past  that  will 
be  the  expenence  of  a  lifetime  Cali  Swan  Hellenic 
at  800-22 1-1666,  or  in  New  York,  2 12-71 9-1 200. 


600-mile 

NILE  CRUISES 


THE  PALMS 

AT  PALM  SPRINGS 


Sheila  Cluff's  Unique  Health  &  Fitness  Resorts 
Your  health  &  beauty  vacation  package  includes  3  delicious  low-calorie 
meals  a  day  plus  16  daily  fitness  programs  from  which  to  choose.  Other 
services  offered:  massage,  facial,  cosmetics  treatment,  and  full  beauty 
salon  Call  for  reservations  and  brochure 


TbE'.FLANTAGENeT:  TCVRS 


The  Eleanor  of  Aquitalne  Tour 

28  March  —  6  April,  1  986   Price:  $995* 
The  Barbarossa  Tour  to  Medieval  Germany  and  Italy 

19  April  —  6  May.  1986.  12  July—  29  July.  1986  Price:  $22 
The  Plantagenet  Tour  to  Medieval  England  and  France 
1  7  May  —  3  June.  1  986.  9  August  —  26  August,  1  986, 
6  September  —  23  September  1986   Price:  $2400* 
The  Literary  London  Tour 

29  November—  7  December,  1986   Price:  $995* 
*Pnce  Exclusive  of  Air  Fare 

The  idea  of  these  tours  is  to  connect  history  to  the 

landscape  where  its  events  took  place,  and  literature  to  the 

city  of  its  origin  —  showing  how  both  the  word  and  the 

world  reflect  and  explain  each  other   Professor  Peter 

Gravgaard  has  designed  the  tours  and  directs  them 

personally. 

For  brochure  please  call  (612)  874  8109 


<«HJ 


•l  Carmel, 
[L.  California 


dge 


In  sunny  Carmel,  California  on  the  grounds  of 
Carmel  Valley  Golf  &  Country  Club  Ideal  for 
year-round  golf  and  tennis.  One  hundred  luxu- 
rious units  including  lakeside  cottage  suitesand 
two-story  lodges  The  Executive  Villa  offers 
sumptuous  accommodations  with  suites  and 
living  room  combinations  Very  elegant  yet  very 
cozy  Mobil  Five- Star  Winner  Free  Brochure 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON, 
LACUNA  NIGUEL 

A  magnificent  meditenanean  style  resort, 
situated  high  atop  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
blue  Pacific  and  miles  of  sparkling  beaches 
This  is  The  Ritz-Carlton,  Laguna  Niguel  A 
resort  with  golf,  tennis,  an  executive  fitness 
center,  exquisite  restaurants  and  only  the 
very  finest  accommodations. 


IVITH  CONNOISSEUR 


or  send  your  written  request  before  June  22,  1986  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine  P.O.  Box  1 743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870-8743 


OUR  NEW  NAPLES  HOTEL 
OVERLOOKS  NOTHING  BUT  THE  GULF 

Our  resort  sports  three  miles  of  bright,  white 
sand  An  1 8-hole  goll  course  Six  tennis 
courts  Swimming,  sailing,  fishing  A  fitness 
center  Gourmet  dining.  Entertainment  and 
dancing  nightly  Uncom- 
promising personal  service 
And  sparkling  views  of  the 
Gulf  from  every  room  Call 
800-24I-3333.  And  see  for  r"E Rjtzcarlton 
yourself 


Nestled  on  the  lush  Oregon  central  coast,  Salishan 

Lodge  offers  luxury,  beauty,  casual  elegance,  privacy 

1 50  guest  rooms  with  fireplaces,  oceanside  golf,  indoor 

swimming  and  fitness  center,  indoortennisclub,  award 

winning  cuisineand  wine  cellar,  secluded  beachesand 

specialty  shops  Special  rates  for  Value  Season  pack-  SALISHAN  LODGE 

ages  November- April 


Uu  Fine  Dmine  Award 
o  Wine  Spectator's  Grand  Award 


Gleneden  Beach,  i 
I503]  7643600 


THE  SNOWMASS  CLUB 

Thereare  many  tern  ptingreasonsto  Summer  in 
Snowmass  and  Aspen,  but  just  one  place  to 
stay.  The  Snowmass  Club  Cool  mountain  air 
invites  the  sports  enthusiast  After  a  fast  match 
of  tennis  or  a  round  of  1 8  holes,  you  deserve  the 
luxury  of  our  health  club  Our  emphasis  is  ser- 
vice, thoughtful  and  friendly  The  Snowmass 
Club  P.O.  Drawer  G-2  Snowmass  Village,  CO 
816I5  (303)  923-5600 


Free  shore  excursions  on  all  cruises  Aprilthrough  October  Choose3  4 
7  or  14  day  cruises  to  the  Greek  Islands,  Egypt,  Israel  and  Turkey.  Or  7 
day  cruises  Around  Italy  Air/Sea  arrangements  and  Cruise/Tour  Vaca- 
tions also  available.  Launch  your  cruise  plans  today  by  sending  for  our 
brochure. 


Sun  Line  Cruises 


Sum^TyiMRqi/^  qjnjAs 


n  West  Hollywood  adjacent  to  Beverly 
Hills,  the  Sunset  Marquis  Villas  reflect 
Southern  California  charm.  Individually 
iecorated,  they  offer  the  luxuries  of  a  per- 
gonal home  private  entrance;  wood- 
3urning  fireplaces,  kitchens,  patios/balcon- 
es;  butler  service  Full  service  hotel  ameni- 
:ies;  swimming  pool;  spa,  24  hr  rm  service, 
'Notes"  restaurant,  Poolside  Cafe,  compli- 
mentary limousine  to  surrounding  areas 
.all  your  travel  agent  or  call  (2 1 3)  657- 1 333 
-1800)692-2140 


CHINA  CULTURAL  TOURS 

Travel  toChina's  interior.  Visit  Tibet  at  its  cradle  of  civilization  Enjoy  greatart 
treasures  on  the  Ancient  Silk  Route.  Walk  in  exotic  bazaars  Medieval  capitals 
of  China  Also  Inner  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  East  Asia  cruises.  Small  groups, 
deluxe/first  class  hotels  Tiller  International  209  Post  Street  Suite  1015  San 
Francisco,  CA  9 11 08  (4151  397-1966. 


JMARQl/fS 

In  Westwood  Village  (adjacent  to  U  C  LA), 
256  individually  decorated  suites,  providing 
European  grand-hotel  ambience  Con- 
cierges The  elegant  Dynasty  Room  and  Gar- 
den Terrace  (renowned  for  its  sumptuous 
ouffets)  offer  a  variety  of  setting  for  fine  din- 
ing The  Marquis  Pool  and  Gardens  offer 
magnificent  surroundings  for  relaxation 
anddiningal  fresco  Call  yourtravel  agent  or 
all:  (213)  208-8765— (800)  346-0410 


(The  distinctive  hotel 


Wailea^Maui 

THE  LUXURY  OF  QUIET  TIME 

Two  luxury  hotels  and  three  condo- 
minium villages  nestle  near  five  cres- 
cent beaches,  two  championship  golf 
courses  and  a  1 4-court  tennis  club  fea- 
turing Hawaii'sonly  grass  courts!  Maui 
Inter-Continental  Wailea  (800)  367- 
2960,  Stouffer  Wailea  Beach  Resort 
(800)  HOTELS-1,  Wailea  VillasA/aca- 
tion  Resorts  (800)  367-5246 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Mark  morris— today's 

hottest  choreographer 

and  a  super  dancer,  too 


BY  ERIC  LEVIN 


Inspired  by  vampire  lore  and  Purcell  songs,  Morns  whirls  through  One  Charming  Night. 


Mark  Morris,  the  brilliant  young  cho- 
reographer, was  in  a  New  York  pub  last 
winter  and  decided  to  order  another  beer. 
He  might  only  have  lifted  his  stein  off  the 
table,  but  Morris,  it  seems,  can't  help 
turning  life  into  choreography.  He  raised 
the  empty  smartly  to  his  cheek,  pointed  to 
it  with  a  long  index  finger  as  if  to  introduce 
Exhibit  A,  gave  it  a  cartoonish  me-and- 
my-baby  hug,  then  sadly  rocked  the  stein 
back  and  forth.  The  bartender  nodded, 
and  Morris  set  the  stein  down — so  impish- 
ly that  he  made  the  glass  seem  alive.  You 
half  expected  it  to  curtsy. 

It  was  just  a  throwaway,  but  the  episode 
had  a  clarity  and  completeness  that  was 
pure  Mark  Morris.  The  same  qualities 
characterize  his  dances  and  unify  them  in 
their  remarkable  variety.  Dances  have 
been  spilling  out  of  him  since  he  was  a 
child  in  Seattle  leaping  around  the  living 
room  to  the  1 81 2  Overture.  Now,  at  twen- 
ty-nine, in  the  opinion  of  virtually  every- 
one in  the  dance  world,  he  is  fast  proving 
himself  a  master.  Certainly  he  is  the  most 
gifted  new  choreographer  in  the  modern 
firmament,  the  most  prodigious  talent  to 
emerge  since  Twyla  Tharp. 

"He  is  very  clearly  hot,"  says  Joseph  V. 
Melillo,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Acade- 
my of  Music's  Next  Wave  Festival.  "His 
movement  is  idiosyncratic.  It's  rooted  in 

Eric  I  evin  unites  for  People  magazine. 


classicism  but  taken  to  a  very  contempo- 
rary level  that  is  still  accessible.  And  he's 
not  only  an  extraordinary  choreographer 
but  an  extraordinary  dancer." 

It  was  at  the  Next  Wave  Festival  in  1 984 
that  Morris  fully  exploded  on  the  scene, 
though  dance  insiders  had  been  onto  him 
since  he  formed  his  company,  in  1980.  At 
BAM  he  opened  with  a  large-scale, 
breathlessly  kinetic  work  full  of  near-miss 
crisscrosses  and  sudden  falls  and  recover- 
ies, set  to  Vivaldi's  Gloria  in  D.  Next  came 
a  twenty-minute  solo  to  an  Indian  vocal 
raga  by  Sri  Tyagaraja,  which  Morris 
danced  in  a  loincloth,  his  soles  and  palms 
painted  red.  Cryptic  and  perverse  in  its 
waggles  and  squats  and  cocked-arm  poses, 
the  dance  kept  growing  wilder,  pressing 
against  its  fiercely  controlled  patterns  un- 
til, as  Morris  says,  "the  only  thing  left  is  for 
me  to  burst  into  flame. "  The  final  piece,  to 
an  electronic  score  by  Herschel  Garfein, 
was  based  on  an  essay  by  Roland  Barthes 
about  the  spectacle  and  theatricality  of 
championship  wrestling.  Witty  yet  at  the 
same  time  distressing,  it  was  not  a  spoof 
but  an  outlandish  magnification  of  the 
brutalities  of  the  ring. 

From  item  to  item,  there  was  no  telling 
what  Morris  would  do  next.  He  does  not 
follow  fashion  or  get  stuck  in  a  rut  of  his 
own.  A  year  before  his  BAM  triumph, 
when  the  buzz  was  just  beginning,  he  left 
"filthy,   expensive,  crowded"  New  York 


and  moved  back  home  to  Seattle.  "I  don't 
feel  particularly  competitive,"  he  says.  "I 
don't  deal  with  the  dance  world  much,  and 
I  don't  go  to  fabulous  nightclubs. "  In  Seat- 
tle, he  feels  in  touch  with  real  life. 

Last  year  a  friend  came  rushing  up  to 
Morris's  apartment  one  day  with  an  album 
by  the  country-punk  group  the  Violent 
Femmes.  The  Femmes'  "really  ill"  spirit  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  in  Morris's  mind.  The 
result  was  Love>',  a  group  dance  as  jangling 
and  pent-up  as  the  songs  and  named  for  the 
doll  that  Morris's  seven-year-old  niece 
used  to  tote  around  like  a  security  blanket. 
The  dancers  for  Lovey  come  onstage  with 
pink  plastic  dolls:  they  seem  bereft  when- 
ever they  set  them  down.  The  difference 
between  Morris's  niece's  doll  and  the 
dancers'  dolls  is  that  theirs  are  naked,  and 
the  depraved,  libidinous  things  they  do  to 
them  made  Seattle  audiences  blanch.  Af- 
ter the  premiere,  someone  cried  out, 
"Wash  the  stage  with  antiseptic!" 

"Lovey  was  a  reaction  to  the  goody- 
goodyness  of  Seattle,"  says  the  dancer 
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Wonderful  fragrances  offered  by 

some  of  the  world's  leading  perfume  houses 

See  pages  49  -  53  for  details. 


Presenting 

GREAT  GATSBY'S 

World  Famous 
ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUE  AUCTION 
MAY  16, 17  &  18 

Over  1500  unique  items  will  be  sold  during  this  3  day 
extravaganza: 

Bronzes 

Fine  Furniture 

Beveled  Glass  Entryways 

Pair  of  8  x  6  foot  bronze  Art  Deco  gates 

12  foot  Sideboard/Sword  Cabinet  from  Balmoral 

Castle  in  Scotland 

30  foot  Brass  and  Bevel  Glass  Interior  Bank  Wall 

Entire  contents  of  European  Gambling  Casino 

Numerous  spectacular  signed  Tiffany  Windows 

Hundreds  of  fabulous  Brass  Chandeliers 

•  Saloon  and  Pub  Bars 

•  Marble  Statuary 

•  Mantles 

NO  RESERVE  —  NO  MINIMUM 

Don't  miss  Great  Gatsby's  Collector  Car 
Road  Rally/Auction  on  May  24  and  25. 

For  Brochure  Call  404/457-1905,  Telex  750-733  AWA-UD  or  Write 
Dept.  S,  5070  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30341 

(Located  in  Lenox  Auction  Gallery  4  miles  North  of  Lenox  Square) 
Shipping  can  be  arranged  worldwide. 
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THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Tina  Fehlandt.  "Mark  said,  'Art  can  be 
ugly  because  life  can  be  ugly.  It's  not  just 
drinking  cappuccino  and  gazing  at  the 
mountains  all  day.' 

Since  last  fall,  Morris  has  created, 
among  other  pieces,  Frisson  (set  to  Stra- 
vinsky's Symphony  of  Wind  Instruments), 
an  intricate  study  of  balance  and  human 
geometry  in  which  dancers  interlock  like 
Tinkertoys;  a  suite  of  evocative  solos  to 
choruses  by  Handel;  two  dances  with  Gar- 
fein  scores  based,  again,  on  essays  by 
Barthes  (this  time  on  soap  powders  and  on 
the  art  of  striptease);  and  his  first  major 
work  en  pointe,  performed  to  the  mam- 
moth Poulenc  Organ  Concerto  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Ballet. 

This  month  through  next,  he  and  his 
thirteen-member  company  are  going  to 
Denmark  to  cape  a  "Dance  in  America"(!) 
special  to  air  on  public  television  next  sea- 
son. Then  he  returns  to  Seattle  to  run  a 
dance  seminar  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington before  preparing  for  Jacob's  Pillow 
in  July  and  mapping  out  a  commission  for 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Joffrey  Bal- 
let, to  premiere  in  Los  Angeles  in  Septem- 
ber. Is  he  fazed  by  this  hectic  pace?  "I'm 
pretty  happy,"  Morris  says.  "This  is  the 
work  I  want  to  be  doing." 


"Making  up  dances"  comes  as  naturally 
to  Morris  as  dancing.  And  dancing  came 
as  naturally  as  breathing.  Growing  up  in 
Seattle,  he  studied  flamenco,  tap,  and 
Tahitian,  Hawaiian,  and  Balkan  folk 
dancing  as  well  as  ballet  and  modern.  "He 
was  like  a  sponge,"  recalls  Verla  Flowers, 
who  taught  him  from  the  age  of  nine.  "He 
could  absorb  anything  just  by  watching  it, 
even  the  most  complicated  rhythms.  I 
never  felt  I  was  working  with  a  child." 

AT  FOURTEEN,  MORRIS  WAS 

"COMPLETE  ALREADY, 

LIKE  A  YOUNG  MOZART." 

In  1968,  when  Morris  was  eleven,  Jose 
Greco  came  to  Seattle  to  audition  college- 
age  dancers  for  a  scholarship  to  study  with 
his  company  for  a  week.  Mark  was  clearly 
too  young  to  try  for  the  scholarship,  but 
Flowers  asked  Greco  to  look  him  over  just 
"to  see  if  [she]  was  training  him  properly." 
Mark  put  on  his  castanets  and  leaped  and 
spun  through  a  magnificent  jota.  Said  Gre- 
co at  .he  time,  "He  reminds  me  of  myself 
when  I  was  young."  Morris,  incidentally, 
got  the  scholarship. 

At  fourteen  Morris  became  a  choreogra- 
pher, presenting  Flowers's  best  students  in 


ballets  for  her  annual  concerts.  "The  par- 
ents didn't  know  what  to  make  of  these 
things,"  Flowers  recalls.  "It  was  like  noth- 
ing anyone  had  ever  seen.  He  was  com- 
plete already,  like  a  young  Mozart."  Says 
Morris,  "I  didn't  know  anything,  so  I  just 
made  something  up." 

Following  high  school,  Morris  back- 
packed  through  Europe  and  spent  half  a 
year  studying  classical  Spanish  dance  in 
Madrid.  After  further  ballet  training  in 
Seattle,  he  arrived  in  New  York  in  1976,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  convinced  he  "had  no 
chance  of  ever  finding  a  job."  Yet  within 
two  weeks  he  was  dancing  for  the  Eliot 
Feld  Ballet  and  later  worked  with  such 
diverse  talents  as  Lar  Lubovitch,  Laura 
Dean  (with  whom  he  toured  India),  and 
Hannah  Kahn.  As  Robert  Joffrey  ob- 
serves, "Mark  has  a  very  big  reservoir  to 
draw  upon." 

Morris  has  a  huge  record  collection  and 
listens  to  a  piece  dozens,  sometimes 
hundreds,  of  times  over  weeks,  months, 
and  even  years  before  turning  it  into  a 
dance.  His  late  father,  a  schoolteacher  and 
amateur  pianist,  taught  Mark  to  read  mu- 
sic. Like  George  Balanchine,  he  has  the 
ability — surprisingly  rare  among  cho- 
reographers— to  analyze  a  score.  When 
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Dine  in  a  restaurant  done  in  18th  Century  oils.  Dnnk  to  the  tune  of  a  Steinway  Waltz         THE  RITZ-CARLTON 
across  a  ballroom  under  Waterford  chandeliers.  Entertain  in  a  suite  of  antiques.  For  a  party  Atlanta  (downtown) 

r  .  ....  ~i  i  BuckheadiUptown  Atlanta) 

or  two,  a  banquet  or  hundreds.  For  getting  down  to  business  or  completely  away  from  it.  Join  Naples  Florida 

us  at  The  Ritz-Carkon.  And  end  on  a  high  note.  For  reservations  call  800-24 1  -3333.  '  boston  al 
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Available  in  front  or 
rear  engine  drive 


The  affordable 

dream 

The  King  of  the  Road,  Fiberfab's  1952  MG-TD 
Replicar  Assembly,  a  legendary  recreation 
is  designed  to  be  built  by  an  average  person 
with  basic  mechanical  skills  using  ordinary 
tools.  If  you're  enchanted  by  the  way  it 
looks,  wait  until  you're  behind  the  wheel. 
It's  easy,  it's  fun,  and  it's  challenging. 
Take  the  challenge. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  begin  the  most 
rewarding  experience  of  your  life. 


Replicar 

1929  Mercedes  Benz 


©1983  Fiberfab  International  Inc. 

Some  Equipment  depicted  is  optional 


FIBEOFAO 


FIBERFAB  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

8800  West  Highway  7 
Minneapolis,  MM  55426 

Enclosed  is  $1  ea.  for  a  full  color  brochure  and  Replicar 
Kit  Information. 

□  Replicar  1952  MG-TD  □  Replicar  1929  Mercedes  Benz 

OR  COMPLETELY  FACTORY  FINISHED 

□  Replicar  1952  MG-TD  □  Replicar  1929  Mercedes  Benz 

Name 

Address 

City 

Home  Phone  ( 

Bus.  Phone  ( 

Please  charge  on  my:  DMasterCard   DVisa   DAm.  Exp. 

Acct  No. Exp.  Date 

Signature 

Call  Toll- Free  1-800-328-5671 

For  Exciting  New  Business  Opportunity 


State 


Zip 
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Top  Designer  Co 
Ibrns  Bargains  01 
Into  Treasures     Of 

a 


THE 
BIN! 


Organization  is 
now  at  hand  with 
The  Bin™.  It's  the 
perfect  device  for 
holding  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  the  day's  mail,  recipes, 
bills  -  anything  you  want  to  keep  close  at  hand 
for  easy  access.  You  can  use  it  to  put  an  end 
to  kitchen  clutter,  and  it's  equally  handy  on 
the  boat,  in  the  bath  or  out  on  the  patio.  Made 
of  high  impact  white  molded  plastic,  it  mea- 
sures 7%"  high  x  91/2"  wide  x  3'/4"  deep.  The 
Bin  is  big  and  strong  enough  to  hold  a  multi- 
tude 0.  odds  and  ends.  And  the  handy 
scooped  opening  in  front  makes  it  simple  to 
quickly  extract  whatever  item  you  need.  Use 
it  anywhere  -  it  will  sit  on  your  counter  or  will 
mount  on  any  wall  with  screws  (not  supplied) 
on  the  enclosed  mounting  board  and  foam 
tape.  The  Bin  is  just  $10.95  plus  $2.00  for 
shipping,  handling  and  insurance  (total, 
$12.95  each). 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES 
Dept.  CNBN  046 
P.O.  Box  231 8,  FDR  Station 
New  York,  NY  101 50 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order 
(no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $ 

Please  send  me  _Bin(s)@  $12.95 

each  ($10.95  +  $2.00  shipping,  handling, 
and  insurance  each). 


SHIP  TO 
STREET 
CITY 
STATE 


APT.# 


ZIP 


(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  for- 
eign or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30 
days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your 
order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service 
wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  may 
take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 


FINISHING  SCHOOL  SUMMER  CAMP 

The  European  finishing  school  touch  and  the 
fun  of  summer  camp  within  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  our  Pink  Marble  Mansion  and  Estate 
near  historic  Atlanta. ..designed  especially  for 
the  teenage  and  college  girl. ..the  enhancement 
of  her  personal  beauty,  visual  poise,  physical 
grace,  fashion  finesse,  self-confidence,  eti- 
quette, and  savoir-vivre,  and  her  social  and 
cultural  enlightenment. ..complemented  by  in- 
struction in  the  social  graces,  the  arts  of  receiv- 
ing and  entertaining,  social  decorum  and 
deportment  conversational  French,  the  culinary 
arts,  social  correspondence,  international  eti- 
quette, the  art  of  conversation,  exercise,  carriage 
and  postural  alignment,  and  fashion  and  photo- 
graphic modeling. ..the  aesthetic  stimulation  of 
classical  music,  theatre,  opera,  and  museums. . 
the  luxury  of  French  cuisine,  afternoon  tea, 
repose  by  the  pool,  and  shopping.  This  enrich- 
ing experience  will  be  savoured  "en  famille" 
amidst  our  Southern  mansion  ambience. 

"...L'Ecole  des  Ingenues, 
this  country's  most  exclusive  finishing  school." 
—  Connoisseur 

J 


MiM  is 


Anne  Oliver,  Directnce 
L'Ecole  des  Ingenues 

3252  Peachtree  Road,  NE 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

(404)261-8539 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

n   My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 
f]   Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

Name  


pic  ,.s,    prinl 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Voir  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  it! 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 

WTCN 


THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


dealing  with  a  big  composition,  such  as  the 
Bach  Double  Harpsichord  Concerto,  used 
for  Marble  Halls  in  1984,  he  will  pore  over 
the  notes  for  weeks  in  search  of  "secret 
clues"  to  the  work's  soul  and  structure. 

Despite  his  formal  concerns,  Morris  says 
that  the  realization  of  a  dance  starts  "in- 
stinctively.  I  find  what  the  music  feels 

"I  GET  HYSTERICALLY 

INVOLVED  IN  THE  STRUCTURE 

AND  PHRASING." 

like.  I  get  an  image,  or  an  action,  a  little 
phrase  I  made  up  or  maybe  something  I 
saw.  That's  the  germ.  Then  I  get  hysteri- 
cally involved  with  the  structure  and  the 
phrasing  of  it. "  He  has  often  and  accurate- 
ly been  described  as  a  "musical  choreogra- 
pher"— not  that  he  constructs  a  one-to- 
one  correspondence  between  musical 
phrase  and  dance  phrase.  "I'm  concerned 
with  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
something,  creating  a  piece  that  has  cer- 
tain cadences  that  are  musical.  Whether 
it's  the  same  cadence  as  the  music  or  not 
doesn't  matter.  It  has  to  be  logical  so  you 
can  see  the  piece  progress." 

Rigorous  as  his  method  is,  Morris  never 
forgets  that  an  audience  is  watching. 
"Structure  is  not  the  point,"  he  says.  "If 
you've  never  been  to  a  dance  before,  there 
has  to  be  a  first  shot  that's  interesting  for 
you.  And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a  gimmick. 
It  can  be  a  truth.  Like  gravity.  Or  death.  In 
every  dance  there  has  to  be  something 
happening  of  interest  to  humans  and  not 
just  to  dance  makers."  □ 

In  O  Rangasayee,  a  mesmerizing 

twenty -minute  solo,  Morris  danced  as  an 

Indian  mystic. 


The  Hearst  Corporation       250  W.  55  St  ;  NY,  NY  10019 
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Guess  which  basic  cable  network  has 
received  the  most  nominations  and  awards 
for  programming  excellence  since  its 
launch  in  1984? 

Clue#l 


What  cable  network  is  .is 

equally  at  home  with 

>\sk\  s    Swan  Lake" 

is  with  Elton  lohn's 

odile  Rock?"  MTV" 

Sorry,  guess  again 


I  his 

comic 

men  like  Billy  Crystal. 

Howie  Mandel.  Sid  Caesar 

and  Dabney  Coleman  in  weekly 

series  and  special  comedy  events 

Think  it's  HBO?  It's  not. 


Where  else  can  you 
see  "The  Invisible  Man,"  an 
all  new  production  of  "Oliver 
Twist"  and  many  other  classics' 
Family  classics,  movie  classics 
and  classic  mini-series.  Would  you  say 
The  Disney  Channel ?  You'd  be  wrong. 


Clue*5 

What  network  presents  a  surprising  variety  of  distinctive  and  innovative- 
programs  every  day,  without  a  premium  service  charge  every  month' 

The  Arts  &  Entertainment  Network." 

Since  our  beginning  in  1984,  the  cable  industry  has  honored  A&E*  with 
more  nominations  and  awards  than  any  other  basic  cable  network   And  the 
only  recognition  we  honor  more  than  theirs  is  yours 

But  how  to  find  A&E  may  still  be  a  bit  of  a  mystery  to  you   So  check 
your  TV  guide,  cable  guide  or  call  your  cable  company  Then,  call  us  at 
1-800-228-2787,  tell  us  which  channel  A&E  is  on  in  your  area  and  we'll 
send  you  a  program  guide  Free. 

Because  after  all,  television  this  good  shouldn't  be  kept  a  secret 

1-800-228-2787 


When  this  network  presented  "An 
Englishman  Abroad"  starring 
Alan  Bates,  The  New  Yorker's 
film  critic  Pauline  Kael  hailed 
it  as  "the  best  hour  of 
television  I've  ever 
seen  "  Was  she  talk- 
ing about  Showtime' 
No,  she  wasn't 


At 


,er*  Anient 


)' 
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O  U  E  R  Y 


What  is  the  best  surprise 

you  have  ever 

found  while  traveling? 


J  GEOFFREY  BEENE,    who 

♦  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  designer  translates  his 
experiences  into  fashionable 
clothes,  remembers:  "I  was 
flying  over  Thailand  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  low  over 
the  paddy  fields — really  peas- 
ant fields,  I  would  have  to 
say — with  shocking-pink  or- 
chids, and  I  was  watching  all 
the  gardening  and  terracing, 
and  it  looked  just  the  way 
farms  usually  look.  Then  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  this  field  of  pure, 
earthy  things,  was  a  gigantic  Buddha  of 
gold.  Right  in  the  middle  of  this  farm,  a 
three-  or  four-story  gold  Buddha.  It  was 
jarring  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  It  was 
the  most  startling  thing  I've  ever  seen." 

J  HUGH  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  world's 

♦  foremost  authorities  on  wine,  travels 
to  remote  spots  to  bone  up  on  another  area 
of  expertise:  trees.  "My  wife  and  I  were  on 
a  mountain  in  New  Zealand  looking  at 
native  trees  on  the  great  volcano  Ruape- 
hu.  We'd  borrowed  a  helicopter  to  get 
there,  and  on  the  way  down  the  pilot  says, 
'You  guys  like  gorges?'  And  I  said,  'Sure, 
yes,'  and  suddenly  we  dropped  down  about 
a  thousand  feet,  and  we  are  in  a  staggering 
canyon,  this  Jet  Ranger  slaloming  along  at 
a  hundred  fifty  miles  an  hour.  It's  obvious- 
ly this  guy's  party  trick.  It  was  very  narrow 
and  several  miles  long,  but  there  are  beau- 
tiful waterfalls  coming  over  the  edge.  It 
was  like  the  scariest  thing  in  Disneyland, 
only  it  was  real,  and  utterly  wonderful!" 

y  "When  I  went  to  Cuba  to  photograph 
<»  Castro,"  says  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  photojournalist  EDDIE  ADAMS,  "I 
never  expected  to  be  his  duck-hunting 
partner.  The  first  time  I  went  to  Havana,  I 
waited  at  my  hotel  for  two  weeks,  finally 
got  angry,  and  left.  Later,  I  got  a  call  from 
his  office  asking  me  to  come  back  to  Cuba 
and  was  met  at  two  o'clock  A.M.  by  four 
people  who  rushed  me  through  customs. 
When  I  was  face  to  face  with  Castro,  by 
two-thirty  A.M. ,  the  first  thing  he  said  was 
'I  hear  you  have  a  bad  temper.'  He  put  his 
arm  around  me  and  we  proceeded  to  spend 
two  days  together,  duck  hunting  in  the 
morning — he  shot  about  seventy  ducks  in 


three  hours — and  eating  duck  at  his  retreat 
in  the  evening.  He  was  a  great  host.  He 
whisp  red  to  me  before  I  left,  'Don't  tell 
the  CIA  where  I  go  duck  hunting.'  ' 
y  "I  was  in  Ouro  Preto,  an  eighteenth- 
<»  century  mining  capital  in  Brazil,  to 
see  the  sculpture  of  Aleijadinho,"  says 
WESTON  NAEF,  curator  of  photographs  at 
the  Getty  Museum,  in  Malibu,  telling  of 
an  experience  that  influenced  the  way  he 
has  looked  at  art  ever  since.  "On  every  cor- 
ner there's  a  church  of  the  most  incredibly 
rococo  variety,  ornamented  with  more  gilt 
than  one  can  imagine.  Suddenly  I  felt  very 
uncomfortable.  Spirits  seemed  to  jump  out 
of  the  cracks  of  the  brick.  A  friend  then 
told  me  that  slaves  had  worked  the  mines 
there.  I  began  to  feel  the  souls  of  the 
people  whose  lives  caused  the  opulence  to 
exist.  I  realized  that  no  picture  could  ever 
encompass  the  spirit  aspect  of  Ouro  Preto. 
It's  crammed  into  a  little  canyon,  and  so 
you  sense  that  nothing  can  escape — even 
the  spirits  are  still  there.  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  so  clearly  the  incredibly  punishing 
social  circumstances  that  caused  the  art  to 
exist." 
y  "Well,  there  was  the  time  I  was  look- 
■»  ing  through  an  old  cobwebbed  ware- 
house in  New  York  and  found  a  Renoir 
self-portrait.  And  the  time  a  famous  wom- 
an asked  me  to  come  over  to  look  at  her 
paintings,  but  that  one's  not  for  print," 
says  UMBERTO  ("Uncle  Bert")  MELINA,  art 
appraiser  and  preeminent  raconteur.  "I 
like  best  the  time  I  was  in  London  for  a 
great  old-masters  sale  at  Christie's  and 
they  put  me  up  in  their  private  cham- 
bers— I  slept  in  the  room  one  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  used.  And  they  wined  and  dined  me, 


with  the  finest  silver  and  gold. 
We  even  went  to  a  cricket 
match.  As  I  was  leaving  I 
thought,  Gee,  these  guys  real- 
ly treated  me  like  a  million 
bucks;  and  then  one  guy  said, 
'Did  you  notice  the  name  of 
this  street?'  And  he  pointed  to 
the  sign,  and  it  said,  'Melina 
Place.'  I  was  surprised,  but 
j  thought  they'd  gone  a  little 
£[  r^     1  too  far  to  entertain  me." 

y  For  ROBERT  ELLSWORTH, 
<»  a  premier  collector  of, 
and  dealer  in,  Oriental  art,  the  surprise 
involved  an  illustration.  "I  love  Chinese 
calligraphy,  and  one  of  the  things  one 
would  always  like  to  get  is  some  Warring 
States  [fifth  century  to  second  century 
B.C.]  examples  of  Chinese  writing  on  bam- 
boo slips.  Nobody  1  know  except  John 
Crawford  had  any  examples.  One  after- 
noon in  Hong  Kong,  I  was  describing  to 
dealers  what  I  was  looking  for,  but  nobody 
understood  English  very  well.  Finally  I 
pulled  out  an  illustration  from  the  Palace 
Museum  and  showed  this  dealer.  Within 
three  hours  I  had  the  best  examples 
known." 
I  "In  my  business,  you  try  not  to  be  sur- 
<»  prised  by  anything,"  says  WALTER 
("Red")  BARBER,  famed  for  his  precise  and 
unemotional  broadcasts  of  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  and  New  York  Yankees  baseball 
games.  Even  so,  he  admits  to  being  aston- 
ished once,  although  not  while  on  the 
road.  "It  was  the  fourth  game  of  the  1947 
World  Series,  bottom  of  the  ninth,  Yan- 
kees leading  Brooklyn  two  to  one.  Bill  Be- 
vens,  pitching  for  the  Yankees,  had  not 
given  up  a  hit.  He  had  come  closest  in  the 
history  of  the  Series  to  pitching  a  no-hitter 
and  was  within  one  out  of  doing  it.  The 
Dodgers  had  men  at  first  and  second  when 
'Cookie'  Lavagetto  came  in  to  pinch-hit. 
He  swung  at  the  first  pitch  and  missed, 
then  hit  the  next  pitch  off  the  right-field 
wall  for  the  first  hit  off  Bevens,  scored  the 
two  runners,  and  turned  the  ball  game 
around.  It  was  as  unexpected  and  exciting 
a  moment  as  I  ever  ran  into,  but  I  did  not 
lose  my  cool."  □ 

By  Joyce  Pendola 
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SHREVE&CO.  San  Francisco— SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW.  INC..  Boston 
MF.MBERSOFTHEHENRYBIRKSANDSONSCOMPANYOFFINEJEVVELERS 


LEG  ANT  FORM  AND  FABRIC  BY  BAKER:  The  exclusive  paisley  stripe  J  velvet 
is  tailored  by  our  American  craftsmen  on  the  serpentine  form  ana  scrolled  arms  of  a  fine 
Baker  Upholstered  Furniture  model.  1  he  harmonious  combination  of  upholstery  fabric 
and  furniture  form  is  best  orchestrated  from  one  distinguished  source.  The  entire  collection 
of  Baker  Upholstered  Furniture  is  available  through  many  fine  furniture  and  department 
stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  to  send  $0.00  for  our  cataloque. 


Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  372,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and 
Washington  D.C. 


A  North  American  Philips  Company 
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